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Public  opinion  and  the  Arbitration 
Treaties. 

As  we  go  to  press  with  the  Januarj-  issue  of  tbe 
Advocate  of  Peace  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  pending  arbitration  treaties  will  be  ratified  by 
tJie  Senate  without  serious  change.  The  uprising  of 
public  sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  tJieir 
favor  has  been  most  extraordinary.  Day  after  day, 
since  Congress  reassembled  'in  December,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  letters ,  urging  ratification  have 
poured  in  upon  the  Senate  in  such  numbers  as  that 
body  has  rarely  seen  in  connection  with  any  public 
measure.  The  Congressional  Record  bears  witness 
on  this  point.  Some  days  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  petitions  have  been  presented  by  Senators,  and 
every  day  brings  its  quota.  Many  of  the-^e  come  from 
churches,  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  large  a.«so- 
ciations,  public  meetings,  etc.,  and  thus  the  voice  of 


tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  is 
represented  in  them.  The  public  press  bears  equally 
striking  witness.  It  is  rsire  that  any  paper  opposes 
the  treaties  or  even  suggests  any  serious  amendments. 
Seven-tenths,  we  are  sure,  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals  are  strong  in  their  support  of  the  treaties. 
Such  a  consensus  of  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  any 
project  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  rare.  The  churches 
also,  representing  in  the  aggregate  more  than  50  mil- 
lions,of  the  people,  have  been  and  are,  with  increas- 
ing earnestness,  uttering  their  plea  for  ratification. 

The  public  mass  meetings  organized  by  the  Citi- 
zens' National  Committee  in  many  cities,  or  sponta- 
neously by  the  citizens,  have  been  no  less  impressive 
and  significant.  The  greatest  halls  obtainable  have 
been  crowded  to  their  full  capacity,  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  large  numbers  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain entrance.  The  meeting  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  8,  at  which 
the  President  was  the  chief  speaker,  gathered  to- 
gether such  an  audience  as  even  the  National  Capital 
does  not  often  witness.  {The  full  stenographic  re- 
port of  the  speeches  made  at  this  meeting  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.)  The  great  meeting 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  which  packed  that  vast 
auditorium  with  nearly  five  thousand  people;  the 
Academy  of  Music  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  reported 
to  have  been  "magnificent;"  the  meeting  at  Atlanta, 
with  an  audience  of  nearly  five  thousand,  and  the 
meetings  already  held  in  twenty  or  more  other  ini- 
jwrlant  cities,  with  their  throngs  of  eager  listeners, 
have  all  bnrne  te.'itimony  to  the  intense  interest  of  the 
peoi'le  in  tlie  fate  of  the  treaties. 

The  testimony  of  these  immense  gatherings,  which 
is  being  enforced  by  smaller  ones  in  many  small 
cities  and  towns,  is  not  weakened  in  the  least  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  meeting  in  New 
York  by  a  band  of  about  fifty  anti-treaties  rioters. 
Shameful  as  this  riot  was,  showing  'the  desperate 
straits  into  which  the  opponents  of  the  treaties  have 
lieen  brought,  it  did  not  prevent  the  great  audience 
from  expressing  itself  with  overwhelming  emphasis 
in  favor  of  the  treaties.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
this  riot  anywhere  else,  and  its  occurrence  has  only 
served  to  bring  out  the  friends  of  the  treaties  through- 
out the  nation  in  fuller  numbers  and  more  perfect 
unanimity.  It  has  also  sen-ed  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  reported  to  be  opposed  to  the  treaties 
are  few  in  number  and  far  between,  the  only  German 
who  exhibited  himself  in  the  New  York  riot  being 
the  man  who  presented  the  opposing  resolution.  Our 
German  friends  have  discovered — most  of  them  al- 
ways knew  it — that  the  pretense  Ihat  these  treaties 
are  a  scheme  to  bring  the  United  States  and  Great 
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Britain  into  united  opposition  to  Germany  is  entirely 
without  foundation,  and  in  the  final  count  it  is  now 
certain  that  those  of  our  people  who  are  of  German 
origin  will  be  found  lined  up  almost  solidly  on  the 
side  of  the  President. 

These  great  public  meetings  and  their  expre^ion 
of  the  general  feelings  of  the  country  will  continue 
until  the  final  action  of  the  Senate  is  taken.  This 
we  shall  await  with  the  greatest  interest  and  with  cer- 
tain hope. 

New  Year's  Hopes  and  Fears. 

Our  warmest  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  all  the 
friends  of  peace  in  this  and  all  lands. 

There  are  some  clouds  on  the  world's  political  horizon 
as  1912  comes  in.  The  wretched  war  in  Tripoli  still 
drags  on,  and  adds  its  daily  proof  that  the  heart  of  war 
is  base  and  cruel  and  can  never  be  changed.  The  trouble 
in  Persia  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and  it  looks  now  as  if 
that  ancient  nation  would  be  crushed  to  death  by  the 
action  and  the  inaction  of  powers  which  make  loud  pro- 
fessions of  Christianity  at  Christmas  time,  and  then  go 
on  with  their  schemes  of  greed  and  plunder  as  if  Jesus 
Christ  had  never  been  heard  of.  The  civil  discord  in 
China  has  not  yet  given  way,  though  it  is  hoped  daily 
that  an  agreement  between  the  two  factions  may  be 
reached  that  will  put  that  mighty  empire,  with  all  its 
immense  potentialities,  in  line  with  the  best  political  de- 
velopment of  our  time. 

But  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  of  these  gloomy 
events,  which  are  the  outcome  of  causes  which  for  ages 
have  been  at  work,  and  formerly  with  more  deadly  and 
widespread  effect  than  now,  the  great  movement  which 
is  undermining  injustice  and  war  and  hastening  their 
doom  is  going  steadily  on  and  deepening  and  widening. 
It  is  stronger  at  the  opening  of  this  year  of  grace  than 
any  living  man  has  ever  before  seen  it ;  and,  busy  as  the 
devil  is,  nothing  can  stay  for  long  its  triumphant  march. 
In  this  great  and  splendid  hope  let  us  work  with  all 
energy,  and  make  this  the  mightiest  twelvemonth  for 
good-will,  justice,  and  peace  that  has  ever  gone  into  the 
chronicles  of  the  race. 


The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  of  1911. 

Following  their  usual  custom  of  awarding  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its 
foimder,  the  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament 
which  administers  the  fund  announced  on  the  10th  of 
December  that  they  had  selected  as  laureates  for  the 
year  1911  Professor  T.  M.  C.  Asser,  of  The  Hague,  and 
Alfred  H.  Fried,  of  Vienna,  formerly  of  Berlin.  Each 
of  the  laureates  received  about  $19,500,  the  entire  smn 
awarded  being  yearly  about  $39,000. 

This  is  the  eleventh  time  this  important  prize  has 
been  awarded.  The  recipients  of  it  have  been  for  the 
most  part  leading  peace  workers  of  the  European 
countries — Sir  William  Randal  Cremer,  Frederic  Passy, 


Henry  Dunant,  Baroness  Von  Suttner,  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant,  Professor  Louis  Benault,  E.  T. 
Moneta,  Elie  Ducommun,  Dr.  A.  Gobat,  Auguste  Beer- 
naert,  Predrik  Bajer,  and  K.  P.  Amoldson.  Besides 
these.  President  Roosevelt  was  awarded  the  prize  at  the 
close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  two  societies,  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  and  the  International 
Peace  Bureau,  have  been  recipients  of  it. 

All  the  pacifists,  we  are  sure,  are  well  pleased  with 
the  action  of  the  Norwegian  committee  in  awarding  the 
prize  for  1911  to  Mr.  Asser  and  Mr.  Fried. 

Professor  Asser  is  one  of  the  foremost  public  men 
of  the  Netherlands,  indeed  of  Europe.  He  is  professor 
of  international  law  in  the  University,  a  member  of  the 
State  Council,  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague,  and  an  experienced  arbitrator.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  in 
1873.  He  was  a  member  of  both  the  Hague  confer- 
ences in  1899  and  1907,  and  was  universallv  acknowl- 
edged  to  be  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  most  influential 
men  in  those  gatherings. 

Mr.  Fried  is  one  of  the  best-known  figures  in  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Congresses,  in  which  he  always  takes 
an  active  and  intelligent  part.  He  is  a  live  and  inces- 
sant worker  wherever  he  is.  In  the  German-speaking 
countries — Germany  and  Austria,  for  he  belongs  to 
both — ^he  has  only  two  or  three  peers,  and  no  superior, 
excepting  always  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner.  He 
has  written  two  or  three  valuable  books  on  the  peace 
movement,  and  a  number  of  pamphlets,  which  have  been 
much  used  and  influential  in  peace  propaganda  work. 
His  contributions  to  the  German  papers  have  also  been 
frequent  and  valuable.  His  chief  work  for  some  years 
has  been  through  the  ably  conducted  ^Triedens-Warte,*' 
of  which  he  is  the  editor,  and  in  which  he  is  associated 
at  Vienna  with  the  Baroness  Von  Suttner,  the  founder 
of  the  journal. 

Mr.  Fried  has  the  warmest  congratulations  of  his 
many  co-workers  and  friends  in  all  countries. 


^  • 


The  Special  Meeting  of  the 

Peace  Society. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
announced  in  the  November  and  December  issues  of  the 
Advocate  of  Peace,  met  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  8,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president.  Judge  Eobert  F.  Ray- 
mond, of  Massachusetts,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Society,  with 
the  view  of  federating  through  it  the  various  local  peace 
societies  of  the  country,  was  explained  and  carefully 
considered.  Certain  changes  in  the  Constitution,  sug- 
gested by  the  executive  committee  in  order  to  meet  the 
new  situation,  were  presented  and  discussed  in  detail. 
The  proposed  financial  relation  between  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  and  the  Society  in  case  such  federation 
should  be  consummated,  was  also  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing. 

After  extended  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  the  general  plan  of  reorganiza- 
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tion  and  federation  be  approved.  Because  of  some  dif- 
ferences of  view  on  two  or  three  phases  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  a  committee  of  five,  of 
which  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  of  Columbia  University, 
was  made  chairman,  was  appointed  to  consider  all  of  the 
proposed  and  other  possible  amendments,  and  also  the 
subject  of  necessary  by-laws,  and  make  report  to  the 
coming  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  which  the 
action  of  the  special  meeting  will  require  to  be  formally 
ratified. 

The  chief  features  of  the  reorganization  and  federa- 
tion plan  are  as  follows : 

1.  Twelve  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be 
chosen  at  large  by  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting. 
In  addition  to  these,  each  branch  society  having  500 
members  or  fraction  thereof  over  100  to  choose  one 
member  of  the  Board,  and  an  additional  member  for 
each  additional  500  members  or  fraction  thereof  over 
100. 

2.  Each  branch  society  to  hav«°^  the  right  to  send  one 
official  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  as  many  additional  delegates  as  it  has  times  100 
members. 

3.  *A  new  Executive  Secretary  to  be  added,  who  shall 
have  charge  of  the  executive  work  of  the  Society,  leaving 
to  the  General  Secretary  the  general  supervision  of  tiie 
Society's  affairs  and  the  editorial  supervision  of  all  its 
publications. 

4.  The  Board  of  Directors,  as  thus  reconstituted,  to 
serve  also  as  a  National  Peace  Council. 

5.  The  Society,  as  thus  reorganized  and  receiving 
into  its  federation  the  various  local  peace  societies  of  the 
country,  to  receive  a  subvention  from  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment, said  subvention  to  be  used  in  its  direct  work 
and  through  the  branch  societies. 

This  plan  of  reorganization  has  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment, 
who  have  accordingly  voted  a  subvention  to  the  Society 
for  the  year  1912,  on  condition  that  the  reorganization 
is  effectively  carried  out.  It  has  also  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  directors  of  both  the  "Sew  York  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Peace  Societies,  which  thus  become  con- 
stituents in  the  new  federation. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  under  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, have  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  put- 
ting the  plans  for  reorganization  as  far  as  possible  into 
immediate  effect. 


In  a  statement  from  ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot 
(then  in  Paris),  given  out  on  December  3,  the  distin- 
guished educator  says:  'T!t  is  my  conviction  that  the 
entire  American  people,  without  distinction  of  party, 
race,  or  religious  faith,  ought  now  to  arouse  itself  to 
obtain  without  further  delay  the  ratification  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  signed  in  Washington  on  August  3,  1911.'* 


What  the  Peace  Organizations 

are  Doing. 

The  Buffalo  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society,  a  Branch 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  November  15  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Dexter  P.  Rumsey,  on  Delaware  avenue.  The  principal 
address  was  given  by  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
The  beautiful  peace  flag  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
Masten  Park  High  School  was  that  evening  used  for 
the  first  time. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  this  year  the  Correspond- 
ance  Bimensuelle  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Berne  will  be  enlarged  and  will  appear  under  the  title 
Le  Mouvement  Pacifiste,  It  will  still  be  published  twice 
a  month,  and  in  three  languages.  The  paper  under  its 
old  name  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  we  wish 
it  all  manner  of  success  under  its  new  name  and  form. 
Papers  in  several  languages  have  usually  been  poor  suc- 
cesses, because  the  work  in  the  different  languages  have 
not  been  made  of  equal  value.  We  hope  the  Mouvement 
Pacifiste  will  avoid  this  mistake  by  keeping  the  English 
and  (Jerman  departments  on  a  level  with  the  French. 
The  Bureau  is  enabled  to  make  this  enlargement  of  its 
journal  through  the  receipt  of  the  Nobel  Prize  last  year 
and  the  subvention  which  it  is  to  receive  from  the  Car- 
negie Endowment. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  for  the  organization  of 
new  branches  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Nebraska.  Strong  conmiittees  on 
organization  in  the  two  former  States  have  been  created 
through  the  earnest  efforts  of  Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  New 
England  representative  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Both  of  these  committees  have  a  number  of  prominent 
men  supporting  them.  It  is  expected  that  both  of  these 
State  branches  will  be  completed  in  organization  the 
present  month.  At  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  have  in  advance  given  thieir  names  for 
membership  in  the  Nebraska  Society,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing will  be  held  early  in  February  to  complete  the  organi- 
zation. This  meeting  will  also  be  made  a  demonstration 
in  support  of  the  ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaties 
pending  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Swedish  Peace  Society,  at  Stockholm,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Workingmen's  Union,  in  a  great  mass- 
meeting  on  the  22d  of  November,  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  Italy^s  action  in  going  to  war  with  Turkey 
over  Tripoli,  and  especially  the  shocking  barbarities  of 
the  invading  Italian  army. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau  at  Berne  has  decided  that  it  will  be  impossible, 
under  present  conditions,  to  hold  the  Nineteenth  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  at  Rome  the  coming  spring, 
and  has  announced  that  the  Congress  will  be  held  in 
September  in  a  city  the  name  of  which  will  be  an- 
nounced at  an  early  date. 


One  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  December  Advo- 
cate OP  Peace  were  printed  and  distributed.  So  far 
as  we  know,  that  is  the  largest  edition  of  any  peace 
paper  ever  published.  Now  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
subscribe  for  the  paper,  or,  better  still,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  American  Peace  Societv.  One  dollar  a 
vear  covers  both. 
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Peace  Brevities. 

.  .  .  Jiidge  Alton  B.  Parker,  former  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  heartily  supports  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties.  In  a  telegram  to  the  mass-meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  he  said:  "The  general  arbitration  treaties 
will  tend  to  assure  peace  between  the  contracting  pow- 
ers, and  so  prove,  as  we  may  well  believe,  the  first  great 
steps  in  a  universal  movement  for  peace.  And,  there- 
fore, after  an  amendment  requiring  confirmation  of  the 
commissioners  by  the  Senate,  which  the  President  is 
willing  to  concede,  the  treaties  should,  after  careful  de- 
liberation, be  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Peace,  rather  than  war,  is  the  normal  condition 
of  civilized  human  beings,  and  a  steady  progress  toward 
sound  and  enduring  conditions  of  peace  can  be  achieved 
only  from  the  regulated  administration  of  justice,  inter- 
national as  well  as  national." 

...  In  a  recent  statement  urging  ratification  of  the 
treaties  Mr.  Carnegie  said:  "These  warlike  proceedings 
in  Europe  are  a  flash  from  the  past,  a  passing  recurrence 
of  the  practices  of  savage  times.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  a  prelude  to  general  warfare.  The  work  is  not  mov- 
ing backward.  Everywhere  I  hear  the  most  encouraging 
news  about  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  arbi- 
tration treaties,  and  I  am  confident  the  treaties  will  re- 
ceive the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate.** 

.  .  .  Thirty-five  members  of  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  including  President  Remsen,  have 
signed  resolutions  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  sent 
them  to  Senator  Tsidor  Rayner.  The  resolutions  char- 
acterize the  proposed  treaties  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  ever  taken  in  the  development  of  international 
relations. 

.  .  .  "Rev.  Henry  Loomis,  agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  Japan,  writes  that  the  report  in  the  American 
papers  that  the  Japanese  government  has  decided  upon  a 
large  increase  of  the  navy  is  not  true.  The  proposal  of 
the  navy  department  is  not  approved  by  the  Finance 
Minister  nor  by  the  business  men  of  the  country.  Barely 
enough  will  be  appropriated  by  the  Diet  to  maintain  the 
present  naval  strenerth.  "Any  fear  of  Japan,**  he  writes, 
"is  utterly  absurd.**  We  echo  his  hope  that  false  news- 
paper reports  from  Japan  may  not  be  allowed  to  stam- 
pede Confess  this  winter  into  making  extraordinary 
appropriations  for  the  increase  of  our  navy. 


The  Arbitration  Treaties  witli  Qreat 

Britain  and  France. 

Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Public  Mass  Meeting  held  in  the 

Hall  off  the  Americas,  Pan-American  Building:, 

Washinsrton,  D.  C,  Friday,  December 

8, 1911,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock,  Senator 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  president  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  presiding. 

REMARKS  OP  THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
meetings  called  on  behalf  of  the  arbitration  treaties.  It 
seemed  especially  appropriate  that  we  should  hold  one 


of  these  gatherings  in  the  national  capital.  I  count  it 
the  proper  fimction  of  the  presiding  oflScer  to  introduce 
the  speakers  rather  than  to  make  any  extended  remarks, 
and  consequently  shall  confine  myself  to  a  very  brief 
statement  of  elementary  facts.  The  year  1815,  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  marked  practically  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  At  that  time  the  nations, 
softened  by  calamity  and  exhausted  by  long  years  of 
almost  constant  warfare,  began  to  realize  that  a  regime 
of  peace  was  much  more  advantageous.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  predominant  condition  was  one  of  war;  since 
then  the  predominant  condition  has  been  one  of  peace, 
though  there  have  been  occasional  interruptions,  and 
we  now  witness  the  almost  intolerable  burden  of  pre- 
paredness for  war  or  of  an  armed  peace.  The  period 
of  less  than  a  hundred  years  since  1815  has  been  more 
notable  in  the  progress  of  science  and  in  those  things 
which  conduce  to  the  uplifting  of  the  human  race  than 
all  the  centuries  preceding,  and  largely  because  of  the 
absence  of  warfare.  During  this  time  there  has  been 
frequent  resort  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  nearly  500  ar- 
bitrations, some  of  them  for  the  settlement  of  the  most 
irritating  questions — disputes  about  boundaries,  indig- 
nities to  citizens,  property  rights — all  the  provoking 
causes  of  war.  Some  of  these  arbitration  treaties,  and 
the  majority  of  them,  in  fact,  were  for  the  settlement 
of  specific  controversies ;  a  lesser  number  sought  to-  lay 
down  general  principles  for  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes. The  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907 
greatly  facilitated  this  disposition  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  controversies  by  the  providing  of  a  tribunal. 
We  speak  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  centuries,  but  we  can  almost  compare  with  it  in 
progress,  both  political  and  material,  the  first  eleven 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  With  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  century  a  new  impetus  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlements of  disputes  commenced.  In  the  years  1903- 
1904  arbitration  treaties  were  concluded  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  nations  in  the 
westerly  portion  of  Europe.  These  treaties,  which  were 
identical  in  form,  excepted  honor  and  vital  interest. 
Along  contemporaneously  with  them  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  in  1902  there  was  a  treaty  between  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  one  in  1906  between  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Denmark,  under  the  terms  of  which  every 
ground  of  offense  was  to  be  left  to  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  arbitration,  thereby  establishing  a  lasting  con- 
dition of  peace  between  those  countries.  In  the  year 
1908  President  Eoosevelt  and  Secretary  Root  framed 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  These  treaties 
contained  the  exception  of  vital  interest,  independence, 
honor,  and  questions  in  which  the  interests  of  third  par- 
ties are  involved.  They  nevertheless  marked  a  very  de- 
cided progressive  step. 

The  treaties  now  pending,  framed  by  President  Taft 
and  Secretary  Knox,  introduce  a  new  principle.  Ques- 
tions which  are  justiciable  according  to  the  principles 
of  law  or  equity  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  This 
is  the  substantial  ground  for  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes between  nations,  introducing  in  international  law 
the  same  rules  which  pertain  between  individuals  in  the 
domestic  policy  of  nations.  Wherever  there  is  a  treaty 
containing  the  exceptions  of  honor  or  vital  interest, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  accurate  definition  of  the  sub- 
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jects  in  controversy.  It  leaves  a  twilight  zone — ^yes, 
darker  than  the  twilight  zone — ^an  opportunity  for 
those  of  the  one  nation  or  the  other  to  say,  "This  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  us  involves  honor  or  vital  interest, 
and  hence  we  will  not  submit  it  to  arbitration."  I  ap- 
peal to  all  of  you  to  aid  in  the  ratification  of  these 
treaties  (applause),  especially  to  those  of  my  own  coun- 
try.    (Continued  applause.) 

It  is  fit  that  we  here,  enjoying  our  magnificent  isola- 
tion, and  with  the  trend  toward  peace  and  industry, 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  movement  for  arbitration 
which  shall  be  world-wide.  We  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  past.  Among  the  500  arbitrations  and  more  in 
which  /quarrels  between  nations  have  been  averted,  we 
have  taken  the  foremost  part,  either  as  judges  or  as 
participants.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  has  a  duty 
to  perform,  and  it  is  for  us  to  take  no  backward  step 
in  this  great  movement.     (Applause.) 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  as  the  first  speaker  a 
member  of  Congress  who  has  been  an  able  and  eflS- 
cient  worker  in  the  cause  of  peace,  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  and  was  once  its  chairman.  I  intro- 
duce Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Green  Mountain  State.     (Applause.) 


The  Four  Comer-Stones  of  the  Temple 
of  International  Justice. 

Address  off  Hon.  David  J.  Foster  at  the  Public  IVlass  Meet- 
ing held  In  the  Hall  off  the  Americas,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Friday  Evening,  December  8. 

Mr.  Chairman:  President  Taft's  peace  treaties  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  world  movement  which  above  all 
other  movements  is  destined  to  give  character  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  a  movement 
for  the  improvement  of  international  manners  and 
morals  and  conduct.  It  is  a  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
development  of  international  law^  the  creation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  international  jurisprudence,  analogous  to  that 
which  obtains  in  the  modem  nation  and  in  keeping  with 
twentieth  century  civilization.  It  contemplates  a  very 
general  substitution  of  law  for  force  in  the  settlement 
of  iirtemational  differences,  just  as  with  the  progress  of 
the  centuries  law  has  supplanted  force  in  the  settlement 
of  private  differences. 

The  final  purpose  of  the  movement  is  the  establish- 
ment at  The  Hague  of  a  permanent  international  court 
whose  doors  shall  be  always  open,  whose  judges  shall  be 
men  learned  in  the  law,  versed  in  international  affairs 
and  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  probity,  whose  judg- 
ment will  carry  conviction;  and  then  a  world  treaty, 
binding  the  nations  to  send  to  that  court  for  adjudica- 
tion all  their  international  differences  which  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  the  usual  methods  of  diplomacy.  In  short, 
the  twentieth  century  has  undertaken  the  task  of  build- 
ing an  international  temple  of  justice  where  interna- 
tional differences  shall  be  adjudicated  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  law  and  justice. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  broad  and 
deep  for  this  noble  edifice.  The  contributions  to  the 
work  have  been  many  and  varied,  but  there  are  four  of 
them  which  stand  out  conspicuously. 


In  1796  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  through 
the  now  far-famed  Jay  treaty,  laid  the  first  corner- 
stone of  this  noble  temple  of  international  justice;  for 
in  that  treaty  provision  was  made  for  the  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  certain  boundary  disputes  and  other  vexa- 
tious differences  between  our  country  and  Great  Britain. 
That  treaty  was  severely  criticised  here  as  a  surrender 
to  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  political  death  knell  of 
its  author,  John  Jay,  our  first  Chief  Justice.  About 
^very  indignity  that  the  ingenuity  of  a  rancorous  and 
embittered  partisan  spirit  could  devise  was  heaped  upon 
his  devoted  head.  He  was  burned  in  efSgy.  He  was 
represented  as  selling  out  his  country.  A  staid  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  records  seeing  upon  the  fence  sur- 
rounding the  premises  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  in  huge 
chalk  letters,  these  words:  "Damn  John  Jay.  Damn 
every  one  who  won't  damn  John  Jay.  Damn  every  one 
who  won't  put  candles  in  his  window  and  sit  up  all 
night  damning  John  Jay."  Whether  the  sarcasm  was 
conscious  or  unconscious,  the  incident  plainly  indicates 
the  temper  of  the  times.  Yet  that  treaty  marked  an 
epoch  in  human  history.  No  one  studying  it  in  the 
light  of  today  has  need  to  go  further  to  know  that  John 
Jay  was  a  great  jurist,  a  great  statesman,  a  great  patriot. 
And  thus  was  ushered  in  the  modem  era  of  interna- 
tional arbitration.  Before  that  time  nations  went  to 
war  to  settle  their  differences,  not  necessarily  because 
they  desired  to  do  so,  but  because  that  was  the  only 
known  method  of  settling  them.  Arbitration  had  been 
known  in  the  ancient  and  medieval  world  as  a  method 
of  settling  international  differences.  It  attained  its 
greatest  perfection  among  the  Greeks.  Thucydides  tells 
us  of  a  Spartan  king  who  declared  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  declare  war  against  an  opposing  state  until  the  latter 
had  refused  to  submit  the  difference  to  arbitration. 
But  long  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Jay  treaty  it 
had  become  an  utterly  lost  art  in  international  relations. 
How  ready  the  world  was  for  this  new  method  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  according  to  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two international  controversies  were  settled  by  ar- 
bitration before  the  close  of  the* nineteenth  century.  If 
we  include  the  cases  settled  by  mixed  commissions  and 
other  similar  methods,  we  find  that  more  than  double 
that  number  of  controversies  were  thus  settled  within 
the  century.  At  its  close  arbitration  had  become  the 
usual  method  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes among  the  enlightened  nations. 

Half  a  century  after  the  Jay  treaty  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  laid  the  second  comer-stone  of  this  great 
temple  of  international  justice.  In  all  the  instances 
just  referred  to,  arbitration  was  agreed  upon  after  the 
differences  had  come  into  existence.  But  in  the  treaty 
at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  1848,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  bound  themselves  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  settle  by  arbitration  any  differences  that 
might  thereafter  arise  between  thenL  This  was  the  first 
instance,  at  least  in  modem  times,  where  two  nations 
bound  themselves  by  treaty  obligations  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  settle  in  this  manner  such  future  differ- 
ences as  might  arise  between  them.  That  this  action 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  world  is  strongly  attested 
by  the  fact  that  a  similar  provision  was  incorporated  in 
fifty-six  international  treaties  before  the  close  of  the 
century  whereby  fifty-six  pairs  of  nations  bound  them- 
selves in  a  similar  manner. 
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And  then  fifty  years  later  the  nations  of  the  earthy 
meeting  at  the  Hague^  through  their  representatives^  by 
invitation  of  His  Majesty^  the  Czar  of  Bussia^  laid  the 
third  comer-stone  of  this  temple.  The  most  significant 
result  of  that  conference  was  the  assurance  that  there- 
after at  regular  stated  intervals  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  thus  meet  at  the  Hague  in  conference  for  the 
development  of  international  law.  The  difficulty 
through  all  the  preceding  centuries  had  been  that  inter- 
national law  had  not  kept  pace  in  its  development  wilh 
law  within  the  nation.  It  remained  a  rather  vague  and 
indefinite  body  of  customs  and  usages.  Law  within  the 
nation  had  developed  because  of  the  existence  of  legis- 
lative bodies  to  enact  and  judicial  bodies  to  interpret. 
But  there  were  no  such  forces  for  the  development  of 
international  law.  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907  was 
absolutely  the  first  of  its  kind  in  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind. So  international  law  in  its  development  had 
lagged  far  behind  the  civilization  of  the  times.  But 
with  these  frequently  recurring  conferences,  partici- 
pated in  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  may  look 
forward  confidently  to  a  rapid  development  of  the  law 
of  nations. 

But  this  first  Hague  Conference  not  only  gave  the 
world  this  assurance  of  a  new  era  in  the  development 
of  international  law,  but  for  the  first  time  in  all  histor] 
it  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
coiirt.  To  be  sure,  that  court  was  of  the  most  primi- 
tive sort.  It  consisted  merely  of  a  panel  of  judges  from 
which  two  nations  might  select  the  judges  to  try  a  con- 
troversy pending  between  them.  It  was  in  all  reispects 
similar  to  the  courts  in  England  in  the  early  days — 
those  courts  which,  through  the  process  of  the  cen- 
turies, have  developed  into  the  world-famed  English 
courts  of  justice.  And  thus  the  great  crane  of  human 
progress,  under  the  direction  of  the  niations  assembled 
through  their  representatives  at  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence, lifted  from  the  quarry  of  human  development  and 
human  achievement  and  placed  in  position  the  third 
comer-stone  of  our  new  temple  of  international  justice. 

During  all  these  decades  of  progress  in  international 
relations  it  was  iterated  and  reiterated  by  the  nations 
that  there  were  certain  questions  involving  national 
honor  and  vital  interest  which  no  self-respecting  nation 
could  ever  consent  to  submit  to  arbitration.  As  late  as 
1896  Lord  Russell  of  KiUowen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  in  the  course  of  an  altogether  admirable  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Bar  Association  on  Inter- 
national Law,  declared:  *^Men  do  not  arbitrate  where 
character  is  at  stake,  nor  will  any  self-respecting  nation 
readily  arbitrate  on  questions  touching  its  national  in- 
dependence or  affecting  its  honor  .*^  But  President  Taf t 
a. few  months  ago  boldly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  national  honor 
and  private  honor,  between  national  boundaries  and 
private  boundaries,  between  national  differences  of  every 
sort  and  private  differences  of  every  sort ;  and  that  just 
as  the  individual  through  the  progress  of  the  ages  has 
learned  to  submit  to  the  proper  court  all  his  differences 
with  his  fellows,  albeit  they  involve  his  honor,  his  good 
name,  and  all  that  he  holds  most  dear,  so  nations  should 
be  willing  to  submit  all  their  differences  to  a  properly 
constituted  court.  The  result  of  this  brave  declaration 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  It  made  a  profound 
impression  throughout  the  world,  and  it  was  promptly 


followed  by  the  treaties  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  and  France  and  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  such  inter- 
national differences  as  may  hereafter  arise  between  our 
country  and  Great  Britain  and  France.  These  treaties 
are  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  When  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  they  are  ratified  by  the  Senate,  as  they  will 
be  ratified.  Great  Britain  and  France  and  the  United 
States^  under  the  leadership  of  President  Taft,  will  have 
laid  the  fourth  and  last  comer-stone  of  the  great  temple 
of  international  justice  which  the  twentieifi  century  is 
building. 

A  moral  obligation  rests  upon  us  in  connection  with 
these  treaties.  Our  record  of  profession  and  achieve- 
ment, the  position  we  took  in  both  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences, our  faith  in  the  new  movement,  our  sincere  de- 
sire for  its  success,  pur  profound  confidence  in  our 
leader,  and  our  absolute  approval  of  his  brave  declara- 
tion, all  require  that  we  make  the  provisions  of  these 
treaties  the  law  of  the  land.  To  fail  to  do  so  would 
be  to  brand  ourselves  a  nation  of  hypocrites,  a  nation 
with  a  government  impotent  to  carry  its  beneficent  poli- 
cies to  their  logical  conclusion. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  era 
of  international  relations,  and  while  it  is  true  that  never 
before  has  the  world  seen  so  great,  so  widespread  and 
so  far-reaching  activity  in  behalf  of  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  differences,  we  should  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  enthusiasm  of  those  of  the  brethren  who  see 
the  immediate  and  final  disappearance  of  war.  To  the 
success  of  the  proposed  union  for  the  administration  of 
international  justice  it  is  essential  that  each  component 
nation  should  have  an  enlightened  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  a  unified  national  life,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  law  and  order  within  its  bor- 
ders and  give  assurance  of  ability  to  fulfill  its  treaty 
obligations.  We  need  but  glance  over  the  world  to 
appreciate  the  amount  of  preparatory  work  which  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Progress  is  slow  of  foot  and  her 
pathway  is  frequently  the  mountain  trail. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  be  dismayed  by 
those  who  proclaim  from  the  market-place  that  while 
our  motives  are  praiseworthy,  our  efforts  must  remain 
forever  futile;  that  war,  and  not  peace,  is  the  normal 
state  of  nations;  that  human  nature  does  not  change, 
and  that  as  long  as  good  red  blood  flows  in  their  veins 
men  will  fight.  If  it  be  true  that  human  nature  does 
not  change,  nevertheless  conditions  do  change,  and  for 
the  better.  Progress  within  the  nation  has  been  ef- 
fected by  harnessing  this  so-called  unchanging  and  un- 
changeable human  nature  under  wise  and  beneficent 
laws.  The  law-abiding  citizens  within  the  nation  con- 
tinue to  have  good  red  blood  coursing  their  veins,  but 
they  do  not  fight.  The  rare  exceptions  only  prove  the 
rule.  And  because  mob  rule  is  occasionally  substituted 
for  law,  no  one  would  question  the  desirability  and  effi- 
cacy of  municipal  law.  So  with  the  final  establishment 
of  a  system  of  international  jurispmdence ;  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  a  crisis  might  occur  when  inter- 
national mob  rule  would  be  substituted  for  international 
law  and  the  judgment  of  the  international  court.  But 
the  development  of  this  new  method  of  administering 
international  relations  will  circumscribe  tremendously 
the  sphere  of  war.  It  will  do  this  by  harnessing  and 
bridling  those  groups  of  unchanging  and  unchangeable 
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human  nature  which  we  call  nations  under  new,  en- 
lightened, beneficent  laws.  ^'The  tumults  of  the  times, 
disconsolate,  to  inarticulate  murmurs  die  away,  while 
the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait." 


Letter  from  Senator  John  Sharp 

Williams. 

The  chairman  then  asked  Dr.  Trueblood  to  read  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  received  from  Senator  John  Sharp 
Williams,  who  had  been  prevented,  by  injuries  received 
in  a  runaway,  from  attending  the  meeting.  The  letter 
was  as  follows: 

December  7,  1911. 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood, 

Secretary  American  Peace  Society, 
313-314  Colorado  Building, ' 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  For  reasons  that  are  purely  personal 
I  shall  be  unable  to  take  a  place  upon  the  program,  as 
requested.  I  am  very  much  interested,  however,  as  I 
think  all  patriotic  Americans  and  all  patriotic  world- 
citizens  ought  to  be,  in  the  great  peace  movement,  and 
especially  in  the  proposed  arbitration  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  constitute  such  a  long  step 
toward  the  end  desired  by  all  of  us. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Senate  ratifying  the  two  treaties 
just  as  they  stand,  without  any  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  Root  amendment  is  not  only  useless,  but  that 
it  is  dangerous.  It  is  admitted  by  its  author  to  be  use- 
less. I  think  it  is  dangerous  for  the  reason  that  if  you 
once  attempt  to  define  what  particular  things  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  arbitration  purpose,  you 
would  have  to  go  on  and  define  everything  which  does 
not  fall  within  its  scope,  in  order  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule  that  ''the  expression  of  one  thing  is  the 
exclusion  of  others.'* 

The  treaty  in  no  way  trespasses  upon  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  If  the  Senate  can  agree  beforehand, 
without  further  action  upon  its  own  part,  to  accept  the 
award  of  a  board  of  arbitrators  upon  a  specific  question 
submitted,  it  can  undoubtedly  agree  in  the  same  way  to 
accept  beforehand  awards  upon  "all  justiciable'*  matters, 
such  as  are  submitted  by  the  proposed  treaties.  The 
power  conferred  under  the  treaty  upon  the  Joint  High 
Commission  (or  rather  five  of  its  six  members)  is  merely 
a  power  to  interpret  the  scope  of  the  treaty  itself,  and 
to  determine  whether  a  given  question  does  or  does  not 
fall  within  its  scope.  The  Senate  no  more  surrenders 
its  treaty-making  power  when  it  leaves  to  some  consti- 
tuted agency  this  particular  power  than  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  surrenders  its  law-making  power 
when  it  leaves  to  a  customs  board  or  customs  court  the 
power  of  determining  whether  or  not  a  given  imported 
article  falls  within  one  or  another  schedule  of  a  tariflf 
act.  An  analogous  case  is  also  that  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Congress  prescribing  that  rail- 
way rates  shall  be  reasonable  and  non-discriminatory, 
and  leaving  to  the  board  to  determine  whether  a  given 
rate  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  discriminatory  or 
equal. 

The  treaty  itself  fixes,  as  the  subject-matter  of  its 
operation,  "questions  hereafter  arising**  which  shall  be 


in  their  nature  "justiciable** — ^that  is,  capable  of  being 
determined  on  "principles  of  law  or  equity;**  and  by 
the  force  of  these  two  limitations  it  excludes  as  strongly 
as  language  could  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the 
treaties  questions  of  national  policy,  such  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  alien  immigration,  as  well  as  all  other 
questiojis  which  are  purely  questions  of  national  policy. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  question  of  hemispheric 
hegemony. 

What  these  treaties  will  actually  accomplish  pales 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  what  may  nat- 
urally follow  them — ^grow  out  of  them.  This  I  have 
expressed  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  on  article  to  be 
published  in  the  World  Today. 

If  the  five  great  maritime  powers  of  the  world,  or  if 
even  the  three  greatest  maritime  powers  of  the  world, 
were  to  enter  into  the  proposed  treaty  agreements  with 
us  and  with  one  another,  and  were  afterwards  in  good 
faith  to  attempt  to  impress  them  upon  the  world  in 
every  peaceable  manner,  the  chances  of  war  amongst 
nations  would  be  minimized  to  an  extent  hardly  calcu- 
lable. As  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally  and  oflS- 
cially,  my  hand,  my  heart,  my  voice,  and  my  vote  are 
with  this  movement.  The  world  may  possibly  never 
see  the  day  of  "the  parliament  of  man  and  the  con- 
federation of  the  world,**  where  "the  common  sense  of 
most  shall  hold  fretful  realms**  in  the  paths  of  peace, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  condition  worth  working  toward, 
self-elevating  to  hope  for,  and  a  condition  toward  which 
the  advocates  of  these  treaties  will  be  setting  their  faces 
and  toward  which  those  who  oppose  these  treaties  will 
be  turning  their  backs.  May  God  speed  the  good  move- 
ment. 

I  am,  with  every  expression  of  regard. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Sharp  Williams. 


Universal  Peace. 

By  Hon.  Saburo  Shltnada. 

The  chairman  next  introduced  Hon.  Saburo  Shimada, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Japanese  Parliament 
now  in  this  country  studying  the  conditions  of  the 
Japanese,  especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

Peace  is  the  universal  demand  of  the  age.  The  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  in  the  countries  of  the 
world  has  given  rise  to  certain  serious  and  grave  prob- 
lems, the  solution  of  which  requires  that  there  shall  be 
universal  peace.  The  commerce  of  the  world,  with  its 
far-reaching  relations,  binding  the  great  nations  to- 
gether in  a  bond  which  involves  the  welfare  of  many 
people,  makes  it  necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  period 
of  unbroken  peace.  The  great  world  movements  which 
have  to  do  with  the  social  intercourse  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  all  of  them  very  closely  bound  up 
with  this  desire  and  need  for  universal  peace.  Internal 
reforms  in  the  different  nations  of  the  world  are  pos- 
sible only  when  there  is  no  external  interference.  What 
I  have  here  to  say,  however,  has  to  do  particularly  with 
the  problem  of  the  relations  existing  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  For  more  than 
fifty-eight  years  this  relation  has  remained  unbroken 
and  peaceful,  and  has  increased  in  strength  and  mean- 
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ing  during  all  that  time.  Unfortunately,  however,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years  certain  things  have  occurred 
which  are  intended  to  interrupt  relations  between  these 
two  countries.  The  people  of  Japan  are  troubled  as  to 
what  interpretation  to  put  upon  the  events  which  are 
happening  between  these  two  countries.  If  I  speak 
freely,  I  would  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  founda- 
tion for  wars  or  rumors  of  wars,  and  in  so  saying  I 
speak  from  a  knowledge  of  actual  conditions.  These 
reports  have  absolutely  no  foundation  in  fact;  there 
may  be  a  few  jingoes  who  hold  a  different  opinion,  but 
the  consensus  of  feeling  of  all  the  people  may  not  be 
easily  moved  by  the  empty  voice  of  these  few.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Japan  has  always  been  friendly 
toward  the  people  of  America,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  when  a  Japanese  thinks  of  America  he  might 
well  express  his  thoughts  with  the  word  "friendship," 
for  with  him  the  words  "America'*  and  "friendship'' 
•  are  synonymous. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  things  which  show  the  un- 
mistakably friendly  attitude  that  Japan  holds  toward 
America.  The  common  school  system  of  Japan  owes 
its  beginning,  and  much  of  its  success,  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  encouragement  of  an  American  gentleman 
and  scholar.  Dr.  Murray.  Dr.  Murray  was  employed 
by  the  Japanese  government  for  several  years,  and  made 
the  first  draft  of  the  system  of  public  education  which 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  Japanese  government.  In 
this  system  of  public  education  the  English  language 
was  made  one  of  the  required  studies,  and  thus  both  the 
language  and  the  ideas  of  America  became  permanent 
possessions  of  the  common  school  system.  The  idea  of 
a  university  where  students  could  carry  on  their  investi- 
gations in  the  hisrher  subjects  of  learning  was  first  sug- 
gested by  an  eminent  Christian  gentleman,  Dr.  Verbeck. 

Another  impori;ant  fact  which  must  here  be  men- 
tioned illustrating  the  relations  between  Japan  and 
America  is  the  International  Postal  System.  In  the 
beginning  of  Japan's  intercourse  with  the  outside  world 
she  had  no  well-established  postal  system.  In  1868, 
when  the  new  government  undertook  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  civilization  from  the  West,  it  was  found  that  a  postal 
system  was  an  absolute  necessity.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Japanese  had  studied  postal  svstems  and  had  very  im- 
perfectlv  attempted  to  carry  them  out,  but  there  was 
no  international  system.  In  1875  a  request  was  sent  to 
America  that  some  one  be  sent  out  to  instruct  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  matter  of  a  postal  system.  Mr.  Bryan,  an 
experienced  officer  in  the  Postal  Department,  and  some 
assistants  were  sent  to  Japan,  and  they  resided  in  Yoko- 
hama for  three  years,  where  they  instructed  the  Japa- 
nese and  assisted  in  taking  care  of  foreiem  mail.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  enter  into  treatv  relations  with  the 
outside  world,  this  postal  system  was  distrusted  by  Eng- 
land, Prance,  and  all  other  countries  except  America, 
who  alone  expressed  her  willingness  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Japan  which  involved  this  International 
Postal  Union.  Later,  upon  the  basis  of  this  treaty  with 
America,  a  convention  was  entered  into  between  Japan 
and  Enerland,  Prance,  and  Germany. 

In  1879  a  treaty  involving  the  tariif  relations  was 
made  between  Japan  and  America,  America  being  the 
first  country  to  consent  to  such  a  treaty.  This  treaty 
contained  the  "mo<^t  faVored  nation  clause,"  and  so,  even 
though  America  did  accede  to  the  conditions  therein,  it 


would  be  practically  void  until  other  nations  should  ap- 
prove of  it.  This  treaty,  while  showing  to  the  Japa- 
nese government  America's  friendly  attitude,  went  no 
farther. 

Going  back  a  little  farther  in  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tions between  these  two  countries,  we  discover  a  very 
important  fact.  After  the  opening  of  Japan  by  Com- 
modore Perry,  America  sent  as  her  first  consul  and  rep- 
resentative Mr.  Townsend  Harris.  When  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  concerning  rela- 
tions which  Japan  should  hold  toward  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Harris  proved  to  be  of 
very  great  value  to  the  Japanese  government.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  trouble  between  England  and  China 
occurred,  in  the  settlement  of  which  the  opium  traffic 
was  finally  forced  upon  China.  It  was  reported  in 
Japan  that  the  English  gunboats  were  on  their  way  to 
compel  Japan  to  form  a  similar  treaty.  At  this  junc- 
ture Mr.  Harris  advised  the  Japanese  government  to 
make  a  treaty  with  America  in  which  the  opium  traffic 
should  be  absolutely  forbidden.  This  advice  was  taken 
and  a  treaty  was  made,  thus  forestalling  a  possibly  un- 
favorable compact  with  England.  Many  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Social  Reform  Bureau  of  America, 
through  the  President  of  the  United  States,  approached 
Japan  and  asked  her  to  cooperate  with  America  in  ad- 
vice to  China  against  the  continuance  of  the  opium 
traffic,  the  importance  of  this  anti-opium  clause  in  the 
early  treaty  with  America  became  apparent.  This  treaty, 
which  made  it  possible  for  Japan  not  only  to  escape  the 
terrible  curse  of  the  opium  traffic  herself,  but  also  to 
assist  in  advising  China  to  avoid  it,  is  largely  due  to 
the  kindness  of  Townseijd  Harris,  at  whose  advice  the 
anti-opium  clause  was  put  into  the  first  treaty.  Mr. 
Harris  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies  and  who  under- 
stood the  Japanese  people  perfectly.  In  the  early  days, 
before  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  outside 
world  were  fully  understood  by  the  people,  many  diffi- 
culties arose  between  the  Japanese  people  and  the  for- 
eiemers.  The  interpreter  to  Mr.  Townsend  Harris  was 
killed  and  the  English  Legation  was  attacked  by  a  mob. 
A  demand  was  made  that  these  criminals  be  brought  to 
justice.  After  diligent  search  it  was  found  impossible 
to  find  the  real  criminal.  It  was  then  suggested  that 
the  Japanese  government  follow  the  example  set  by 
China,  and  demand  the  heads  of  some  of  the  people 
confined  in  jail  for  other  oflfenses  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice.  When  this  suggestion  was  made  to  Lord 
Ando,  the  Foreign  Minister,  he  replied:  'T^t  might  be 
well  enough  to  deceive  an  enemy  in  this  manner,  but  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  deceive  our  friends  with  such 
a  subterfuge ;  therefore  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  search 
out  the  real  criminal,  and  though  we  may  be  unsuccess- 
ful, we  hope  that  this  will  be  satisfaction  enough.'*  Mr. 
Harris  was  very  much  impressed  by  this  frank  and  open 
statement,  and  when  all  the  other  legations  were  on  the 
point  of  lowering  their  flags  and  leaving  Japan,  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  peaceful  relations  and  a 
continuation  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

In  1864  a  Japanese  fort  in  Shimonosaki  fired  upon  a 
foreign  merchant  vessel;  immediately  England  and 
Prance,  America  and  Holland  combined  their  fleets  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  the  Japanese 
government  was  required  to  .pay  three  million  dollars 
indemnity,  to  te   divided  equally  among  them.    The 
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American  Government  received  its  portion,  but  as  a 
question  was  raised  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  money  was  placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury, 
where  it  remained  for  twenty  years  untouched.  In 
1885  this  money  was  finally  returned  to  Japan.  The 
Japanese  government  received  it,  and  it  was  decided 
that  it  should  be  used  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce, and  be  put  somewhere  where  it  would  always 
attract  the  attention  of  all  who  came  and  went.  After 
some  debate,  it  was  finally  decided  to  use  the  money  in 
building  the  magnificent  breakwater  and  pier  at  Yoko- 
hama, where  the  ships  of  the  world  come  and  go,  and  so 
it  remains  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  friendship 
existing  between  these  two  nations. 

These  facts  which  I  have  mentioned  are  only  a  feW, 
selected  more  or  less  carelessly  out  of  the  great  mass, 
and  are  illustrative  of  the  friendship  which  Japan  holds 
toward  America  and  America  toward  Japan.  If  time 
permitted  it  would  be  interesting  to  review  the  status 
of  woman^s  education  in  full,  but  suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  under  the  old  r^srime  there  was  no  svstem  of  educa- 
tion for  women.  Tinder  the  influence  of  American  mis- 
sionaries and  American  Christians  manv  in<»titntions  for 
the  education  of  women  have  been  established  through- 
out the  empire. 

One  of  the  most  marvelous  facts  in  all  the  history  of 
Japan  is  the  attainment  of  rieligious  freedom.  In  all 
probabilitv  there  never  was  a  country  which  held  such 
strong  antinathv  toward  the  Christian  religion  as  Japan, 
and  yet  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood  she 
passed  from  the  attitude  of  antipathv  to  the  attitude  of 
friendship  and  the  granting  of  relieious  freedom.  If 
it  he  asked  how  this  was  brought  about,  I  reply  without 
hesitation  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  love  of  American 
missionaries  that  accomplished  it.  In  order  to  under- 
stand how  severe  and  uncompromising  was  Japan's  atti- 
tude toward  the  Christian  relirion,  we  onlv  need  to  read 
the  hi«torv  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  con- 
veried  bv  the  Jesuit  missionaries  from  Portugal  about 
300  years  aero.  At  that  time,  unfortunatelv,  the  mis- 
sionaries went  outside  of  the  work  which  thev  undertook 
to  do,  and  bep^an  to  interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  nation.  The  government,  seeing  this,  decided  to 
put  an  instant  stop  to  all  religious  teaching,  but  the 
more  thev  tried  to  forbid  it  the  more  it  increased,  and 
as  a  final  resort  all  relations  with  the  outside  world 
were  absolutely  forbidden.  A  rebellion  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  this  attitude  of  the  government,  and  in  all 
more  than  250,000  people  lost  their  lives.  So  strong 
was  the  opposition  at  that  time  and  so  intent  was  the 
Japanese  government  on  seeking  out  all  those  who  were 
suspected  of  believing  in  the  foreign  religion,  that  every 
possible  means  was  used  to  find  them.  A  board  with  a 
crucifix  carved  on  it  was  taken  to  the  houses  of  those 
suspected,  and  thev  were  asked  to  trample  on  this  board, 
thus  signifving  that  they  had  given  up  their  faith  in 
the  forbidden  religion.  Many  refused.  Even  those 
who  signified  their  desire  to  give  up  their  faith  were 
denied  all  civil  rights,  and  became  a  special  class  who 
were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  other  Japanese  for 
five  generations.  Many  of  these  laws  remained  in  force 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Just  before  the 
opening  of  the  Reformation  missionaries  from  America 
went  to  Japan,  and  it  was  through  their  timely  influ- 
ence that  the  attitude  of  the  government  was  changed. 


Among  the  names  of  missionaries  who  exerted  a  very 
great  influence  over  the  Japanese  people  should  be  men- 
tioned especially  those  of  Dr.  Hepburn  and  Dr.  Verbeck. 
Dr.  Hepburn  was  a  physician  and  a  man  of  letters. 
Up  to  his  time  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  was 
carried  on  largely  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch 
language,  but  Dr.  Hepburn,  by  means  of  his  justly 
famous  Japanese-English  dictionary,  made  it  possible 
for  the  Japanese  people  to  come  directly  in  touch  with 
the  English-speaking  world.  Among  the  founders  of 
modern  Japan  were  many  of  his  pupils,  among  whom 
Count  Hayashi  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  The 
other  significant  name  to  be  mentioned  is  Dr.  Verbeck, 
who  spent  many  years  as  a  missionary  in  the  city  of 
Nagasaki.  At  that  time  Nagasaki  was  the  place  where 
the  Japanese  mingled  most  freely  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  that  intercourse  it 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  come  into  contact  with 
the  Christian  religion.  They  began  to  ask  what  about 
this  Christian  religion?  So  they  went  to  Dr.  Verbeck 
to  find  the  answer;  however,  they  went  more  to  study 
Dr.  Verbeck  himself  than  the  religion  which  he 
preached.  Among  those  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  emi- 
nent man  were  some  of  the  most  prominent  spirits  who 
took  active  part  in  the  founding  of  the  new  empire. 
Two  names  need  particular  mention — Count  Soejima, 
many  years  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Count 
Okuma,  Premier  for  some  time,  and  at  present  the 
president  of  Waseda  University.  It  was  through  these 
young  men  that  vision  and  breadth  were  given  to  the 
government,  and  at  their  advice  the  laws  antagonistic 
to  Christianity  were  given  a  broad  and  liberal  interpre- 
tation. These  men  were  not  believers  in  Christianity 
and  did  not  study  its  theology,  but  their  argument  was 
that  a  religion  which  could  produce  such  men  as  Dr. 
Verbeck  and  Dr.  Hepburn  could  not  be  an  evil  religion, 
and  therefore  should  be  kindly  treated  by  the  Japanese 
government.  Througli  the  influence  of  Count  Okuma 
Dr.  Verbeck  was  finally  raised  to  the  position  of  adviser 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  General  Adviser  to  the 
Government.  It  was  through  the  work  of  such  saintly 
men  as  these  that  religious  liberty  was  granted  without 
the  spilling  of  a  drop  of  blood,  either  of  the  Japanese 
Christians  or  the  missionaries. 

For  these  reasons  Japan  looks  upon  America  as  her 
friend.  In  addition  it  should  also  be  said  that  in  pri- 
vate ways,  in  the  work  of  social  purity  and  temperance, 
Americans  have  done  a  great  deal  for  Japan  and  in- 
creased this  feeling  of  friendship  which  has  continued 
to  grow  during  all  the  years.  Japan  always  thinks  of 
America  under  the  terms  of  friendship,  and  it  is  because 
they  look  upon  America  as  a  friend  that  the  Japanese 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  origin  or  reasons  for 
the  reports  which  have  been  widely  circulated  in  the 
world  concerning  a  possible  interruption  of  these 
friendly  relations.  These  reports  the  Japanese  read  in 
the  American  newspapers  and  magazines  and  hear  from 
the  public  platforms — from  the  mouths  of  demagogues, 
it  may  be — ^and  yet  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
explain  them.  In  every  country,  of  course,  there  are 
demagogues  and  jingoists,  and  Japan  has  her  full  share. 
This  is  a  time  when  Japan  needs  pieace,  in  order  that 
the  vigor"  of  the  Japanese  people  may  be  restored  arid 
that  time  may  be  had  to  develop  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  nation.     In  spite  of  this  great  need,  however,  there 
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are  bills  being  presented  continually  before  parliament 
for  an  increase  of  the  naval  and  military  appropriations. 
If  it  is  asked  why  this  is  so,  the  reply  is  that  Japan  fears 
an  American  aggression.  In  Japan  it  is  feared  that 
America  will  make  war  on  Japan,  and  concerning  this 
fear  some  things  need  to  be  said.  Some  years  ago  a 
distinguished  gentleman  published  a  book  entitled  "The 
Valor  of  Ignorance,"  in  which  he  maintains  that  in 
twenty-five  days  the  Japanese  government  could  land 
on  the  coasts  of  America  200,000  soldiers,  and  she  could 
without  difficulty  take  the  gold  mines  of  Alaska,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippines,  because  these 
places  are  quite  defenseless.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
he  argues,  for  America  to  increase  her  navy  and 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  these  places.  This  book  is 
widely  read  in  Japan,  and  has  created  a  great  deal  of 
question  among  the  people.  Another  eminent  gentle- 
man, in  a  book  published  not  long  ago,  contends  that 
commerce  follows  the  flag,  and  therefore  in  order  to 
gain  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  necessary  for  Amer- 
ica to  increase  her  navy,  for  it  is  intimated  Japan  also 
is  intending  to  gain  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific.  But 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  great  body  of  water,  and  many 
nations  are  connected  with  it — America,  England, 
France,  Germany,  China,  Japan,  Bussia,  Holland — in 
fact,  nearly  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are  in 
some  way  related  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  only  impossible,  but  it  is  absolutely  foolish,  for 
any  one  nation  to  think  of  gaining  the  mastery  of  this 
highway  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  These  opinions 
of  prominent  Americans  have  set  the  Japanese  to  won- 
dering what  interpretation  to  put  upon  the  attitude  of 
America  at  this  time.  In  my  own  opinion,  of  course, 
war  is  absolutely  impossible  between  these  two  coun- 
tries. Yet  even  the  report  of  war  is  disastrous.  It  re- 
sults in  the  cooling  of  friendship,  a  foolish  expenditure 
of  money,  and  the  breaking  up  of  necessary  intercourse 
between  these  two  otherwise  friendly  powers. 

I  said  that  in  my  opinion  war  is  impossible.  Let  me 
briefly  enumerate  my  reasons  for  so  thinking.  First, 
the  commerce  between  Japan  and  America  is  of  such 
very  ^eat  importance  that  it  virtually  makes  war  im- 
possible. America  is  Japan's  best  customer.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  Japan's  foreign  trade  is  with  Amer- 
ica. Whoever  heard  of  a  merchant  quarreling  with  his 
best  customer  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  also  Amer- 
ica's greatest  customer  in  the  East,  and  this  commerce 
is  increasing  year  by  year. 

Second,  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
two  countries  have  continued  for  many  years,  and  can- 
not be  easily  disturbed.  Through  the  religious  and  edu- 
cational influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  Japan  this  friendly  relation  has  deepened  and 
grown  in  strength  with  the  years.  Friendship  is  the 
strongest  barrier  against  the  possibility  of  a  war.  There 
may  be  historical  reasons  for  the  enmity  between  Japan 
and  Eussia.  Many  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  the  Crim- 
ean war,  Russian  gunboats  captured  the  Island  of  Tsu- 
shima, but  through  the  intervention  of  England  she  was 
compelled  to  withdraw.  She  has  encroached  on  Japan's 
territory  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and  this  Japan 
has  deeply  resented.  On  the  contrary,  all  of  the  long 
history  of  Japan's  intercourse  with  America  is  but  the 
story  of  a  growing  friendship,  and  this  idea  of  friend- 


ship being  the  possession  of  all  the  people  makes  it  im- 
possible for  a  war  to  occur  between  the  two  countries. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  hope  for  the 
future.  Up  to  the  present  time  Japan  has  wasted  much 
money  in  war  and  fruitless  preparation  for  war;  she 
now  needs  peace ;  she  needs  time  in  which  to  restore  the 
vigor  of  the  Japanese  race,  to  increase  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  encourage  education  and 
industry.  It  is  the  one  ambition  of  my  life  that  I  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  bringing  about  of  this 
much-desired  end.  Already  America  has  under  consid- 
eration a  treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  England 
and  France,  and,  though  temporarily  hindered,  unques- 
tionably the  time  will  come  when  such  a  treaty  will  be 
formed.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  such  a  treaty  will 
be  formed,  not  alone  between  these  three  great  nations, 
but  when  Japan  also  will  be  included.  If  Japan  should 
enter  such  a  treaty,  then  with  England  and  America 
she  would  form  a  wall  of  peace  extending  from  the  East 
to  the  West  making  war  forever  impossible.  This  hope 
which  I  have  here  freely  expressed  is  indeed  my  per- 
sonal hope  and  desire  but  I  am  bold  to  say  that  it  is 
also  the  hope  and  the  desire  of  all  the  sensible  men  in 
every  walk  of  life  in  Japan. 


Arbitrating  Questions  of  Honor. 

Address  of  President  Taft  at  the  Public  Mass-Meeting  at 
Which  was  discussed  the  Arbitration  Treaties  with 
Qreat  Britain  and  Prance,  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas,  Pan-American  Building:,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  8,  1911. 

President  Taft  was  then  introduced,  and  received  with 
long-continued  applause.     He  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  You  have  just  listened  to  a 
most  interesting  speech  recounting  the  number  of 
reasons  why  Japan  and  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
and  are  united  in  bonds  of  amity.  We  heard  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  represents  Japan  the  state- 
ment of  his  ambition  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when 
Japan  should  be  united  with  the  other  nations  in  such  a 
peace  obligation  as  that  we  are  now  trying  to  make  com- 
plete between  England  and  the  United  States  on  the  one 
hand  and  between  Prance  and  the  United  States  on  the 
other.  I  ask  you  whether  we  ought  to  defeat  his  am- 
bition and  the  ambition  of  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sents by  saying  that  there  is  some  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  the  perfection  of  those  treaties?  Are  we  going 
to  take  the  flavor  out  of  this  movement  by  some  narrow 
reading  of  the  powers  of  one  of  the  branches  of  this 
Government?  Are  we  going  to  cause  a  halt  to  a  move- 
ment that  now  seems  to  have  an  impetus  which  will  be 
worldwide,  because  there  is  some  quirk  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  powers  of  one  of  the  legislative  branches  of 
this  Government?  You  have  got  to  hunt  around  to 
find  it,  at  any  rate.  What  is  the  use  of  discovering 
something  that  is  of  no  use? 

I  have  talked  on  the  subject  of  these  peace  treaties  in 
thirty  different  States — it  seemed  to  me  for  breakfast, 
for  luncheon,  and  for  dinner.  There  are  orators,  like 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting  here,  who  can  make  four 
different  speeches  for  fifty-eight  different  days  in  thirty 
different  States,  but  those  of  us  who  are  more  limited 
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have  to  fall  into  the  same  kind  of  argument^  to  use  the 
same  iUustrations^  and  to  enforce  what  we  have  to  say 
in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  language^  until  the 
poor  people  who  accompany  you  on  such  a  journey  are 
in  a  bad  way. 

I  remember  the  story  of  a  young  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  who  went  home  with  a  classmate  to 
an  old  plantation  in  that  State  where  they  had  family 
prayers.  As  they  were  kneeling,  the  father  of  the  fam- 
ily prayed  and  prayed  quite  at  length,  so  much  so  that 
the  somewhat  unregenerate  visitor  felt  a  little  uncom- 
fortable on  his  knees.  He  nudged  his  classmate  to  know 
when  the  end  was  to  come.  "Has  he  got  to  Braddock's 
defeat  yeti^^  "No/*  said  his  classmate,  ^Tie  has  not." 
"Well,  then,  he  is  only  half  through.*'  And  so  it  was 
with  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  accompany  me  on 
the  trip — ^if  I  put  certain  stories  into  my  speeches  they 
contributed  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  their  quiet 
somnolence,  but  if  I  left  them  out  there  was  an  inquiry 
as  to  my  normal  condition.  I  don't  feel  like  perpe- 
trating upon  this  audience  that  speech,  which  comes 
back  to  me  now  with  waves  of  memory,  lest  I  should 
occupy  too  much  of  your  time,  and  lest  I  might  find 
among  the  audience  some  who  had  been  u^nwise  enough 
to  read  it  after  it  was  delivered.  Then,  too,  there  is 
another  feeling  that  makes  me  hesitate.  When  I  get 
out  of  Washington,  and  away  from  the  eaves  of  tiie 
capital,  I  feel  a  little  more  at  liberty  to  speak  out  with 
reference  to  the  duty  of  the  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Government;  but  here  the  communications  I  have  to 
make  are  liinited  by  the  Constitution,  and  ought  to  go 
directly  to  the  body,  rather  than  that  I  should  stand 
upon  the  street  comer,  or  even  before  such  an  intelligent 
and  influential  audience  as  this,  and  say  what  I  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  do. 

To  recur  again  to  the  speech  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman whom  we  have  just  heard.  While  Japan  is  not 
now  one  of  the  treaty-making  powers  with  whom  we  are 
hoping  to  come  into  closer  union  by  reason  of  these 
treaties,  she  has  manifested  her  deep  interest  in  the 
treaties  and  her  sympathy  in  making  them  possible  by 
waiving  altogether  one  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty  she  made 
with  Great  Britain  which  might  have  interfered  with 
closing  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  We  are  indebted  to  her  for  that,  and  if  she 
can  make  that  concession,  having  no  interest — or  at 
least  no  direct  interest — ^why  cannot  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  make  a  similar  concession  ? 

Those  of  us  who  are  gathered  here  I  am  sure  are  not 
wild  enthusiasts  in  respect  to  this  movement,  and  do 
not  hope  for  something  that  never  can  come  about.  I 
think  we  are  practical  people.  We  don't  expect  that 
war  is  going  to  be  abolished  tomorrow  morning,  or  that 
the  millennium  is  coming  just  after  breakfast.  We  know 
that  movements  of  this  sort  must  progress  slowly.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  have  foresight  and  in- 
telligence enough  to  recognize  a  real  step  of  pro^n^sa 
when  it  is  taken.  We  shall  never  dispose  of  the  move- 
ment toward  armament  and  toward  increasing  arma- 
ment until  we  satisfy  the  nations,  who  are  carrying  on 
this  movement  merely  for  self-defense  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  integrity,  that  there  is  some  other  means 
upon  which  they  can  really  rely  for  the  settlement  of 
international  controversies.  When  they  find  that  mean^ 
and  can  certainly  rely  on  it,  then  they  will  give  up 


armament.  It  is  not  with  pleasure  that  they  are  pur- 
suing the  policy  of  appropriating  $200,000,000  or  $300,- 
000,000,  or  halt  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  order  that 
their  armament  may  increase.  If  tiiey  can  count  on 
some  practical  means  by  which  that  can  be  avoided 
against  which  the  armament  is  to  be  a  protection,  then 
we  can  be  certain  that  armament  will  be  given  up. 

Now,  ultimately,  of  course  we  all  look  forward  to  an 
arbitral  court  into  which  one  nation  may  summon  any 
other  nation  and  make  that  other  nation  respond  to  a 
judgment  of  that  court.  It  may  be  that  the  nation  will 
come  in  unwillingly,  but  it  will  originally  have  made  a 
treaty  by  which  it  agreed  to  abide  the  judgment  of  that 
court,  and  then  the  judgment  having  been  rendered,  it 
will  be  enforced  either  by  public  opinion  of  nations,  or, 
if  necessary,  by  an  international  police  force.  Then  we 
shall  have  something  upon  which  we  can  count.  Now 
let  me  ask  you  whether  we  are  ever  going  to  get  to  that 
court,  if  it  is  impossible  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  agree  that  we  are  bound  to  go  into  that  court, 
whether  the. Senate  likes  it  when  the  case  comes  or  not? 
If  that  is  the  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  Senate, 
we  might  just  as  well  give  up  going  into  court  at  all  or 
the  hope  that  we  will  ever  have  such  an  arbitral  court. 
We  have  got  to  surrender  something,  as  Mr.  Poster  has 
said.  We  have  got  to  surrender  something  of  our  in- 
dependence if  we  are  going  to  accomplish  anything  in 
the  way  of  bringing  about  an  administration  of  justice 
to  which  we  are  all  subject  internationally.  The  ques- 
tion of  arbitrating  honor  gives  me  less  trouble  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  controversy,. because  we  have  before  us 
the  history  of  individuals,  and  we  know  what  that  is; 
and  we  know  what  quarrels  are  that  involve  honor,  and 
we  know  that  we  have  lived  down  the  barbarous  way  of 
settling  them.  To  say  that  you  cannot  satisfy  your 
honor  without  shedding  a  little  blood  is  to  go  back  to  the 
Dark  Ages.  When  is  it  that  you  ought  to  have  some- 
body to  intervene  and  reach  a  common  sense  conclusion, 
except  when  your  honor  is  involved?  And  thus  those 
traits  of  your  character  are  drawn  into  the  controversy 
so  that  your  anger  is  roused,  and  you  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  look  at  the  issue  calmly  and  with  judgment.  It 
is  just  at  that  time  that  you  want  to  call  in  somebody 
who  is  calm  and  who  is  not  affected  by  those  things  that 
move  a  man  with  "good  red  blood,"  as  it  is  said.  You 
then  want  to  tall  in  somebody  who  can  adjudge  as  be- 
tween you  and  the  person  who  has  infringed  what  you 
regard  as  your  honor,  to  say  what  the  facts  are.  If 
there  ever  was  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  adjudged,  it  is  a 
question  of  honor.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  nothing 
so  humorous — ^and  that  is  one  of  the  saving  graces  of 
the  American  people — ^nothing  so  humorous,  as  you  look 
back  in  the  history  of  the  EngUsh  and  the  American 
people,  as  this  method  of  settling  disputes  about  honor. 
The  idea  that  when  a  man  has  insulted  me,  the  only  way 
by  which  I  can  wipe  out  that  insult  is  to  invite  him.  out 
into  a  ten-acre  lot  and  stand  myself  up  as  a  target  at 
forty  paces,  to  see  whether  he  can  hit  me  or  not !  You 
will  understand  that  the  kind  of  a  target  I  make  im- 
presses me  with  the  force  of  that  argument.  Of  course, 
if  I  am  a  good  marksman,  and  he  is  a  fairly  good  target, 
and  I  have  the  right,  under  the  code  duello,  to  hit  him 
if  I  can,  if  I  do,  and  he  misses  me,  I  go  home  with  that 
satisfaction  with  respect  to  conditions  as  they  are  that 
those  who  are  situated  comfortably  in  life  usually  have ; 
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but  if  he  hits  me^  and  I  escape  death  and  take  a  con- 
valescence of  two  or  three  months^  I  have  to  have  a  good 
deal  subtler  brain  than  I  now  have  to  reason  out  any 
way  by  which  that  result  satisfied  my  honor  in  being 
insulted  by  him. 

Now,  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  English 
people — ^not  so  long  ago — ^when  if  an  Englishman  was 
sued  in  a  court  of  justice — sued  on  a  bond^  it  may  be — 
he  was  brought  in,  and,  being  a  little  short  of  evidence, 
he  demanded  wager  of  battle  on  the  issue  whether  he 
ever  made  the  bond.  Then  the  learned  judges  pulled 
out  two  long  swords,  arranged  a  24-foot  ring,  and  let 
the  defendant  and  plaintiff  get  at  each  other  with  those 
swords.  If  the  defendant  cut  off  the  head  or  the  arm 
of  the  plaintiff  and  knocked  him  out,  that  established, 
as  a  matter  of  law  and  fact,  in  that  court  of  justice,  that 
he  had  never  made  the  bond,  or,  if  he  had,  that  he  had 
paid  it.  That  was  what  they  called  "wager  of  battle.*' 
I  ask  you  if  it  does  not  seem  as  ridiculous  as  possible? 
Can  it  be  that  that  was  ttie  case  260  years  ago  in  the 
courts  of  justice  of  England,  to  which  we  l«ok  now  for 
all  the  perfection  possible  in  the  principles  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice?  Well,  it  is  so  historically. 
And  yet,  as  I  say,  it  awakens  the  risibles,  and  ought  to, 
of  every  civilized  person  that  hears  it  today.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  in  what  respect  the  settlement 
of  international  controversies  today  differs  in  the  slight- 
est from  the  wager  of  battle  in  the  courts  of  justice  of 
England  250  years  ago? 

Now  the  question  is  whether  we  have  ingenuity 
enough,  whether  we  have  perception  enough,  whether  we 
have  self-restraint  enough,  whether  we  have  common 
sense  enough  to  come  together  as  peoples  of  this  world 
and  make  an  arrangement  by  which  we  shall  settle  con- 
troversies that  arise  in  some  more  human,  some  more  log- 
ical, some  less  brutal  and  unsatisfactory  way  than  war  ? 

It  has  fallen  to  this  country  to  lead  in  this  matter, 
and  that  is  because  we  are  so  situated  without  entangling 
alliances,  and  so  strong  without  the  greatest  army  and 
without  the  greatest  navy,  that  nobody  would  charge  us 
with  cowardice  on  account  of  trying  to  find  some  other 
method  of  settling  international  controversies  than  by 
war.  Everybody  knows — ^we  know,  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  be  willing  to  admit — that  we  are  not 
a  cowardly  nation.  Therefore  we  are  not  in  a  position 
where  our  motives  can  be  misunderstood.'  We  are  in  a 
position  of  comfortable  isolation,  where  we  donH  have 
to  keep  up  our  armament  as  other  nations  do  who  live 
as  closely  as  they  do  in  Europe.  The  common  people 
of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  oif  the 
entire  continent  of  Europe,  look  to  us  to  lead  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  Are  we  going  to  turn  upon  these  people 
after  we  have  made  this  step?  Are  we  going  to  take 
the  flavor  out  of  the  step  that  we  have  already  taken? 
Are  we  going  to  turn  back  on  this  movement  and  say, 
'^ell,  we  are  very  sorry;  we  are  very  sympathetic  with 
you ;  we  hope  you  will  get  along  well,  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  our  Constitution  that  prevents  us  from  assum- 
ing any  obligation  in  respect  to  the  future  decision  of 
an  arbitral  court  ?"  I  hope  not,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
make  it  any  less  probable  by  saying  any  more. 

.  .  .  The  Emperor  of  Japan,  on  opening  in  person  the 
Diet  on  December  27,  said  that  he  deeply  deplored  the 
disturbances  in  China  and  prayed  for  a  speedy  restora- 
tion of  peace. 


Progress  Beyond  the  Most  5ang:uine 

Dreams. 

Hon.  Bichard  Bartholdt,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Missouri,  and  president  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Group  in  Congress,  was  then  introduced,  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  CJiairman,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  Only  seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
at  its  conference  at  St.  Louis,  adopted  a  resolution 
drafted  by  me  and  championed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  presides  tonight,  declaring  in  favor  of  a 
second  Hague  Conference,  and  proposing,  as  a  program 
for  that  great  meeting,  general  arbitration  treaties  be- 
tween the  several  nations  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 
possibilities  of  war.  As  I  say,  this  was  only  seven  years 
ago;  and  today?  Why,  the  second  Hague  Conference 
has  actually  been  held,  and  the  general  arbitration 
treaties,  then  vaguely  hoped  for,  are  as  living  realities 
before  the  great  chanceleries  of  the  world  as  the  con- 
crete proposition  of  a  far-seeing  American  President, 
and  Great  Britain,  Ffance,  and  Germany,  the  three 
mightiest  military  countries  on  earth,  have  already 
given  their  formal  assent  to  this  great  American  policy. 

It  is  progress,  my  friends,  beyond  the  dreams  even  of 
those  of  us  who  have  stood  in  the  firing  line  of  the  war 
against  war.  And  there  is  still  more,  I  might  almost 
say  stronger,  evidence  of  the  rapid  evolution  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  permanent  condition  of  world  peace.  It 
does  not  consist  in  written  agreements,  but  outside  of 
those  and  back  of  those  agreements  a  new  spirit  has 
manifested  itself,  a  spirit  which,  besides  compelling  the 
dictation  of  and  the  adhesion  to  peace  treaties,  makes 
the  avoidance  of  war  a  voluntary  policy  of  government. 
The  most  recent  history  records  a  signal  triumph  of 
peace  due  to  this  spirit.  By  it  the  number  of  unfought 
wars  has  been  increased  by  one  significant  instance.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  Dogger  Bank  incident,  which  threatened 
a  bloody  war  between  England  and  Bussia,  but  resolved 
itself,  upon  calm  investigation,  into  a  ludicrous  case  of 
mistaken  identity,  nor  have  I  in  mind  the  bloodless  an- 
nexation by  Austria  of  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  surely,  if  attempted  twenty,  aye, 
even  fifteen,  years  ago,  would  have  precipitated  a  Euro- 
pean war.  No,  I  have  reference  to  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment by  Germany  and  France  of  the  Morocco  question. 
Earely  was  public  opinion  as  excited,  has  feeling  run  as 
high  as  in  these  two  countries  during  last  summer. 
Seldom  has  the  jingo  press  with  its  inciting  editorials 
had  a  more. responsive  audience  than  in  the  days  of  July 
and  September.  A  single  word,  a  single  warlike  pose 
of  the  ruler  was  all  that  was  required  to  set  in  motion 
the  terrible  machinery  of  a  modem  war  between  two 
first-class  powers.  The  warmongers  would  have  en- 
deavored to  justify  such  a  calamity.  It  would  have  beea 
easy  for  them  to  demonstrate  the  historical  necessity  of 
such  a  war,  as  the  conflict  was  between  nations  which 
the  fanatics  of  international  anarchy  have  made  the 
people  believe  to  be  arch  enemies.  At  the  time,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  a  thousand  times 
easier  to  justify  war  than  to  justify  the  preservation  of 
peace.  But  the  German  Emperor — ^honor  to  him! — 
determinedly  stood  his  ground.  Although  at  the  head 
of  the  greatest  military  establishment  of  the  world,  in 
command  of  a  power  large  enough  to  crush  almost  any 
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enemy,  he  has  never  soiled  his  hands  with  the  blood  of 
war,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  bitter  invectives  and  dia- 
tribes of  the  war  party,  he  could  not  be  moved  to  do  it 
in  this  instance  and  to  allow  German/s  forty  years' 
peace  to  be  broken.  As  a  consequence,  the  war  party 
has  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  while  the  peace  party  and 
the  spirit  which  it  disseminates  has  achieved  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  of  modern  times;  and  the  Kaiser? 
We  may  not  see  it  now,  but  future  historians  will  proba- 
bly give  him  the  credit  that  by  his  circumspection  and 
his  self-restraint  he  has  inscribed  his  name  for  all  time 
in  the  book  of  honor  in  which  are  recorded  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  It  is  more  glory  for  him  than  he 
could  have  gathered  on  a  hundred  battle-fields. 

Circumspection  and  self-restraint — ^that  is  it,  my 
friends.  These  qualities,  the  essentials  of  real  human 
culture,  are  always  the  premises  of  conciliation  and 
peaceful  agreements  between  the  nations.  As  soon  as  a 
dispute  has  been  removed  from  the  clutches  of  passion 
and  placed  upon  the  basis  of  reasonable  consultation, 
then  the  unreasonable  solution,  with  its  employment  of 
brute  force,  is  invariably  excluded.  This  the  friends  of 
peace  have  always  insisted  upon,  and,  therefore,  they 
have  endeavored  to  create  and  strengthen  instruments 
by  which  it  will  be  possible  in  a  critical  moment  to  pro- 
tect deliberate  judgment,  to  protect  reason  against  the 
foolish  clamor  of  excited  jingoes. 

The  arbitration  treaties  as  proposed  by  President 
Taft  are  just  such  an  instrument.  But  before  I  discuss 
this  magna  charta  of  peace  which  America  is  offering  to 
the  world,  let  me  show  you  for  a  minute  the  reverse  side 
of  the  picture.  While  we  pacifists  are  claiming  vic- 
tories, our  jingo  friends  may  well  point  to  Italy's  war 
on  Turkey  and  the  Russian  advance  on  Persia  as  evi- 
dendes  that  the  war  spirit  is  still  alive.  Our  answer  to 
that  is  that  no  sensible  advocate  of  peace  has  ever 
claimed  that  despite  the  new  spirit  sporadic  aggressions 
may  not  occur.  We  have  laws  against  murder,  yet 
murders  are  daily  committed;  but  the  fact  of  their 
occurrence  does  certainly  not  argue  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  laws  against  these  horrible  crimes.  We  demand 
laws  against  war  because,  if  they  do  not  result  in  abol- 
ishing armed  conflicts  altogether,  they  will  at  least  have, 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  a  deterring  effect. 
And  has  it  not  occurred  to  you  how  differently  today  the 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  world  regards  Italy's 
aggression  ?  Up  to  a  short  time  ago — ^a  very  short  time 
ago,  considering  the  rate  of  human  progress — ^the  war 
at  Tripoli  would  have  been  considered  as  something 
quite  natural — as  an  assertion  of  a  natural  right  on  the 
part  of  Italy — ^but  what  is  the  world's  opinion  today? 
Have  you  met  anybody  who  tries  to  defend  that  war, 
or  have  you  seen  a  single  press  comment,  outside  of 
Italy,  endeavoring  to  even  justify  it?  Here  you  have 
the  evidence  to  what  extent  the  new  spirit  has  already 
captivated  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  And^ 
instead  of  harming  the  peace  movement  or  retarding  its 
progress,  Italy's  example,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  the  iniquities  of  the  present  international  order 
of  things,  is  actually  having  the  effect  of  accentuating  it. 
In.  all  civilized  coimtries  growing  circles  of  people  begin 
to  realize  how  justified  and  timely  is  the  demand  of  the 
peace  advocates  that  s]ich  aggressions  should  in  the  fu- 
ture be  guarded  against  by  binding  international  agree- 
ments.    The  Italian  is  proof  even  to  the  imbecile  of 


what  we  have  always  asserted — ^namely,  that  today  peace 
is  maintained  only  as  long  as  it  pleases  the  rulers,  and 
that  the  demand  comes  none  too  soon  which  aims  at  the 
conversion  of  this  pleasure,  this  arbitrary  will,  into  an 
obligation  to  keep  the  peace.  And  this  is  all  we  have 
ever  asked.  We  want  to  erect,  between  war  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  rulers,  as  well  as  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mob  on  the  other,  a  reliable  safeguard  to 
protect  the  people's  greatest  boon— its  peace. 

Just  such  a  safeguard  we  will  have  in  President  Taff  s 
arbitration  treaties.  There  are  at  present  two  ways  to 
settle  an  international  difference — ^by  diplomacy  or  by 
war.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  erect  between  the  two  another 
barrier  in  the  shape  of  arbitration,  so  that  where  diplo- 
macy fails  we  may  resort  to  arbitration  to  save  us,  if 
possible,  from  the  curse  of  war.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  will  be  a  benefit — no,  a  benefaction — ^to 
mankind,  and  if  there  is  any  one  opposed  to  it,  it  will 
be  well  to  exaiiiine  his  mind  and  his  motives.  You  have 
heard  from  the  distinguished  speakers  preceding  me 
that  there  is  opposition  on  the  part  of  certain  Senators 
against  the  ratification  of  these  treaties,  but  to  my  mind 
not  a  single  one  of  the  objections  I  have  heard  is  well 
taken.  Some  say  the  Senate's  prerogative  is  invaded  by 
the  section  providing  for  a  commission  of  inquiry,  while 
in  fact  the  Senate  has  the  last  word  with  regard  to  every 
single  proposition  to  refer  a  case  to  arbitration.  If  I 
had  my  way,  I  would  wipe  out  altogether  the  Senate's 
concurrence  in  these  matters,  and  insist  on  that  body 
conferring  wholesale  authority  on  the  President  in  all 
questions  of  arbitration.  I  do  not  want  it  said  by 
the  enemies  of  a  Republican  form  of  government 
that  monarchies  are  more  effective  than  republics 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  or  in  any  other 
respect.  We  must  remember  that  arbitration,  in 
order  to  be  possible  and  effective,  should  be  re- 
sorted to  without  delay,  for  if  you  permit  an  interna- 
tional controversy  to  become  the  subject  of  protracted 
public  discussion  there  is  great  danger  of  the  public 
mind  becoming  inflamed  and  the  passions  becoming 
aroused,  thus  rendering  a  peaceable  settlement  prob- 
lematical, if  not  impossible.  From  my  viewpoint,  there- 
fore, the  treaties  are  suffering  from  too  much  Senate 
rather  than  too  little.  One  Senator,  from  my  personal 
knowledge,  objects  to  an  American  question  h&ng  left 
to  the  decision  of  outsiders;  but  is  not  the  commission 
of  inquiry  to  consist  of  three  Americans,  besides  tlie 
three  so-called  outsiders,  and  must  not  five  of  the  six 
agree  before  a  controversy  can  be  sent  to  arbitration  at 
all?  Is  it  likely  that  two  of  three  Americans  to  be 
honored  by  an  American  President  with  such  a  high 
appointment  could  ever  be  found  to  betray  vital  Amer- 
ican interests?  The  man  who  objects  to  these  provis- 
ions is  simply  an  enemy  of  arbitration,  and,  to  be  con- 
sistent, he  would  have  to  be  an  enemy,  too,  of  the  insti- 
tution of  courts  of  law,  for  when  you  and  I  agree  to 
refer  a  dispute  to  a  court,  do  we  not  leave  the  decision 
as  to  our  rights  to  a  judge  who  may  be,  and  most  likely 
is,  an  entire  stranger  to  both  contending  parties,  the 
same  as  international  judges  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
strangers  to  the  contending  nations  ?  Arbitration,  after 
all,  means  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  an  ex- 
tension of  the  reign  of  law  such  as  is  in  vogue  in  all 
civilized  countries  to  international  relations,  and  the 
Senator  who  wants  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  instead  of 
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being  blindfolded^  to  have  an  eye  to  particular  national 
interests,  is,  I  say  again,  neither  a  friend  of  arbitration 
nor  a  friend  of  evenhanded  justice. 

These  treaties  should  be  ratified  at  once  without 
amendment.  To  amend  them — ^and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak — ^is  to  kill  them.  They  should  be  ratified  because 
they  are  a  guarantee  of  peace  by  providing  the  judicial 
machinery,  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  provide 
it,  to  preserve  the  peace.  They  should  be  ratified  be- 
cause they  will  eventually  relieve  the  people  of  vast 
burdens  of  taxation  or  enable  them  to  apply  the  money 
which  is  now  wasted  to  the  extent  of  60  cents  of  every 
dollar  for  war  preparations,  to  the  better  purposes  of 
peaceful  development.  They  should  be  ratified  because 
their  failure  would  be  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  peace  here 
and  everywhere  from  which  it  could  not  recuperate  in 
years,  and  they  should  be  ratified  because  not  to  do  so 
would  be  a  humiliation  and  an  irreparable  loss  of  pres- 
tige to  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
owe  their  existence  to  the  initiative,  the  foresight^  and 
the  courage  of  an  American  President. 

A  growing  public  sentiment  shared  by  what  is  noblest 
and  best  in  American  manhood,  demands  their  ratifica- 
tion. Let  us  hope  that  its  momentum  will  soon  become 
so  irresistible  that  the  organized  effort  to  amend  and 
destroy  them  will  result  as  disastrously  as  did  the  his- 
torical effort  of  the  redskins  to  hold  up  a  railway  train 
by  means  of  ropes.  No  American  Senate  must  ever 
prove  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  world  peace.  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention. 


The  last  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  of  the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Law.  As  Dr.  Kirchwey  has  been  uliable,  because  of 
press  of  work,  to  revise  his  manuscript  in  time  for  this 
issue,  his  address  will  appear  in  our  February  number. 
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The  Example  of  the  Treaties. 

Houston  (Tewa8)  Chronicle. 

A  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  national  variances  and  disputes  by  an  appeal 
to  the  province  of  reason  and  not  to  that  of  arms  is 
worth  more  to  mankind  and  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
civilization  than  all  the  inventions  in  ordnance  and  fire- 
works since  gunpowder  was  discovered — ^more  than  all 
the  men-of-war  battleships,  steel  cruisers,  turreted  moni- 
tors, and  torpedo  gunboats  ever  launched  with  which  to 
vex  the  seas  of  the  world,  turning  their  green  waters 
red.  Even  the  name  of  such  a  method  of  peace,  like  a 
rich  strain  of  melody,  will  salute  the  ears,  the  hearts, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  peaceful,  home-loving,  home-toil- 
ing, and  home-staying  millions  from  whom  mighty 
armies  are  now  drawn  and  mustered  by  their  rulers  and 
hurled  to  carnage  and  death. 

The  example  of  a  treaty  for  the  honorable  avoidance 
of  bloodshed  between  the  two  strongest  and  most  mar- 
tial nations  of  the  earth  will  light  up  the  world  and 
penetrate  its  darkest  recesses  like  a  celestial  halo  frotn 
on  high. 


A  Truce  for  the  Toilers. 

By  Amanda  M,  Hicks. 

Twenty  millions  of  soldiers  in  barrack  and  camp ; 

Twenty  millions  of  men  to  be  harnessed  and  fed ; 
Twenty  millions  in  arms  that  the  world  may  have  peace! 
Who  must  drudge,  who  must  sweat,  that  these  millions 
have  bread? 

If  men  live  without  toil, 

Who  must  toil   In  their  stead? 

New  King  of  the  Isles,  who  must  delve,  who  must  dig. 
That  your  dreadnaughts   and  cruisers   may   ride  every 
wave? 
Who  must  choke  in  your  mines,  who  must  faint  at  your 
looms. 
That  your  land  may  rank  first  of  the  mighty  and  brave? 
New  King  of  the  Isles, 
Is  your  problem  not  grave? 

Sunny  land  of  the  lilies,  fair  land  of  the  vine, 

Do  you  dare  fling  your  challenge  past  border  and  bar. 
While  your  face  is  yet  pale,  and  your  sinews  unknit, 
For  the  life-blood  you  drained  back  a  century  far? 
Fair  land  of  the  vine. 
Do  you  dare  stand  for  war? 

Flesh  of  bullock  for  men  who  in  idleness  rust; 

Brave  steeds  for  bold  riders  who  prance  on  the  plain ; 
Black  bread  for  the  toilers  who  moil  in  the  dust ; 
Heated  milk-giving  kine  straining  hard  at  the  wain — 
Kaiser  of  Fatherland, 
Is  your  problem  not  plain? 

Do  you  dare  with  club  brandished,  young  Thor  of  the  West, 
Drink  the  blood  of  young  children  who  weave  and  who 
spin, 
While   work-weakened   mothers   nurse   your   sons   at   the 
breast — 
Do  you  dare  to  stand  armed  the  world's  plaudits  to  win? 
Can  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes 
Hide  the  stain  of  your  sin? 

Great  lords  of  all  lands,  bold  captains  of  seas. 

Call  a  Truce  for  the  Tollers  who  delve  in  the  clod! 
Cry  "Peace"  to  all  peoples ;  fling  the  cry  to  the  breeze ! 
Call  a  Truce  of  the  Nations,  the  new  Truce  of  God ! 
Call  the  Truce  never  ending — 
The  "White  Truce  of  God." 
Berkeley,  Califobnia. 


The  Objections  to  the  Pending  Arbitra- 
tion Treaties. 

By  Thomas  Raebum  White,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  to  the  arbitral 
tion  treaties  by  the  Senate  are  substantially  these: 

First.  That  the  United  States  ought  not  to  bind 
itself  to  submit  to  arbitration  disputes  which  may  arise 
involving  its  honor,  vital  interests,  or  independence. 

Second.  That  if  a  treaty  is  concluded  binding  the 
United  States  to  submit  all  justiciable  questions  to 
arbitration,  it  ought  not  to  bind  itself  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  a  commission  as  to  whether  a  controversy  is 
or  is  not  justiciable. 
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Third.  That  the  treaty  as  proposed  will,  if  ratified, 
deprive  the  United  States  Senate  of  some  of  its  consti- 
tutional powers,  which  it  cannot  legally  delegate. 

1.  In  support  of  the  first  objection,  it  is  said  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  perhaps  others,  that  "the  United  States 
ought  never  to  specifically  bind  itself  to  arbitrate  ques- 
tions respecting  its  honor,  independence,  and  integrity,^^ 
arguing,  in  effect,  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  surrender 
the  right  of  self-defense.  This  reasoning  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  the  language  of  the  treaty,  and  also 
shows  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  whole  subject  of  international  arbitra- 
tion. 

Examining  the  text  of  the  treaties,  we  find  that  the 
only  questions  which  come  within  their  scope  are  those 
"which  are  justiciable  in  their  nature  by  reason  of  being 
susceptible  of  decision  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  or  equity."  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
several  writers,  and  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  governmental  policy, 
such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  could  never  come  within 
the  class  of  justiciable  questions;  a  justiciable  question 
is  one  which  involves  a  claim  of  right  on  both  sides, 
capable  of  being  decided  according  to  justice  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  facts  and  the  application  of  principles  of 
law.  But  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  international 
law  that  each  nation  has  the  right  to  determine  its 
governmental  policy,  and  no  other  nation  could  possibly 
question  its  right  to  do  this.  The  same  thing  is  true 
as  to  many  other  questions  which  have  been  referred  to 
as  matters  which  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion; for  example,  our  right  to  restrict  immigration. 
Similarly  the  principle  of  self-defense  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  treaties.  Even  in  municipal  law  the 
principle  of  self-defense  remains  unchallenged.  Vio- 
lence, and  even  homicide,  are  justifiable  under  the  law 
in  defense  of  life,  or,  under  some  circumstances,  in  re- 
pelling an  attack  upon  persons  or  property.  So  in  in- 
ternational matters,  if  another  nation  should  attack  the 
United  States  or  should  endeavor  to  enforce  its  claims 
by  violence,  as  by  ^Tjiidnapping  sailors,"  certainly  this 
country  would  resist  such  lawless  conduct  by  force,  just 
as  a  private  citizen  would  repel  the  burglar  who  is  cliiab- 
ing  into  his  window,  and  its  right  to  do  so  could  not  by 
the  wildest  fancy  be  deemed  a  justiciable  question  to 
be  submitted  to  a  court  of  arbitration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  ques- 
tions affecting  the  honor,  vital  interests,  or  independ- 
ence, if  they  are  justiciable  questions,  ought  not  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Boosevelt, 
"No  self-respecting  nation,  no  nation  worth  calling  a 
nation,  could  ever  in  actual  practice  consent  to  surren- 
der its  rights  in  such  matters." 

This  sentence  could  only  have  been  written  by  one 
who  was  of  opinion  that  a  nation  has  the  absolute  right 
to  be  the  judge  as  to  its  own  conduct,  and  to  determine 
exclusively  for  itself,  without  regard  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  whether  its  claim  in  a  given  situation  is  right 
and  just.  This  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  proper 
conception  of  the  administration  of  justice.  No  na- 
tion which  has  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others 
should  undertake  to  say  that  its  own  judgment  as  to  its 
course  of  action,  even  in  vital  matters,  will  be  infallible. 
What  would  we  think  of  a  private  citizen,  no  matter 
how  intelligent  and  well-intentioned,  if  he  should  re- 


fuse to  be  governed  by  the  courts  of  law  in  matters 
which  he  thought  involved  his  honor  or  vital  interests, 
but  would  undertake  by  violence  to  enforce  justice  him- 
self, on  the  theory  that  he  was  the  best  judge  of  what 
was  right  in  controversies  of  that  character? 

Arbitration  treaties  in  the  past  have  generally  ex- 
cepted from  their  terms  questions  affecting  the  honor, 
vital  interests,  and  independence  of  the  contracting 
parties.  This  omission  was  due  to  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  international  law  and  to  the  uncertain  character 
of  international  courts  and  commissions.  With  better 
understanding,  however,  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
international  law  which  should  govern  the  decision  of 
controversies  between  nations,  and  with  the  character 
of  the  tribunals  which  determine  such  questions  becom- 
ing more  satisfactory,  the  time  has  come  when  impor- 
tant questions,  as  well  as  unimportant  ones,  should  be  so 
decided.  A  treaty  with  the  reservation  above  men- 
tioned, and  leaving  to  the  nations  involved  the  right  to 
determine  whether  a  controversy  does  involve  their  vital 
interests,  honor,  or  independence,  means  nothing. 
Wherever  either  nation,  for  any  reason,  does  not  wish 
to  arbitrate  a  given  dispute,  it  could  withhold  such  dis- 
pute from  arbitration  on  the  plea  that  it  involved  its 
honor  or  vital  interests,  and  in  so  doing  would  not  sub- 
ject itself  to  the  charge  of  having  violated  the  treaty. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  objection — that  if  the 
United  States  agrees  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  ques- 
tions which  are  justiciable  in  character,  it  ought  not  to 
agree  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission as  to.  whether  a  question  is  justiciable.  But 
unless  some  reasonably  impartial  body  is  designated  or 
provided  for  to  decide  this  question,  the  treaty  will  be 
nothing  more  than  a  general  declaration  in  favor  of 
world  peace.  It  will  not  do  to  postpone  the  decision  of 
such  question  until  the  controversy  arises,  and  then 
have^  it  decided  by  the  President  and  the  Senate.  At 
that  time  there  will  not  be  that  calm  consideration 
which  is  needed  to  decide  properly  a  question  of  law. 
There  may  have  been  a  sharp  exchange  of  notes  and  the 
passion  of  the  nation  may  have  been  stirred.  Under 
these  circumstances  no  nation,  not  even  our  own,  would 
be  a  righteous  judge  in  its  own  cause.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  in  order  that  the  treaty  shall  mean  something, 
that  we  agree  in  advance  to  put  beyond  our  own  power 
the  decision  of  a  question  of  this  character:  and  the 
United  States  ought  to  do  this.  It  has  ever  claimed  to 
be,  and  in  most  instances  has  been,  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  world  peace.  It  is  preeminently  fitted  for 
such  leadership,  and  should  be  the  first  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  it  is  willing  in  advance  to  bind  itself  not  to  be 
the  judge  in  its  own  cause,  even  as  to  whether  the  con- 
troversy is  one  of  a  class  which  it  has  been  agreed  may 
be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Before  judicial  decision  can  be  effectively  substituted 
for  war  as  the  means  of  deciding  world  contraversies, 
nations  must  be  willing  to  lose  cases  in  which  they  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  right,  if  a  decision  to  that  effect 
is  made  by  some  competent  tribunal.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  United  States  to  lose  controversies  which  it 
ought  not  to  lose,  rather  than  to  refuse  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  surrender  its  right  to  be  the  judge  in  its 
own  cause. 

3.  The  final  objection  which  is  urged,  and  the  prin- 
cipal one,  apparently,  in  the  minds  of  the  Senate,  is 
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that  the  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  a  clause  submitting 
to  the  decision  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  a  controversy  is  justiciable 
would  be  an  illegal  surrender  of  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  Senate. 

This  objection  does  not  appear  to  be  well  foimded. 
It  is  not  doubted  that  the  Senate  has  power  to  bind 
itself  to  submit  a  particular  controversy  to  arbitration 
or  to  submit  generally  all  questions  of  dispute  arising 
with  another  nation  to  such  decision.  But  if  it  has  the 
power  to  submit  to  a  tribunal  all  matters  of  controversy, 
certainly  it  has  the  power  to  submit  such  as  a  commis- 
sion may  decide  to  be  justiciable.  Questions  have  been 
submitted  to  arbitration  many  times  by  the  United 
States,  through  the  action  of  the  President  and  Senate, 
and  frequently  among  the  points  decided  by  the  tribunal 
is  the  scope  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  based  upon  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  submitting  the  controversy  to  it  for 
decision.  This  is  the  same  character  of  question  now 
proposed  to  be  decided  by  the  Joint  High  Commission. 
The  power  to  make  treaties  is  granted  in  the  broadest 
terms  and  without  limitation  to  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  and  the  practice  of  the  Government 
from  the  beginning  show  beyond  question  that  the 
treaty-making  power  includes  the  power  to  provide  for 
the  judicial  determination  of  any  question  likely  to  in- 
volve us  in  international  difficulties.  This  would  cer- 
tainly include  the  power  to  provide  by  treaty  for  the 
judicial  determination  by  the  Joint  High  Commission, 
whether  a  controversy  was  justiciable  or  otherwise. 

The  United  States  now  has  another  opportunity  to 
signalize  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  between  the 
nations;  it  would  be  humiliating  if  the  opportunity 
should  be  lost  through  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Senate. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Arbitration  Treaties  Not  Unconsti- 
tutional. 

By  Professor  James  P.   Hall,  Dean  of  the  University  of 

Cliicago  Law  School. 

The  following  letter  from  Professor  Hall,  dated  No- 
vember 17,  was  received  by  Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  New 
England  representative  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
in  answer  to  a  request  for  an  opinion  on  the  constitu- 
tional objections  raised  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
against  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Prance : 

"In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  November  8,  I  would 
say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation of  the  Senate's  treaty-making  power  by  Article 
III  of  the  proposed  arbitration  treaties  with  England 
and  Prance,  submitting  to  a  Joint  High  Conmiission 
of  the  contracting  parties  the  decision  of  what  questions 
are  within  the  treaty^s  scope. 

"Any  governmental  act  of  a  legislative  character, 
whether  it  take  the  form  of  a  treaty  or  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, must  be  interpreted  before  it  can  be  applied,  and 
it  cannot  be  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  power  to 
confide  to  a  tribunal  of  a  judicial  character  the  duty  of 
interpreting  as  well  as  of  applying  rules  made  by  other 
departments  of  government.     If  interpreting  statutes 


were  legislation,  in  the  constitutional  sense.  Congress 
could  not  permit  the  Federal  courts  to  interpret  its 
laws,  for  Congress  can  no  more  delegate  substantial 
powers  of  legislation  to  the  courts  than  the  Senate  can 
delegate  its  treaty-making  powers  to  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal. Treaties,  as  well  as  acts  of  Congress,  are  by  the 
Constitution  made  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as 
such  they  frequently  come  before  our  courts  for  con- 
struction, not  only  as  to  their  meaning  in  subordinate 
details,  but  as  regards  their  application  to  any  subject- 
matter  in  question.  If,  for  instance,  the  right  of  Japa- 
nese to  attend  the  public  schools  of  California  had  be- 
come the  subject  of  litigation,  the  courts  must  have  in- 
terpreted our  treaties  with  Japan  and  have  decided 
either  that  the  treaties  gave  such  a  right  or  that  they 
did  not.  Whatever  the  decision,  surely  no  one  could 
have  seriously  claimed  that  the  courts  were  thereby 
usurping  the  treaty-making  power. 

"Now,  just  as  Congress  may  pass  laws  and  confer  upon 
certain  tribunals,  whether  courts  or  commissions,  power 
to  interpret  and  apply  them,  so  also  our  treaty-making 
power  may  make  treaties  and  confer  upon  appropriate 
tribunals  power  to  interpret  and  apply  them.  Indeed, 
how  otherwise  could  they  be  administered?  And  so  an 
arbitration  commission  may  be  empowered  to  pass  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty  under  which  it  acts,  as  well 
as  to  apply  that  meaning  to  the  case  before  it,  whether 
the  disputed  claases  affect  its  jurisdiction  or  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Every  tribunal  necessarily  decides  that  it 
has  jurisdiction  before  it  proceeds  to  a  further  hearing 
of  any  controversy  brought  before  it,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  the  terms  in  which  jurisdiction  is  conferred 
may  be  more  difBcult  to  interpret  in  one  case  than  in 
another  does  not  change  the  inherent  character  of  such 
decisions,  nor  make  them  an  exercise  of  legislative  or 
treaty-making  power  in  the  one  case,  if  they  would  not 
be  in  the  other. 

"Not  only  do  I  see  nothing  unconstitutional  in  the 
proposed  clause,  but  I  may  also  add  that  such  a  plan 
seems  to  me  highly  satisfactory  and  desirable,  whether 
from  the  standpoint  of  politics  or  of  good  morals.  The 
provisions  for  the  constitution  of  the  commission  seem 
to  safeguard  all  vital  national  interests  beyond  possibil- 
ity of  either  betrayal  or  serious  error.*' 


^•^ 


A  Reply  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

By  Bradley  Oilman. 

In  its  issue  of  October  7,  1911,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  honored  me  by  devoting  its  leading  editorial 
to  my  article  in  the  September  Advocate  of  Peace  on 
"Demos  and  a  World  Tribunal.^' 

In  this  editorial  the  Journal  urged  two  points.  The 
first  point  may  be  given  in  the  Journal's  own  words, 
as  follows: 

"In  expressing  his  views  as  to  the  best  way  to  edu- 
cate the  masses  against  war,  Bradley  Oilman,  writing 
in  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  is,  in  the  most  important 
part  of  his  argument,  entirely  in  agreement,  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal.  To  show  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  public  opinion  that  will  make  arbitration 
treaties  effective,  and  that  will  prevent  them  from  being 
overridden  by  bursts  of  popular  anger,  Mr.  Oilman 
says:  'A  treaty  or  an  understanding  between  Washing- 
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ton  and  London  or  Berlin,  untested  by  the  popular  will, 
under  the  clamor  of  demagogues  and  the  goading  of 
yellow  journals,  is  no  better  than  Don  Quixote^s  visor 
of  pasteboard.  Here,  then,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem  and  project  of  world  arbitration,  of  law  in- 
stead of  war;  if  Demos  can  be  educated  to  stand  firmly 
for  it,  even  when  rivalry  and  bitterness  are  aroused, 
then,  and  then  only,  will  armor-plate  sell  as  junk  and 
the  War  OflSce  be  offered  for  rental.^  This  has  for 
years  been  our  contention — ^that  wars  are  created,  not 
by  designing  oflScials  and  not  by  oflScers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  but  by  popular  clamor  and  demand/' 

In  order  to  see  how  genuine  is  the  interest  of  the 
Journal  in  the  education  of  the  people  toward  law  as  a 
substitute  for  war,  I  have  examined  six  of  its  recent 
issues ;  and  although  I  find  repeatedly  direct  or  indirect 
attacks  on  the  great  peace  crusade — showing  that  the 
Journal  is  sensitive  to  this  modem  movement — I  no- 
where find  a  sentence  which  advocates  this  crusade  for 
peace  education,  which,  in  the  issue  of  October  7,  it 
says  is  one  of  its  firm  beliefs.  Saul  is  found  among 
the  prophets,  but  his  coming  is  very  recent,  and  he 
speaks  in  a  feeble  and  uncertain  tone. 

Moreover,  I  find,  in  every  recent  issue  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  aflBrmations  or  implications  that 
war  alone  is  to  be  depended  on  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes ;  I  find  also  a  manifest  exaltation 
of  war  and  its  glories,  and  a  jubilant  "I  told  you  so*' 
when  any  part  of  the  peace  program  breaks  down.  The 
recent  lapse  of  Italy — one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Hague  Conference — far  from  arousing  regret,  as  it 
should,  in  all  real  advocates  of  peace,  arouses  an  unholy 
glee  in  the  heart  of  the  militant  editor  of  the  Journal, 
and  he  quite  forgets  the  Dagger  Bank,  and  Algeciras, 
and  the  many  other  lesser  achievements  of  the  Hague 
Court. 

No,  despite  the  Journal's  assertion  of  its  belief  that 
the  people  alone  make  wars  or  forbid  them,  and  that 
popular  education  is  the  true  field  of  work  for  apostles 
of  peace,  a  careful  perusal  of  its  recent  issues  convinces 
one  that  it  cares  but  little  for  this  education  of  Demos, 
and  that  it  lends  its  pen  and  its  sympathies  to  the  forces 
symbolized  by  bullet  and  bayonet.  Its  dictum,  in  a 
recent  issue,  that  ^'present  human  needs  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  past,"  is  one  of  those  evil  half- 
truths  which,  if  followed,  would  give  us  duels  and  pesti- 
lences, and  bind  us  down  to  the  stage  coach,  and  send 
us  to  an  astrologic  questioning  of  the  stars. 

I  wish  I  could  feel  sure  that  the  Journal  is  whole- 
hearted in  its  declaration  for  the  peace  education  of 
the  people;  but  we  cannot  expect  a  military  organ  like 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  to  grow  enthusiastic  over 
the  dream  of  universal  peace  through  international  law. 
It  sees  everything  under  the  blood-tint  of  war,  and  al- 
most necessarily  so;  it  probably  believes  itself  when  it 
says  in  a  recent  number,  *T[t  is  the  men  who  are  working 
on  fortifications,  in  navy  yards,  and  in  all  the  manifest 
aspects  of  military  preparation  who  are  laboring  in  the 
vineyard  of  peace.'*  This  has  been  said  by  other  men 
than  the  Journal  editor — some  of  them  less  excusable 
than  is  he.  But  how  puerile,  how  at  variance  with  the 
most  fundamental  laws  of  psychology,  are  such  auda- 
cious assertions!  Does  the  boy  who  has  constructed  a 
toy  water-wheel  lay  the  completed  toy  on  a  shelf,  or 
does  he  hasten  to  find  a  brook  where  he  may  see  that 


product  of  his  skill  in  action  ?  And  when  he  has  made 
a  kite,  is  he  not  eager'to  try  it  in  the  air  ?  And  when 
a  grown  man  has  invented  some  new  device  for  a  ma- 
chine in  his  factory,  he  is  not  at  all  content  to  look 
upon  his  reshaped  machine,  inactive  and  silent,  as  the 
satisfying  completion  of  his  efforts.  No;  the  human 
brain  and  heart  as  surely  strain  toward  the  test  of  ac- 
tion, of  service,  for  their  new  devices  and  inventions 
as  the  needle  strains  toward  the  pole.  And  the  "work- 
ers in  the  manifold  aspects  of  military  preparation*' 
long  for  war  as  naturally  as  a  transitive  verb  longs  for 
its  predicate. 

But  let  it  be  granted,  however,  and  joyously  proclaimed, 
that  there  are  men„  veteran  soldiers,  who,  having  looked 
upon  grim,  ghastly  war,  have  found  it  '4iell,*'  and  have 
turned  with  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace  which  opened  to  them;  but  a  military  organ  like 
the  Journal  is  nourished  upon  "wars  and, rumors  of 
wars'*  and  the  fading  memories  of  old-time  heroisms; 
it  has  no  future  of  peaceful  pursuits  if  the  battle-liags 
are  furled. 

The  Journal  affirms,  in  a  disinterested  tone,  that  the 
people.  Demos,  alone  is  responsible  for  war,  and  then 
washes  its  hands  of  all  responsibility;  but  it  knows  well 
that  the  giant  Demos  stumbles  and  gropes,  and  is  easily 
inflamed,  and  as  easily  misled.  Often  Demos  is,  for  a 
time,  only  a  gigantic  cat's-paw  manipulated  by  adroit 
monkeys  of  the  yellow  press;  at  such  a  time  secondary 
causes  surpass  the  primary  cause  in  culpability,  although 
it  is  usually  difficult  to  serve  a  warrant  of  arrest  upon 
them.  One  of  these  secondary  causes  of  war  is  the 
iteration  and  reiteration,  by  a  few  interested  journals 
and  a  few  strabismic  spectators  like  Richard  Hobson, 
of  our  need  of  a  greater  and  ever  greater  navy;  this  is 
the  method  of  creating  a  public  demand  by  forcing  a 
supply  which  is  followed  by  certain  clever  publishers  of 
fiction,  and  the  public  is  made  to  think  that  it  desires 
books  which  later  it  will  find  dull- and  armaments  which 
it  does  not  need. 

The  second  point  which  the  Journal  makes,  in  com- 
menting on  the  article  "Demos  and  a  World  Tribunal," 
mav  be  understood  best  from  its  own  words : 

"Much  as  we  value  the  sanity  of  Mr.  Oilman's  plan 
of  education,  we  would  offer  him  a  suggestion.  He  ad- 
vocates historical  lectures,  accompanied  with  pictures 
representing  the  'horrors  of  war.'  Here  he  falls  far 
short  of  a  public  duty.  To  be  perfectly  fair,  he  should 
recommend  also  lectures  and  pictures  to  show  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slaughters  of  peace — the  thousands  burned 
to  death  in  the  fire-traps  of  large  cities,  the  thousands 
killed  in  mines,  the  hosts  killed  and  injured  by  rail- 
roads, for  these  killings  are  with  us  every  day;  they 
number  their  victims  by  the  score,  where  one  is  sacri- 
ficed in  war;  they  are  the  grizzly  concomitants  of  our 
much-vaunted  civilization,  while  the  Tiorrors  of  war' 
occur  only  at  long  intervals." 

Granted  that  the  'horrors  of  war"  occur  only  at  long 
intervals,  the  world  realizes  more  and  more  clearly — 
and  even  the  Journal  must  grant  it — ^that  the  burdens 
of  war  preparation  are  oppressively  and  continually  with 
us.  But  this  diversion  of  the  Journal's  readers  from 
the  "Horrors  of  War"  to  "The  Slaughters  of  Peace," 
while  ingenious,  is  quite  aside  from  the  main  issue.  It 
is  true  that  large  cities  offer  many  opportunities  for  the 
application  of  reforms,  and  that  mines  and  railroads 
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number  their  victims  by  scores  and  hundreds  every 
year;  but  that  is  "another  stoi^/^  as  Kipling  would 
say — a  terrible  story  of  careless,  selfish  inhumanity, 
and  those  evils  should  be  remedied,  but  not  by  the  work- 
ers for  an  international  tribunal — although  many  of 
those  workers  are  also  workers  in  these  other  fields. 
When  the  Journal  tries  to  divert  attention  from  "The 
Horrors  of  War''  by  calling  attention  to  the  "Slaughters 
of  Peace,"  it  is  as  if  some  undesirable  citizen,  when 
charged  with  maintaining  an  unsanitary  plague-spot  on 
his  premises,  should  seek  to  exculpate  himself  by  calling 
attention  to  a  neighboring  grocer  who  is  violating  the 
pure-food  law.  Granted  that  cities  and  mines  and  rail- 
roads slaughter  their  thousands,  the  peace  societies  are 
not  responsible  for  these  evils,  but  must  keep  to  their 
own  field,  there  striving  for  the  abolition  of  the  periodic 
"Horrors  of  War''  and  the  ever-present  economic  bur- 
dens of  a  preparation  for  war,  whose  coming  is  less  and 
less  probable  as  the  world  swings  iato  the  younger  day 
and  "the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process 
of  the  suns." 


^•<» 


The  Chicago  Office  and  Field 
Secretaryship. 

By  Charles  E.  Beals,  Field  Secretary. 

The  climax  of  President  Taft's  visit  to  Chicago,  late 
in  October,  was  reached  at  the  Orchestra  Hall  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Club,  when 
several  thousand  persons  were  unable  to  secure  admis- 
sion to  the  packed  hall.  The  President  spoke  on  "Arbi- 
tration," and  presented  his  great  theme  from  a  high 
moral  standpoint.  Earely  does  a  public  speaker  carry 
an  audience  so  completely  with  him  as  did  Mr.  Taft  on 
this  occasion.  The  sublimity  of  the  theme,  the  sincerity 
and  moral  passion  of  the  speaker,  the  far-reaching  re- 
sults* which  would  follow  the  ratification  of  the  treaties, 
gripped  the  great  audience  and  raised  it  to  a  high  pitch 
of  enthusiasm. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  has  appointed  a  very 
efl5cient  committee  on  International  Peace.  Mrs.  Leroy 
A.  Goddard,  the  wife  of  President  Goddard,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Society,  is  chairman.  Plans  are  brewing  for 
some  important  work  in  the  near  future. 

The  Chicago  oflBce  is  cooperating  with  the  Citizens' 
National  Committee  in  the  matter  of  holding  public 
meetings  in  behalf  of  ratifying  the  arbitration  treaties. 
.  On  Friday  evening,  November  3,  a  reception  was  ten- 
dered by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Consul,  Hon.  K.  Yama- 
saki,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  anniversary  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  Mr.  Yamasaki  is  a 
faithful  and  beloved  member  of  our  peace  society,  and, 
through  his  courtesy,  several  of  the  oflBcers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  were  among  the 
guests. 

On  Monday  morning,  November  6,  the  field  secretary 
addressed  the  Chicago  Methodist  Ministers'  Meeting 
upon  the  theme,  ^^he  New  Truce  of  God." 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Galesburg,  November  14-17.  The 
general  topic  was  "Conservation."  The  field  secretary 
was  assigned  the  task  of  discussing  "The  Conservation 
of  World  Forces  Through  International  Peace,"  and 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject  on  Wednesday  evening,  No- 
vember 15,  before  en  audience  which  overflowed  the 


auditorium  and  Sunday-school  rooms  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The  field  secretary  attended  the  conference  of  the 
American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes  which  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  Novem- 
ber 7-8.    The  opening  session,  at  which  Hon.  John  Hays 
Hammond  presided,  was  held  in  Music  Hall,  and  a  large 
audience  listened  to  President  Taft  expound  the  arbitra- 
tion gospel.    President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  and  President  Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  of 
South  Carolina,  delivered  addresses  which  were  truly 
statesmanlike.     The  other  sessions  of  the  conference 
were  held  in  the  Odeon.    Among  the  speakers  were  our 
ever  loyal  peace  workers.  Dean  W.  P.  Eogers,  Prof.  W.  I. 
Hull,  Dean  F.  P.  Keppel,  and  others.    Among  the  many 
excellent  papers  presented  was  one  of  unusual  merit  and 
interest  by  President  William  L.  Bryan,  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity,  upon  "The   Philosophy  of  War  and  Peace." 
President  Bryan   discussed  war  and   peace   from   the 
standpoint  of  evolutionary  philosophy  and  biology,  giv- 
ing a  fresh  and  thrillingly  interesting  argument  for 
peace,  quite  different  from  the  fallacious  interpretation 
of  evolution  which  we  hear  so  frequently  advanced  in 
support  of  war.    Almost  the  entire  conference  was  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  ratifying  the  treaties.    The  con- 
ference closed  with  a  banquet  at  the  Business  Men's 
Club,  ex-Senator  Foraker  acting  as  toastmaster.     The 
authoritative  exegesis  of  the  treaties  in  their  present 
form  was  presented  by  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Knox  read  a  very  care- 
fully prepared  paper,  expounding  most  ably  his  opinion 
that  the  treaties  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitutional 
functions  of  the  Senate.    Hon.  S.  J.  Elder,  of  Boston, 
counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  recent  North  At- 
lantic Fisheries  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  argued  that 
the  decisions  rendered  by  the  court  at  The  Hague  have 
not  been  compromises,  as  so  many  legal  authorities  of 
late  have  alleged,  but  decisions  truly  judicial.    Mr.  John 
Temple  Graves  delivered  the  closing  address,  and  such  a 
torrent  of  eloquence  is  seldom  poured  forth.     Wit  and 
argument,  sentiment  and  beauty  of  diction  were  blended 
in  a  manner  which  captured  the  hearers.    The  moving 
spirit  of  the  conference  of  this  excellent  "society  with 
the  long  name"  was  Theodore  Marburg,  of  Baltimore. 
Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  was  elected  president  for 
the  coming  year.    The  attendance  was  small.    It  is  un- 
derstood that,  at  President  Taff s  request,  the  confer- 
ence was  held  earlier  than  had  been  originally  planned, 
leaving  no  time  to  work  up  larger  representative  delega- 
tions.    The  field  secretary,  representing  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  was  hon- 
ored by  an  invitation  to  a  luncheon  given  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Schmidlapp  at  the  Queen  City  Club  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Knox,  and  by  an  invitation  to  preside  at  one 
of  the  sessions  of  the  conference,  both  of  which  invita- 
tions he  accepted. 

The  annual  Illinois  State  oratorical  contest  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  will  be  held  in  March, 
1912.  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes,  who  gave  the  first  prize  of 
$76  for  the  1911  contest,  has  offered  the  same  prize  this 
year,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  office.  The  second  prize 
of  $60  has  been  provided  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchin- 
son, at  the  suggestion  of  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Higin- 
botham. 

On  Saturday,  December  2,  the  field  secretary  was 
the  guest  of  the  National  Society  United  States  Daugh- 
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ters  of  1812,  State  of  Illinois,  at  its  annual  dinner, 
which  was  held  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle.  "A  Message 
from  the  Great-grandson  of  a  Soldier  of  1812"  was  the 
theme  of  the  secretary. 

On  Monday  evening,  December  4,  the  Federated 
Chibs  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  held  a  peace  meeting  in  the 
Methodist  Church  of  that  city.  The  peace  secretary 
gave  his  lecture  on  "The  Big  Stick  and  the  Square 
Deal"  before  a  large  audience  of  prominent  people  of 
Hamilton. 

On  Monday,  December  11,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Woman's 
Club  held  its  first  peace  meeting.  The  secretary  spoke 
upon  "1812-1912,  a  Century  of  Progress  Towards  World 
Peace." 

Hon.  Saburo  Shimada,  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Diet,  visited  Chicago  November  22-24.  On 
Friday  noon,  November  24,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Peace  Society  tendered  him  a  luncheon  at 
the  Union  League  Club. 

On  Tuesday,  November  14,  the  Hamilton  Club  of 
Chicago  held  a  noon-day  luncheon,  with  addresses  in 
behalf  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaties.  Mr.  M.  B. 
Orde,  vice-president  of  the  club,  presided,  but  turned 
the  meeting  over  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Morris,  chairman  of 
the  club^s  Committee  on  International  Peace.  Rev.  A. 
Eugene  Bartlett,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
was  the  first  speaker.  Mr.  Leroy  A.  Goddard,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago  and  president  of  the 
local  peace  society,  followed.  Judge  Orrin  N.  Carter, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  was  next 
introduced.  The  field  secretary  was  the  last  speaker. 
The  attendance  was  excellent,  the  dining-room  of  the 
club  being  filled.  An  encouraging  enthusiasm  was  man- 
ifested. A  large  special  committee  has  been  appointed, 
since  the  luncheon,  to  arrange  for  a  great  public  meet- 
ing early  in  January  in  behalf  of  the  treaties.  This 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium,  Sunday  even- 
ing, January  7.  Former  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  Col. 
Henry  Watterson,  Congressman  David  J.  Foster,  and 
Miss  Addams  have  definitely  accepted  invitations  to 
speak. 

Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  of  the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  author  of  the  well-known  volume,  "Bushido,"  de- 
livered the  convocation  address  at  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 19.  Some  of  the  officers  and  members  of  our 
peace  society  were  invited  to  represent  the  society  at  the 
reception  to  Dr.  Nitobe  on  Tuesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 19.  Consul  Yamasaki  tendered  a  dinner  to  Dr. 
Nitobe  on  Monday  evening,  December  18,  and  invited 
some  representatives  of  the  peace  society  to  be  present. 

President  Goddard,  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Soci- 
ety, and  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  were  present  at  the 
special  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  which 
was  held  in  Washington   December  8. 

The  field  secretary,  by  special  invitation,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Association,  which  was  held  at  Spring- 
field December  28,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  State 
branch  of  the  American  School  Peace  League. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  on  January  4,  1912,  will 
have  rounded  out  two  years  of  its  existence.  By  steady, 
quiet  work  the  society  has  won  its  place  in  the  life  of 
the  city,  and  is  called  on,  with  increased  frequency,  for 


all  sorts  of  service.  With  a  splendid  corps  of  officers, 
loyally  and  conscientiously  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  office,  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  looks  into  the  new 
year  with  hope,  confidently  expecting  an  enlargement 
and  strengthening  of  its  work,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
creased usefulness. 
30  No.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


Work  of  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation. 

Quarterly  Report  for  December,  1911. 

The  work  of  the  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation  during  the  past  quarter  has  been 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  circulation 
of  literature  concerning  the  general  arbitration  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  Prance  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  the  3d  of  August,  1911,  by 
President  Taft. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  these  treaties  and  the 
widespread  interest  which  their  publication  evoked,  and 
the  discussion  which  has  arisen  concerning  them,  it  was 
deemed  wise,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  treaties 
themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  advancing  in  a  substan- 
tial way  the  cause  of  worldwide  peace,  to  give  as  much 
publicity  as  possible  to  these  treaties.  Accordingly, 
Document  No.  48  was  issued  containing  the  full  text  of 
the  treaties,  the  majority  and  minority  reports  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  comments  on  the 
treaties  by  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Gov.  Simeon  B.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut, 
together  with  extracts  from  the  address  by  President 
Taft  before  the  American  Bar  Association  on  the  subject 
of  the  arbitration  treaties. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  this 
document  were  printed  and  distributed  among  people 
of  intelligence  whose  names  were  selected  from  a  care- 
fully revised  list.  The  demand  for  this  dociraient  has 
been  steady,  and  still  persists.  An  additional  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  could  readily  be  disposed  of.  This 
is  a  gratifying  fact,  for  it  indicates  a  healthful  and 
growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  peace  and  arbitration, 
and  shows  that  our  publications  have  a  solid  educational 
function  and  value. 

In  addition  to  Document  No.  48,  we  have  printed  for 
distribution  an  article  from  the  VfomarCs  Home  Com- 
panion, by  President  Taft,  entitled  "The  Dawn  of 
Peace,^*  which  is  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  set  forth  in  simple  and  easily  compre- 
hensible language.  The  demand  for  this  document  has 
been  large,  and  its  circulation  has  done  much  to  popu- 
larize the  treaties  and  to  lead  the  public  to  understand 
their  real  scope,  significance,  and  importance. 

There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  a  million 
additional  copies  of  these  two  documents,  together  with 
one  made  up  of  extracts  from  Secretary  Knox's  speech, 
and  statements  which  we  have  from  such  men  as  Ex- 
Senator  Edmunds,  President  Eliot,  Judge  George  C. 
Gray,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  other 
eminent  men,  could  be  circulated  to  great  advantage, 
and  that  they  would  constitute  a  contribution  of  en- 
during value  to  the  peace  movement. 
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The  New  York  Peace  Society. 

Notes  of  the  Fall  Work. 
By  William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 

In  no  period  since  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  has  it  been  more  active  or  its  work  more 
important  than  during  the  past  three  months. 

Activity  in  behalf  of  the  ratification  of  the  general 
arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  has 
taken  precedence  over  other  matters.    A  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Committee,  consisting  of  many  hundreds  of  emi- 
nent men,  widely  distributed  geographically  over  the 
United   States,   and   with   the    Honorable   Joseph   H. 
Choate  as  chairman,  was  organized  in  support  of  the 
treaties.     Its  work  was  divided  into  several  divisions, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  that  of  church  activities, 
was  assigned  to  this  society.     The  object   which  we 
sought  to  accomplish  was  the  securing  of  resolutions 
from  churches  and  religious  organizations  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  the  writing  of  personal  letters  to  Senators 
on  the  subject.     In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends  it 
was,  of  course,  necessary  to  get  the  subject  generally  dis- 
cussed and  presented  throughout  the  country,  both  in 
the  churches  and  the  religious  press.    The  task  of  fur- 
nishing matter  to  the  daily  press  was  undertaken  by 
another  agency.    This  oflBce,  therefore,  secured,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  names  and  addresses  of  religious  leaders 
throughout    the    entire    country — the    priests    of    the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  the  rabbis  of  Jewish  congre- 
gations, the  secretaries  of  Christian  Associations  and 
similar  bodies  in  colleges  and  cities,  and  the  clergv  in 
the  Protestant  churches.     These  numbered  in  all  120,- 
000,  leaving,  of  course,  certain  looselv  organized  and 
obscure  bodies  which  could  not  be  reached  because  of 
their  failure  to  keep  and  publish  records  of  their  organi- 
zations. 

In  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  securing  sermons 
and  addresses  before  all  these  organizations  the  coopera- 
tion and  influence  of  officials  or  official  agencies  in  the 
churches  were  sought  when  possible.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
granted  an  interview  to  Mr.  James  Creelman,  which  was 
sent  with  a  letter  and  other  matter  to  all  priests  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  The  letter  to  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  the  United  States,  written  by  Pope  Pius  X 
in  June,  1911,  in  which  he  approved  most  heartily  of 
present  aspects  of  the  movement  for  international  peace, 
had  a  little  while  before  been  sent  to  the  same  addresses. 
The  Commission  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  (Prot- 
estant) furnished  a  strong  letter,  which  was  reproduced 
and  sent  to  all  the  Protestant  clergy,  and,  in  the  failure 
to  secure  cooperation  from  officials  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  to  the  secretaries  of  these  organi- 
zations also.  The  New  York  Board  of  Jewish  Ministers, 
representing  both  the  Orthodox  and  Liberal  branches  of 
the  church,  cooperated  with  us  by  furnishing  a  strong 
appeal  to  their  fellow  religionists. 

Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Black,  of  the  American  Peace  and 
Arbitration  League,  with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
also  sent  an  invitation  to  20,000  or  more  of  the  leading 
clergymen  in  the  country  asking  them  to  observe  No- 
vember 26  as  Unity  Sundav,  and  to  preach  sermons  on 
the  treaties.  With  cooperation  from  so  many  influential 
sources  the  response  seems  to  have  been  almost  uni- 
versal.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  ministers  ob- 


served November  26,  as  requested,  and  there  is  abundant 
reason  for  believing  that  from  one  himdred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sermons  and  addresses,  or 
perhaps  more,  were  given  before  religious  congregations 
and  assemblies  on  the  subject  of  universal  peace  and 
the  arbitration  treaties. 

The  securing  of  such  results  entailed  a  large  amoimt 
of  work.  Suitable  literature  was  prepared  and  printed, 
letters  and  appeals  framed,  negotiations  necessary  for 
securing  the  desired  assistance  from  many  sources  were 
carried  on,  and  a  large  correspondence  growing  out  of 
the  campaign  attended  to.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
originated  or  added  greatly  to  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  all 
but  universal  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  of  considerable  importance,  how- 
ever, that  an  opportunity  should  be  furnished  to  the 
people  to  give  expression  to  this  sentiment,  and  such 
opportunity  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  in  cooperation 
with  the  Citizens*  National  Committee. 

At  the  request  of  this  committee  we  also  undertook 
the  organization  of  the  mass-meeting  which  was  held  at 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  12,  and 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Choate.     The  disturbance  which 
was  made  on  that  occasion  by  perhaps  200  organized 
rowdies,  who  came  in  groups  into  the  hall,  and  whose 
activities  were  directed  by  a  man  who  had  been  sent  into 
the  front  part  of  the  hall,  have  served  to  bring  the  meet- 
ing into  much  publicity,  and  to  secure  a  large  amount 
of  comment  from  the  press,  which  has  furthered  the  ob- 
ject of  the  evening  more  than  could  have  been  done  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  speakers  and  friends  of  the 
treaty,  able  and  influential  as  they  were.     There  was 
no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  that  the  vast  and  influential 
majority  of  those  present  were  favorable  to  and  voted 
for  the  strong  resolution  presented  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  favorable  to  ratification,  and  no  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  fact  by  any  portion  of  the  press, 
except  one  or  two  papers  representins:  the  Clan-na-Gael 
and  similar  Irish  societies.     A  reading  of  The  Gaelic 
American  for  December  16  would  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  source  of  the  disturbance,  and  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  made  it  were  substantially  the  same 
group  who  had  tried  to  break  up  the  performance  at  the 
Maxine  Elliott  Theatre  when  "The  Playboy  of  the  West- 
em  World"  was  being  presented  by  the  Irish  Players. 
So  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was  no  opposition  from 
any  portion  of  the  audience  except  the  small  organized 
opposition  mentioned.    The  audience  of  the  evening  was 
one  of  the  most  representative  and  influential  which  has 
come  together  in  recent  years  in  New  York  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  subject.     It  was  not  packed  in  favor 
of  the  treaties,  but  tickets  were  given  freely  to  all  appli- 
cants.   The  net  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  splendid  ex- 
pression in  favor  of  the  treaties  and  an  advertisement 
and  discussion  of  the  merits  of  arbitration  and  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  which  could  not  have  been  secured  for 
any  amount  of  money  for  press  agent  purposes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  18  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
a  pleasant  event  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  this 
society,  to  which  its  members  and  many  friends  were 
invited.  The  meeting  was  held  to  listen  to  me^^sasres 
from  the  Universal  Races  Congress  by  Drs.  Felix  Adler, 
W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  and  Mr.  Masujiro  Honda. 
A  number  of  influential  men  and  women  from  each  of 
the  several  races  living  in  New  York  were  present,  and 
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the  Society  was  especially  glad  to  be  the  host,  on  the  occa- 
sion, of  a  splendid  group  of  foreign  students  who  are 
studying  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Wm.  Jay  Schiefifelin  presided,  and  after  the  ex- 
cellent addresses  a  pleasant  social  hour  was  enjoyed,  dur- 
ing which  light  refreshments  were  served,  Mrs.  Elmer 
Black  acting  as  the  hostess. 

Important  resolutions  expressing  regret  for  the  attack 
by  Italy  on  Turkey,  and  calling  upon  the  aggressor  to 
submit  the  subject  of  dispute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
were  adopted  by  the  oflBcers  and  directors  of  the  society 
at  a  largely  attended  meeting  on  November  13,  and 
published  soon  afterwards.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Peace  Society  of  New  York  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  its  surprise  and  regret  that 
Italy,  the  ancient  seat  of  empire  over  the  civilized  world, 
and  hitherto  the  beloved  of  nations,  has  recently  pre- 
sented an  ultimatum  to  Turkey  and  precipitated  war 
in  disregard  of  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  Hague 
treaty,  to  which  Italy  is  a  party. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  beseech  Italy  to  recon- 
sider her  action  and  appeal  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  with 
a  view  to  the  speedy  and  peaceful  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions between  Turkey  and  herself. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  assures  Italy  that  such 
action  would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  parties  in  this 
republic  as  indisputable  proof  of  her  determination  to 
adhere  strictly  to  her  obligations  under  the  Hague 
treaty  and  to  maintain  untarnished  tlie  reputation  she 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  as  worthy  successor  to  the  un- 
equaled  heritage  of  the  past  which  she  has  been  called 
upon  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  25, 
and  on  that  occasion  its  members  will  be  asked  to  ratify 
important  action  already  taken,  first,  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, by  the  executive  committee,  and  finally  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  looking 
towards  a  satisfactory  working  federation  of  the  Peace 
Societies  of  the  United  States,  the  object  being  to  avoid 
overlapping  and  waste,  both  of  energy  and  money,  and 
to  secure  a  wise,  uniform  and  continuous  policy,  to- 
gether with  that  outward  and  apparent  unity  which  is 
so  essential  to  a  movement  like  that  in  which  we  are  en- 
fi^aged.  The  full  details  of  the  proposal  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting.  Its  main  characteristics, 
however,  are  the  following:  The  societies  will  retain 
their  names  and  iadividuality,  but  will  be  federated 
through  the  American  Peace  Society,  reorganized  for 
this  end.  The  constitution  of  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety will  be  chanpred  so  as  to  meet  the  new  situation.  At 
its  annual  meeting  a  number  of  directors-at-large,  repre- 
senting the  entire  membership  of  the  society,  will  be 
chosen,  and  to.  this  nucleus  will  be  added  directors 
chosen  by  the  allied  societies,  in  accordance  with  their 
membership.  A  new  secretary  will  be  added,  who  will 
be  associated  with  the  general  secretarv  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  general  executive  work  of  the  society  and  be 
resnonsible  directlv  to  th^  board  of  directors.  Into  the 
hands  of  this  board  the  Carnegie  Endowment  proposes 
to  pay  a  moderate  annual  appropriation,  which  will  be 
used  by  the. board  in  its. general  work  and  through  the 
constituent  societies.  An  important  feature  of  our 
meeting  on  January  25  will  be  the  changing  of  our  con- 
stitution to  make  it  fit  the  new  situation. 


Resolution  Adopted  at  the  Pennsylvania 

State  Arbitration  Conference, 

Held  Decembers,  1911. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Arbitration  Conference,  held 
xmder  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Society  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber,  City 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  13, 
1911,  records  its  hearty  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  negotiating  general  arbitration  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  urges  the  United  States 
Senate  to  approve  these  treaties  without  amendment. 
In  so  doing  the  conference  desires  to  go  on  record  as 
believing  that: 

1.  The  United  States  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
world  movement  toward  the  judicial  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  by  agreeing  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion all  justiciable  questions  which  may  arise,  without 
making  any  exceptions  on  account  of  possibly  involving 
its  honor  or  vital  interests,  and  to  accept  the  award  in 
all  cases  if  made  in  due  course  by  a  competent  arbitral 
tribunal,  even  though  such  award  may  seem  to  be  con- 
trary to  its  own  interests. 

2.  As  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  binding  obligation 
to  submit  all  justiciable  questions  to  arbitration  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  United  States  should 
put  out  of  its  own  power  the  right  to  decide,  after  a 
dispute  arises,  whether  or  not  it  is  justiciable.  We  ap- 
prove the  suggestion  that  such  questions  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  Joint  High  Commission,  and  especially  re- 
quest that  this  portion  of  the  treaties  be  not  altered. 

3.  We  believe  the  treaties  as  proposed  are  constitu- 
tional ;  it  is  well  settled  that  the  United  States  can  dele- 
gate to  a  designated  tribunal  the  right  to  decide  all  in- 
ternational disputes,  and  it  can  therefore  delegate  to  the 
decision  of  such  tribunal  those  questions  which  may  be 
determined,  by  any  approved  method,  to  be  justiciable ; 
and  as  no  one  doubts  its  right  to  delegate  to  a  tribunal 
the  power  to  decide  the  question  of  its  own  jurisdiction, 
it  can  provide  for  the  decision  by  a  second  tribunal  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  first,  t.  e.,  what  questions  are 
justiciable.  Believing  as  we  do  in  the  validity  of  the 
proposed  treaties,  we  strongly  urge  the  United  States 
Senate  not  to  disapprove  of  them  on  account  of  any 
supposition  that  they  may  deprive  the  Senate  of  any  oJF 
its  prerogatives. 

The  conference  also  resolved  that  a  communication 
be  sent  to  the  American  Peace  Society  requesting  that 
organization  to  communicate  as  early  as  possible  with 
the  officers  of  the  faculties  of  all  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  asking  them  to  take  prompt 
action  and  to  petition,  by  telegram,  if  need  be,  the  Sen- 
ators of  their  respective  States  to  vote  for  and  to  urge 
the  ratification  of  the  pending  arbitration  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prance,  and  that  also  the  American  Peace 
Society  be  requested  to  take  similar  action  with  regard 
to  the  N'ational  Federation  of  Churches  and  the  State 
Federations  of  Churches  throughout  our  country. 

We  authorize  and  request  the  chairman  of  this  con- 
ference to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  declaration  and  reso- 
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lution  to  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
individually. 

Wm.  p.  Potter,  Chairman. 
Wm.  I.  Hull,  Secretary. 


^•^ 


World  Peace  Foundation. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  was  held  November  28  at  the  oflBce 
of  Edwin  Ginn,  president,  at  29  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
following  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  are  Edwin 
Ginn,  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University;  Presi- 
dent Faunce,  of  Brown  University ;  President  Swain,  of 
Swarthmore  College;  Professor  Samuel  T.  Button,  of 
Columbia  University;  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  dean 
of  Simmons  College;  Bev.  Edward  Cummings,  Hon. 
Samuel  W.  McCall,  George  A.  Plimpton,  of  New  York ; 
George  W.  Anderson,  and  Samuel  B.  Capen,  of  Boston. 
The  directors  are  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  James  Brown  Scott,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown, 
James  A.  Macdonald,  John  R.  Mott,  and  Hamilton 
Holt. 

At  the  trustees^  meeting  all  but  two  of  the  trustees 

were  present.    The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  survey  of 

the  work  of  the  present  year  and  the  plans  for  1912. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year's  work  have  been  some- 
thing over  $41,000.  The  annual  contribution  of  Mr. 
Ginn  for  the  work  is  $60,000,  and  there  is  a  slight  ad- 
ditional income.  The  expansion  of  the  work  is  so  rapid, 
and  the  demands  for  larger  efforts  so  great,  that  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  support  from  many  quarters 
will  steadily  increase.  It  was  reported  that  during  the 
year  four  important  new  books  had  been  added  to  the 
International  Library,  published  by  the  Foimdation,  and 
already  numbering  twenty  volumes.  The  four  new  vol- 
umes are  Reinsch's  ^Tublic  International  Unions,'* 
Bridgman's  "First  Book  of  World  Law,"  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Universal  Races  Congress  at  London,  and 
Senator  Root's  argument  in  the  Newfoundland  Fish- 
eries arbitration.  The  Foundation  has  also  circulated 
during  the  year  300,000  pamphlets  and  leaflets  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Its  directors  and  their  helpers  have  given 
great  numbers  of  addresses  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  Dr.  Jordan  has  spent  several  weeks  in 
Japan  and  Mr.  Mead  several  weeks  in  England  and  Ger- 
many promoting  closer  cooperation  between  the  peace 
leaders  in  those  countries  and  the  workers  here. 
Through  cooperation  with  the  American  School  Peace 
League  and  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  the 
Foimdation  has  done  much  to  promote  better  interna- 
tional sentiment  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  it  is 
now  inaugurating  important  efforts  among  students  of 
European  universities.  Much  broader  work  is  also  to  be 
undertaken  in  our  own  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Foundation  cooperates  closelv  with  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment and  the  American  Peace  Society,  each  having 
its  special  province  and  all  working  earnestly  together 
for  the  common  cause. 


Correspondence. 

The  Proposed  Panama  Peace  Monument. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace: 

In  the  Advocate  of  Peace  for  November,  1911, 
there  is  an  article  (pages  268-9)  referring  to  a  project 
bv  women  for  the  erection  of  a  colossal  peace  statue  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Panama  Canal.  If  one  can  be  con- 
structed to  insnire  public  sentiment  similarly  to  the 

Christ  of  the  Andes  there  is  merit  in  the  idea. 

A  good  place  in  which  to  set  up  such  a  monument 
would  be  somewhere  on  the  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  a  good  time  to  do  it  would  be 
about  1915,  in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  peace  with  England.  For  influencing  public 
opinion  one  'of  the  best  things  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  where  there  has  been  a  himdred  years  of 
peace  without  armament.  That  appeals  to  the  so-called 
T^ractical  man  who  believes  only  in  what  has  been  tried 
and  who  particularly  appreciates  relief  of  his  pocket 
from  burdensome  taxation  for  wasteful  or  unremu- 
nerative  purposes.  Either  at  Niagara  Falls  or  at  some 
other  place  a  monument  might  be  seen  by  many  trav- 
elers. 

To  place  such  a  monument  upon  the  line  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  as  suggested  on  pages  258-9,  would  be 
adapted  to  bring  the  peace  propaganda  into  contempt. 
On  page  259  the  statement  is  unconvincing  that  there 
would  be  no  incongru^'tv  in  having  both  forts  and  a 
peace  statue  erected.  It  would  be  an  obvious  case  of  the 
lion  lying  down  with  the  lamb  inside  of  him.  The  way 
to  offset  (see  page  269)  the  militarism  clamoring  for 
fortification  of  the  locks  at  the  isthmus  is  to  be  vocifer- 
ous in  celebrating  the  absence  of  fortifications  at  the 
locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where,  it  may  be  remarked, 
there  is  more  traffic  than  goes  through  the  Suez  Canal 
or  is  likely  to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  is  essentially  a  case  of 
swelled  head  with  Uncle  Sam,  and  a  means  for  moving 
war  vessels  from  ocean  to  ocean.  As  for  commerce,  that 
is  going  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in  Mexico, 
by  railroad  now  in  the  skillful  control  of  English  man- 
agers, and  that  would  not  be  a  bad  place  for  a  peace 
monument. 

In  1916,  the  time  proposed  for  celebrating  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  is  proposed  to  mark 
its  warlike  character  by  having  the  Oregon  and  other 
vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  pass  through  it.  Not 
to  dwell  upon  the  bloodshed  at  Panama  during:  its 
earlier  historv,  our  recent  associations  with  the  isthmus 
are  the  public  avowal  by  former  President  Theodore 
Hoosevelt  that  he  took  it,  and  the  appeal  by  Columbia 
to  have  a  submission  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  its 
claim  for  redress  for  the  violation  of  its  rights  when 
the  United  States  Navy  was  used  in  Presiflent  Boose- 
velfs  action.  If  peace-loving  women  are  ready  to 
memorialize  Congre^is  in  the  interest,  not  of  brag^ra^ 
docio,  but  of  international  arbitration,  their  memorial 
had  better  be  for  assent  to  the  desired  preference  to  the 
Hague  Court.  Is  the  United  States  deterred  by  fear  of 
injustice  being  done  us  by  the  judges — or  of  justice  ? 

Fred  Brooks. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Japan's  Desire  for  Universal  Peace. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F,  Truehlood,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Dr,  Trueblood:  It  was  my  purpose  to 
write  and  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  gave  me  in  per- 
mitting me  to  speak  at  the  great  meeting  in  the  Pan- 
American  Building  before  1  left  the  East;  but  I  did 
not  find  time  to  do  so.  I  hope  now  you  will  permit  me 
to  express  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  personally, 
and  to  the  American  Peace  Society,  for  that  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  my  nation's  desire  for  imiversal 
peace  and  brotherhood.  I  assure  you  that  favor  shall 
not  soon  be  forgotten  and  the  inspiration  of  that  hour 
shall  be  the  motive  force  in  the  great  work  which  I  con- 
template doing  upon  my  return  to  Japan.  The  great 
meeting  was  the  highwater  mark  in  my  visit  to  America, 
and  I  am  still  carried  on  upon  its  swelling  crest.  I 
thank  you.  Dr.  Trueblood,  personally,  and  also  on  be- 
half of  my  nation,  for  your  interest  in  me  and  my 
mission.    Heiwa  Banzai !    Your  friend, 

Saburo  Shimada. 


For  at  last  the  dawn  is  breaking,  dreams  of  ages  coming 

true; 
Clouds  of  war  are  growing  rarer,  lights  of  truth  are  shining 

through ; 
Solemn  treaties  shall  unite  us,  and  in  all  the  time  to  be 
We  shall  nevermore  have  battles  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea. 


>•*• 


The  Dawn  of  Peace. 

.  By  Charles  Richardspn. 

Have  you  felt  the  mighty  moving  of  the  spirit  of  our  Lord, 
Piercing  through  our  moral  darkness,  to  again  condenm  the 

sword? 
Have  you  heard  the  voices  calling  from  the  nations  far  and 

near. 
Voices  of  our  brothers  crying.  Peace  and  Love  shall  banish 

Fear? 

From  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel,  through  the  ages  that  have 

passed, 
One  long  tale  of  needless  slaughter  runs  unbroken  to  the 

last; 
But  at  length  our  eyes  are  opened,  and  our  spirits  groan 

with  pain. 
As  we  read  the  awful  record  of  the  war  fiend's  ghastly 

reign. 

Men  have  listened  to  false  teachers  praising  war  in  song  and 

story, 
Spreading  lies  about  their  brethren,  urging  strife  for  wealth 

or  glory; 
They  have  led  in  loud  applauding  for  the  crowns  by  victors 

worn. 
As  the  savage  lauds  his  chieftain  for  the  scalps  from  foemen 

torn. 

They  have  taught  a  monstrous  doctrine,  fitting  creed  for 

Satan's  priest. 
That  if  man  would  be  more  noble,  he  must  be  more  like  the 

beast 
Men,  they  said,  would  lose  their  manhood,  sink  beneath  the 

coward's  rule. 
If  they  failed  to  train  their  ablest  to  waste  their  lives  in 

murdei^s  school. 

Bven  now  if  they  could  lead  us  as  they  fain  would  have 
us  led, 

Tools  of  death  would  be  our  products,  guns  and  swords  in- 
stead of  bread. 

Every  man  would  be  a  soldier,  every  country  filled  with 
forts. 

Only  women  for  the  plowing,  only  warships  in  our  ports. 

But  the  ruled  are  now  the  rulers;  they  command  who  once 

obeyed; 
And  the  edicts  that  th^  issue  can  no  longer  be  gainsaid. 
We  will  have  no  more  of  carnage,  thus  the  people's  mandate 

runs; 
Right  shall  rule  instead  of  powder,  courts  of  law  instead  of 

guns. 


Book  Notices. 

Intee-racial  Problems.  By  G.  Spiller.  486  pages. 
London :  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Orchard  House,  West- 
minster. Boston:  The  World  Peace  Foundation, 
29a  Beacon  street. 

This  book  is  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  First 
Universal  Eaces  Congress,  held  at  the  University  of 
London,  July  26  to  29,  1911.  It  contains  the  various 
papers  on  inter-racial  problems  which  were  presented  to 
the  Congress,  and  constitutes  as  a  whole  the  best  contri- 
bution that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  characteristics  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
races.  It  will  be  for  many  years  a  very  valuable  source 
of  information  on  the  subject. 

Neutralization.  By  Cyrus  French  Wicker,  M.  A., 
Yale;  B.  C.  L.,  Oxon.  London  and  New  York: 
Henry  Frowde,  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
Price,  4  shillings  net. 

This  booklet  of  ninety-one  pages  is  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  neutral- 
ization. It  was  written  by  Mr.  Wicker  while  a  Bhodes 
scholar  from  Yale  at  Oxford,  1907-1910.  It  contains 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  collection  of  all  treaties 
of  neutralization.  It  also  discusses  the  possibilities  of 
neutralization  in  the  furtherance  of  world  peace.  Mr. 
Wicker  believes,  with  Dr.  Whewell,  that  "in  neutrality 
is  the  true  road  to  a  perpetual  peace.^' 

History  of  German  Civilization.  A  General  Survey. 
By  Ernst  Richard,  Ph.  D.  i543  pages,  cloth. 
Price,  $2.00  net.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  a  scholarly  and  reliable  work.  Dr.  Bichard  is 
lecturer  on  the  History  of  German  Civilization  in  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  one  of  the  most  painstaking  and 
conscientious  scholars  in  the  coimtry.  He  writes  as  a 
German,  with  German  national  feelings,  but  also  as  a 
thoroughgoing  American  who  is  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  our  American  institutions.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  in  a  brief  notice  any  just  and  comprehensive,  esti- 
mate of  the  fulness  and  richness  of  the  contents  of  the 
forty-seyen  chapters  of  the  book.  Any  one  who  intends 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  German  history  in  general  will 
find  this  work  an  admirable  introduction,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  inspiration  and  incentive  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  "know  and  understand  the  great  .and  powerful 
and  progressive  empire  of  the  heart  of  Europe.  Ger- 
many is  much  misunderstood  in  this  coimtry,  as  well  as 
in  Great  Britain  and  France.  And  the  chief  reason  is 
that  she  is  so  little  known. 

Der  Menschheit  Hoch;gedanken.  Roman  aus  der 
Nachsten  Zukunft.  By  Bertha  Von  Suttner.  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Leipzig:  Die  Friedens  Warte.  431 
pages,  paper  cover. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "Die  Waflfen  Nieder** 
(Lay  Down  Your  Arms)  is  always  warmly  welcomed  in 
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all  the  peace  circles  of  Europe  and  America.  This 
latest  is  one  of  the  Baroness^  best  works^  containing  in 
a  mature  form  her  humanitarian  thought  and  her  as- 
pirations for  humanity,  after  the  highest  attainments  of 
which  the  race  is  capable.  We  recommend  the  book  to 
teachers  of  German  in  our  colleges  and  schools  as  an 
excellent  one  to  be  read  by  their  classes.  The  frontis- 
piece of  the  book  is  a  most  excellent  recent  picture  of 
the  author. 

Annuaire  de  L^Union  Interpaelementaire,  for 
1911.    Brussels:  L'Union  Interparlementaire. 

The  original  monthly  organ  of  the  Union,  La  Con- 
ference  Interparlementaire^  was  discontinued  in  1897 
for  lack  of  adequate  support,  after  four  years  and  a  half 
of  publication.  The  new  publication,  in  the  form  of  a 
year  book,  appears  this  season  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
published  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Chr.  L.  Lange, 
the  new  secretary  of  the  Union,  who  was  for  ten  years 
the  secretarial  director  of  the  Nobel  Institute  at  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway. 

Reciprocity.  A  Story  of  Love  and  Mining.  By  Ase- 
nath  Carver  Coolidge.  Watertown,  N.  Y. :  The 
Himgerford-Holbrook  Co.  277  pages,  cloth. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Written  in  the  well-known  style  of  Miss.  Coolidge^s 
numerous  previous  books.  She  writes  with  great  moral 
fervor,  and  everywhere  shows  her  hatred  of  all  forms  of 
injustice  and  cruelty. 

International  Arbitration  and  Procedure.  By 
Robert  C.  Morris,  D.  C.  L,,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
Cloth,  238  pages.  Price,  $1.35  net.  Postage,  10 
cents.  New  Haven  and  New  York:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press. 

This  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  interna- 
tional arbitration  is  a  live  book.  It  has  grown  directly 
out  of  Dr.  Morris^  work  as  a  lecturer  on  international 
arbitration  and  procedure  for  the  last  eight  years  at 
Yale  University,  and  out  of  his  experience  as  counsel 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Venezuela  arbitration  of 
1903.  The  author  first  examines  the  earliest  efforts  at 
mediation  in  ancient  times,  then  the  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  then  traces  the  later 
growth  of  the  institution  and  the  principal  arbitrations 
of  modem  times.  He  then  examines  the  work  of  the 
Hague  Conferences  and  the  movement  for  general 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  between  the  great 
powers.  His  discussion  of  the  pending  arbitration 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  is  interesting. 
He  believes  with  President  Taf  t  that  questions  of  vital 
interest  and  national  honor  are  proper  subjects  of  arbi- 
tration. 

The    First;  Book   of   World   Law.     By  •Raymond 
L.  Bridgman.    Boston:  The  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion.    313  pages,  cloth.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.65. 
This  new  work,  by  the  author  of  ^TVorld  Organiza- 
tion,^^ will  be  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference  for  aU 
students   of   international   progress   and   international 
institutions.    It  is  a  compilation  of  the  international 
conventions  to  which  the  principal  nations  are  signatory, 
with  a  discussion  of  their  significance.     It  brings  out 
clearly,  as  the  prospectus  says,  the  truth  that  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  times  is  far  in  advance  of  the  ripeness  of 
thought  about  the  times  by  even  the  men  who  are  think- 


ing distinctly  about  the  progress  of  the  nations.  No 
other  work  has  entered  this  field  with  such  definiteness 
and  detail.  No  library  is  abreast  of  the  times  which 
does  not  furnish  the  equivalent  of  what  is  here  pre- 
sented; and  no  student  of  world  progress  is  abreast  of 
the  facts  imless  he  is  in  possession  of  the  record  here 
presented.  Most  men  know  in  a  general  way  that  the 
Hague  conventions  are  world  law ;  but  most  men  are  not 
familiar  with  the  convention  establishing  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  nor  with  the  many  other  international 
enactments  here  brought  together,  with  Mr.  Bridgman's 
illuminating  survey  of  their  significance.  The  work 
closes  with  an  admirable  chapter  on  "Peace  and  Good- 
will," which  is  an  interpretation  of  the  direction  in 
which  present  movements  are  leading  the  world,  and 
also  a  prophecy  of  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  world  which  is  now  steadily  and  not  very 
slowly  taking  place. 

Under  the  Eussian  and  British  Flags.  A  Story  of 
True  Experience.  By  Jaakoff  Prelooker.  Con- 
tains also  "The  Lion  and  the  Bear,"  an  illustrated 
Christmas  story  for  English  children.  London: 
The  Spriggs  Publishing  Company,  21  Paternoster 
Square,  E.  C.  170  pages,  paper  cover.  Price,  one 
shilling. 

Eeport  op  the  Librarian  op  Congress  and  Report 
OP  THE  Superintendent  op  the  Library  and 
Grounds  por  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1911. 
Washington:  The  Government  Printing  Office. 

Eeport  op  the  Seventh  National  French  Peace 
Congress.  Clermont-Ferrand :  Soci^te  Anonyme 
du  Moniteur  du  Puy-de-D6me. 
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International  Arbitration  and  Peace 

Lecture  Bureau, 

313  Colorado  Bids,,  Washlng^ton,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate drectly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

If rsL  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  8t,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Reals,  80  North  La  Salle  8t,  Chicago. 

Franklin  8.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Rrldgman,  State  House,  Bqston. 

B.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Hartf6rd,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Bckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  The  Brunswick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Rradley  Oilman,  Canton  Comer,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  FayetteviUe,  N.  C. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hihbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  180  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  O.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  Oeorge  L.  Mason,  Holdemess,  N.  H. 

Bdwin  D.  Mead,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Lacia  Ames  Mead,  89  Newbury  St,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  43  Summit  Ave.,  AUston,  Mass. 

Oeorge  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  81  Beacon  St,  Boston. 


Branches  and  Auxiliaries  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society. 

BRAircHia: 

The  Peace  Sooxbtt  of  Southebit  CAUioBifiA, 

610  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President 
Robert  C.  Boot,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Redland$  Peace  Sodeiy. 
William  C.  Allen,  President 

The  Pea.ce  Sooiett  of  Noethern  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Oates,  President 
Robert  C.  Root  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Utah  Peace  Sooiett,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Bz-GoT.  John  C.  Cutler,  President 
J.  IC.  SJodahl,  Secretary. 

The  New  Yobk  Itauah  Peace  Sooiett. 
Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 
OloTsnl  Daniele,  Secretary,  2089  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  Conubcticut  Peace  Sooiett,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Arthur  Deerin  Call,  President 
Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Secretary. 

The  Clevelaitd  Peace  Sooiett,  Cleveland,  Ohio.' 

T.  S.  McWiUiams,  D.  D.,  President 

D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 

The  Buffalo  Peace  Sooiett,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  Peaceic akebs  of  WASHnfOTOK,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Charles  F.  Whaley,  President 

C.  W.  Scarff,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Sooiett,  80  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Ooddard,  President 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Reals,  Secretary. 

The  Mabtland  Peace  Sooiett,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Theodore  Marburg,  President 
Bdward  C.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Sooiett, 

31  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D.,  President 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 
W.  H.  H.  Bryant  Treasurer. 

The  Georgia  Peace  Sooiett,  812  Austell  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Oa. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 
Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Derby  Peace  Societt,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  President. 
Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  Oregon  Peace  Society,  Oregonian  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 
William  H.  Galvani,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Raeburn  'White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The  New  Tork  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  President 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 

AuxnxAXiBs: 

The  Kakbae  State  Peace  Sooiett,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President 
Orman  Bmery,  Secretary. 

New  Tobk  Gebman-Aiiebican  Peace  Society,  New  Tobk,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Bmst  Richard,  President,  12  West  108d  St 
Heinrlch  Abeles,  Secretary,  221  iiSast  6dd  St 
Henry  Feldman,  Treasurer,  880  Bast  148th  St 

The  Abbitbatiok  aitd  Peace  Sooiett  of  CnroiifirATX, 

688  Consldlne  Aye.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  B.  Meacham,  President. 
G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Ihtbbooluoxatb  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio. 

The  Association  of  CosiiopoLiTAif  Clubb. 
Prof.  A.  W.  Cole,  President, 

224  Waldron  St,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Louis  P.  Lochner,  General  Secretary, 

612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 


fbbsideiit: 
Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington.  D.  C. 

tbeasubeb: 

Geo.  W.  White,  National  Metropolitan  Bank.  Washington, 

D.  O. 


secbetabt  : 

Benjamin  F.  Tbueblood,  LL.  D., 
318-314  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 

AUimoB: 
Db.  Wiij:jam  F.  Jabyis,  Waltham,  Mass 


yiCB-PBB8IDENTS : 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  287  4th  Avenue,  New  Tork. 

Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Ghlcago,  111. 

Rev.  Gharles  O.  Ames,  D.  D.,  12  Ghestnut  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  82  S.  15th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Gentre,  Me. 

Rer.  Wm.  B.  Barton,  D.  D.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  46  Boutwell  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Prof.  Geo.  N.  Boardman,  Pittsford,  Vt 

Pres.  8.  P.  Brooks,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

Dean  Gharles  R.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Gonn. 

Hon.  B.  B.  Brown,  President  New  Tork  University,  New 

Tork. 
Arthur  Deerin  Gall  (em  offlcio),  Hartford,  Gonn. 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Gapen,  38  Greenough  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Andrew  Gamegle,  2  Bast  9lBt  St,  New  York. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Ghace,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Glark,  D.  D.,  Tremont  Temple^  Boston,  Mass. 
Seftora  Angela  O.  G.  de  Gosta,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 
Bx-Gov.  John  G.  Gntler  (em  offlcU)),  Salt  Lake  Gity,  Utah. 
Gharles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Bverett  O.  Fisk,  2  Park  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Milton,  Mass. 
Merrill  B.  Gates,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Belton  Gilreath,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Bdwin  Ginn,  29  Beacon  St,  Bobtonv  Mass. 
Maria  Freeman  Gray,  1803  18th  Ave.,  Bast  Oakland,  Gal.  ^ 
Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  LL.  D.,  Newcastle,  Pa. 
Bishop  B.  B.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  Oitra,  Fla. 
Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Hubbard,  Goldsboro,  N.  G. 
Rev.  Gharles  B.  Jefferson,  New  York  Gity,  N.  Y. 
Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Gal. 
Hon.  Sumner  I.  Kimball,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Bishop  William  Lawrencej  122  Gommonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Theodore  Marburg  (em  offlcio),  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bdwin  D.  Mead,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lucia  Ames  Mead,  89  Newbury  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
President  S.  G.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  South  Garo- 

lina,  Golumbia,  S.  G. 
Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Golumbia  University,  New  York. 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
William  A.  Mowry,  LL.  D.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
L.  H.  Pillsbury,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 

Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Gonn. 
Hon.  James  Brown  Scott,  Gamegie  Peace  Endowment  Wash- 
ington. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  43  Summit  Ave.,  Allston,  Mass. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Spray,  Salida,  Gol. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  Me. 


Pres.  M.  Gar^  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr,  ?a. 

Pres.  0.  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  Gleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  James  Wallace,  167  Lincoln  Ave.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  Denver,  Gol. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  LL.  D.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Herbert  Welsh,  1305  Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gharles  F.  Whaley  (ew  officio),  110  Olympic  Place,  Seattle. 

Wash. 
Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Pres.  Mary  B.  Woolley,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

dibboiobb: 

'  Hon.  Theodore  B.  Burton,  em  offUHo. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  em  officio.  ^ 

George  W.  White,  em  officio. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Washington,  D.  G. 
A.  B.  Browne,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Samuel  O.  Bushnell,  Arlington,  Mass. 
Arthur  Deerin  Gall,  Hartford,  Gonn. 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Golumbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Leroy  A.  Goddard,  Ghicago,  111. 
Hamilton  Holt  180  Fulton  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  I.  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McGall,  Washington,  D.  G. 
S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  Washington,  D.  G. 
George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bliss  Perry,  Harvard  University,  Gambridge,  Mass. 
Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Gentre,  Mass. 
Dean  William  P.  Rogers,  Law  School,  Gincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Alfred  G.  True,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Supt.  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Thomas  Raebum  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frank  F.  Williams,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Stanley  R.  Yamall,  Germantown,  Pa. 

ExxounvB  coiimittbb: 

Hon.  Theodore  B.  Burton,  em  officio. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  em  officio, 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  Washington,  D.  G. 

Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  Samuel  McGall,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Hon.  George  B.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  G. 

HONOBABT  COUNSEL: 

Hon.  Robert  M.  Morse,  Equitable  Building,  Boston.  Mas8. 
Judge  William  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Boston,  Mass. 
Moorfield  Storey,  26  Fenway,  Boston. 
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PablicatiODs  of  tbe  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Teachmg  of  Hirtory  in  the  Public  Sohoolg  with  Befer* 
encetoWar  and  Peace. — Report  of  a  committee  of  three 

appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Tolftoy's  Letter  on  the  BuMO-Japaneae  War.— 48  pages  and 

cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

War  Unnecessary  and  XJnchriftian.— By  Augustine  Jones, 
LL.  B.  Third  edition,  20  pages.  6  cts.  each ;  $3.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

Economic  Facts  for  Practical  People.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Price  $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Limitation  of  Armaments. — The  position  of  the  United 
States  a|^  the  Hague  Conference.  By  Edwin  D.  Mead.  28 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benlamin  F. 

Trueblood.      Price  5  cts.  per  copy  ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

The  Mission  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Cause  of 

Peace.— By  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Address  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  June 
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being  made  aware  of  this  fact  It  is  becoming  clear, 
also,  to  Senators  that  further  delay  will  inevitubly 
be  interpreted  as  discourtesy,  if  not  worse,  to  the 
other  governments  who  .are  signatories  of  the  treaties. 
As  we  go  to  press,  Senator  Lodge,  representing  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  try- 
ing to  get  a  dat«  agreed  upon  for  taking  the  vote,  and 
we  shall  doubtless  know  before  many  days  what  the 
'  Senate  as  a  whole  thinks  of  what  is  certainly  the 
most  important  matter  on  which  it  has  been  ealtcd  to 
pas3  for  many  a  year. 
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The  Arbitration  Treaties. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  in  this  issue 
that  the  pending  ajbitratioii  treaties  had  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  But  tliis  good  news  is  not  yet 
quite  ripe.  Not  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  openly  by  the  Senate  since  it  reassembled 
after  the  holidays,  though  in  private  it  has  had  con- 
stant consideration  by  Senators.  A  speech  against 
the  treaties  has  been  made  by  Senator  Hitchcock  of 
Nebraska,  and  two  in  their  favor  by  Senator  Rayiier 
of  Maryland  and  Senator  McCumber  of  North  Da- 
kota. Petitions  and  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion have  continued  to  pour  in  upon  the  Senate  urg- 
ing ratification,  and  there  have  been  a  few,  mostly 
from  Irish  societies,  in  opposition.  It  does  not  seem 
that  final  action  can  be  niiioh  longer  delayed.  The 
people  are  growing  somewhat  impatient  at  what 
seems  to  them  to  be  needless  delay,  and  the  Senate  is 


German-American  Opposition  to  the 

Treaties. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  pending  treaties  of  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain  and  fiance  has  been  the  opposition  to 
them,  either  outspoken  or  silent,  of  a  considerable 
number  of  prominent  citizens  of  German  origin. 
Only  in  a  few  centers  where  German  influence  is 
unusually  marked  has  this  opposition  been  strong 
and  unyielding.  Many  prominent  Germans,  and 
even  whole  groups  of  them,  have  been  prompt  in 
their  support  of  the  treaties  from  the  start. 

It  has  at  last  become  clear  that  this  opposition  has. 
for  the  most  part,  grown  out  of  misconception  based 
on  want  of  information,  and  not  out  of  any  inherent 
dislike  of  such  treaties  in  themselves.  The  impr&s- 
sion  got  abroad,  and  was  sedulously  cultivated  by 
opponents  of  the  treaties,  that  our  Government  and 
people  cared  nothing  for  a  treaty  with  Germany,  and 
were  deliberately  ignoring  her.  The  origin  of  this 
misnnderstanding  seems  to  have  been  the  fact  that  a 
treaty  with  Germany  was  not  sent  to  the  Senate  along 
with  the  other  treaties,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
steps  already  taken  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany  toward  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
had  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  in 
general. 

Out  of  this  situation  came  the  other  equally  unfor- 
tunate impression  that  the  Anglo-American  treaty 
was  a  device  concocted'  in  England  to  create  an  alli- 
ance of  the  two  English-speaking  nations  against 
Germany ;  that  Great  Britain  was  deliberately  plan- 
ning to  assure  to  herself  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
in  the  attack  upon  Germany  for  which  she  has  long 
been  assumed  to  be  making  preparations. 

It  is  out  of  these  two  unfortunate  and  wholly 
groundless  misconceptions  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  German  opposition  to  the  pending  treaties 
sprung. 
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Early  in  January  a  movement  was  inaugurated 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ernst  Richard, 
of  Columbia  University,  president  of  the 'National 
German  American  Alliance,  to  acquaint  the  Germans 
of  the  nation  with  the  real  situation,  and  thus  to 
counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  opposition  to  the 
treaties  which  had  grown  up  among  them.  Dr. 
Richard  at  once  secured  and  published  official  state- 
ments, both  from  the  White  House  and  from  the 
German  Embassy,  that  negotiations  had  already  been 
begun  for  a  treaty  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many, along  the  lines  of  the  Anglo-American  treaty, 
and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  treaty  had  not  been 
completed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent thought  it  wiser,  as  did  the  German  govern- 
ment, to  wait  and  see  what  disposition  the  "Senate 
would  make  of  the  two  treaties  already  sent  in. 

The  information  contained  in  these  two  official 
statements  was  unknown  in  practically  all  German 
circles,  and  indeed  in  nearly  all  others.  Its  publicar 
tion  had  the  immediate  effect  of  changing  the  atti- 
tude of  many  Germans  toward  the  treaties.  As  they 
became  aware  that  President  Taft  was  just  as  anxious 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Germany  as 
with  Great  Britain  or  France,  and  that  there  was  not 
the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  believing  that  an  alliance 
was  being  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  with  evil 
intent  toward  their  fatherland,  and  that  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Germany  was  even  a  better  and  more  uni- 
versal one  than  that  with  Great  Britain,  they  re- 
sponded quickly,  and  many  of  them  at  once  became 
ardent  supporters  of  the  treaties.  Some  of  them  will 
doubtless  continue  their  opposition  to  the  end,  for  the 
mischief  had  alreadv  been  done  before  they  knew 
the  facts,  and  these  false  impressions  will  be  hard  to 
eradicate  from  some  minds.  But  as  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  true  state  of  the  case  becomes  general, 
we  confidently  expect  that  the  bodv  of  our  citizens 
who  are  of  German  orirfn  will  be  among  the  stanch- 
est  friends  of  these  pacts,  the  ratification  and  conclu- 
sion of  which  will  constitute  one  of  the  very  greatest 
steps  ever  taken  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 


The  Abrogation  of  the  Russian  Treaty- 
it  is  rare  that  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  party  connections  and  sec- 
tional differences,  have  been  so  thoroughly  imited  on 
any  subject  as  they  have  been  in  their  purpose  to  have 
the  EuBsian  treaty  of  1832  abrogated.  President  Taft's 
notice  to  the  Russian  government  that  the  treaty  will 
be  ended  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  certainly 
voices  the  will  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  both  through 
the  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  utter- 
ances of  all  the  important  newspapers  of  the  country. 

The  discrimination  of  the  Russian  government,  in 
the  matter  of  passports,  against  citizens  of  this  country 
of  Jewish  race  who  have  previously  been  Russian  citi- 
zens, has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  The  Czar^s 
government  has  never  been  willing  to  recognize  the 


right  of  expatriation  or  to  treat  the  passports  of  Jewish 
emigrants  who  have  become  citizens  of  the  Unii3ed 
States,  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  citizens  of  this 
country  entering  the  Russian  borders.  Dissatisfaction 
with  this  attitude  of  the  Russian  government  has  been 
deep  and  strong  in  this  country  for  a  long  time.  Our 
Government  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
to  insist  on  the  general  right  among  the  nations  of  ex- 
patriation. Indeed,  it  was  our  Government  which  first 
established  this  principle  in  international  law. 

What  brought  the  matter  to  a  head  recently  and  in- 
duced the  President  and  Congress  to  take  action  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  which  was  being  so  systematically 
violated,  was,  as  the  story  goes,  as  follows:  President 
Taft,  some  months  ago,  wished  to  send  the  director  of 
the  Jewish  Daily  News,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kamaiky, 
who  had  become  a  United  States  citizen,  to  Russia  to 
study  the  question  of  Jewish-Russian  emigration.  The 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  when  told  of  Mr. 
Taft's  intention,  informed  the  State  Department  that 
^ir,  Kamaiky  was  a  Russian  subject  and  a  Jew,  and 
that  his  government  would  prefer  that  some  one  else  be 
selected  for  the  mission.  After  an  interview  at  the 
White  House,  where  both  the  Ambassador  and  Mr. 
Kamaiky  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  President,  Baron 
Rosen,  after  consulting  St.  Petersburg,  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  be  unable  to  sign  Mr.  Kamaiky's 
passport.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Sulzer, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  final  outcome  was  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress voted,  with  only  one  or  two  dissenting  voices,  in 
favor  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  which  Russia  in 
her  treatment  of  Jewish  citizens  of  this  country  was 
systematically  violating.  The  President,  in  giving  no- 
tice of  the  abrogation,  instead  of  following  Mr.  Sulzer's 
somewhat  drastic  resolution,  put  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  convention  of  1832  was  out  of  date  and  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  circumstances  of  our  time.  He  thus 
avoided  giving  offense  to  the  Czar^s  government  and 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  treaty,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  concluded  in  due  time. 

Though  treaties  are  among  the  most  sacred  of  the 
l)onds  which  unite  nations  and  ought  always  to  be 
loyally  kept  while  still  in  force,  we  believe  that  our 
Government  was  fully  justified  in  taking  the  course 
which  it  has  done.  There  ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot 
be,  imder  our  conception  of  citizenship  and  government, 
any  discrimination  between  citizens  in  respect  to  race 
or  former  nationality.  The  conduct  of  Russia  was  nec- 
essarily keeping  up  friction  between  the  two  countries. 
The  friendship  between  the  Czar^s  country  and  ours  can 
never  be  what  it  ought  to  be  unless  the  mutual  exchange 
of  citizenship  is  formally  recognized,  as  it  is  between 
this  and  the  other  countries.     The  abrogation  of  the 
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old  treaty,  in  the  thoroughly  friendly  and  tactful  way 
in  which  President  Taft  has  proceeded,  is  sure  in  the 
long  run  to  create  better  general  feelings  between  the 
two  countries  and  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  pacific 
relations  which  in  general  have  always  prevailed  be- 
tween them.  It  may  be  some  time  before  the  Russian 
govenunent  wiU  be  willing  to  abandon  its  unfortunate 
attitude  in  regard  to  Jewish-Bussian  emigration  to  this 
country,  but  this  attitude  is  bound  to  give  way  to  the 
general  international  democratic  spirit  of  our  time,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Czar's  government  will  be 
ready  very  soon  to  make  a  treaty  with  this  Government 
which  will  set  the  Jewish  emigrants  free  from  the  ex- 
traordinary limitations  and  burdens  to  which  they  have 
so  far  been  subjected. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
Interparliameii-  mentary  Union  which  was  to  have  been 
tary  Conffereoce.   j^^j^  ^  ^^^  j^^  October  had  to  be 

put  oflE,  like  the  Peace  Congress,  because  of  the  condi- 
tions in  Italy  resulting  from  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 
The  Council  of  the  Union  has  decided  that  the  confer- 
ence shall  be  held  in  the  United  States  some  time  during 
the  fall  of  this  year,  provided  suitable  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  president  of  the  United  States 
Group  of  the  Union,  introduced  into  Congress,  Jan- 
uary 8,  the  following  resolution : 

'^JoiNT  Resolution 

*^To  extend  the  invitation  of  Congress  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
entertainment  of  its  members. 

^^WhereaSy  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  pro- 
motion of  international  arbitration  will  hold  its  next 
session  in  the  United  States  during  the  fall  of  this  year; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  membership  of  said  Union  is  composed 
exclusively  of  members  of  the  parliaments  and  national 
legislative  bodies  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world; 
therefore  be  it 

^^Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  a  cordial  invitation  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  said  union  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otiierwise  appropriated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the  conference 
above  referred  to,  to  be  expended  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe.'* 

It  is  practically  certain  that  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted  and  the  conference  held  in  this  country  this 
autumn,  probably  in  Washington.  Seven  years  ago  the 
Union  came  to  this  country  as  guest  of  the  nation,  and 
held  its  conference  at  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  the 


Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  That  was  one  of  the 
most  important  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  Union, 
probably  the  most  important,  as  it  led  to  the  calling  of 
the  second  Hague  Conference.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fitting  than  that  the  conference  of  this  great  body  of 
statesmen  should  be  held  in  this  country  this  year,  dur- 
ing which  so  much  is  being  done  by  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  arbitration  and  peace  for  which  the  Union 
stands.  Let  them  come  five  hundred  strong.  They  will 
be  welcomed  with  open  hearts  by  the  pacifists  of  the 
nation. 


Centenary  of 
Peace. 


Really  practical  steps  are  now  being 
taken  for  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  century  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  clear  from  the  first  that  no  adequate  cele- 
bration of  this  event  is  possible  unless  the  two  govern- 
ments themselves  participate,  and  even  take  the  lead  in 
the  plans  and  ceremonies.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to 
see  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britaiii  are  already  giving  serious 
attention  to  the  subject.  A  committee  has  been  created 
in  London  by  the  Parliamentary  Arbitration  Committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  National  Commit- 
tee in  preparing  for  the  celebration.  Earl  Grey,  for- 
merly Governor-General  of  Canada,  has  been  made  pres- 
ident of  this  committee,  and  Baron  Shaw,  of  Scotland, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Prime  Minister 
Asquith,  Chancellor  David  Lloyd  George,  Andrew 
Bonar  Law  and  former  Premier  Arthur  J.  Balfour  are 
all  supporting  the  movement.  In  this  country  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  taken  up  oflBcially  by  Congress.  On  the  6th 
of  December  the  following  resolution  was  introduced 
into  Congress  by  Congressman  Griest,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  is  expected  to  give  its  approval : 

"Joint  Resolution 

"Commending  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and 
the  completion  of  a  century  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

"Whereas,  in  nineteen  himdred  and  fourteen  a  cen- 
tury of  peace  will  have  ended  since  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  on  December  twenty-fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  establishing  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  Canada ;  and 

"Whereas,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  whatever  differ- 
ences may  have  arisen  between  the  two  nations  has  been 
negotiated  without  resort  to  arms,  and  is  an  example  to 
the  world  as  to  the  needlessness  of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  organized  a  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  Peace  Between  English-speaking  Peoples, 
which  committee  is  representative  of  every  section  and 
locality  of  our  coimtry;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Qovemment 
of  the  United  States  shall  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  the  century  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  Canada,  in  such  form  as  shall  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  extend.  oflScial 
cooperation  and  invite  international  participation  in  a 
celebration  commemorating  the  triumphs  of  peace/' 


Cause  of  War 
Always  Bad. 


In  his  address  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Holland   Society,  on  January   18,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  Mr. 
Horace  White  said,  among  other  things : 

"War  antagonizes  every  tenet  of  Divine  revelation. 
War  causes  suffering  and  waste;  therefore  it  violates  the 
laws  of  nature.  War  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
might  makes  right,  and  is  consequently  at  variance  with 
the  canons  of  civilized  society.  Dig  deep  enough,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  real  moving  cause  of  war  is  always 
bad.  It  is  the  result  of  unholy  ambition,  passion,  and 
prejudice.  It  means  the  reign  of  force,  as  opposed  to 
the  reign  of  law.  It  declares  the  triumph  of  ignorance 
and  unreason.  We  submit  to  a  tribunal  of  our  fellow- 
men  property  rights,  precious  earthly  relations,  and 
human  life.  What  is  there,  then,  in  an  international 
controversy  that  is  not  8usc.eptible  of  like  adjustment? 
Why  should  the  State  reject  a  procedure  which  has  never 
failed  to  subserve  the  welfare,  progress,  liberty,  and 
honor  of  the  individual — a  procedure  which,  if  scrupu- 
lously, invariably  observed,  would  relieve  humanity  from 
all  the  suffering,  all  the  loss,  all  the  stupendous  outlay 
involved  in  war;  nay,  more,  would  save  the  fabulous 
expense  for  pensions,  armament,  and  preparedness  ?  Be- 
tween these  alternatives  there  can  be  eventually  but  one 
choice.  The  time  will  surely  come  when  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  will  achieve  the  amicable  arrangment  of 
all  differences  between  nations.  Physical  courage  ex- 
cites admiration.  Moral  courage  excites  reverence.  A 
higher  courage,  a  truer  honor,  a  nobler  patriotism  are 
required  for  the  faithful  adherence  to  arbitration  than 
for  the  appeal  to  arms." 


The  Duke  of 
Cannaught. 


On  January  25  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  imcle  of  King  George  V  of 
Great  Britain  and  Qovemor-Oeneral 
of  Canada,  was  given  a  royal  welcome  at  the  N'ational 
Capital.  The  event,  though  marked  with  democratic 
simplicity,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable of  its  kind  ever  arranged  in  Washington,  recalling 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860,  and  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  more  recently.  The  arrangements 
had  been  made  by  President  Taft  and  Ambassador 
Bryce.  The  ceremonies  included  a  call  by  the  Duke  on 
President  Taft  at  the  White  House,  a  return  call  by  the 
President  at  the  British  Embassy,  a  dinner  in  honor,  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness  at  the  Embassy,  followed  by  a  re- 
ception, and  a  call  in  the  evening  by  the  Duke  at  the 
National  Press  Club.  The  reception  at  the  White  House 
was  "cordial  in  the  extreme,^'  and  during  the  Duke's 
stay  in  Washington  every  effort  was  made  to  demon- 
strate the  good  feeling  of  the  United  States  toward 


Great  Britain.  During  his  call  at  the  National  Press 
Club  late  in  the  evening  the  Duke  made  the  first  public 
speech  which  he  had  indulged  in  during  his  stay  in  the 
United  States — if  anything  so  brief  can  be  called  a 
speech.  To  the  scores  of  newspaper  men  who  had 
crowded  into  the  club  rooms  the  Duke,  on  being  intro- 
duced in  laudatory  iierms  by  the  president  of  the  club, 
uttered  the  following  sensible  words : 

"I  am  extremely  glad  to  greet  so  many  representatives 
of  great  newspapers,  and  hope  that  the  press  will  use 
their  powerful  influence  in  promoting  the  good  of  the 
world.  I  also  hope  that  the  extremely  cordial  relations 
now  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  will  continue." 

One  thing  which  we  of  the  peace  party  of  the  United 
States  would  like  to  add  to  these  weighty  words  is:  We 
hope  that  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
all  other  countries  and  that  the  relations  between  all 
other  countries  themselves  may  become  "extremely  cor- 
dial,^' and  may  remain  so  forever.  Why  not?  Anglo- 
American  unity  is  a  great  thing,  but  it  is  not  the  great- 
est. Universal  international  imity — world  imity — ^ia. 
the  goal  of  our  efforts,  the  goal  of  the  development  of 
civilization  itself. 


Dr.  Jordan 
Honored. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan^s  eminent 
services  to  the  cause  of  peace  between 
Japan  and  this  country,  which  have 
covered  a  period  of  many  years  and  been  made  conspic- 
uous by  his  recent  extended  tour  in  that  coimtry,  have 
been  signally  recognized  by  the  Japanese  government. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  at  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, of  which  he  has  long  been  the  distinguished 
head,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  through  the  Japanese 
Consul-General  at  San  Francisco,  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Jordan  the  Meiji  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  said  to 
be  the  highest  honor  ever  conferred  by  the  Japanese 
Emperor  upon  any  one  not  a  citizen  of  the  coimtry. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  a  distinguished  American 
peace-worker  has  been  honored  in  this  way  by  the 
Mikado.  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  John  H.  De  Forest,  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  at  Sendai,  Japan,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  was  decorated  by  the  Mikado 
with  the  Fourth  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  because  of  his 
conspicuous  service  in  interpreting  Japan^s  pacific  atti- 
tude toward  this  country  at  the  time  when  Captain 
Hobson  was  filling  the  country  with  his  wild  and  wholly 
groundless  charges  that  Japan  was  assiduously  prepar- 
ing to  make  war  upon  the  United  States.  Dr.  Jordan's 
decoration  is  said  to  carry  with  it  honorary  membership 
in  the  Japanese  nobility.  What  he  will  do  with  this 
part  of  the  honor  we  do  not  quite  know,  for  in  this 
country  we  know  no  nobility  except  that  of  character 
and  service.  In  this  order  of  nobility  Dr.  Jordan  stands 
confessedly  high. 
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A  novel  and  very  interesting  move 
An  Editorial  ^  support  of  the  peace  movement  has 

eace  e  y.  ^.^^^  |^^^^  made  in  Hawaii.  The  fol- 
lowing cutting  from  the  January  number  of  the  Friend, 
of  Honolulu,  a  paper  which  for  many  years  has  been 
actively  interested  in  peace  work,  will  best  set  forth 
what  has  been  done  by  that  journal : 

"In  the  absence  of  any  acknowledged  headquarters  of 
the  World  Peace  Movement  in  Honolulu,  the  Friend 
Editorial  Board,  following  in  the  line  of  its  historic 
attitude  toward  the  cause  of  peace,  constituted  itself,  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1911,  a  peace  society. 

"Its  purpose  in  so  doing  was  to  definitely  ally  itself 
with  the  peace  forces  of  the  world,  and  to  serve  as  a 
voluntary  bureau  of  communication,  giving  such  aid  as 
it  can  to  the  promotion  of  peace  sentiment. 

''It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  are  some  who  desire 
the  formation  of  a  large  peace  society  for  the  city  of 
Honolulu,  and  a  request  has  come  to  us  to  join  in  such 
an  organization. 

"The  members  of  the  Friend  Editorial  Board  are 
busy  men,  full  of  engagements,  and  while  at  their  regu- 
lar meetings  they  gladly  give  the  extra  time  demanded 
for  the  cause  of  peace,  they  cannot  undertake  the  burden 
and  responsibility  of  organizing  a  general  peace  society 
for  the  city.  Should  any  such  society  be  organized, 
however,  the  Friend  Editorial  Board  will  dissolve  its 
peace  society  in  favor  of  the  wider  organization  and  its 
members  will  individually  cooperate  with  it  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace.^* 

We  urge  the  friends  of  peace  in  Honolulu  to  take  up 
the  challenge  thus  made  to  them,  and  immediately  or- 
ganize a  Hawaiian  Peace  Society,  as  a  branch  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  which  is  now  federating  in  its 
organization  the  peace  societies  of  the  United  States. 


New  Branch 
Societies. 


By  the  time  this  paper  reaches  our 
readers  new  branches  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  will  have  been  organized 
and  started  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  at  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  and  a  few  days  later  at  Portland, 
Maine.  The  New  Hampshire  Society  has  as  its  spon- 
sors men  and  women  of  high  standing  in  the  State. 
President  Nichols,  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  been  se- 
lected for  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society. 
The  final  meeting  for  the  completion  of  the  organization 
occurs  on  February  Ist.  At  the  public  meeting  in  con- 
nection therewith.  Prof.  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth; 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  director  of  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, and  Dr.  James  *L.  Tryon,  director  of  the  New 
England  Department  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
are  the  speakers.  The  Nebraska  branch  is  to  complete 
its  organization  on  February  5th.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred prominent  citizens  of  the  State  have  given  their 
names  in  advance  for  membership.  The  public  meeting 
held  in  connection  with  the  organization  will  be  ad- 


dressed by  Babbi  Hirsch,  of  Chicago;  Bev.  Charles  E. 
Beals,  Field  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  by  one  or  two  strong  local  speakers.  The  Maine 
branch  will  complete  its  organization  on  February  14th. 
President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  has  been  selected 
for  president  of  the  Maine  Society.  Dr.  Tryon,  through 
whose  earnest  efforts  for  several  months  the  two  new 
branches  in  New  England  have  been  effectuated,  has 
also  begun  work  for  the  creation  of  a  Ehode  Island 
branch  at  Providence.  We  expect  to  be  able  before  long 
to  announce  the  Rhode  Island  Branch  Society. 


-•♦«- 


Wltat  the  Peace  Organizations  Are 

Doing. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  Peace  League  (Boston,  Mass.),  just  home 
from  an  extended  trip  in  Europe,  reports  that  the  out- 
look for  peace  work  in  the  European  schools  is  most 
encouraging.  In  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Switzerland  definite  steps  have  already 
been  taken  for  educational  cooperation  in  peace  work 
similar  to  that  which  the  School  Peace  League  is  doing 
in  the  United  States. 

The  British  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
recently  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  bronze 
bust  of  the  late  Sir  William  Bandal  Cremer,  founder 
of  the  union  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  member 
of  Parliament.  Lord  Weardale,  in  presenting  the  bust, 
explained  that  it  was  ultimately  intended  to  be  placed 
in  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  but  that  the  friends 
of  Sir  Eandal  would  think  it  a  special  honor  if  it  were 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  on  accepting  the  bust  in  the 
Library,  said  that  it  was  a  happy  circumstance  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  receive,  even  for  a  short 
time,  the  bust  of  one  who  had  played  such  a  prominent 
part  in  British  politics,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
world  politics  of  the  time,  by  his  labors  through  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Society  (Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut) sent  last  month  a  strong  petition  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  urging  him  to  use  all  possible 
good  offices  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Hague  Convention,  to  bring  about  a  speedy  close  of 
the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey.  A  resolution  was 
also  sent  to  the  Senate  urging  the  ratification  of  the 
pending  arbitration  treaties  without  amendment. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  recently  made 
an  extended  lecture  tour  through  the  Southwest,  par- 
ticularly in  Texas.  She  gave  two  addresses  at  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  Texas;  one  address  at  Austin  Uni- 
versity; one  at  the  Southern  Teachers'  Association  at 
Houston;  one  before  a  group  of  clubs,  and  one  at  a 
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mass  meeting  in  New  Orleans.  She  also  spoke  to  two 
high  schools  and  an  academy  in  New  Orleans,  and  gave 
an  address  at  the  Goodwyn  Institute  in  Memphis.  In 
this  trip  she  gave  particular  attention  to  the  pending 
arbitration  treaties  and  met  a  number  of  newspaper  men, 
and  wrote  articles  for  several  papers. 

In  the  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  ratification  of 
the  arbitration  treaties  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  World  Peace  Foundation  at 
Boston  has  received  strong  resolutions  endorsing  the 
treaties  from  nearly  two  hundred  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  conmierce.  The  cities  which  these  business 
organizations  represent  have  a  combined  population  of 
twenty-one  millions.  The  names  of  these  organizations, 
together  with  the  population  of  their  cities,  are  given  m 
a  valuable  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  at  29A  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  formerly 
on  its  board  of  directors,  and  prominent  in  the  coimcils 
of  the  new  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  held  at  her 
home  recently  a  most  valuable  meeting  at  which  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  the  pending  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion was  manifested.  Two  hundred  guests  were  present. 
The  speakers  were  Hon.  Joseph  Walker,  former  Speaker 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives ;  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Hamlin,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  pastor  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  Boston,  and  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
director  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation.  Mrs.  Forbes* 
fine  example  might  well  be  followed  by  influential 
women  in  every  community. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation,  29A  Beacon  street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  announces  that  it  is  issuing  a 
title  page  and  table  of  contents,  so  that  its  publications, 
printed  in  the  last  two  years,  can  easily  be  collected  and 
bound  by  libraries  and  pacifists. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Peace  and 
Arbitration  Department  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  TJ. 
has  just  reached  our  table.  The  superintendent,  Mrs. 
Hannah  J.  Bailey,  of  Winthrop  Centre,  Maine,  takes  a 
very  optimistic  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  final  estab-  x 
lishment  of  world-peace,  judging  by  the  enormous  prog- 
ress which  the  cause  has  made  in  recent  years.  The  re- 
port contains  accounts  of  steady,  faithful  work  done  by 
the  superintendents  in  more  than  twenty  States  where 
the  department  has  organizations.  The  whole  force  of 
the  department  throughout  the  nation  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of 
the  pending  arbitration  treaties. 

A  great  campaign  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
arbitration  treaties  has  been  carried  on  in  Massachu- 
setts under  the  lead  of  Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  Petitions  signed  by 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  persons  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Senate  through  Senator  Crane,  who  is  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  treaties.  These  petitions  have  been  signed . 
by  naany  of  the  foremost  public  men  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding jurists,  prominent  business  men,  presidents  of 
colleges,  clergymen,  etc.  The  Massachusetts  Peace  So- 
ciety will  keep  up  its  efforts  until  the  votes  in  the  Senate 
are  actually  counted. 


Peace  Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  Japan  Society  of  New  York,  which  holds  its 
annual  meeting  this  month,  has  arranged  an  important 
program  of  work,  including  lectures,  exhibitions,  prizes, 
etc.,  all  with  the  view  of  interpreting  Japan  and  its 
people  to  our  citizens  and  promoting  good  imderstand- 
ing  and  continued  cordial  relations  between  that  country 
and  this.  Copies  of  the  program  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary,  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Worden,  at  165 
Broadway,  New  York. 

.  .  .  The  New  Seattle  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  in 
adopting  resolutions  strongly  favoring  the  ratification 
of  the  pending  arbitration  treaties,  and  urging  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  State  of  Washington  to  vote  for  them, 
declared  that  no  nation  ever  set  its  hand  to  a  nobler 
work.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  highest  ideals  and 
wortjiy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
this  great  work  the  Government  deserves  and  should 
receive  the  earnest  support  of  every  man  and  woman  of 
the  United  States. 

...  A  "Hjrnm  for  Universal  Peace^^  has  been  written 
and  set  to  music  by  Evelyn  Leeds-Cole,  of  Michigan 
City,  Indiana.  It  has  been  pronounced  very  good  by 
some  who  have  examined  it.  Any  one  wishing  to  see 
a  copy,  may  procure  one  of  H.  E.  Eisenbrandt  Sons, 
Charles  and  Lexington  streets,  Baltimore,  Md..  The 
price  is  20  cents  per  copy. 

...  The  California  Section  of  the  Humane  Press  Bu- 
reau, at  Palo  Alto,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Alice  L. 
Park,  is  doing  excellent  practical  peace  work  by  putting 
peace  paragraphs  into  the  press  sheets  which  are  sent 
out  regularly  to  the  newspapers  of  the  Western  States. 
.  .  .  The  Seattle  Federation  of  Women^s  Clubs,  repre- 
senting about  two  thousand  women,  has  voted  to  ''urge 
upon  the  honorable  members  of  the  Senate  such  S3rmpa- 
thetic  action  in  regard  to  the  general  arbitration  treaties 
now  before  them  as  will  assure  the  speedy  ratification 
and  enactment  into  law  of  the  great  principles  of  peace  , 
which  they  involve.**  Thousand  of  women's  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  nation  are  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  we  cannot  possibly  chronicle  a  hundredth  part  of 
them. 

.  .  .  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  has  responded  loyally  to  the  appeal  of  the  Citi- 
zen's National  Committee,  and  through  its  *^Commis- 
sion  on  Peace  and  Arbitration'*  has  brought  immense 
infiuence  from  multitudes  of  churches  to  bear  upon  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  pending  arbi- 
tration treaties.  To  chronicle  the  names  of  the  thou- 
sands of  churches  which  have  sent  in  memorials  and 
resolutions,  and  to  give  the  texts  of  their  petitions, 
would  probably  require  several  times  the  entire  space  of 
the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

...  At  the  recent  State  Convention  of  the  Colorado 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

'^Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  International  Court  of  Arbi- 
tral Justice; 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  women  everywhere  to 
petition  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
treaties  now  pending  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  France; 
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^^Resolved,  That  the  women  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  Colorado,  numbering  3,542,  co- 
operate with  the  movement  to  memorialize  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  erect  a  statue  of  peace  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Panama  Canal/^ 

.  ,  .  The  interdenominational  movement  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  covering  all  the  coast  States,  on  behalf  of 
peace,  including  the  projected  visit  of  an  interdenomi- 
national delegation  to  Japan  and  China,  has  already 
reached  encouraging  proportions.  The  following  church 
bodies  have  joined  the  movement,  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  do  so  soon : 

The  Conference  of  Congregationalists  of  Southern 
California. 

The  Convention  of  Episcopalian  Churches  of  South- 
em  California. 

The  Christian  Churches  of  Northern  6alifomia. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  California. 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterians  of  California. 

The  West  Washington  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

The  Oregon  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  Oregon  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  California  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Conference  of  California  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

The  Conference  of  Southern  California  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

The  Northern  California  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South. 

The  Conference  of  Congregationalists  of  Washington. 

The  Conference  of  Congregationalists  of  Northern 
California. 

The  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  for 
Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

The  College  Park  Association  of  Friends. 

The  movement  has  also  been  heartilv  endorsed  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  The  International  Joint  Boundary  Commission, 
before  which  will  be  brought  all  the  remaining  boundary 
differences  between  this  country  and  Canada,  began  its 
sessions  the  middle  of  last  month.  Three  of  the  Com- 
missioners arc  from  the  United  States  and  three  from 
Canada.  They  are  Hon.  James  A.  .Tawney,  Gen.  F.  S. 
Streeter,  H.  A.  Powell,  C.  A.  Magrath,  George  Turner, 
and  T.  C.  Casgrain.  Hon.  James  A.  Tawney,  former 
member  of  Congress  from  Minnesota,  and  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

.  .  .  The  National  Grange,  which  represents  a  million 
farmers,  at  its  recent  convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has, 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  advocated  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  through  its  Peace  Commission  has 
earnestly  striven  to  advance  such  cause ;  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
opened  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  arbitration 
treaties  with  the  English  and  French  nations,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  between  nations  impossible,  and 
in  the  interest  of  a  common  humanity ;  therefore  be  it 

^^Resolvedy  That  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  this 
organization,  representing  the  farmers  of  the  country, 


is  hereby  given  to  the  service  rendered  by  President  Taft 
in  behalf  of  universal  peace,  and  that  the  National 
Grange  pledges  itself  to  a  full  support  of  this  sacred 
cause.^' 

...  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Teachers^  Association,  held  at  Los  Angeles,  the  Peace 
Section,  which  met  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, was  presided  over  by  Eobert  C.  Hoot,  director  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Department  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  Mr.  Boot  spoke  on  "The  Development  of  the 
Idea  of  International  Peace."  A  second  address  was 
made  by  Prof.  TuUy  C.  Bjioles. 

...  At  the  recent  State  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  of  North  Carolina  the  following  resolution,  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  of  Fayetteville,  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  great  movement  is  now  pressing  for- 
ward looking  toward  the  settlement  of  all  international 
troubles  by  a  court  of  arbitration,  we  give  our  heartiest 
approval  to  this  great  endeavor  and  express  our  hope 
that  the  treaty  for  peace  between,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  France  will  be  confirmed  by  our  Senators.*^ 

...  At  Columbia,  Missouri,  the  seat  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, strong  interest  in  the  international  peace  move- 
ment has  developed.  On  Peace  Sunday,  the  17th  of 
December,  a  public  union  meeting  was  held  at  which  the 
following  addresses  were  given:  ^TThe  Desirability  of 
World  Peace,''  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Elwang;  "The  United 
States'  Leadership  in  International  Arbitration,"  by 
Mr.  Walter  Williams;  'The  Pending  Treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,"  by  Mr.  Isidor  Loeb;  ^'Co- 
lumbia's  Interest  in  the  Pending  Treaties,"  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stephens. 

.  .  .  Henry  Watterson,  the  veteran  journalist,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  effective  of  the 
speakers  in  the  campaign  for  the  ratification  of  the 
arbitration  treaties,  says  that  Hhe  big-navy  advocates 
who  prophesy  a  period  of  wars  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  drawn  into  the  fight  one  after  another  are 
talking  through  their  hats.  The  idea  that  war  is  not 
eliminable  is  a  relic  of  feudal  times  when  war  was  the 
natural  state." 


Right  is  Ready. 

By  Professor  Qeorge  W.  Klrchwey,  LL.  D.,  of  Columbia 

University,  New  Yoric  City. 

Address  Delivered  at  the  Public  Meeting:  in  Support  of  tiie 
Arbitration  Treaties,  Held  in  tlie  Pan-American  Build- 
ins,  Washlniton,  D.  C,  December  8, 1911. 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  celebrate  the  decay 
of  the  oldest  of  human  institutions— older  than  the 
family,  older  than  humanity  itself — ^the  system  of  war- 
fare through  which  the  race  has  struggled  up  from  the 
beast  to  the  full  stature  of  mouhood. 

"Force  and  right  rule  the  world/'  said  Rochefoucauld ; 
"force  till  right  is  ready.'* 

We  are  here  tonight  to  assert  that  here,  at  least,  in 
this  new  world  which  God  has  set  apart  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  type  of  humanity.  Right  is  ready  to  wrest 
the  scepter  from  the  palsied  hand  of  Force. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  The  dreamers  who 
founded  the  American  Peace  Society  thought  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  last  century  that  the  appointed  time 
had  come,  but  we  see  now  that  the  movement  for  inter- 
national peace  was  bom  out  of  time.  Every  idea  that 
has  any  chance  of  commanding  the  future,  every  move- 
ment that  carries  in  its  womb  the  hope  of  humanity  is 
bom  out  of  time.  The  order  of  nature  was  fixed  before 
the  stars  fell  into  their  orbits.  First  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear. 

It  is  not  granted  to  any  man  or  any  group  of  men  to 
effect  a  sudden  transformation  in  the  habits  or  the 
ideals  of  humanity.  The  mischievous  fallacy  that  the 
human  nature  which  we  derive  from  the  beast  is  un- 
changeable, is  matched  by  the  persistent  illusion  of  the 
saints  and  prophets  that  the  worid  can  be  made  over  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Not  so  does  the  law  of  life 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  race.  The  thoughts  of  God 
are  long,  long,  thoughts,  and  the  processes  of  social 
change  are  like  the  eternal  processes  of  nature,  little  by 
little  making  smooth  the  rough  places  and  by  slow  de- 
grees building  a  better  world  for  a  better  humanity. 

And  so,  while  we  still  rehearse  the  old  catch-words 
about  national  honor  and  the  duty  of  resenting  insult 
by  force,  silently,  imperceptibly  a  new  world  has  come 
into  being — a  world  for  which  those  words  have  no 
meaning,  a  world  in  which  war  is  as  much  of  an  an- 
achronism as  would  be  a  suit  of  chain  armor  on  the 
body  of  the  President  or  a  bowie-knife  in  the  belt  of  the 
presiding  oflScer. 

The  center  of  gravity  has  shifted  from  imperialism 
based  on  force,  from  feudalism  based  on  plunder  and 
rapine,  to  a  polity  shaped  more  and  more  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  world  grown  industrial.  Nowhere  today 
is  there  a  military  class,  scarcely  anywhere  a  military 
party — nowhere  a  servile  class  that  can  be  thrown  at  the 
will  of  a  lord  into  the  melting-pot  of  war. 

Be  sure  that  the  new  social  order  will  recreate  its 
institutions  in  its  own  image ;  will  have  governments  to 
its  own  liking ;  will  have  those  governments  serve  its  in- 
terests. It  will  not  have  war,  because  war  is  inconsist- 
ent with  its  interests  and  baffles  and  defeats  its  aims. 
It  will  have  peace,  because  peace  is  its  very  life. 

But  you  will  say  this  picture  of  a  new  social  order 
living  by  peace  alone  is  contradicted  by  the  panorama 
of  contemporary  history  at  this  very  moment  tinfolding 
before  our  eyes.  You  point  to  the  armed  camp  which 
calls  itself  Europe ;  to  the  predatory  wars  which,  in  the 
sacred  name  of  civilization,  are  even  now  being  waged  in 
Tripoli  and  in  Persia ;  to  the  rapine  and  bloodshed  that 
attend  the  uprising  in  China;  to  the  fear  and  suspicion 
which  rend  the  great  powers  of  Christendom  and  seem 
to  be  bringing  them  ever  nearer  to  the  catastrophe  of 
war.  These  things  cannot  be  forgotten.  They  remind 
us  of  the  fact  that  human  progress  is  not  an  equal  and 
uniform  march  of  the  race,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  but 
that  the  old  lives  in  the  new,  that  every  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion from  that  of  the  stone  age  to  that  of  industrial 
democracy  is  represented  in  the  world  of  today,  that  the 
ideals  of  savagery,  of  feudalism  and  of  a  bastard  im- 
perialism still  flourish  along  with  the  ideal  of  a  world 
at  work  in  peace.  But  will  you  argue  from  this  that 
the  nations  which  are  in  the  van  of  progress,  to  whom 
the  leadership  of  humanity  has  been  committed,  shall 
hark  back  to  the  ideals  of  the  baser  breeds  and  of  their 
own  baser  selves,  which  they  have  outgrown?     Shall 


they  not  rather  take  their  stand  on  the  point  of  vantage 
which  they  have  gained  and  by  public  act  make  known 
to  the  world  that  they,  at  least,  have  become  civilized? 

It  is  thus  that  1  interpret  the  treaties  of  arbitration 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain  and  with  France,  in  whose 
behalf  we  are  gathered  here  tonight.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  binding  together  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  their  diverse  interests  and 
civilizations,  in  a  common  bond.  We  are  not  bidding 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  to  lie  down  together.  We  are 
not  advocating  arbitration  treaties  with  predatory  pow- 
ers which  may  have  designs  on  our  sovereignty,  our  ter- 
ritory, our  liberties,  if,  indeed,  in  the  wide  circuit  of  the 
globe  there  be  any  such  powers.  The  nations  with 
which  we  are  dealing  are  the  equal,  kindred  nations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  French  Republic.  Are  we  not 
safe  in  saying  that  as  between  us  and  them,  at  least, 
force  is  done  with  forever — that  right  is  ready? 

It  is  true  that  in  so  saying — and  doing — we  are  taking 
some  things  for  granted.  We  are  assuming  that  those 
powers  are,  like  ourselves,  civilized  States;  that  their 
interests,  like  ours,  are  those  of  industry  and  peace; 
that  their  attitude  toward  us — ^not  toward  Morocco  or 
Persia  or  any  European  power  (with  that  we  have  no 
concern),  but  toward  us — is  one  of  mutual  respect  and 
consideration;  that  they  want  nothing  of  us  but  such 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  as  we  may,  by  the 
judgment  of  a  disinterested  tribunal,  safely  concede  to 
them.  Does  any  rational  citizen  believe  that  these  as- 
sumptions are  unwarranted?  that  we  shall  pledge  our 
faith  to  these  two  friendly  powers  in  vain? 

It  is  because  I  believe  all  this,  because  I  believe  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  settling  the  seal  of  permanent  peace 
and  good-will  on  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  French  Republic,  that  I  venture  to  stand  before  you 
and  plead  for  the  ratification  of  the  pending  arbitration 
treaties.  The  peace  movement  has  come  down  out  of 
the  clouds  and  has  become  the  chief  concern  of  the  mar- 
ket-place, of  the  statesmen's  cabinet.  First  the  dreamer, 
the  prophet — despised  and  rejected  of  men — ^then  the 
practical  leader,  reaping  the  harvest  sown  in  blood  and 
disappointment.  After  John  Bright  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips — Abraham  Lincoln! 
After  Cobden  and  Elihu  Burritt  and  Charles  Sumner — 
William  H.  Taft ! 

I  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  constitutional  and 
other  legal  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
pending  treaties.  In  the  presence  of  the  masters  it  is 
meet  that  the  disciple  shall  be  mute.  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  deemed  presumptuous  if  I  express  the  opinion  that 
those  questions  have  been  put  outside  the  pale  of  rational 
discussion.  I  have  aimed  only  to  present  the  oppor- 
tunity— an  unparalleled  opportunity,  I  believe — ^and  the 
duty — the  highest  and  most  imperative  duty  that  can  be 
laid  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States — ^to 
clear  the  way  for  humanity,  to  remove  the  last  obstruc- 
tion from  the  path  of  our  industrial  democracy,  to  vin- 
dicate the  sublime  faith  of  the  prophets  and  dreamers 
in  whose  footsteps  we  have  tardily  followed,  to  point  the 
way  of  deliverance  to  the  oppressed  millions  of  other 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  cause  of  America;  it  is  the 
cause  of  humanity;  it  is  the  cause  of  God.  By  that 
sign  you  will  conquer. 
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The  Nation's  Thank-offering. 

By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

Oh,  God  of  Waste  and  Destruction, 

We  are  proud  of  our  splendid  show — 
A  nation's  mighty  production, 

The  weapons  of  war  and  of  woe! 
For  miles  up  the  glorious  river 

The  battleships,  armored  in  steel. 
Their  ear-splitting  volleys  deliver 

And  their  roar  makes  the  city  reel. 

The  smoke  is  the  incense  we  offer 

On  the  altar  of  death  and  of  hate; 
Its  cost  is  poured  from  the  coffer 

Of  the  whole  world's  peacefulest  State. 
Each  gun  eats  a  workman's  wages — 

The  keep  of  a  wife  and  a  child ; 
We  squander  the  wealth  of  long  ages 

For  the  uses  of  horror  beguiled. 

Great  God  of  Despair  and  of  Terror, 

Behold  our  infernal  array — 
The  fruit  of  lies  and  of  error, 

The  joys  of  a  devil's  play ! 
In  a  day  the  rust  will  corrode  it, 

A  needless  war  will  destroy; 
The  furies  will  reap  it  that  sowed  it — 

This  fiendish,  barbarous  toy ! 

Accept  the  billions  we  waste  on  it 

That  might  have  been  spent  for  our  gain : 
The  tower  of  our  fool-pride  is  based  on  it — 

We  are  right  to  be  boastful  and  vain. 
We  soon  shall  be  adding  great  airships 

From  which  llddite  bombs  may  be  hurled ; 
Then  It  will  not  pay  to  repair  ships 

That  stick  to  the  rim  of  the  world ! 

So,  God  of  Vengeance  and  Passion, 

Enjoy  this  sacrifice  grand 
While  still  it  is  quite  in  the  fashion 

To  waste  the  wealth  of  our  land. 
We  lay  our  lives  on  the  altar, 

Our  ruin  we  cheerfully  meet; 
Oh,  let  our  hearts  never  falter! 

To  die  for  a  folly  Is  sweet ! 

The  Treaties  Without  Amendment. 

Views  of  Senator  isldor  Rayner,  of  Maryland. 
Presented  in  tlie  Senate  January  4,  1912. 

Mr.  Rayner,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, submitted  the  following  views,  to  accompany  Ex- 
ecutives H  and  I,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session : 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  having  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  Senate  upon  the  two  treaties,  one 
with  Great  Britain  and  one  with  France,  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  differences  that  may  arise  between  these  countries 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  my  purpose  now  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  present  my  own  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  involves  as  serious  and  important  a  question  as 
has  been  before  the  Senate  for  many  years.  I  favor  the 
adoption  of  the  treaties  without  amendment,  but  as  the 
reasons  that  influence  me  differ  somewhat  from  the  views 
80  far  advanced  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  reasons  that 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  reached  to 
support  the  treaties  without  amendment.  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  policy  that  underlies  these  treaties.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  exercise  of  any  lawful  power  under  the 
treaty-making  clause  of  the  Constitution  that  will  tend 
to  bring  about  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  these  treaties 
are  the  greatest  step  in  that  direction  that  can  at  present 


be  formulated.  If  we  can  succeed  in  ending  war  be- 
tween the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  it  will  he  as  great 
an  accomplishment  as  any  that  was  ever  achieved  upon 
the  pages  of  history  or  upon  the  field  of  progress.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  fear  oi  any  danger  that  may  result  to 
our  institutions  from  the  adoption  of  the  treaties,  nor  do 
I  believe  for  a  moment  that  any  of  the  great  govern- 
mental principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public will  be  imperilled;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  buoyant 
with  hope  that  when  the  treaties  once  go  into  effect  they 
will  inaugurate  the  beginning  of  universal  peace  and  will 
relegate  the  art  and  practice  of  war  to  the  barbarous 
deeds  of  the  past.  I  shall  therefore  not  say  anything 
further  upon  the  principles  that  underlie  the  subject, 
but  shall  devote  myself  to  a  discussion  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  objections  that  have  been  raised  against 
the  adoption  of  the  treaties  by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  first  objection  that  is  taken  by  the  majority  is  to 
the  last  clause  of  Article  III  of  the  treaty,  and  it  is  thus 
stated  in  the  report: 

"If  the  joint  commission  decides  that  the  question 
before  them  is  justiciable  under  Article  I,  it  must  then 
go  to  arbitration,  whether  the  treaty-making  power  of 
either  country  believes  it  to  be  justiciable  or  not." 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  this  construction  for 
reasons  that  I  will  give,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  con- 
sider that  as  an  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  treaties. 
In  reference  to  this  point  in  the  majority  report,  that  the 
decision  of  the  commission  is  final  and  that  after  the 
commission  has  decided  the  question  to  be  justiciable 
that  the  treaty  could  not  be  amended  or  rejected  by  the 
Senate  on  the  ground  that  the  question  is  not  justiciable, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  has  reached  is  correct.  To  say  the  least  of 
it,  the  last  clause  of  Article  III  is  ambiguous  when  it 
says  that  "if  the  commission  agrees  and  reports  that  such 
difference  is  within  the  scope  of  Article  I  reference  shall 
be  made  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty." 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  Article  III  refers  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  the  reference  means  that  clause 
of  the  treaty  which  provides  for  submission  to  the  perma- 
ment  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague,  established  by 
the  convention  October  18,  1907,  or  to  some  other  ar- 
bitral tribunal,  and  does  not  mean,  to  my  mind,  that 
after  the  commission  decides  that  the  difference  is  within 
the  scope  of  Article  I  the  Senate  shall  have  the  right  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  joint  high  commission  and 
hold  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  Article  I.  It  would 
have  been  easy  enough  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  treatv  that  the  Senate  should  have  the 
power  to  reject  the  decision  of  the  joint  high  commis- 
sion, to  have  plainly  said  so  in  the  last  clause  of  Article 
III.  A  few  words  would  have  accomplished  it.  A  sen- 
tence such  as  this  would  have  settled  all  possible  am- 
biguity : 

"Upon  the  decision  of  the  joint  high  commission  of 
inquiry  that  the  difference  is  subject  to  arbitration  the 
Senate  may  then  decide  upon  the  adoption,  rejection,  or 
amendment  of  the  decision  of  the  joint  high  commis- 


sion. 
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Senator  Burton,  of  the  committee,  in  his  supplemental 
views  to  the  minority  report,  which  are  highly  instructive 
and  are  set  forth  with  great  strength  and  power,  takes 
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an  opposite  view,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
when  the  commission  reports  that  it  is  a  question  coming 
within  the  scope  of  Article  I,  it  means  nothing  more 
than  that  the  proceedings  shall  take  the  same  course  as 
they  would  have  taken  if  the  executive  branches  of  both 
governments  had  originally  agreed  that  the  question 
came  within  the  meaning  of  that  article.  The  result  of 
his  reasoning  is  that  the  language  of  Article  III  does  not 
in  any  way  impair  the  freedom  of  action  reserved  to  the 
Senate. 

I  regret  sincerely  that,  after  the  most  patient  reflection 
upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  possibly  reach  this  conclusion. 
The  lawyers  of  the  committee  and  eminent  lawyers  out- 
side of  the  committee  who  have  examined  the  treaty  are 
at  odds  and  at  variance  upon  the  proper  construction  of 
Article  I  and  Article  III.  I  might  ask  what  is  the  use 
of  referring  it  to  a  joint  high  commission  for  a  decision 
if  its  decision  is  not  binding  and  can  be  repudiated  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  that  the  Senate  would  ever  have  occa- 
sion to  refuse  its  approval  of  the  arbitration  of  a  ques- 
tion which  the  commission  of  inquiry  had  reported  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  Article  I.  The  Senate,  however,  has 
the  power  to  refuse  its  approval  and  it  has  the  unlimited 
power  so  to  do,  as  Senator  Burton  admits,  according  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  and  to  my  mind  the 
prime  object  and  intention  of  the  treaty  was  not  to 
confer  this  power  upon  the  Senate,  but  to  make  the 
decision  of  the  commission  decisive  and  final. 

Senator  Burton,  in  this  admirable  presentation  that 
he  has  made,  is  supported  by  the  very  high  authority  of 
Secretary  Knox,  who  construes  the  treaty  in  a  similar 
way,  and  also  by  Professor  Moore,  of  Columbia  TJniver- 
*sity,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  tiie  highest  authorities, 
if  not  the  very  best,  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  support,  I  cannot  place  Ar- 
ticle I  before  me  and  Article  III  beside  it  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  would  construe  the  whole  of  Article  I  in  pari 
materia  with  Article  III,  and  hold  that  after  a  reference 
to  a  commission  for  its  decision  as  to  whether  a  question 
is  justiciable  or  not,  and  the  commission  decides  that  it 
is  justiciable,  that  the  decision  amounts  to  nothing  in  the 
world  if  the  Senate  chooses  to  reject  it.  This  construc- 
tion of  the  treaties  and  of  Article  III  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  deter  me  from  supporting  the  treaties 
because,  constituted  as  the  commission  will  be,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  confide  to  it  the  determination  of  the 
question  whether  a  controversy  between  the  respective 
countries  is  justiciable  in  law  or  in  equity  within  the 
true  meaning  and  intention  of  Article  I  of  the  treaties. 

This  brings  me  to  the  first  objection  that  the  majority 
of  the  committee  have  entered  against  the  approval  of 
the  treaties  by  tiie  Senate.  This  objection  had  better 
be  stated  in  the  language  of  the  majority  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

'It  is  stated  that  these  questions  are  to  be  justiciable 
by  reason  of  being  susceptible  of  decision  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  law  or  equity.  In  England, 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  wherever  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  obtain,  the  words  ^aw  or  equity*  have 
an  exact  and  technical  significance,  but  that  legal  system 
exists  nowhere  else  and  does  not  exist  in  Prance,  with 
which  one  of  these  treaties  is  made.  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  construe  the  word  'equity*  in  its  broad  and 


universal  acceptance  as  that  which  'is  equally  right  or 
just  to  all  concerned;  as  the  application  of  the  dictates 
of  good  conscience  to  the  settlement  of  controversies.* 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  little  or  no  limit 
to  the  questions  which  might  be  brought  within  this 
article,  provided  the  two  contracting  parties  consider 
them  justiciable.** 

It  is  true,  as  stated,  that  the  ''system**  known  as  equity 
does  not  exist  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Prance  or  in  any 
of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect, however,  to  say  that  "It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
there  is  little  or  no  limit  to  the  questions  which  might 
be  brought  within  this  article,  provided  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  consider  them  justiciable.** 

The  principles  of  equity  were  well  recognized  in  the 
early  systems  of  Soman  jurisprudence.  The  Praetorian 
edicts  were  partly  in  the  nature  of  equitable  decrees  and 
the  prastor  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  During  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  these  orders  and  decrees  of  the  praetor  were 
abolished,  but  from  that  time  to  the  codification  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  equitable  principles  had  a  well- 
known  place  in  Roman  jurisprudence  under  the  various 
laws  that  were  from  time  to  time  in  vogue.  In  the  in- 
stitutes of  Justinian  the  division  between  strictly  legal 
and  equitable  principles  is  clearly  defined,  and  from  these 
institutes  are  derived  equitable  doctrines  and  principles 
that  make  their  appearance  in  the  different  systems  of 
jurisprudence  that  exist  in  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe,  although  there  is  no  separate  system  of  equity 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  law.  It  is  therefore  going 
too  far  to  state  that  there  is  little  or  no  limit  to  the  ques- 
tions that  might  be  decided  under  the  definition  of 
"equity**  in  these  treaties.  Waiving  this,  however,  and 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  in  dealing  with 
Prance  the  word  "equity**  would  have  to  be  construed  in 
its  broadest  sense,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  the 
joint  high  commission  would  have  the  right  without 
limit  to  construe  any  question  at  issue  between  the  re- 
spective countries  as  justiciable  for  the  reasons  advanced 
in  the  majority  report.  Giving  the  commission  the 
broadest  jurisdiction  as  to  what  is  justiciable  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  law  or  equity  if  the  com- 
mission should  hold  that  a  question  is  justiciable  that 
does  not  and  cannot  come  under  any  definition  of  equity 
whatever,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  it  would  be  proceed- 
ing beyond  its  jurisdiction  and  its  decision  would  be 
null  and  void.  The  majority  report  construes  the  treaty 
to  mean  that  the  commission  having  the  power  to  decide 
what  is  justiciable  in  equity,  it  would  be  keeping  within 
its  powers  under  the  term  "equity**  if  it  held  any  con- 
troversy whatever  between  the  two  countries  justiciable. 
This  is  the  language  of  the  report: 

"The  most  vital  question  in  every  proposed  arbitration 
is  whether  the  difference  is  arbitrable.  Por  instance,  if 
another  nation  should  do  something  to  which  we  object 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  validity  of  our  ob- 
jection should  be  challenged  and  an  arbitration  should 
be  demanded  by  that  other  nation,  the  vital  point  would 
be  whether  our  right  to  insist  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  subject  to  arbitration,  and  if  the  third  clause  of 
Article  III  remains  in  the  treaty  the  Senate  could  be  de- 
barred from  passing  upon  that  question. 

"One  of  the  first  sovereign  rights  is  the  power  to  de- 
termine who  shall  come  into  the  country  and  under  what 
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conditions.  No  nation,  which  is  not  either  tributary  or 
subject,  would  permit  any  other  nation  to  compel  it  to 
receive  citizens  or  subjects  of  that  other  nation.  If  our 
right  to  exclude  certain  classes  of  immigrants  were  chal- 
lenged the  question  could  be  forced  betore  a  joint  com- 
mission, ana  if  that  commission  decided  that  the  ques- 
tion was  arbitrable  the  Senate  would  have  no  power  to 
reject  the  special  agreement  for  the  arbitration  of  that 
subject  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  question  for  arbi- 
tration within  the  contemplation  of  Article  I/' 

1  venture  the  assertion  that  this  is  not  a  true  and 
proper  construction  of  the  treaty  and  that  no  court  would 
so  interpret  or  adjudge  it.  Let  me  illustrate  this:  Sup- 
pose arbitrators  were  appointed  to  decide  a  question  of 
''indebtedness'"  between  A  and  B,  and  were  fidly  em- 
powered to  determine  what  shmUd  be  included  under  the 
term  ^'indebtedness^'  just  as  the  commission  here  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  what  properly  comes  under  the 
designation  of  "equity."  Suppose  in  their  award  they 
held  that  A  was  trespassing  upon  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  &y  and  snould  desist  from  further 
continuing  his  trespasses,  would  anyone  suppose  that  this 
came  within  the  terms  of  the  award,  although  the  arbi- 
trators had  the  power  not  only  to  decide  as  to  the 
"amount  of  the  indebtedness,"  but  also  as  to  what  was 
properly  included  under  the  term  "indebtedness?"  Why 
would  this  award  be  void  ?  Because  a  prohibition  against 
A  from  trespassiog  upon  the  lands  of  B  is  not  an  "in- 
debtedness," because  it  involves  a  question  of  title,  and 
they  had  no  right  to  embrace  it,  although  they  had  the 
power  to  declare  what  should  be  included  under  the  word 
"indebtedness."  So  here,  although  the  commission  has 
a  right  to  decide  what  is  justiciable  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  or  "equity,"  it  would  have  no  right  to  de- 
cide a  subject  to  be  justiciable  accordiag  to  the  principles 
of  equity  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  equity,  and  that 
according  to  universal  acceptation  and  recognition  is  not 
within  the  domain  of  equity  in  any  sense  whatever. 
Could  anyone  successfully  maintain  the  proposition  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  could  be  decided  by  any  principles 
of  equity,  giving  equity  the  broadest  signification? 

If  a  foreign  government  should  attempt  to  subvert 
any  of  the  republican  institutions  of  South  America  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  in  its  stead  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  could  it  in  the  realm  of  reason  be 
maintained  that  this  was  a  subject  to  be  decided  by  the 
principles  of  equity  ?  If  a  question  arose  as  to  our  right 
to  exclude  certain  classes  of  immigrants,  a  right  that 
every  government  possesses  as  a  matter  of  self-preservsr 
tion,  could  it  possibly  be  claimed  in  any  court  of  justice 
called  upon  to  interpret  the  treaty  that  this  involved  a 
principle  of  equity  ?  If  an  attempt  was  made  to  compel 
the  United  States  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  a  State, 
could  this,  under  our  form  of  government  and  under  our 
Constitution,  be  deemed  as  constituting  an  equity  against 
the  United  States  ?  Is  there  the  slightest  doubt  that  if 
the  commission,  although  clothed  with  power  to  deter- 
mine what  is  justiciable  according  to  the  principles  of 
equity,  should  decide  that  these  questions  were  within  its 
jurisdiction  that  their  decree  would  be  nugatory  and  that 
this  Government  would  have  the  right  to  reject  it  ?  Tak- 
ing these  illustrations  as  I  have  done  from  the  majority 
report  and  with  great  respect  for  those  who  differ,  I  must 
confess  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  that  questions  like  these,  embodying  as 


they  do  historic  and  traditional  doctrines,  governmental 
policies,  and  constitutional  principles,  upon  some  of 
which  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  depends,  could 
by  any  intendment  or  by  the  widest  latitude  be  held  to» 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  nor  have  I 
the  slightest  apprehension  that  the  commission  would 
ever  assume  such  a  jurisdiction. 

Any  number  of  judicial  authorities  could  be  cited  in 
support  of  this  position  that  I  am  taking — judicial  au- 
thorities not  only  establishing  the  proposition  that  a 
tribunal  legally  constituted,  as  this  commission  will  be, 
has  no  power  to  go  beyond  the  terms  of  the  submission, 
but  when  vested  with  the  broad  powers  that  are  contained 
in  this  treaty  to  practically  determine  what  the  word 
"equity"  means,  that  it  would  be  without  any  power  to 
say  that  "equity"  signifies  something  that  under  no  defi- 
nition whatever  it  was  ever  intended  to  embrace  or  com- 
prise. I  recall  besides  the  decisions  of  the  courts  a 
diplomatic  precedent  that  I  think  helps  to  illustrate  the 
point.  The  familiar  incident  was  in  reference  to  our 
northeastern  boundary,  a  question  that  was  settled  by 
the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  on  August  9,  1842.  Be- 
fore this  settlement,  however,  under  a  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  was  selected  to  decide  upon  the  line  be- 
tween the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
and  the  contiguous  British  possessions,  under  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1782-1783.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  was 
not  limited  to  the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States  nor 
to  the  line  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  He  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  determine  upon  a  line  described  in  the 
treaty  and  recommended  a  line  of  convenience.  When 
the  award  was  delivered  the  United  States  protested 
against  it  as  constituting  a  departure  from  the  submis- 
sion to  the  arbitrator.  The  British  government  declined 
to  construe  the  award  as  decisive.  The  question  of 
acceptance  or  rejection  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  which  by  a  large  majority  vote  determined  that 
the  award  was  not  obligatory.  So  in  this  case  if  the 
commission  should  hold  that  a  controversy  was  justicia- 
ble, which  according  to  every  principle  of  construction 
and  universal  recognition  could  not  possibly  come  under 
the  definition  of  equity  in  its  broadest  sense,  this  Gov- 
ernment would  unquestionably  reject  it,  especially  if  it 
left  to  arbitration  subjects  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or 
the  immigrant  laws,  or  the  indebtedness  of  States  for 
which  we  are  not  liable,  or  any  other  matter  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  no  particular  objection  to  a 
clause  being  included  in  the  formal  ratifications  which 
will  operate  as  a  notice  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  upon  their  acceptance  will  practically  be  a  part 
of  the  treaty.  This  is  recommended  in  the  minority 
report  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Root.  I  would  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  clause  that  the  minor- 
ity report  proposes  to  include  in  the  formal  ratifications 
could  be  amplified  so  as  to  set  forth  the  exact  subjects, 
such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  admission  of  aliens, 
territorial  integrity,  allied  obligations  of  the  States, 
and  constitutional  questions,  in  general  terms,  so  that 
they  may  be  excluded  from  any  construction  that  may 
possibly  be  placed  upon  the  treaties.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  necessary,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  treaties,  even  if 
such  a  clause  is  not  included  in  the  formal  ratification. 
Of  course  if  this  clause  is  annexed  it  becomes  a  part  of 
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the  treaty,  as  has  been  decided  in  the  case  of  Doe  v. 
Braden  (16  How.,  636),  where  it  was  held  that — 
'Vhere  one  of  the  parties  to  a  treaty,  at  the  time  of  its 
^ratification,  annexes  a  written  declaration  explaining 
ambiguous  language  in  the  instrument  or  adding  a  new 
and  distinct  stipulation,  and  the  treaty  is  afterwards 
ratified  by  the  other  party  with  the  declaration  attax^hed 
t<5  it,  and  the  ratifications  duly  exchanged,  such  distinct 
stipulation  or  explanation  being  duly  approved  by  the 
constitutional  authorities  of  each  ratifying  power,  the 
declaration  thus  annexed  is  a  part  of  the  treaty  as  if  it 
were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  instrument.'* 

The  next  objection  that  is  made  in  the  majority  re- 
port is  that  under  Article  III  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Senate  are  taken  away  pro  ianto  and  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  commission.  If  this  proposition  of  law 
is  correct,  that  would  be  the  end  of  our  power  to  make 
the  treaty,  because  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  be  taken  away  and  transferred  to  anybody. 
I  am  discussing  this  subject  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
maintain  the  statement  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
upon  this  point.  In  law  there  is  not  a  particle  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Senate  submitting  a  controversy  to 
arbitration  or  submitting  it  to  arbitration  upon  the  con- 
dition that  it  will  be  found  by  the  arbitrators  to  be 
justiciable  according  to  the  principles  of  law  and  equity. 
The  contention  could  not  be  maintained  that  the  latter 
provision  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  if  this  is  not 
unconstitutional  under  an  arbitration  treaty  we  coidd 
unquestionably  permit  an  independent  tribunal  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  justiciable  or  not.  In  fact,  I  might 
go  a  little  further  and  assert  that  if  the  Senate  is  divest- 
ing itself  of  its  constitutional  power  in  adopting  this 
treaty,  it  has  divested  itself  of  its  constitutional  power 
in  the  adoption  of  every  arbitration  treaty  that  has  ever 
taken  place  between  this  country  and  other  countries. 
If  we  have  a  right  to  arbitrate  any  question  of  law  or 
equity  at  all  that  is  justiciable,  it  appears  to  me  that  by 
logical  reasoning  that  is  irresistible  we  have  as  much 
right  to  constitute  a  tribunal  to  decide  whether  the  con- 
troversy is  justiciable  and  put  that  in  the  treaty  as  we 
have  the  right  to  enter  into  any  arbitration  at  all. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  there  have  been  over 
40  international  arbitrations  to  which  the  United  States 
was  a  party.  I  believe  that  every  one  of  them  would 
fall  under  the  ban  pronounced  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee  against  the  constitutionality  of  these  treaties. 
We  are  not  delegating  any  constitutional  power  in  this 
treaty.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in  the  clear  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  power  in  making  the  treaty,  and  un- 
less the  treaty  itself  contains  some  provision  which  is 
unconstitutional,  clearly  we  are  within  the  limitation. 
It  18  a  part  of  the  very  treaties  that  we  are  making  thai 
a  commission  shall  be  established  for  the  purpose  therein 
indicated.  Therefore  we  are  exercising  the  treaty- 
making  power  and  not  del^ating  or  surrendering  it. 
There  is  another  answer  to  this  contention  of  the  ma- 
jority which,  in  my  judgment,  settles  the  question.  In 
this  treaty  we  have  provided  the  standard  that  must 
govern  the  commission  in  its  rulings.  The  commission 
must  find  that  the  controversy  is  justiciable  according 
to  the  principles  of  law  or  equity.  When  it  finds 
that  it  is  a  justiciable  question,  it  has  simply  deter- 
mined   upon    a    mixed    question    of    law    and    fact 


under  the  limit  and  within  the  botindary  that  we 
have  set  forth  in  the  treaties.  This  is  not  dele- 
gation of  the  treaty-making  power;  if  it  is,  then 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  hold  when 
Congress  provides  that  duties  shall  be  imposed  upon 
certtun  imports  that  the  officers  of  the  Government  have 
the  right  to  decide  what  importations  come  within  the 
class  must  all  be  reversed,  and  the  powers  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  exercised 
under  similar  provisions,  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  must  all  be  set  aside.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
jurisdiction  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  authorized  to  exercise  goes  by  the  board.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  filing 
rates  for  interstate  transportation,  is  legislating  and 
usurping  the  powers  of  Congress,  but  an  answer  to  that, 
an  answer  that  has  now  been  accepted  by  the  courts,  is 
that  Congress  is  legislating  in  determining  that  rates 
must  be  "reasonable  and  non-discriminatory,'*  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  legislating,  but 
is  simply  fixing  and  arranging  the  rates  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  provided  by  Congress. 

I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  from  any  standpoint  if 
this  treaty  should  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  it 
could  never  announce  the  principle  that  we  are  dele- 
gating a  power  committed  to  us  by  the  Constitution 
without  setting  aside  and  reversing  its  own  decisions. 

Having  now  stated  the  principal  reasons  that  infiu- 
ence  me  in  giving  my  support  to  these  treaties,  I  shall 
recapitulate  the  conclusions  I  have  reached. 

First.  I  believe  that  if  the  commission  decides  a  con- 
troversy to  be  justiciable  that  its  decision  is  binding. 

Second.  The  phrase  "law  or  equity**  does  not,  in  my 
judgment,  empower  the  commission  to  decide  any  con- 
troverted question  that  may  arise  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  the  immigration  laws,  or  any  subject  that 
may  affect  the  integrity  of  our  institutions  or  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  so  believing,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  fear  that  the  commission  will  ever 
assume  such  a  jurisdiction. 

Third.  If  the  Senate  should  adopt  these  treaties  there 
would  be  no  delegation  of  the  treaty-making  power  and 
there  would  be  no  deprivation  of  the  rights  or  privileges 
of  the  Senate  as  defined  by  the  Constitution. 

Fourth.  Satisfied  as  I  am,  therefore,  that  these  treaties 
constitute  a  valid  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
seeing  not  the  slightest  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
their  adoption  without  amendment  or  elimination,  and 
believing  that  if  their  interpretation  was  left  to  the 
Supreme  Court  that  this  tribunal  would  unquestionably 
hold  that  the  treaties  without  any  amendment  or  elim- 
ination whatever  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution,  I  shall,  with  intense 
satisfaction,  give  them  my  zealous  support,  feeling,  as  I 
do,  that  they  are  supremely  in  the  interest  of  civilization 

and  humanity.  jgnj^^  Rayner. 

♦^^^ 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union,  an  organization  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  societies,  with  a  membership  of  forty  thousand 
American  citizens  of  German  descent,  have  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Senate  asking  favorable  action  on  the  pend- 
ing arbitration  treaties,  declaring  their  belief  that  such 
a  step  will  be  in  furtherance  of  human  progress  and 
civilization. 
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The  General  Arbitration 

Speech  of  Hoa.  Porter  J.  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Thursday, 

January  18,  1912. 

Mr.  President:  Inasmuch  as  any  uncertainty  as  to 
proper  construction  of  these  treaties  can  easily  be  cured, 
either  by  an  amendment  in  the  body  of  the  instruments 
themselves  or  in  the  resolutions  adopting  them,  we 
might  well  relieve  ourselves  of  all  effort  to  maintain  our 
particular  views  of  the  construction  that  ought  to  be 
accorded  to  them;  and  if  there  were  no  other  reasons 
compelling  a  furtiier  discussion  of  construction  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  any 
further  argument  along  that  line. 

But  when,  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate,  it  has  been 
openly  charged  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  with  studied  purpose  attempted  to  deprive  the  Sen- 
ate of  its  constitutional  power  as  a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  body  and  to  transfer  its  functions  to  a  commis- 
sion; when  he  has.  been  accused  of  impliedly,  at  least, 
attempting  to  avoid  the  Constitution  which  he  has  sworn 
to  support,  I  feel  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  those  who  deny 
that  any  such  construction  shoidd  be  given  to  those 
proposed  treaties  to  make  public  in  the  same  tribunal 
their  earnest  dissent  from  those  charges. 

I  have  sometimes  differed  greatly  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  questions  of  internal  policy,  but 
no  man  can  ever  justly  challenge  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, his  uniform  candor,  or  his  devotion  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  people  of  this  country. 
"The  President  declares  that  there  is  no  purpose  in 
these  treaties  to  limit  or  curtail  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  State  so  declares ;  and, 
Mr.  President,  the  treaties  themselves  negative  such  pur- 
pose and  can  only  be  made  to  support  it  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  which  shall  violate  the  three  fundamental 
rules  of  construction — first,  that  every  provision  should 
be  given  effect;  second,  that  every  provision  should  be 
made  harmonious ;  and  third,  that  each  provision  should 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained  and  the  usages  and  customs  pertaining  to  it. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  committee  meeting  when  the 
majority  report  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Lodge]  was  adopted.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, informed  as  to  whether  it  represents  the  views 
merely  of  a  majority  of  those  who  were  present  at  that 
meeting  or  whether  it  has  back  of  it  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  entire  committee.  But  I  am  certain 
that  it  cannot  be  sustained  without  violating  these 
fundamental  rules  of  construction ;  that  to  sustain  it  we 
cannot  give  effect  to  each  and  every  provision;  that  to 
sustain  it  we  are  compelled  to  leave  certain  provisions 
ioharmonious  and  in  conflict ;  that  to  sustain  it  we  must 
obliterate  from  our  minds  the  prime  purpose  of  section 
2  and  the  customary  method  of  bringing  international 
questions  before  the  treaty-making  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Selations  are,  I  believe,  unanimous  in  their  de- 
sire to  provide  for  the  settlement  by  an  arbitral  tribunal 
of  every  international  difference  that  may  arise  not  af- 
fecting the  honor,  independence,  vital  interest,  or  tra- 
ditional attitude  of  any  country  upon  questions  which  it 
deems  essential  to  its  national  safety. 

The  only  difference  that  has  arisen  in  the  committee 


is  one  of  construction  of  the  arbitration  agreements  sub- 
mitted. Every  member  of  the  coinmittee,  as  well  as 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  must  agree  that  the  Senate, 
as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Government, 
cannot  in  law,  and  ought  not  in  policy,  surrender  its 
constitutional  right  to  assent  to,  modify,  or  reject  any 
agreement  of  a  treaty  character  submitted  to  it,  or  its 
right  to  insist  that  every  such  agreement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  its  action. 

If  it  can  be  established  beyond  reasonable  cavil  that 
these  treaties  do  not  purpose  to  deprive  the  Senate  of  its 
full  constitutional  power  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
machinery  of  the  Government,  that  its  constitutional 
authority  is  in  no  way  threatened  or  impaired,  then  the 
only  question  is  the  broad  one.  Does  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  desire  to  take  this  great  and  advanced  step 
looking  toward  universal  peace,  the  abolition  of  the  hor- 
rors and  devastations  of  war,  and  the  removal  of  the 
onerous  burden  of  maintaining  vast  armies  and  navies 
which  are  today  sapping  the  very  life  of  nations  and 
requiring  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  national  revenues 
throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  President,  the  longer  one  studies  and  the  more 
carefully  he  analyzes  the  provisions  of  these  agreements 
the  more  certain  he  will  become  of  the  untenableness  of 
any  construction  of  them  that  will  impair  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  judgment  and 
discretion  upon  the  whole  or  any  provision  contained  in 
them. 

Reduced  to  their  simplest  mode  of  expression,  these 
agreements  provide: 

First.  By  Article  I  that  international  differences  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  diplomacy  and  which  are  justiciable 
in  their  nature  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Second.  That  they  shall  be  submitted  by  ispecial 
agreements  in  each  case. 

Third.  That  these  special  agreements  in  this  country 
in  each  case  shall  be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate. 

Note  right  here  that  no  difference  can  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  except  by  an  agreement,  which  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Fourth.  That  the  agreements  shall  provide  that  the 
differences  shall  be  submitted  either  to  The  Hague  tri- 
bunal or  to  a  special  arbitral  tribunal  whose  powers, 
duties,  and  procedure  shall  be  fixed  by  the  agreements. 

All  these  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  ad- 
vice and  consent. 

These  are  the  essential  features  of  Article  I. 

So  far  everything  is  clear.  So  far  there  is  no  disa- 
greement in  the  committee  as  to  the  proper  construction 
to  be  placed  upon  these  agreements;  it,  however,  has 
been  intimated  that  we  might  well  dispense  with  Article 
II,  the  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  commission. 

But,  Mr.  President,  history,  and  very  modem  history, 
has  often  taught  the  lesson  that  differences  may  become 
so  acute,  that  national  sentiment  or  pride  may  be  so 
wrought  up  through  exaggerated  statements  or  bellicose 
utterances,  that  it  may  become  impossible  while  the  ten- 
sion exists  for  a  government  to  submit  even  the  most 
clearly  arbitrable  questions  to  any  international  court. 
And  to  avoid  this  danger,  to  prevent  such  crises,  as  well 
as  to  secure  correct  data  and  an  unbiased  presentation 
of  the  claims  of  each  nation  for  use  and  guidance  in  case 
the  matter  shall  be  formulated  into  an  agreement  for 
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submission  to  arbitration.  Article  II  is  inserted  in  the 
agreement,  and  I  desire  Senators  specially  to  note  the 
purposes  of  this  Article  II. 

This  article  binds  the  parties,  as  occasion  may  arise, 
to  constitute  a  joint  high  commission  of  inquiry  com- 
posed of  three  nationals  of  each  country,  unless  other- 
wise constituted  in  any  particular  case,  to  impartially 
and  conscientiously  investigate  any  controversy  between 
the  countries  within  the  scope  of  Article  I,  and  to  in- 
vestigate it  even  though  they  are  not  all  agreed  that  it 
falls  within  the  scope  of  Article  I. 

There  are  many  occasions  in  which  such  an  investigar 
tion  ought  to  be  made.  I  can  cite  one  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  this  country  when  we  raised  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  the  Venezuelan  affair,  in  which  a  question  might  well 
have  been  discussed,  not  whether  there  wha  any  attempt 
to  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  other  country,  but 
whether  the  real  question  at  issue  was  one  that  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

But  remember,  also,  that  this  is  an  investigating  com- 
mission only,  and  that  its  investigation  precedes  and  is 
preliminary  to  any  agreement  for  arbitration.  Its  func- 
tion is  partly  to  apprise  the  governments  concerned  of 
the  facts  that  they  may  determine  whether  the  case  is  an 
arbitrable  one,  and  if  so,  the  character  of  the  agreement 
for  its  arbitration  which  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Executive  of  this  Government  or  to  the 
proper  treaty-making  power  of  the  other  Government. 

And  again  I  ask  the  Senate  to  note  how  carefully  the 
negotiators  of  these  agreements  have  guarded  against 
the  infringement  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  Government  by  this  joint  high 
commission.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  III, 
it  is  declared: 

"The  reports  of  the  commission  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  decisions  of  the  questions  or  matters  so  submitted, 
either  on  the  facts  or  on  the  law,  and  shall  in  no  way 
have  the  character  of  an  arbitral  award.^' 

Now,  we  must  find  somewhere  a  purpose  to  make  an 
exception  to  or  to  modify  that  clear  proposition.  This 
inhibition  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  arriving  at 
the  intent  and  purposes  of  these  agreements. 

So  far,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  agreements  not 
only  do  not  challenge  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Senate,  but  everywhere  recognize  and  uphold  it,  first,  by 
positively  declaring  that  each  agreement  for  arbitration, 
whether  the  agreement  comes  through  the  President 
directly  or  whether  this  joint  high  commission,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent;  sec- 
ond, by  providing  that  the  report  of  the  joint  high  com- 
mission shall,  in  effect,  be  advisory  only. 

I  now  approach  directly  the  paragraph  in  controversy 
with  the  single  object  of  determining  whether  that  para- 
graph, by  sudden  divergence  of  purpose,  clearly  antago- 
nistic to  the  purposes  so  far  indicated,  nullifies  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  I  that  these  agreements  shall  be  made 
by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate  and 
also  nullifies  the  immediately  preceding  paragraph,  that 
the  report  of  the  commission  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
decisions  either  upon  the  fact  or  the  law. 

To  say  that  the  negotiators  of  these  agreements  in- 
tended by  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  III  to  destroy 
the  clear  and  positive  declarations  of  Article  I  and  fur- 
ther to  destroy  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  Article  III, 
the  first  of  which  declares  for  the  submission  of  the 


agreements  to  the  Senate,  and  the  second  carefully 
guards  against  any  conclusion  of  the  committee  having 
more  than  advisory  force,  is,  in  my  judgment,  paying 
scant  respect  to  the  ability  of  lawyers  who  have  held  the 
highest  judicial  positions  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  paragraph  will  not  bear  the  con- 
struction contended  for  as  elucidated  in  the  majority 
report;  and  it  cannot,  without  taking  a  whole  clause 
bodily  out  of  it,  be  made  to  conform  to  the  construction 
placed  upon  it  by  that  report. 

Let  us  analyze  paragraph  3,  which  we  are  asked  to 
strike  out.     It  reads: 

"It  is  further  agreed,  however,  that  in  cases  in  which 
the  parties  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  a  difference 
is  subject  to  arbitration  under  Article  I  of  this  treaty, 
that  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  joint  high  com- 
mission of  inquiry ;  and  if  all  or  all  but  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  agree  and  report  that  such  dif- 
ference is  within  the  scope  of  Article  I — ^^ 

And  I  want  Senators  to  pay  attention  to  the  words — 
"it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty.'* 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  language  "shall  be  re- 
ferred to  arbitration  ?*'  Does  it  mean  that  it  shall  ab- 
solutely be  arbitrated  without  reference  to  anything 
else?  Is  there  any  magic  in  the  word  "ref erred''  as  it 
is  used  in  this  third  subdivision  that  gives  it  greater 
force  or  potentiality  than  is  contained  in  the  word 
"submitted"  as  it  appears  in  the  first  paragraph?  One 
paragraph  says  that  in  case  the  President  believes — in 
effect,  it  so  says — that  it  is  justiciable  it  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration;  the  other  says  that  if  all,  or  all 
but  one,  of  the  commission  declare  that  it  comes  within 
the  scope  of  Article  I,  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
Is  there  any  greater  force  in  the  words  "referred  to  arbi- 
tration?" Do  they  carry  a  meaning  greater  than  that 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  it  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  ?" 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rayner]  in  his 
very  eloquent  discussion  here  the  other  day  stated — and 
I  have  his  words — 

"If  it  was  intended  that  the  decision  of  the  joint  high 
commission  should  not  be  a  finality,  there  would  not 
have  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  so  expressing  it  and 
inserting  in  the  treaty  a  clear  and  unambiguous  provis- 
ion that  after  the  decision  of  the  joint  high  commission 
it  could  then  be  reopened  in  the  Senate  for  its  accept- 
ance or  rejection." 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  double-edged  sword;  that 
is  an  argument  which  cuts  deeper  backward  than  it  does 
forward.  After  a  provision  which  has  clearly  declared 
that  this  finding  shall  not  be  final,  if  the  negotiators 
purposed  to  make  an  exception,  then  we  might  rather 
look  for  some  words  that  should  clearly  indicate  that 
purpose.  If  it  was  intended  that  the  finding  should  be 
fijial  upon  a  particular  question,  I  answer  the  Senator's 
argument  by  saying  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  negotiators  to  have  declared,  not  that  this  shall 
be  "referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty,"  hut  that  it  "shall  be  arbitrated 
without  further  action;"  that  it  shall  without  further 
action  be  submitted  either  to  The  Hague  tribunal  or  be 
submitted  to  some  other  particular  tribunal. 

When  read  in  the  light  of  both  Articles  I  and  II  the 
purpose  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  III  is  clearly 
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apparent.  There  can  be  no  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  questions  that  are  justiciable — that  is,  those 
which  do  not  affect  the  vital  interest,  independence, 
honor,  national  safety,  or  traditional  attitude  of  any 
country — and  those  which  are  not  justiciable.  As  a  rule 
the  jealous  concern  of  any  great  country  for  its  own 
future  will  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  no  question  in- 
volving its  honor,  vital  interest,  or  its  traditional  atti- 
tude, which  attitude  is  always  based  upon  what  it  con- 
siders its  vital  interest,  will  ever  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion; and  that  both  nations  should  by  solenm  compact 
agree  to  submit  the  destiny  of  their  governments,  in- 
volving millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  to 
the  disposal  of  any  arbitral  court  is  unthinkable,  and 
as  such  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 

But  there  may  be,  and  naturally  must  be,  a  zone  where 
the  one  question  merges  into  the  other  and  where,  with- 
out serious  charge  of  caprice,  one  government  may  claim 
that  a  question  is  clearly  justiciable  while  the  other  may 
claim  that  it  is  not.  Such  a  case  may  depend  upon  both 
questions  of  law  and  fact.  Such  questions  of  law  and 
fact  may  need  investigation.  If,  after  such  investiga- 
tion, the  facts  are  so  clear  that  at  least  five  out  of  six, 
or  all  of  the  nationals  of  one  country  and  all  but  one 
of  the  other,  agree  that  the  matter  is  a  justiciable  ques- 
tion, then  it  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  not  that  it 
shall  beyond  all  quesion  go 'to  arbitration,  but  that  it 
may  be  referred  to  arbitration.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
referred? 

And  right  here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question. 
Suppose  that  all  the  members  of  the  joint  high  commis- 
sion, or  all  but  one,  decide  that  the  case  is  clearly  jus- 
ticiable, then  what  becomes  of  it?  Is  it  immediately 
referred  to  The  Hague  tribunal  or  other  arbitral  tri- 
bunal? Certainly  it  is  not.  No  other  tribunal  at  this 
stage  has  even  been  created.  It  is  to  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 
What  provisions  of  this  treaty?  Manifestly  those  pro- 
visions in  Article  I  which  provide  for  special  agreement 
to  be  made  between  the  contending  countries,  and  in 
this  country  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent. 

What  would  be  the  mode  of  operation?  The  joint 
high  commission  having  found  by  unanimous  or  almost 
tinanimous  decision  that  the  case  is  justiciable — ^that  it 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  Article  I — the  two  gov- 
ernments proceed  to  draw  up  a  special  agreement  to 
refer  the  case  to  arbitration — ^not  to  arbitrate  it,  but  to 
refer  it  to  arbitration.  This  special  agreement  must 
either  provide  for  its  submission  to  The  Hague  tribunal 
or  to  some  other  tribunal,  the  constitution  of  which  will 
be  fixed  in  the  agreement.  This  agreement  must  then 
be  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

And  when  this  special  agreement  comes  before  the 
Senate,  what  function  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Senate 
in  reference  to  it?  If  the  construction  contended  for 
in  the  majority  report  is  to  govern,  the  submission  to  the 
Senate  is  simply  perfunctory ;  the  reference  to  it  is  but 
idle  ceremony.  It  is  submitted  to  it  for  its  advice,  but 
it  is  estopped  from  advising.  It  is  submitted  to  it  for 
its  consent,  but  it  is  estopped  in  honor  from  withhold- 
ing its  consent.  I  submit  that  is  a  most  extraordinary 
and  strained  construction.  It  is  a  construction  that 
does  violence  to  every  natural  intendment  of  the  positive 


and  specific  provisions  contained  in  the  instrument. 
When  a  treaty  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent—and  I  speak  of  treaties  in  general — ^the 
negotiators  know  and  understand  that  the  power  of  the 
Senate  in  reference  to  it  is  unlimited.  When,  therefore, 
these  agreements,  which  are  in  effect  separate  and  dis- 
tinct treaties,  are  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent,  what  warrant  have  we  to  assume  that  the 
negotiators  intended  that  the  powers  of  the  Senate 
should  be  curtailed? 

I  purpose  to  more  closely  analyze  this  last  provision. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  paragraph  declares  that  if  the 
commission  agree  and  "report  that  the  difference  is 
within  the  scope  of  Article  I  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration,^' and  that  therefore  while  the  Senate  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
commission,  it  would  not  be  acting  in  good  faith  in  so 
doing. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  giving  a  wrong  construction  to 
the  word  ''referred;"  that  is  giving  the  words  "referred 
to  arbitration'^  the  same  meaning  as  though  the  instru- 
ment declared  positively  that  the  difference  should  be 
arbitrated.  We  are  no  more  justified  in  according  those 
words  that  conclusive  meaning  than  we  are  in  assuming, 
when  we  use  the  words  in  the  first  paragraph,  that  it 
"shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration."  That  we  therefore 
mean  that  the  difference  must  go  to  arbitration,  and  the 
Senate  could  not  act  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  that 
idea  when  the  matter  is  submitted  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  I.  But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  com- 
plete declaration.  The  declaration  is  that  it  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitration  "in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  treaty,"  and  that  makes  an  entirely  different 
proposition.  That  negatives  any  assumption  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration  without  first  going 
through  the  Senate  in  some  form.  That  means  that  it 
will  be  referred  to  the  Senate  and  will  be  arbitrated  if 
the  Senate  advises  that  it  shall  be  done;  and  I  submit 
that  means  that  the  Senate  can  use  its  full  and  unfet- 
tered judgment  as  to  whether  the  case  does  actually 
come  within  the  scope  of  Article  I.  If  there  is  left  one 
solitary  reasonable  doubt  that  the  negotiators  did  not 
intend  that  the  Senate  should  be  precluded  from  exer- 
cising its  full  judgment,  if  there  remains  a  single  doubt 
that  such  an  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  was  not  to  be  deemed  an  act  of  bad  faith,  and 
that  the  Senate  should  not  be  estopped  by  the  finding 
of  the  commission  from  holding  a  view  contrary  to  its 
findings,  that  doubt  is  dissipated  by  the  provision  which 
in  no  uncertain  words  declares: 

"The  reports  of  the  commission  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  decisions  of  the  questions  or  matters  so  submitted, 
either  on  the  facts  or  on  the  law." 

This  is  what  the  instrument  says  as  to  the  finality  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  commission.  I  will  ascertain  fur- 
ther whether  the  succeeding  clause  modifies  that.  It 
especially  declares  that  it  is  not  final.  And  if  the  de- 
cisions are  not  conclusive  there  is  but  one  body  that  can 
make  them  conclusive — the  treaty-making  body,  the 
President  and  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  particular  words  used  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  paragraph,  following  the 
paragraph  which  is  quoted,  namely: 

"It  is  further  agreed,  however,  etc.,  that  if  the  com- 
mission agree  and  report  that  such  difference  is  within 
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the  scope  of  Article  I,  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion/^ 

But  now,  if  you  will  look  at  the  provision,  you  will 
find  that  this  is  a  distinct  paragraph  and  not  a  part  of 
and  not  intended  to  modify  the  preceding  paragraph  as 
to  the  non-conclusiveness  of  all  of  the  decisions  of  the 
conmiission.  It  is  rather,  Mr.  President,  a  modification 
of  the  first  article. 

Xow,  let  us  look  into  that  a  little.  Under  Article  I, 
the  President  could  not  submit  a  case  to  arbitration — 
that  is,  he  could  not  formulate  an  agreement,  and  that 
is  what  ^'submit  to  arbitration'^  means,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned — and  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent,  when  he  considered  that  such  an  agreement 
would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  Article  I,  even  though 
the  whole  world  might  believe  otherwise,  and  though 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  might  believe  otherwise. 
So  this  second  article  is  inserted  providing  for  a  com- 
mission to  investigate,  and  it  is  intended  by  this  pro- 
vision, which  the  majority  report  seeks  to  strike  out,  to 
insure  the  proper  preliminary  steps  being  taken  when 
the  question  is  so  clearly  within  the  scope  of  Article  I 
as  to  receive  the  imanimous,  or  lacking  but  one  of  the 
unanimous,  report  of  the  commission.  When  the  case 
is  so  clearly  within  the  scope  of  Article  I  as  to  secure 
such  a  finding,  then  the  preliminary  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Senate  for  its  advice,  even 
though  the  President  might  not  be  satisfied  that  the  case 
was  clearly  within  the  scope  of  Article  I.  In  such  case 
it  is  made  his  duty  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  for  its  advice,  and  without 
that  there  is  no  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  its  advice.  Suppose,  in  the  matter 
of  the  Venezuelan  trouble,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  political  or  other 
reasons,  or  because  he  wanted  to  have  his  own  way,  had 
answered  the  final  note  that  came  from  Great  Britain, 
in  which  that  country  disclaimed  any  intention  to  take 
territory  other  than  that  which  it  had  claimed,  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  denying 
the  right  of  arbitration  upon  the  ground  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  an  arbitrable  question,  and  therefore  the 
subsidiary  question  as  to  whether  Great  Britain  was 
seeking  territory  outside  of  what  she  held  prior  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  not  an  arbitrable  question.  In 
such  case  the  matter  could  never  have  gotten  before  the 
Senate  for  its  consent  and  advice. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  negotiators  of  these  in- 
struments, the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
And  this  is  the  only  view  that  will  harmonize  all  of  its 
provisions.  And  between  a  construction  which  will  give 
harmony  and  effect  to  every  provision  of  an  instrument 
and  a  construction  that  will  leave  them  in  conflict,  or 
that  will  compel  us  to  eliminate — as  I  will  soon  show 
we  must  eliminate — some  word  or  words  as  having  no 
purpose,  the  former  must  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Bacon:  Mr.  President,  may  I  be  permitted  by 
the  Senator  to  ask  him  a  question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCumber:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bacon:  I  understand  the  proposition,  which  the 
Senator  is  arguing  with  great  earnestness  and  force,  to 
be  that  if  the  Senate,  after  the  joint  high  commission 
has  adjudged  a  certain  question  to  be  justiciable,  should 
disagree  with  that  commission,  the  Senate  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  to  refuse  to  sub- 
mit it  to  arbitration? 


Mr.  McCumber  :  In  exactly  the  same  way  aa  it  would 
if  it  had  come  directly  from  the  President  in  the  first 
instance  without  being  passed  upon  by  the  commission. 

(Much  of  the  running  debate  which  followed  is 
omitted,  as  it  did  not  throw  any  essential  light  on  Sen- 
ator McCumber's  position.) 

{Concluded  next  month,) 
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Can  War  Be  Abolished? 

By  Ralph  Blumberg. 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  forth  inventions 
and  improvements  which  far  surpass  anything  in  former 
years,  and  it  seems  we  are  rapidly  approaching  an  era  of 
perfection,  not  alone  in  the  industrial  sphere,  but  also 
as  regards  civilization,  elevation  of  morals,  and  social 
advancement.  However,  the  most  important  progress 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  Looking  at  it  from  a 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  it  has  to  be  made  in  a  dif- 
ferent field  altogether,  and  has  for  its  object  nothing 
less  than  the  realization  of  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Tribunal  at  The  Hague,  two  interna- 
tional conferences  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering measures  to  assure  permanent  peace,  and  an- 
other will  be  held  at  The  Hague  in  1915.  All  this  indi- 
cates an  ardent  desire  to  remove  all  causes  that  possibly 
could  lead  to  hostilities  between  nations  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  fearful  horrors  of  war,  the  misery  and  blight 
that  follow  in  its  wake. 

"Thou  shalt  not  kill"  is  one  of  the  commandments 
brought  down  by  Moses  from  Mt.  Sinai,  forty-two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  About  sixteen  hundred  years  later  came 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
The  commandment  of  God  has  been  totally  ignored  by 
the  killing  of  people  in  continuous  wars,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  every  one  of  the  ten  commandments  has 
been  broken.  The  prophecy  of  the  immortal  seer  has 
been  disregarded.  The  nations  are  continually  increas- 
ing their  armaments,  and  the  cruel  art  of  war  is  prac- 
ticed on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  the  days  of  idol 
worship,  darkness,  and  barbarism.  With  the  progress  of 
civilization  the  horrors  of  bloodshed  have  not  dimin- 
ished; on  the  contrary,  war  has  been  made  an  art,  the 
study  of  which  many  great  men  have  made  their  object 
in  life,  and  through  which  they  have  become  famous  in 
history.  Such  men  were  the  conqueror  Cyrus,  who,  not 
content  with  ruling  Persia,  attempted  the  conquest  of  all 
Asia;  Alexander  the  Great,  who  cried  for  more  worlds 
to  conquer;  Julius  Csesar,  who  carried  war  into  every 
country  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  last  century  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  ambition  was  to  master  the 
whole  of  Europe,  which  he  had  almost  accomplished 
when  fate  turned  against  him  and  commanded  a  halt  to 
the  pillage  and  murder. 

It  is  those  men  that  were  the  idols  of  their  respective 
nations,  and  all  the  countries  that  were  penetrated  had 
either  to  submit  to  them  or  lay  their  country  open  to  the 
curse  of  war. 

Conditions  are  not  much  improved  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. On  the  contrary,  war  has  been  developed  from  an 
art  to  a  science,  and  millions  of  people  are  employed  in 
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its  furtherance.  Th6  instniments  of  war  have  become 
even  more  terrible  in  their  execution;  demoniac  de- 
structives have  been  invented,  such  as  gunnery,  torpe- 
does, and  other  murderous  explosives,  by  which  means 
as  many  human  lives*  can  be  destroyed  by  a  few  dis- 
charges as  were  sacrificed  in  an  entire  battle  in  the 
middle  ages.  (In  the  late  Russo-Japanese  war.  Admiral 
Makaroff^s  flagship,  "The  Petropavlosk/'  with  about 
seven  hundred  men,  was  destroyed  by  a  single  torpedo 
discharge.) 

When  a  war  is  raging,  the  belligerent  nations  assem- 
ble each  in  their  houses  of  worship  and  pray  to  God  for 
the  victory  of  their  arms  on  the  battlefield — that  is, 
that  the  Lord  may  lend  His  aid  to  exterminate  the 
enemy.  In  every  case  the  prayer  of  each  nation  is,  in 
part  at  least,  answered,  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  human  beings  are  slaughtered  by  both  armies. 

It  would  be  impossible,  it  seems,  to  abolish  war  within 
this  present  generation,  as  the  continuous  wars  which 
have  been  raging  for  thousands  of  years  have  handed 
down  the  horrible  practice  until  it  has  assumed  the  form 
of  an  instinct  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  can  be 
only  one  way  to  obtain  this  object,  and  that  is  to  root 
out  the  instinct  of  destructiveness  by  teaching  the  rising 
generation  in  the  public  schools  to  consider  every  act  of 
violence  and  wanton  aggressiveness  as  a  crime  where 
means  are  employed  that  become  hazardous  to  human 
life.  They  should  be  impressed  to  harbor  kindly  feel- 
ings toward  all  mankind  and  to  follow  the  command  as 
expressed  in  the  Bible : 

'^Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

A  child's  mind  is  easily  formed  by  the  impressions  it 
recfeives.  The  early  inceptions  and  acquirements  of 
childhood  will  build  ^up  gradually  its  character.  The 
faculty  of  imitation,  being  the  first  organ  that  is  devel- 
oped in  the  brain,  becomes  naturally  a  means  of  absorb- 
ing further  intelligence.  For  this  reason,  children 
sliould  be  given  good  moral  teachings,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive for  their  parents  to  set  a  good  example  that  would 
encourage  the  children  to  follow  them. 

Constant  education,  in  the  sense  heretofore  mentioned, 
will  by  degrees  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the  de- 
structive instincts  of  the  human  mind.  Crime  and 
moral  depravity  will  diminish  and  fraternal  sentiments 
toward  everybody  will  be  engendered,  regardless  of  creed 
or  race. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Impetus  for  World  Peace. 

By  Joseph  H.  Haimen,  Secretary  of  the  Persian- American 

Educational  Society. 

• 

[The  publication  of  this  instructive  article  must  not  be 
interpreted  as  in  any  way  committing  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  to  Bahalsm  as  a  whole.  The  peace  features  of  Baba- 
ism  must  interest  all  pacifists. — Ed.] 

In  these  days  of  peace  conferences  and  warlike  prepa- 
rations, of  arbitration  treaties  and  armed  trespass,  the 
Orient  has  sounded  a  fresh  and  dominant  note  which 
bids  fair  to  be  the  clarion  call  for  the  realization  of  the 
parliament  of  nations.  Particular  interest  attaches  to 
the  visit  of  Abbas  Effendi,  known  as  "Abdul  Baha" 
(the  servant  of  God),  to  the  United  States  this  spring, 
because  of  the  effective  measures  for  world  peace  under- 
taken by  the  Bahais,  of  which  he  is  the  central  figure 


today.  His  father,  Baha'o'Uah,  is  considered  as  a  uni- 
versal advocate  of  peace  by  the  followers  of  this  move- 
ment. Eminent  orientalists  and  world-travelers  credit 
the  movement  with  several  millions  of  followers,  of 
every  nation  and  religious  system,  and  the  cause  is  claim- 
ing thousands  of  converts  in  Europe  and  America. 
Briefly,  its  chief  tenet  is  religious  unity  and  solidarity 
and  interdependence  amongst  the  nations;  the  move- 
ment recognizes  all  of  the  great  world  religions  as  being 
inspired,  and  their  truths  are  linked  and  apparent  dif- 
ferences reconciled  in  a  manner  which  establishes  the 
history  of  religion  and  universalizes  great  principles. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  teaching  which 
shows  such  breadth  was  given  to. the  world,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  from  the  heart  of  Persia.  Its  founders 
were  persecuted  by  the  Moslem  world  and  spent  a  life- 
time in  imprisonment,  exile,  and  banishment.  Now  the 
recent  reforms  in  the  Orient  are  traced  directly  to  these 
teachings,  and  the  prophecies  of  Baha'o'Uah  are  being 
rapidly  fulfilled.  Abdul  Baha,  who  does  not  call  him- 
self a  prophet,  but  the  servant  of  God,  gives  this  in- 
teresting bit  of  history  in  regard  to  the  movement  of 
peace,  in  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Mohonk  Lake  Conference  on  International  Arbitration: 

"About  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  Book  of  Akdas,  Baha'o'- 
llah  commanded  the  people  to  establish  the  universal 
peace,  and  summoned  all  the  nations  to  the  Divine  Ban- 
quet of  International  Arbitration,  so  that  the  questions 
of  boundaries,  of  national  honor  and  property,  and  of 
vital  interests  between  nations  might  be  decided  by.  an 
arbitral  court  of  justice,  and  that  no  nation  would  dare 
to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  decisions.  If  any  quarrel 
arise  between  two  nations,  it  must  be  adjucUcated  by 
this  international  court  and  be  arbitrated  by  and  de- 
cided upon  like  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  judge 
between  individuals.  If  at  any  time  any  nation  dares 
to  break  such  a  treaty,  all  the  other  nations  must  arise 
to  put  down  this  rebellion.** 

It  is  recognized  by  students  of  world  affairs  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  world-peace  is  religious  and  racial 
differences.  In  trade  conferences  between  nations  of 
the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  the  delegates  from  eastern 
countries  have  withdrawn  or  refused  to  participate  in 
banquets  because  their  religious  belief  forbade  eating 
with  a  Christian,  or  a  Moslem  with  a  Jew,  a  high-caste 
Buddhist  with  a  Parsee,  etc.  Furthermore,  there  is 
always  the  menace  of  the  "holy  war,"  so-called,  which 
the  high  pontiffs  of  the  Moslem  world  may  call  at  any 
time.  This,  in  turn,  is  a  survival  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, so  graphically  described  in  our  Old  Testament. 
As  long  as  the  monarchs  of  Christian  nations  term  them- 
selves "the  defenders  of  faith"  (as  though  true  religion 
needed  any  armed  defense!),  so  long  will  the  world  be 
separated  by  great  differences  which  engender  warfare. 
The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  Bahai  teachings  is  herein 
seen,  because  through  its  precepts  all  religious,  caste, 
and  race  prejudices  are  removed  and  war  is  forbid- 
den. Bahais  are  forbidden  to  carry  arms  or  to  en- 
gage in  warfare.  Abdul  Baha,  in  Paris,  recently  stated 
the  position  of  the  Bahais  in  this  wise:  'TTou  are  a 
people  banded  together  to  increase  friendship  among 
nations  and  races,  and  brotherhood  among  men.  So 
now,  while  these  men  (referring  to  the  armies  of  Italy 
and  Turkey)  are  creating  death,  you  think  life;  while 
they  are  guilty  of  cruelty,  you  think  tenderness;  while 
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they  make  destruction,  you  think  construction;  while 
they  create  war,  you  think  peace/^  Quite  a  contrast 
this  to  the  "Qod  of  battles/'  whose  ministers,  as  chap- 
lains, set  the  seal  of  approval  upon  warfare,  and  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  rebellions  within  Christian  nations,  the 
same  God  is  besought  for  victory  by  opposite  sides. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  reception  of  Abdul 
Baha,  whose  message  from  far-off  Persia  has  so  en- 
circled the  globe,  by  the  friends  and  advocates  of  peace 
.in  America.  If  the  experiences  of  the  past  few  months 
in  London  and  Paris  are  repeated,  he  will  be  over- 
whelmed with  invitations  to  address  representative 
gatherings,  and  will  be  given  serious  and  careful  atten- 
tion as  an  authority  on  this  important  subject. 

The  practical  test  of  the  strength  of  the  movement  is 
found  in  its  numbers  and  in  the  effect  of  the  teachings 
upon  the  lives  pf  these  millions,  who  are  everywhere 
known  as  men  and  women  of  peace  and  advanced  far 
beyond  their  fellows. 

This  world-peace  movement,  which  goes  to  the  heart 
of  affairs  in  settling  religious  differences,  originated  in 
Shiraz,  Persia,  in  May,  1844,  and  has  been  developed 
bv  three  great  teachers — the  Bab,  whose  name  means 
''DooTf  Baha'o'llah,  "The  Glory  of  Qoif  and  his  son, 
Abdul  Baha,  'The  Servant  of  God.'' 

Much  will  be  heard  of  the  Bahai  movement  in  the 
future,  judging  from  its  notable  development  where  it 
is  best  known. 


The  Chicago  Office  and  the  Field 

Secretaryship. 

By  Charles  E.  Beals,  Field  Secretary. 

In  Abraham  Lincoln's  home  town,  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, late  in  December,  was  held  the  58th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association.  By  in- 
vitation of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  American 
School  Peace  League,  the  Field  Secretary  was  present 
on  December  28  to  assist  in  forming  a  State  branch  of 
said  league.  The  association  voted  to  form  such  a 
branch,  and  the  nominating  committee  was  empowered 
to  name  officers. 

On  January  5  the  Gertrude  House  Training  School 
for  Kindergarten  Teachers  held  special  peace  exercises. 
The  local  Peace  Secretary  spoke  on  "Achievements 
Toward  Internationalism  During  a  Century.'* 

The  1912  Chicago  Daily  New.^  Almanac  devotes  gen- 
erous space  to  the  chronicling  of  Hague  decisions  and  a 
survey  of  the  peace  movement,  crediting  the  compilation 
to  the  Field  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Prof.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  of  Northwestern  IJni- 
versity  Law  School,  an  honored  and  useful  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society, 
published  a  very  important  article  in  the  »Ianuary 
North  American  Review,  entitled  "The  General  Arbitra- 
tion Treaties.'*  One  of  his  practical  suggestions  is  that 
the  United  States  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion, which  is  provided  for  in  the  treaties,  be  members 
of  the  Senate.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  amendment 
to  the  treaties  embodying  such  a  provision  would  not  be 
objectionable  to  any  other  signatory  power.  The  article 
18  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the 
treaties. 


From  the  Chicago  office  letters  were  sent  out  to  all 
local  constituents,  asking  them  to  write  to  the  Senators 
in  behalf  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaties.  Special  lit- 
erature accompanied  these  letters,  so  that  busy  men 
might  inform  themselves  and  adt  intelligently.  That 
the  suggestion  was  followed  by  some,  at  least,  is  attested 
by  letters  and  copies  of  letters  received  at  our  office. 

The  Chicago  office  is  being  called  on,  with  ever- 
increasing  frequency,  for  literature.  Most  of  these 
calls  are  from  students  who  wish  to  equip  themselves  to 
compete  for  the  various  peace  prizes.  Occasionally  a 
magazine  writer  applies  to  us  for  anmiunition  for  a 
broadside. 

A  Nebraska  State  branch  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  will  be  organized  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  and  the  Chicago  Secre- 
tary will  represent  the  American  Peace  Society  and  de- 
liver addresses  at  the  evening  session.  Full  particulars 
will  be  given  in  our  next  report. 

A  "Citizens'  Mass-Meeting  for  the  Advancement  of 
International  Peace"  was  held  in  the  Chicago  Audi- 
torium, Sunday  evening,  January  7.  Previous  to  the 
public  meeting  in  the  Auditorium  a  dinner  was  given, 
in  the  Francis  I  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  by  the 
Hamilton  Club,  to  the  guests  of  the  evening.  This  was 
followed  by  a  general  reception  in  the  Congress  Hotel. 

The  mass-meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Citizens'  National  Committee.  A  score  of  affiliating 
societies  assisted  in  organizing  the  meeting,  and  were 
represented  by  delegates  officially  appointed.  Special 
music  was  rendered  by  the  Hamilton  Club  Quartette. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Morris,  chairman  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee, presided.  Bishop  Anderson  offered  prayer.  Hon. 
David  J.  Foster,  Member  of  Congress  from  Vermont, 
delivered  his  splendid  address  which  was  printed  in  the 
January  Advocate,  Miss  Addams  spoke  briefly,  but 
voiced  some  big  ideas.  Babbi  Hirsch,  in  a  powerful 
address,  exposed  some  of  Mr.  Boosevelt's  fallacies.  Col- 
onel TVatterson  captured  the  entire  audience  by  the 
scintillations  of  his  wit  and  wisdom.  The  diction  was 
that  of  a  master  of  the  English  language  and  literary 
style.  The  logic  was  unanswerable.  The  address  was 
a  piece  of  real  eloquence  such  as  one  seldom  hears  now- 
adays. Hon.  Charles  TV.  Fairbanks,  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  delivered  the  closing  address, 
showing  the  needlessness  of  war  and  the  possibility  of 
creating  institutions  which  shall  guarantee  the  perma- 
nent peace  of  the  world.  It  was  a  great  program  and  a 
great  meeting.  Not  the  least  important  and  gratifying 
result  of  it  was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  ringing 
declaration  of  principle^,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

^^e  believe  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
ratify  said  treaties  will  interfere  inevitably  with  the  in- 
P])iring  movement  toward  universal  peace  which  has 
made  such  splendid  progress  during  the  last  few  years. 

"We  accept  with  confidence  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  other  eminent  constitu- 
tional authorities — each  one  a  loyal  American  citizen, 
jealous  of  the  honor  and  territorial  integrity  of  his 
country — that  the  general"  arbitration  treaties  will  not, 
in  their  practical  working,  involve  ajuy  violation  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

^^e  believe  these  treaties  will  greatly  hasten   the 
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realization  of  the  principle  proclaimed  in  The  Hague 
Convention  of  1899  of  'extending  the  empire  of  law  and 
of  strengthening  the  appreciation  of  international  jus- 
tice/ 

'^e  believe  the  time  is  approaching  when  all  inter- 
national controversies  will  be  settled  as  individual  dif- 
ferences now  are  in  civilized  lands — ^by  judicial  deter- 
mination. 

'TVe  believe  the  proposed  treaties,  thoroughly  recip- 
rocal in  all  their  provisions,  point  the  way  immistakably 
to  an  international  tribunal  whose  decisions  will  be  ef- 
fectual. We  believe,  therefore,  that  they  ^re  fraught 
with  measureless  possibilities  for  good  which  far  out- 
weigh any  disadvantages  which  may  ensue  through  sur- 
render of  the  right  to  resort  to  force. 

'TSaving  a  deep  conviction  of  their  essential  right- 
eousness, we  believe  this  nation  should  take  an  advanced 
position  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  these 
treaties  with  a  firm  purpose  to  uphold  and  abide  by  their 
provisions. 

''We  believe  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  share  in  these  convictions  and  look 
forward  with  assurance  to  the  day  when  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  will  be  the  regular  and 
normal  method  of  procedure.*' 

Bishop  McDowell  dismissed  the  audience  with  the 
benediction,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  a  really  memorable 
occasion.  The  statesmanlike  addresses,  the  large  and 
representative  audience,  and  the  high  moral  note 
sotinded  were  altogether  worthy  of  a  great  cause.  The 
success  of  the  meeting  very  largely  was  due  to  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Morris,  who  exhibited  real  generalship  in  the 
marshaling  of  committees  and  sub-committees.  Our 
office  provided  nearly  ten  thousand  pieces  of  literature 
for  free  distribution  in  connection  with  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  was  in  closest  touch  with  the  Hamilton  Club 
during  all  the  preparatorv  activities.  The  organizations 
participating  were  the  Hamilton  Club,  the  American 
Peace  Society,  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  the  Union 
Ijeague  Club,  the  Citv  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club;  the  Press  Club,  the  Fortnightly  Club, 
the  Calumet  Club,  the  Standard  Club,  the  Marquette 
Club,  the  New  England  Society  of  Chicago,  the  Indiana 
Society  of  Chicago,  the  Kenwood  Club*  the  Lake  View 
Woman's  Club,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Pevolution, 
the  Dausrhters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  TTnited 
States  Daughters  of  1812,  the  South  Shore  Country 
Club,  and  the  "Union  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  will 
be  held  January  29,  in  connection  with  a  noonday  lunch- 
eon, in  Hotel  La  Salle.  Miss  Addams,  Senator  Mason, 
'and  Professor  Hyde  will  be  the  speakers. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Cleveland  Peace  Society. 

Public  Mass  Meeting:  in  Support  of  tiie  Arbitration 

Treaties. 

(A  hundred  and  more  pages  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
would  be  required  to  give  a  mere  summary  of  the  great 
meetings  held  in  leading  cities  of  the  country  in  support  of 
the  pending  arbitration  treaties.  For  special  reasons  we 
print  the  following  sent  us  by  the  secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Peace  Society,  which  is  representative  of  all. — Bo.) 

TJnder  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  a  public  mass  meeting  was  held 


in  the  Amasa  Stone  Memorial  Chapel  of  Adelbert  Col- 
lege, Western  Beserve  University,  Wednesday  evening, 
January  17.  The  call  for  the  meeting  announced  a 
public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  international  peace  and 
for  the  consideration  of  the  general  arbitration  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  McWilliams,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  presided. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Thwing,  president  of  Western  Eeserve 
TJniversity  and  first  president  of  the  society,  made  a 
brief  address  of  welcome.  The  principal  speakers  were 
Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ver- 
mont, and  Hon.  James  A.  Tawney,  former  Member  of 
Congress  from  Minnesota  and  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Conmiission.  The  addresses  of  Mr. 
Foster  and  ]\Ir.  Tawney  were  impressive  and  convincing. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  TawneVs  address  special  com- 
munications were  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  society. 
These  communications  included  the  following: 

From  the  White  House,  Washington,  a  letter : 

My  Deab  Da.  McWilliams  :  I  am  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  you  his  best  wishes  for  a  very  successful  meet- 
ing of  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
on  the  evening  of  January  17. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ghablbs  D.  Hilles, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

To  Dr.  T.  S.  McWilliams,  President  the  Cleveland  Peace 
Society. 

From  Mr.  x\ndrew  Carnegie,  New  York,  a  telegram : 

To  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwiwo,  Western  Beserve  University: 
We  are  with  you,  friends  of  peace,  tonight  in  your  deter- 
mination to  pass  the  treaty  of  peace,  sinking  all  party  Issues 
as  relatively  unimportant  compared  to  the  banishment  of 
war.  Man  killing  man  is  the  foulest  fiend  ever  loosed  from 
hell. 

Akdbew  Cabnboie. 

From  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington,  a 
letter  : 

Rev.  T.  S.  McWilliams,  Cleveland. 

My  Deab  Db.  McWilliams:  I  should  be  glad  to  be  with 
you,  but  my  duties  here  will  absolutely  prevent.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  have  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  arbitration 
treaties  during  the  last  few  months,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  ratified,  possibly  with 
some  accompanying  resolution,  which,  however,  will  not  de- 
tract from  their  value.  I  should  very  much  prefer  that 
they  be  adopted  without  any  amendment  or  resolution,  and 
it  is  still  my  hope  that  this  may  be  accomplished. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  the  interest  in  this  subject  in 
Cleveland.    EflForts  in  behalf  of  the  treaties  should  not  be 
abated,  but  I  trust  that  in  a  brief  time  we  may  all  have 
occasion  for  rejoicing  over  their  adoption. 
Yours  sincerely, 

T.  B.  BtTBTON. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Cleveland  Federation  of 
Labor,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  same  hour  and  sent  to 
the  public  meeting  by  special  messenger,  were  read  as 
follows : 

We,  officers  and  delegates  of  the  Cleveland  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  session  at  310  Prospect  avenue,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, January  17,  1912,  extend  our  most  cordial  greetings  to 
the  men  and  women  who  are  assembled  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  the  chapel  of  Adelbert  College,  and  assure  one  and  all 
that  the  organized  working  people  of  this  community  are  in 
complete  sympathy  with  every  movement  that  is  honestly 
and  earnestly  striving  for  universal  peace  and  the  abolition 
of  war  and  all  Its  horrors. 
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The  working  class,  more  than  any  other  class  In  society, 
always  has  bourne  and  ever  Will  be  compelled  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  fratricidal  wars.  We  submit  that  the  time  has 
arrived  in  the  evolution  of  manliind,  if  we  are  as  civilized  as 
we  pretend,  when  the  very  thought  of  war  should  be  ban- 
ished, and  when  the  United  States  of  America  should  lead  in 
establishing  international  arbitration,  universal  peace,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 
With  fraternal  greetings,  we  remain, 
Respectfully, 

The  Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor, 
(Signed)  WiLLL/LM  Steffen,  Rec,  8e&y. 

(Signed)  Peter  Hasenpfluo,  Se&y, 

To  Mr.  D.  G.  Mathews,  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Peace 
Society.' 


»f 


Mr.  Samuel  Mather  then  introduced  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  we,  citizens  of  Cleveland,  called  together  at 
the  instance  of  the  Cleveland  Peace  Society,  desire  to  ex- 
press our  profound  satisfaction  that  our  own  beloved  coun- 
try has  assumed  so  largely  a  position  of  leadership  among 
the  nations  in  the  world-wide  movement  toward  the  settling 
of  international  differences  by  Judicial  processes  of  law  in- 
stead of  by*  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword ; 

Resolved,  That  we  especially,  at  this  time,  wish  to  record 
our  gratification  that  the  executive  heads  of  three  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world  have  agreed  among  them- 
selves upon  treaties  of  arbitration  that  marls  a  decided  step 
forward  in  this  peace  movement;  and 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  trust  and  hope  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  before  which  these  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  now  pending,  may  wisely  and  speed- 
ily ratify  and  adopt  them,  preferably,  in  our  Judgment,  with- 
out amendment,  but  at  least,  we  earnestly  urge,  without  fur- 
ther change  than  the  adoption  of  the  declaratory  resolution 
proposed  by  Senator  Root  or  the  one  proposed  by  Senator 
Lodge;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  we  have  noted  with  pleasure  the  active  and 
wise  support  given  these  treaties  by  Senator  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  and  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  they  may  also  re- 
ceive the  active  support  of  Senator  Pomerene. 

Eeverend  Francis  Moran,  with  a  powerful  speech,  sec- 
onded Mr.  Mather's  resolutions.  The  resolutions  were 
then  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  urging  the  rati- 
fication of  the  general  arbitration  treaties,  the  audience 
standing,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Clemens  played  the  national 
airs  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
upon  the  chapel  organ.  The  audience  united  in  singing 
"America.'^ 

The  meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  was  especially 
marked  by  its  representative  feature.  The  Clevelmd 
Plain  Dealer,  of  January  18,  referring  to  the  meeting, 
said :  "  *  *  *  where  was  gathered  as  representative 
an  audience  as  Cleveland  has  ever  seen.'*  Upon  the 
platform  were  seated  many  representative  and  influen- 
tial citizens  of  Cleveland,  including  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the  presi- 
dent of  Western  Reserve  University,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
deans  of  departments  and  members  of  the  faculties  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  the  public  librarian,  the 
librarian  of  Case  Library,  official  representatives  of  the 
public  press,  representatives  of  the  principal  religious 
denominations — Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jew- 
ish— and  others  representative  of  the  business,  labor, 
educational,  legal,  medical,  public,  and  social  service, 
and  other  great  interests  of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

The  meeting  was  impressive  and  effective. 
(Signed)  Dean  C.  Mathews, 

Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Branch 

of  the  American  Peace  Society, 


Our  Country. 

Mr.  Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  author 
of  "World  Organization"  and  **The  First  Book  of  Vorld 
Law,"  sent  to  the  Universal  Races  Congress,  in  London,  the 
following  greeting: 

From  snow-capped  pole  to  pole, 

From  east  to  western  sea, 
One  fatherland,  one  flag  behold. 

One  people,  self-ruled,  free. 

No  creed,  no  race  embroil ; 

No  hue,  no  speech  divide; 
But  friendship  floods  all  lands  on  earth 

Like  mighty  ocean  tide. 

One  Father  formed  us  all 

With  kindred  heart  and  mind; 
Our  country  is  the  peopled  world; 

Our  brothers,  all  mankind. 


CENTRAL- WEST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

CHARLBS  B.  BBALS,  Director, 

30  North  La  Salle  Street 


NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PEACE   SOCIETY. 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

JAMES  L.  TRYON,  Ph.  D.,  Director, 

31  JBeaoon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

STATES  OF  NEW  YORK   AND   NEW  JERSEY 

PROF.  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Director, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

ROBERT  C.   ROOT,   Director, 

O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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International  Arbitration  and  Peace 

Lecture  Bureau, 

313  Colorado  Bids*,  Wa8hins:ton,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secnred  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings^  churches^  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate drectly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Famiie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Beals,  80  North  La  Salle  St,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Qnilford  Collie,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

B.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerln  Call,  Hartfbrd,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole^  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  The  Brunswick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Bradley  Qilman,  Canton  Comer,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Ball  D.  D.,  FayettevlUe,  N.  C. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamhi  H.  Hlbbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  180  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inni,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lonls  P.  Lochner,  612  Sonth  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holdemess,  N.  H. 

Edwin  D.  Meadt  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Lncia  Ames  Mead*  89  Newbnry  St,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr&  May  Wright  Sewall,  43  Summit  Ave.,  Allston,  Mass. 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisbnrg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Spragne,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  81  Beacon  St,  Boston. 


Branches  and  Auxiliaries  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society. 

Bmajxoseb: 

THB  PiAOI  SOdETT  OF  SOUTHKBIT  CaUVOBNIA, 

019  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Ber.  Arthur  8.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President . 
Bohert  C.  Boot,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Redkm^  Peace  Society. 
William  a  Allen,  President 

The  Peace  Sogiett  of  Nobthebn  CAUFOSinA.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Qates,  President 
Robert  0.  Root  Secretary-Treasnrer. 

The  Utah  Peace  Sooibty,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Bx-OoT.  John  C.  Cutler,  President 
J.  M,  Sjodahl,  Secretary. 

The  New  Yobx  Itauait  Peace  Societt. 
Hon.  A.  Zncca,  President 
Oloyanl  Danlele^  Secretary,  2089  First  Ave.,  N.  T. 


The  CoHVEoncuT  Peace  Sooiett,  HartfoM,  Conn. 
Arthar  Deerln  Call,  President 
ReF.  R.  W.  Ronndy,  Seci«tary. 

The  Cleteland  Peace  Soonrr,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

T.  S.  McWlUlams,  D.  D.,  President 

D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 

The  Buffaia)  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
John  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  Pbaoemakebs  of  Wabhutotoh,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Charles  F.  Whaley,  President 

C.  W.  Scarff,  Secretary. 

The  Chicaoo  Peace  Sogiett,  80  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Beals»  Secrotary. 

The  Mabtland  Peace  Sooibtt,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Theodore  Marburg,  President 
Edward  C.  Wilson,  Secietary: 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Societt, 

31  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Muss. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D.,  President 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 
W.  H.  H.  Biyant  Treasurer. 

The  Geobgia  Peace  Soonrr,  812  Austell  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 
Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretory-Treasuror. 

The  Debry  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  L.  H.  PiUsbury,  President 
Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  Oregon  Peace  Society,  Oregonlan  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President. 
William  H.  Galvani,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Abbitbation  and  Peace  Society, 

_^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  Baebum  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The  New  Yobk  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  President. 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretarv. 
William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 

Gebman-Amebicah  Peace  Society,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Bmst  Richard*  President,  12  West  108d  8t 
Helnrich  Abeles,  Secretary,  221  jSast  88d  8t 
Henry  FMdman,  Treasurer,  880  Bast  14Mh  St 

AuxnjAEiES ; 

The  KAirsAS  State  Peace  Societt,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Prot  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President 
Orman  Bmery,  Secretary. 

The  Abbiteatioh  and  Peace  Societt  of  CnronnrATi, 

688  Considtaie  Are.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  B.  Meacham,  President 
G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Inteboolugiatb  Peace  Absociatioh. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Cle?eland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 


fbbsidbiit: 
Senator  Thbodobe  E.  Bubton,  Washington.  D.  O. 


Gko.  W.  White,  National  Metropolitan  Bank«  Washington, 

D.  a 


BENJAicnr  F.  Tbuiblood,  LL.  D., 
318-814  Oolorado  Building,  Waahington,  D.  O. 

▲ujiiTUB: 
Db.  WnxjAM  F.  Jabvib,  Waltham,  Maaa 


▼laB-FRBnnKziTS : 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Rer.  I^man  Abbott,  D.  D.,  287  4th  Ayenne,  New  York. 

Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  IlL 

Bey.  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D.,  12  Chestnut  8t,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joshua  L.  Bally,  82  S.  15th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Coitre,  Me. 

Key.  Wm.  B.  Barton,  D.  D.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  45  Boutwell  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Prof.  Geo.  N.  Boardman,  Pittsford,  Vt 

Pres.  S.  P.  Brooks,  Baylor  Uniyersity,  Waco,  Texas. 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  New  Hayen,  Conn. 

Hon.  B.  B.  Brown,  President  New  York  Uniyersity,  New 
York. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call  (€9  offleio),  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  88  Greenough  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  2  Bast  91st  St,  New  York. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Chace,  Proyidence,  R.  I. 

Rey.  Francis  B.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Tremont  Temple^  Boston,  Mass. 

Sefiora  Angela  O.  C.  de  Costa,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 

Bx-Goy.  John  C.  Cutler  (em  of/loio).  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Byerett  O.  FIsk,  2  Park  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Fbrbes,  Milton,  Mass. 

Merrill  B.  Gates,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Belton  Gilreath,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bdwin  Ginn,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maria  Freeman  Gray,  1808  18th  Ave.,  Bast  Oakland,  Cal. 

Rey.  Scott  F.  Hersh^,  LL.  D.,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Bishop  B.  B.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  Citra,  Fla. 

Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Hubbard,  Goldsboro,  N.  a 

Rey.  Charles  B.  Jefferson,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Hon.  Sumner  I.  Kimball,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  William  Lawrence,  122  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston, 
Mass. 

Theodore  Marbuig  (ev  officio),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bdwhi  D.  Mead,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  89  Newbury  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Presldeiit  a  a  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Columbia,  8.  C 

Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Rev.  Philip  a  Moxom,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  A.  Mowry,  LL.  D.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

L.  H.  Pillsbury,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 

Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
H<m.  James  Brown  Scott,  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  Wash- 
ington. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  43  Summit  Ave.,  Allston,  Mass. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Spray,  Salida,  CoL 
Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Btmwmm,  PorUand,  Me. 


Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Pres.  C.  F.  Thwlng,  D.  D.,  Clevrtand,  Ohio. 

Dr.  James  Wallace,  187  Lincoln  Ave.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Bish(^  Henry  W.  Warren,  Daiver,  Col. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  LL.  D.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Herbert  Welsh,  1305  Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  F.  Whaley  (ew  oflMo),  110  Olympic  Place,  Seattle. 

Wash. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Winship,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Pres.  Mary  B.  Woolley,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

DIBEOTOSS: 

Hon.  Theodore  B.  Burton,  em  of/Mo. 

Benlamin  F.  Trueblood,  em  officio. 

George  W.  White,  em  officio. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Browne^  Washington,  D.  O. 

Samuel  O.  Bushnell,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Columbia  University*  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  Chicago,  IlL 

Hamilton  Holt,  180  Fulton  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  I.  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore^  Md. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bliss  Perry,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  C 

Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Dean  William  P.  Rogers,  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hon.  George  B.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alfred  C  True,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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•     The  People  Want  Peace  Assured. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  have 
been  greatly  impressed,  and  we  suspect  not  a  little 
surprised,  by  the  volume  of  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  ratification  of  the  pending  arbitration  treaties 
whidi  has  been  pouring  in  upon  them  in  letters  and 
petitions  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Some 
senators,  who  think  the  treaties  in  themselves  "lame 
and  impotent,"  have,  nevertheless,  been  led  by  this 
extraordinaTy  exhibition  of  public  opinion  to  declare 
themselves  in  favor  of  ratification.  And  that  is  most 
commendable  in  the  senators.  If  there  is,  as  Senator 
Works,  of  CaHfomia,  said,  in  his  speech  of  February 
8,  "a  general,  almost  universal  desire  that  the  world 
should  be  at  peace,"  then  a  very  imperfect  treaty 
may  prove  in  practice  to  be  just  about  as  effective  as 
a  more  perfect  one  would  be.  The  best  possible 
treaty  that  could  be  devised  would  prove  to  be  a 


"broken  reed"  in  time  of  crisis,  if  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  country  cared  not  whether  peace  or  war 
prevailed.  This  aspect  of  the  matter  has  had,  we 
think,  all  too  little  attention  in  the  Senate.  Nearly 
all  the  discussion  there  has  been  on  the  technical 
character  of  the  treaties,  their  constitutionality,  their 
defects,  etc.,  and  not  on  their  significance  as  the 
strong,  united  will  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  undis- 
turbed peace. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  make  mild  sport  of  the  people  who 
have  sent  in  petitions,  as  for  the  most  part  not  know- 
ing the  contents  of  the  treaties  or,  if  knowing,  as 
"not  understanding  th6ir  meaning  and  effect."  We 
fear  that  these  senators  are  doing  the  people  a  good 
deal  of  injustice.  No  other  measure  of  public  in- 
terest has  been  up  for  consideration  in  recent  years 
with  which  the  people  have  taken  so  much  pains  to 
acquaint  themselves  as  with  these  treaties.  The  text 
of  the  treaties  has  been  extensively  distributed  among 
the  people  and  widely  read,  and,  as  for  understand- 
ing them,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  people  have 
done  quite  as  well  as  the  senators.  At  any  rate, 
more  meanings  of  the  documents  could  not  well  be 
conjured  up  anywhere  else  than  have  been  imagined 
by  the  senators  themselves.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  nation  who  have  sent  letters  and  memorials 
to  Washington  favoring  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties,  are  nearly  all  from  the  intelligent  classes. 
They  have  doubtless  not  troubled  themselves  as 
much  as  the  senators  have  done  to  find  recondite 
meaning  and  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  docu- 
ments; but  of  one  thing  they  have  been  sure,  and 
that  is  that  the  treaties,  whatever  defects  they  may 
have,  will  constitute  a  strong  bulwark  against  war 
and  an  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  unbroken 
peace  between  the  nations  who  are  parties  to  them. 
In  their  view,  this  is  the  chief  significance  of  the 
treaties,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  they 
have  nearly  unanimously  urged  their  ratification. 

The  voting  on  the  treaties  is  to  begin  on  the  fifth 
of  this  month.  The  proposed  amendments  to  Ihe 
text  will  first  be  disposed  of,  and  then  the  resolution 
of  ratification  with  the  Buggestd  (imendments 
thereto  will  be  taken  up.  All  thi?  will  require  some 
days.  It  is  generally  believed  at  this  writing  thiit 
the  necessart'  two-thirds  of  the  senators  favor  the 
treaties  and  that  they  are  sure  to  be  approved.  It 
is  also  understood  that  the  senators  in  general  favor 
the  adoption  of  the  Lodee  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  which  is  merely  an  exprewion, 
in  formal  terms,  of  what  the  State  Department  de- 
clares to  be  the  true  i-nlerpretation  of  the  treaties. 
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viz.,  that  the  rights  of  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  are  to  be  fully  preserved,  and 
that  questions  of  purely  national  policy  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  pacts.  By  the  time  this  paper 
reaches  our  readers  the  senate's  action  will  be  known 
to  the  country  and  the  world. 


The  Navy  Leag^ue  Peace  Meeting:* 

When  the  Navy  League  feels  compelled  to  enter  tiie 
field  occupied  by  the  peace  societies  and  hold  a  peace 
meetings  so  called  on  their  convention  program^  it 
would  seem  at  first  thought  as  if  the  peace  cause  were 
finally  won.  Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  immense  progress  of  the  peace  movement  and  the 
power  which  it  now  exercises  over  the  nation  at  large, 
that  the  League  has  this  year  for  the  first  time  done 
just  this  thing.  It  has  realized  finally  the  deepening 
opposition  of  the  people  to  the  continual  increase  of  the 
navy  and  to  the  enormous  burdens  of  taxation  and  of 
high  cost  of  living  thereby  laid  upon  them.  It  has  felt, 
therefore,  obliged  to  try  in  a  positive  way  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  navy  is  nothing  more  than  an  instru- 
ment of  peace — ^the  best  possible  instrument — ^and  that 
battleships  and  other  naval  paraphernalia  have  no  tend- 
ency in  the  direction  of  war.  It  was  with  this  inten- 
tion, we  suppose,  that  the  League  on  Friday  afternoon, 
February  23,  during  its  annual  convention  in  Washing- 
ton, held  a  professedly  peace  meeting. 

But  in  spite  of  its  efforts  to  establish  its  contention 
that  a  big  and  constantly  increasing  navy  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace,  the  attempt  to  recoup  its  waning 
fortunes  by  appearing  before  tiie  public  in  the  garb  of 
a  peacemaker  was  not  a  conspicuous  success.  The  Con- 
tinental Hall  in  Washington,  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held,  was  scarcely  half  filled,  and  there  was  little  en- 
thusiasm in  the  audience.  So  it  appeared  to  our  repre- 
sentative who  was  present.  The  emphasis  of  the 
speaking,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  upon  the  necessity 
of  adding  two  new  battleships  to  the  navy  this  year,  and 
upon  the  navy  in  general  as  the  greatest  possible  guar- 
antee of  peace.  The  arguments  for  this  position  were 
the  same  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  for  some 
years  past,  and  have  often  been  answered  in  our  col- 
umns. The  brief  speech  of  President  Taft  could  not 
have  given  the  Navy  Leaguers  much  consolation.  He 
distinctly  declared  that  the  increase  and  strengthening 
of  the  navy  is,  in  his  judgment,  but  a  temporary  meas- 
ure. The  time  will  come  when  the  nations  will  enter 
into  such  conventions  as  will  abolish  war  or  render  it 
extremely  improbable,  and  then  navies  and  armies  will 
be  little  needed.  As  that  time  has  not  yet  come,  the 
President  felt  that  a  strong  navy  is  a  guarantee  of 
peace,  and  he  would  therefore  be  ready  to  sign  a  bill  for 
building  two  Dreadnaughts  this  year,  if  Congress 
should  pass  one. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  President  did  not  see 
his  way  to  take  the  opposite  course  and  to  declare 
<>penly  for  immediate  arrest  of  naval  increase.  His 
course  on  the  arbitration  treaties  has  been  up-to-date^ 
clear-sighted,  and  courageous.  It  has  met  with  most 
extraordinary  support  from  the  nation.  If  he  had  de- 
clared unequivocally  for  no  more  Dreadnaughts  the  ap- 
proval of  the  countrv'  would  have  been  even  stronger 


than  it  has  been  for  the  arbitration  treaties.  That  was 
the  logical  position  for  the  President  to  take.  In  not 
taking  it  he  has,  we  think,  missed  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  that  ever  came  to  the  head  of  a  great 
nation  to  advance  a  long  step  forward  the  growing 
Christian  civilization  of  the  world.  The  time  has 
clearly  come  for  our  country  to  stop  the  increase  of  the 
navy.  The  great  omens  of  the  day  all  point  away 
from  such  increase.  To  lead  in  the  establishment  of 
pacific  international  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  feverishly  supporting  the  great  military  and  naval 
establishments  which  are  confessed  by  the  heads  of  sev- 
eral of  the  great  powers  to  be  a  satire  on  civilizafion,  is 
clearly  a  contradiction  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
excuse. 

Our  country  has  no  enemies.  No  nation  has  ever 
thought  of  attacking  us.  We  were  as  safe  from  attack 
when  our  navy  was  less  than  half  its  present  size  as  we 
are  today.  Every  battleship  added  increases  suspicion 
and  distrust,  if  not  positive  dislike,  among  other  na- 
tions toward  us,  and  thus  helps  to  keep  up  the  ruinous 
rivalry  of  armaments  now  prevailing.  What  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  do  is  to  make  an  immediate  proposal  to 
all  the  naval  powers  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the 
arrest  and  reduction  of  the  navies  of  the  world.  They 
would,  we  are  sure,  respond  as  eagerly  and  as  quickly 
to  such  a  proposal,  if  made  in  a  sincere  and  bona  fide 
way,  as  they  have  to  the  proposal  for  unlimited  arbitra- 
tion treaties. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Democratic  caucus  in  Con- 
gress in  deciding  to  vote  against  the  addition  of  any 
new  Dreadnaughts  to  the  navy  this  year  is,  we  think — 
and  we  speak  from  an  entirely  non-partisan  point  of 
view — a  much  truer  interpretation  of  the  will  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  present  needs  and  demands 
of  civilization  in  general,  than  the  proposal  to  further 
increase  the  navy,  and  thus  lay  additional  burdens  on 
the  already  overladen  backs  of  ttie  people.  We  very 
much  hope  that  the  members  of  the  majority  party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  adhere  to  their  caucus 
decision,  and  that  this  year  will  not  only  be  made  memo- 
rable by  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  arbitration  to 
cover  every  class  of  disputes  between  nations,  but  also 
by  the  besrinnin^  of  the  arrest  of  the  vastly  overgrown 
naval  and  military  establishments  which  are  already 
driving  the  world  rapidly  toward  bankruptcy  and 
toward  such  a  cataclysm  of  disorder  and  ruin  as  men 
have  never  vet  seen  on  this  earth  of  ours. 


More  International  Visits. 

The  announcement  of  the  coming  visit  of  Secretary 
Knox  to  the  republics  south  of  us  has  recalled  the  many 
beneficent  influences  of  former  Secretary  Roofs  trip  to 
the  South  American  capitals.  The  recent  visit  of  the 
British  Secretary  of  War,  Lord  Haldane,  to  Berlin  has 
again  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  such  visits  in 
promoting  good  feeling  and  preparing  the  way  for  bet- 
ter relations  between  countries.  The  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  has  already  started  on  his  trip,  is 
certain  to  be  received  in  Central  and  South  America 
with  the  same  sincere  and  elaborate  hospitality  as  char- 
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acterized  the  journey  of  his  distiiiguiBhed  predecessor 
five  years  ago.  Whatever  grounds  of  complaint  any  of 
the  South  American  countries  may  feel  themselves  justi- 
fied in  holding  against  us  will  not  in  the  leasts  we  are 
sure,  interfere  with  the  proper  expression  of  the  respect 
and  honor  due  to  the  representative  of  our  country  on 
such  a  visit  as  this.  We  expect  nothing  but  the  best  of 
results  from  Mr.  Knox^s  journey  in  deepening  the  feel- 
ings of  friendship  and  goodwill  between  these  countries 
and  our  own.  He  wiU  assure  them,  of  course,  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  to  be  exercised  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  their  independence  and  rights,  either  po- 
litical or  commerciaL 

The  diplomatic  indiscretion  of  Minister  Ospioa  will 
not,  we  think,  interfere  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Knox's 
being  warmly  received  at  the  capital  of  Colombia.  This 
indiscretion  has  been  reproved  by  the  government  of 
Colombia  and  Mr.  Ospina  recalled  from  Ms  position  as 
Minister  to  this  coimtry.  We  wish  that  Secretary 
Knox,  when  he  arrives  at  the  Colombian  capital,  might 
be  able,  under  instructions  from  President  Taf t,  to  say 
to  the  Colombian  government  that  we  are  now  ready  to 
arbitrate  the  question  of  indemnity  due  from  our  Gov- 
ernment to  Colombia  because  of  the  alleged  violation 
by  the  United  States  of  our  former  treaty  with  Colom- 
bia in  connection  with  the  setting  up  of  the  republic  of 
Panama.  However  severely  we  may  condemn  the  diplo- 
matic imprudence  of  Minister  Ospina,  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  behind 
what  he  said.  The  general  feeling  in  Colombia  is  strong 
against  this  country,  because  of  what  is  there  considered 
to  have  been  a  serious  violation  of  the  treaiy  above  re- 
ferred to.  Arbitration  of  the  question  has  frequently 
been  urged  upon  us  by  the  Colombian  government,  but 
has  heretofore  always  been  refused.  If  Secretary  Knox 
would  take  this  step  and  assure  the  Colombian  author- 
ities that  we  are  ready  to  let  this  question  of  indem- 
nity— ^for  that  is  all  the  Colombian  government  has 
ever  proposed — go  to  the  Hague  Court,  more  would  be 
done  toward  relieving  any  feeling  of  fear  of  this  coun- 
try among  the  South  American  States  than  all  of  the 
speeches  which  the  Secretary  may  make  in  all  the  capi- 
tals south  of  us.  This  question  will  have  to  be  arbi- 
trated some  day.  The  moral  sense  of  the  nation  wiU 
require  it.    Why  not  do  it  now? 


The  Qerman  Elections. 

The  growth  of  opposition  in  Gtermany  to  the  devour- 
ing militarism  of  the  nation,  with  its  increasing  bur- 
dens upon  the  masses,  has  been  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  the  results  of  the  recent  election  for  members  of  the 
Reichstag.  The  Socialists  have  nearly  doubled  their 
representation,  having  elected  some  110  members  of  the 
new  Parliament.    These  seats  represent  more  than  four 


millions  of  voters,  about  one-third  of  the  entire  voting 
population  of  the  empire,  and  constitute  the  SociaUsts 
the  largest  party  group  in  the  Reichstag.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  serious  legislation  can  be  carried 
through  without  their  consent.  The  significance  of  this 
Socialist  triumph — ^for  such  it  is — ^for  the  peace  move- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Socialist  party  is  in  the 
closest  afiSliation  and  cooperation  with  their  fellow 
Socialists  in  other  countries.  They  are  radically  op- 
posed to  all  those  international  policies  of  vituperation, 
nagging,  and  distrust  which  result  in  tension  and  war 
scares  and  promote  the  constant  increase  of  armaments 
and  war  budgets,  with  the  consequent  progressive  ex- 
haustion of  the  people.  They  believe  and  practice,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  solidarity  among  the  peoples  of 
different  countries  as  well  as  among  the  citizens  of 
their  own  country.  Representatives  of  these  Qerman 
Socialists  took  part  in  the  Copenhagen  Conference  in 
1910,  where  the  proposition  was  seriously  discussed,  and 
finally  committed  for  study  to  the  groups  in  the  differ- 
ent countries,  that  in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween two  nations  a  general  strike  of  all  the  workers  in 
the  government  shops  should  be  declared,  in  order  to 
make  the  war  impossible.  The  presence  of  so  many  of 
these  men  in  the  German  Parliament  is  certain  to  have 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
government,  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  such  interna- 
tional conventions  as  will  lessen  the  chances  of  war, 
and  ultimately  lead  to  reduction  of  armaments.  This, 
we  think,  is  a  fair  forecast  of  the  influence  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  which  the  increase  of  the  Socialist  element 
in  the  German  Parliament  is  sure  to  have. 


^•m 


Reduction  of  Armaments. 

In  his  remarkable  speech  before  the  London  City 
Liberal  Club  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  February,  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  David  Lloyd- 
George,  is  said  by  British  papers  distinctly  to  have  fore- 
shadowed some  arrangement,  or  some  attempt  at  an 
arrangement,  among  the  powers  for  a  reduction  of 
armaments.  The  part  of  his  speech  devoted  to  this 
subject  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the 
great  audience  of  Liberals,  who  filled  every  part  of  the 
haU.  After  defending  his  budget  against  the  criticisms 
of  the  Opposition^  he  said: 

*'But  if  you  want  really  to  effect  economy  in  finance — 
and  we  all  do.  Who  is  it  that  is  rejoicing  in  increased 
expenditure?  The  governments  do  not — if  you  really 
want  to  effect  an  economy,  you  must  arrest  the  growth 
of  armaments.  When  the  Unionist  government  came 
into  power,  in  1895,  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  army  and 
navy — ^and  that  is  now  fifteen  years  ago — ^was  39  mil- 
lions (sterling).  When  they  left  office,  if  you  include 
what  they  called  temporary  borrowing  (laughter) — ^but 
it  was  really  expenditure  for  the  year — it  came  to  70 
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millioiiB^  an  increase  of  from  39  millionB  to  70  millianB 
in  ten  years.  We  honestly  thought  that  we  could  have 
put  it  back.  The  pressure  of  events  has  been  too  greats 
and  this  last  year  our  expenditure  for  the  army  and 
navy  has  been  72  millions — a  gigantic  sum — ^a  hideous 
sum — ^when  you  b^gin  to  reflect  how  much  there  is  that 
has  got  to  be  done  to  relieve  human  misery  in  the  land. 
Seventy-two  millions  1  Are  we  at  the  end  of  it?  (A 
voice :  *No.')  Do  not  forget  this.  There  are  men  ap- 
plying great  brains^  workmg  assiduously  to  devise  new 
machinery  of  slaughter,  and>  however  those  machines 
may  develop,  they  have  all  one  common  end  in  view, 
one  common  characteristic — ^that  the  newest  is  the  cost- 
liest. It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  when  we  shuddered  at 
the  thought  that  a  single  battleship  cost  one  million, 
and  they  cost  two  millions  now,  and  they  are  going  to 
improve.  (Laughter.)  Let  us  here  again  face  the 
facts.  Until  you  remove  national  envies  and  jealousies 
and  fears  and  suspicions  you  will  never  arrest  the  growth 
of  armaments.  That  is  the  first  thing  to  do^  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  most  advantageous  moment — in 
spite  of  the  many  conditions  which  are  adverse — ^to  con- 
sider it. 

^n^e  are  not  alone  in  realizing  the  danger  that  may 
arise  from  the  international  atmosphere.  In  spite  of 
all  circumstances  which  we  deprecate,  recent  events  have 
had  the  effect  of  calling  attention — calling  the  attention 
of  all  nations — ^to  the  perils  of  the  position.  I  am  not 
going  back  upon  any  past  circumstances.  I  am. not 
going  to  defend  the  government  or  criticise  others.  I 
am  not  going  to  defend  myself  for  any  part  which  I 
took.  Why?  Not  because  I  should  not  be  prepared  to 
do  so  did  I  think  it  desirable,  but  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  more  you  go  on  justifying  the  more  you 
will  keep  up  the  irritation.  There  is  one  very  favorable 
circumstance.  Morocco,  which  was  a  constant  source 
of  irritation  and  exasperation  between  the  great  powers, 
has  been  settled.  There  has  been  an  agreement  which 
has  been  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  France  and 
Germany  and  which  has  not  been  injurious  to  British 
interests.  And,  after  all,  the  morrow  of  a  dispute  is  not 
always  the  worst  time  to  make  up  a  difference.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  interests  of  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  ourselves  that  there  should  be  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  nations.  I  believe  that  with  candor 
and  frankness — ^and  boldness — (cheers) — ^it  is  attain- 
able. The  world  would  be  better  and  richer  for  it. 
Taxes  might  be  reduced,  and  all  the  money  which  would 
be  saved  from  armaments  could  be  devoted  to  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country  and  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Money  spent  upon  education,  upon 
housing,  upon  uplifting  the  lot  of  the  people  is  a  better 
and  more  assured  investment  than  any  which  could  be 
produced,  and  I,  in  conclusion,  would  like  to  say  this 
one  word:  The  comer-stone  of  sound  finance  is  ''peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  amongst  men.''    (Loud  cheers.) 


^  »  ^ 


The  preliminary  notices  are  out  announcing  that  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Mohonk  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration  will  be  held  at  Mohonk  Lake,  IJlster 
County,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  16,  and  17.  The  Conference  is 
expected  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  at  that  famous  spot. 


Ag^alnst  Airships  In  War. 

The  following  appeal  to  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  enter  into  an  agreem^it  not  to  use  airships  in 
war  has  been  issued  in  England,  signed  by  many  of  the 
best-known  people  of  the  country: 

/'We  appeal  to  all  governments  to  foster  by  every 
means  in  their  power  an  international  understanding 
which  shall  preserve  the  world  from  what  will  add  a 
new  hideousness  to  the  present  hideousness  of  warfare. 

'^Without  imiversal  agreement  no  single  power  can 
stay  its  hand — every  day  of  ingenuity  and  every  pound 
of  money  spent  diminishes  the  chance  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

*'The  occasion  is  unique.  The  civilized  world  is  now 
alive  to  the  ghastliness  and  economic  waste  of  war;  the 
Hague  Conference  is  an  established  fact.  For  the  first 
time,  in  the  face  of  a  new  development  of  the  arts  of 
fighting,  nations  possess  both  the  conscience  and  the 
machinery  necessary  to  check  that  development  effect- 
ually. 

^^All  civilization  protests  its  desire  for  peace  and 
good-will;  protests  ite  wish  to  reduce  the  already  griev- 
ous burden  of  armaments.  Unless  its  protestations  be 
those  of  a  hopeless  hypocrite,  it  cannot  stand  and  watch 
the  conquest  of  the  air,  that  most  glorious  of  men^s 
mechanical  achievements,  callously  turxied  to  the  usages 
of  destruction;  it  cannot  idly  acquiesce  in  a  new  de- 
parture that  must  heavily  increase  this  burden  of  arma- 
ments. 

"There  are  many  who  believe  that  aerial  warfare,  by 
reason  of  its  sheer  horror,  must  prove  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, frightening  men  from  war.  To  those  we  say: 
Civilization  does  not  sanction  the  ravages  of  a  new  and 
arrestable  form  of  disease,  in  order  that  men  through 
horror  may  be  more  eager  to  join  hands  in  stamping 
out  all  forms  of  sickness.  And  further,  you  under- 
rate the  fortitude  and  adaptability  of  human  nature, 
which  has  long  proved  that  it  can  endure  all  forms  of 
terror. 

"There  are  some  who  insist  that  the  art  of  flying  will 
never  reach  full  development  without  the  stimulus  of 
war.  To  such  we  suggest  that  the  story  of  mankind 
does  not  leave  us  without  hope  that  where  there  is  de- 
mand, even  when  only  for  the  purposes  of  peaceful  life, 
there  will  also  be  supply.  If  the  art  of  flying  be  de- 
layed a  few  years  by  the  resolve  of  men  to  use  that  art 
for  mutual  help,  and  not  for  mutual  destruction,  the 
world  will  be  no  loser. 

"There  are  many  who  argue  that  because  men  fight 
on  earth  and  water,  they  may  just  as  well  fight  in  the 
air.  To  these  we  answer:  There  has  never  yet  been  a 
moment  when  it  was  practically  possible  to  ban  the 
war  machines  of  earth  or  water.  There  is  a  moment 
when  it  is  practically  possible  to  ban  those  of  the  air. 
That  moment  is  now — ^before  the  use  of  these  machines 
is  proved ;  before  great  vested  interests  have  formed. 

Governments  are  trustees  not  only  of  the  present,  but 
of  the  future  of  mankind.  Fortune  has  placed  this  mo- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  governments  of  today.  We 
pray  of  them  to  use  it  wisely.'* 

This  appeal  comes  none  too  soon.  It  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  appeals  in  all  other  countries.     ' 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Evil  effects  of  Speaking  on  "The  Japanese  in 
Hawaiiaii       Hawaii/'  at  the  Clark  XJniyerBity  Con- 

PortHlcatkMis.  ference  in  November  last,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Richardfl,  of  Honolulu,  had  the  following  to  say 
of  the  evil  influence  of  the  expensive  fortifications 
which  the  United  States  Qovemment  is  erecting  in 

Hawaii : 

• 

'^he  immense  sums  of  money  the  United  States  is 
spending  in  Hawaii  for  defense  cannot  have  any  but  un- 
pleasant effects  upon  the  Japanese  population  in  Hawaii, 
as  well  as  in  Japan.  The  menace  of  this  fortification, 
contemplating  in  a  shadowy  way  European  aggression, 
as  well  as  tSat  of  Asia,  is  clearly  addressed  toward 
Japan,  and  apart  from  the  sentiment  of  the  situation, 
it  would  appear  to  the  lay*  mind  as  though  the  ex- 
penditure was  an  enormous  national  waste.  In  part 
support  of  this  fact  it  should  be  said  that  this  expensive 
outlay  is  made  on  territory  where  there  are  an  over- 
whelmingly greater  number  of  Japanese  aliens  than  of 
United  Stat^  citizens.  Extensive  systems  of  forts  and 
mines  against  Japan  would  be  far  more  effective  re- 
placed by  a  friendly  appeal  to  them  on  educational  and 
social  Unes.'' 


A  ''Central  Office  of  NationaUties'' 
^^^^l^^^^^l^^  has  been  inaugurated  at  3  rue  Tait- 

bout,  Paris,  Prance,  by  Jean  Pelissier 
(General  Secretary)  and  J.  Qabrys  (Administrator). 
There  is  a  large  Committee  of  Patronage,  among  the 
members  of  which  we  see  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leading  pacifists  of  Europe,  for  instance,  Emile  Arnaud, 
A.  H.  Pried,  Dr.  A.  Qobat,  Senator  La  Fontaine,  Mr. 
Chr.  Lange,  Sir  John  Macdonnell,  and  J.  Novicow. 
The  purposes  of  the  organization  are  described  as:  (1) 
To  collect  all  ethnographic,  historical,  literary,  artistic, 
psychological,  and  sociological  documents  of  a  nature 
to  reveal  the  soul  of  each  nationality,  its  past  and 
future  possibilities;  (2)  to  publish  a  monthly  bulletin 
dealing  scientifically  and  impartially  with  the  efforts 
of  each  of  the  nationalities  represented  in  the  bureau 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  with  their  progress  in 
all  directions;  (3)  to  communicate  to  the  press  all 
news  of  interest  to  these  nationalities;  (4)  to  aid  the 
nationalities  in  understanding  each  other,  to  enable 
them  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  solidarity,  inter- 
national federation,  etc.;  (5)  to  promote  scientific  en- 
terprises, to  organize  congresses,  conferences,  meet- 
ings, for  the  study  of  actual  international  questions; 
to  create  at  Paris  an  international  palace,  museum,  etc. 
This  is  a  very  ambitious  program  of  great  and 
good  things,  but  we  cannot  help  wonderiDg  whether 
there  is  any  need  of  it.  With  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ferences and  Palace  of  Peace,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  its  bureau,  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress and  its  permanent  bureau  and  constituency  of 


more  than  six  hundred  peace  societies  throughout  the 
world,  the  recently  created  Central  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Associations  at  Brussels,  it  would  seem  that  all 
manner  of  international  questions  and  interests  are 
likely  to  be  taken  care  of,  without  the  creation  of  an- 
other organization.  If  this  proposed  or  already  ini- 
tiated organization  is  to  accomplish  anything  worth 
while  it  will  require  millions  of  money  to  maintain 
and  develop  it.  Where  are  these  millions  to  come 
from?  We  fear  that  a  mania  for  new  and  ambitious 
international  organizations  has  seized  the  peacemakers 
of  the  world — some  of  them  at  least — ^whose  results 
will  not  prove  to  be  very  large  or  creditable.  Why  not 
stand  by  and  develop  those  already  in  existence,  in- 
stead of  squandering  means  in  creating  new  and  un- 
necessary or  impracticable  machinery? 


Annual  Meeting:  of  the  American  Peace 

Society. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Eighty-fourth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Friday,  May  10,  at  '2  o'clock 
P.  M.  Further  details  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  in 
our  next  issue,  including  the  place  of  meeting,  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  annual  dinner,  names  of  speakers, 
etc.  Will  members  who  can  be  present  kindly  reserve 
the  date. 


^% 


What  the  Peace  Org^anlzations 

Are  Doing:. 

Three  new  State  branches  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  have  been  organized  within  the  last  month,  one 
at  Portland  for  the  State  of  Maine,  one  at  Concord  for 
the  State  of  N'ew  Hampshire,  and  one  at  Lincoln  for 
the  State  of  Nebraska..  These  all  begin  with  live, 
strong  constituencies,  and  give  promise  of  large  and 
most  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  yearfi 
to  come.  The  organization  of  the  Nebraska  Society, 
on  February  5,  is  written  up  in  the  Field  Secretary's 
report  on  another  page,  and  that  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Branch,  on  February  1,  in  an  account  by  Dr.  James 
L.  Tryon,  Director  of  the  New  England  Department  of 
the  American  Peace  Society.  The  account  of  the  ex- 
ercises attending  the  inauguration  of  the  Maine  Society, 
on  February  14,  must,  for  want  of  space,  go  over  to  our 
next  issue. 

The  work  of  organizing  Departments  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  with 
competent  Directors  of  the  work  in  those  parts,  goes  on 
steadily.  The  fourth  of  these  Departments  has  just 
been  created,  for  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, with  Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, as  Director.  These  two  States  contain  about 
one-t^th  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  work  of  Professor  Dutton  will  be  given  to  assisting 
the  New  York  Peace  Society  to  create  sections  in  various 
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quarters  of  the  State^  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
groups  and  possibly  a  State  Society  in  New  Jersey,  and 
to  strengthening  the  peace  movement  in  any  other  prac- 
ticable way  in  that  great  and  populous  metropolitan 
section  of  the  country.  The  other  Departments  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  already  in  operation  are  the 
New  England  Department,  under  the  directorship  of 
Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  31  Beacon  street,  Boston;  the 
Central  West  Department,  at  30  No.  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago,  of  which  Rev.  Charles  E.  Beals,  Field  Secre- 
tary, is  Director;  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Department,  of 
which  Robert  C.  Root,  0.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  Director.  A  Department  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  at  Atlanta,  is  imder  consideration,  and 
will  probably  soon  be  announced.  The  whole  number 
of  branches  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  now 
twenty-five. 

The  Austrian  Peace  Society,  of  which  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner  is  president,  is  offering  seven  prizes  for  the 
seven  best  essays  on  the  topic :  "How  Would  I  Celebrate 
with  My  Pupils  the  Eighteenth  of  May  (Anniversary 
of  the  First  Hague  Conference)  ?'  The  contest  is  open 
to  the  teachers  in  all  the  Austrian  common  schools, 
public  and  private.  It  will  end  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  prizes  are:  One  of  200  crowns  (Aus- 
trian); one  of  150  crowns;  two  of  100  crowns;  and 
three  of  50  crowns.  A  court  of  twenty  judges  has  been 
created  to  examine  the  essays  and  award  the  prizes.  It 
is  expected  that  this  contest  will  awaken  wide  interest 
in  the  peace  movement  among  the  teachers  of  Austria. 

The  Eighth  British  National  Peace  Congress  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
Ijondon,  May  14  to  18,  this  spring.  Not  only  the  Peace 
Societies,  but  other  bodies  in  sympathy  with  the  peace 
movement,  will  be  represented  in  the  Congress.  The 
first  day  of  the  Congress  will  be  devoted  to  an  Anglo- 
Oerman  conference,  to  which  will  be  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  all  parties  in  Germany,  with  a  view  to 
a  frank  discussion  of  the  causes  of  tension  and  misun- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries,  and  of  a  possi- 
ble entente.  The  remaining  days  will  be  devoted  to 
such  topics  as  Peace  Education,  Conmierce  and  War, 
Armaments  and  Labor,  Arbitration,  etc.  The  secretary 
of  the  Organizing  Committee  is  Mr.  Carl  Heath,  167 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  Ijondon,  S.  W. 

The  leaders  of  the  German-American  Peace  Society 
(Dr.  Ernst  Eichard,  Columbia  TJniversi^,  president), 
now  a  branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  are  push- 
ing work  among  the  German  circles  of  our  citizens.  A 
section  of  the  Society  wa&  organized  in  Boston  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  with  AV.  P.  Hofmann,  president,  and  Ernst 
Muehleder,  secretary.  Sections  will  be  formed  as  fast 
as  possible  in  all  the  important  German  centers  of  the 
nation. 

In  no  quarter  of  the  world  has  the  peace  movement 
made  more  substantial  progress  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  than  in  Japan.  We  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  the  account  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Tokyo  by  Rev.  Gilbert  Bowles,  published  on  another 
page  of  this  paper.  To  Mr.  Bowles,  more  than  to  any 
other  single  individual,  the  organization  and  entire  de- 
velopment of  the  peace  movement  in  Japan  is  due. 


A  message  from  Dr.  J.  L.  Tryon,  Director  of  the 
New  England  Department  of  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety, just  as  we  go  to  press,  says  that  about  eight  thou- 
sand signatures  have  been  obtained  by  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society  to  petitions  to  the  Senate  urging  the 
ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaties.  The  last  list  of 
petitioners  sent  to  Senator  Lodge  on  February  28  was 
headed  by  Governor  Foss,  ex-Governors  John  D.  Long, 
John  L.  Bates,  and  William  L.  Douglas.  Among  the 
signers  were  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tive^,  an  ex-Speaker,  many  prominent  judges,  lawyers, 
educators,  business  men,  labor  leaders,  etc.  A  list  sent 
to  Senator  Crane  contained  the  names  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  clergymen  of  the  State  of  all  denomina- 
tions. New  Bedford,  under  the  leadership  of  Mary 
and  Helen  Seabury,  seems  to  have  been  the  banner  city 
for  number  of  signatures,  nearly  one  thousand  persons 
having  signed  the  petitions  sent  from  that  place. 
Massachusetts  has  spoken  in  no  uncertain  tones.  In 
Maine  the  campaign  has  been  also  most  effective,  no 
less  than  225  leading  members  of  the  bar  having  signed 
petitions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  from  other 
callings. 


Peace  Brevities. 

.  .  .  According  to  the  London  Daily  News  the 
greatest  financial  authority  in  Berlin  said  the  other 
day  that  a  calculation  had  been  made  by  the 
financial  experts  which  showed  that  the  cost  of  a  war 
in  the  first  four  months  would  be  not  less  than  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  victory  would 
leave  Germany  as  effectively  ruined  as  defeat,  for  the 
channels  of  trade  would  be  diverted  for  a  whole  gen- 
eration. 

.  .  .  The  trouble  between  the  Argentine  Eepublic  and 
Paraguay,  which  resulted  a  little  while  ago  in  a  diplo- 
matic rupture,  has  been  ended,  and  diplomatic  relations 
resumed.  The  rupture  arose  because  of  the  refusal  of 
Paraguay  to  recall  a  note  to  which  Argentina  had  ex- 
pressed objection. 

...  It  was  announced  from  the  Netherlands  capital 
on  February  7  that  the  next  Hague  Peace  Conference 
of  the  powers  will  be  held  in  1915.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Peace  Palace,  now  nearing  completion,  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  1913.  The  third  Hague  Con- 
ference, for  which  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  already 
conmiencing  preparations,  will  be  held  in  the  new 
palace. 

.  .  .  The  United  States-Honduras  Loan  Guarantee 
Treaty,  under  which  this  country  was  to  guarantee  a 
ten  million  dollar  loan  to  Honduras  for  the  refunding 
of  its  public  debt,  was  shelved  on  February  7  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  receipt  of 
word  from  the  New  York  financiers,  who  were  to  make 
the  loan,  that  the  time  in  which  their  agreement  was 
to  be  confirmed  had  expired  and  was  no  longer  binding 
on  them.  President  Taft  had  strongly  urged  this  trealy 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  friendly  act  to  a  coun- 
try in  great  need  of  help  to  readjust  its  finances,  and 
that  it  would  be  promotive  of  order  in  Honduras  and 
would  strengthen  peaceful  relations  between  that  coun- 
try and  this. 
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.  .  .  In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  on  opening  the 
first  session  of  the.  newly-elected  Beichstag,  Emperor 
Williiim  urged  that  in  the  interests  of  pea^e  both  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  Germany  should  be  further 
strengthened.  That  is  the  voice  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  from  Berlin.  Perhaps  the  increased  Socialist  rep- 
resentation in  the  Beichstag  induced  him  to  make  the 
voice  stronger  than  usual  this  year.  The  Social-Demo- 
crats, who  constitute  one-fourth  of  the  membership  of 
the  Reichstag  and  are  opposed  to  increase  of  the  army 
and  the  navy,  stayed  away. 

...  In  a  letter  to  the  great  peace  meeting  held  at 
Jeannette,  Pa.,  on  January  28,  with  an  attendance  of 
2,000  people,  Andrew  Carnegie  sounded  again  the  cen- 
tral note  of  his  peace  gospel :  ^Hi^e  are  still  barbarians. 
Until  we  cease  to  kill  each  other  our  claim  to  civilization 
cannot  be  successfully  maintained.'' 

.  .  .  Legislation  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  fur-seal 
treaty  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  Bussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan  for  the  protection  of  the  rapidly 
dwindling  seal  herds  in  the  North  Pacific  was  reported 
to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  February  3  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  treaty  will  pro- 
hibit open-sea  seal  himting  for  fifteen  years. 

.  .  .  The  Italian  government  has  proposed  to  the 
French  government  the  submission  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal of  all  the  questions  relative  to  the  seizure  of  the 
French  steamers  Carthage  and  Manovba^  which  were 
arrested  on  their  way  from  Marseilles  to  Tunis  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  the  Italian  authorities  considering  the  two 
aeroplanes  on  board  to  be  contraband  of  war.  That  is 
good,  in  a  small  way,  but  why  could  not  the  Italian 
government  have  been  brave  enough  and  loyal  enough 
to  The  Hague  to  have  submitted  the  whole  Tripolitan 
question  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  in  the  first  ^lace  ? 

...  A  general  arbitration  treaty  between  the  Argen- 
tine Bepublic  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  was 
signed  in  Washington  on  January  20,  by  Bomula  S. 
Naon  and  Pedro  Net  Ospina,  ministers  from  those  coun- 
tries. The  treaty  is  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  those 
pending  between  our  country  and  Great  Britain  and 
France. 


... 


Speaking  before  the  Ix)ndon  Liberal  Club  on 
February  3,  David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, declared  his  belief  that  now  is  an  advantageous 
time  for  the  nations  to  take  up  the  question  of  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  France,  Germany,  Bussia,  and 
Great  Britain,  he  said,  are  all  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  there  should  be  a  better  understanding  among  them. 


The^Chica8:o  Office  and  Field 
Secretaryship. 

By  Charles  E.  Beals,  Field  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  January  29,  in  connection  with  a  luncheon  at  Hotel 
La  Salle.  In  the  absence  of  President  Goddard,  who 
was  in  Florida,  Vice-President  Skinner  presided.  Dr. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  invoked  the  Divine  blessing.  The 
reports  of  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor  were 
read  and  accepted.  To  the  certification  that  the  finan- 
cial' accounts  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  correct. 


the  auditor^  a  certified  public  accountant,  added:  ^^Our 
work  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  business-like  and 
systematic  manner  in  which  the  records  of  cash  receipts 
and  expenditures  are  kept  and  the  vouchers  for  all  dis- 
bursements presented.^'  Professor  Charles  Cheney  Hyde 
read  an  able  paper  on  ^The  General  Arbitration  Trea- 
ties," which  has  been  published  in  the  January  number 
of  the  North  American  Review,  Miss  Addams  gave  an 
address,  tracing  the  wonderful  growth  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  direction  of  peace  between  nations.  Most 
of  the  oflScers  of  last  year  were  re-elected  and  a  few  new 
ones  added.  Senator  William  E.  Mason  and  Mr.  Tja 
Verne  Noyes  were  the  new  honorary  vice-presidents 
elected.  Mr.  Maurice  S.  Kuhns  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Morris  were  added  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  Nebraska  Peace  Society,  a  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  was  organized  on  February  5,  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  An  efficient  local  committee  had 
made  all  necessary  preparations.  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch 
and  the  Field  Secretary  were  present  to  welcome  the 
new  society  in  the  name  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  date  mentioned  a  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  organization  was  effected.  Professor 
George  E.  Howard,  of  the  State  University,  presided, 
and  presented  a  most  able  paper  on  ''Organizing  for 
Peace.*'  Professor  Fling,  also  of  the  State  TJniversiiy, 
offered  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties,  expounding  the  treaties  in  a  statesmanlike 
manner.  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  elected 
honorary  president ;  Professor  George  E.  Howard,  pres- 
ident; Bev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  secretary,  and  honorary 
vice-presidents  representing  all  parts  of  the  State.  Hon. 
A.  J.  Sawyer  opened  the  doors  of  his  hospitable  home 
to  some  thirty  guests,  who  sat  at  the  unique  "octagonal 
table.*'  In  the  evening  a  great  public  meeting  was  held 
in  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church.  The  Field  Secretary  dis- 
cussed the  achievements  and  prospects  of  the  interna- 
tional peace  movement.  The  great  Babbi  spoke  like 
one  inspired.  Few  are  the  occasions  when  human 
speech  rises  to  so  high  a  plane.  Thrilling  music  was 
rendered  by  the  TTniversity  Chorus.  Professor  Fling  in- 
troduced the  resolutions.  These  were  seconded  in  three- 
minute  speeches  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Parker,  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor:  Dr.  Inez  C.  Philbrick,  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  State  organization;  Mr.  John  C. 
Chase,  representing  the  Socialists;  Mrs.  Edward  John- 
son, representing  the  State  W.  C.  T.  TJ.,  and  Chancellor 
Avery,  of  the  State  TTniversity,  representing  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  While  in  Lincoln,  Dr. 
Hirsch  also  spoke  before  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, the  Commercial  Club,  and  the  State  University. 
The  Field  Secretary  spoke  at  the  High  School  and  Cot- 
ner  University.  The  new  society,  including,  as  it  does, 
in  its  membership  and  corps  of  officers  the  most  influ- 
ential men  and  women  of  the  State,  gives  every  promise 
of  being  one  of  our  strongest  and  most  efficient 
branches. 

The  Field  Secretary  spoke  in  the  assemblv  hall  of 
Palmer  Park,  Pullman,  January  30,  at  a  meeting  ar- 
ranged by  our  faithful  worker,  Mr.  Gerrit  Pon.  On 
February  13  he  addressed  the  County  Ministers'  Meet- 
ing and  union  meeting  of  the  Men  and  Religion  For- 
ward Movement  at  Svcamore.  On  February  21,  with 
Senator  William  E.  Mason,  he  addressed  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club.  At  the  Dickens  dinner  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Center,  the  Field  Secretary,  at  the  invitation 
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of  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  spoke  on  "Dickens'  Ap- 
praisal of  the  Feathers  and  Gore  Business."  On  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  he  gave  his  lecture  on  "The  Big  Stick 
and  the  Square  Deal''  before  the  Chicago  Business 
Woman's  Educational  League.  On  February  23  he  lec- 
tured at  the  Sherman  Park  Assembly  Hall  of  Sherman 
Park,  and  on  February  24  he  was  present,  by  invita- 
tion, and  spoke  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Blue 
River  Society  of  Friends. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  it  was  voted  to  extend  a 
cordial  invitation,  to  the  American  Peace  Society  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

30  North  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 


Maine  and  New  Hampshire  in  Line. 

By  James  L.  Tryon,  Director  of  the  New  England  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  vitality  of  the  peace  movement  in  New  England 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  On  the  day  when  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
were  removed  to  Washington,  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society,  the  second  of  that  name,  was  formed.  Now 
we  have  two  other  new  State  societies,  also  the  second 
of  their  name,  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Not 
since  the  days  of  Worcester,  Ladd,  Channing,  and  Bur- 
ritt  has  there  been  such  enthusiasm  as  there  is  today  in 
the  peace  movement  in  these  Northern  States,  and  the 
best  of  it  is  that  the  old  traditions  survive  and  inspire 
us.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire  cannot  forget  that 
they  contributed  Worcester  and  Ladd  to  the  peace  cause ; 
nor  can  Maine  fail  to  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  she 
gave  to  the  great  world  peace  movement  her  adopted 
son,  William  Ladd,  founder  of  the  Americ^an  Peace 
Society  and  author  of  "A  Congress  of  Nations."  Maine 
also  realizes  that  Albert  K.  Smiley,  founder  of  the 
Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  and  Edwin  Qinn, 
president  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  are  her  own 
sons,  and  that  Mr.  Blaine,  while  Secretary  of  State,  ini- 
tiated the  Pan-American  Conference,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Pan-American  Union.  It  is  to  tradi- 
tions like  these  that  the  New  England  organizer  may 
appeal  when  he  addresses  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
these  two  Northern  States. 

The  movement  in  New  Hampshire,  helped  forward 
by  Mrs.  Alice  May  Cole,  of  Lexington,  who  made  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  before  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  began  in  Derry,  where  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Pills- 
bury,  an  honored  vice-president  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  had  for  many  years  been  the  exponent  of  peace 
and  arbitration.  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  enthusiastically  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  George  Haslam,  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Derry,  and  Mrs.  Haslam.  The  Derry  Peace 
Society  was  formed  in  September,  1911,  but,  though  the 
association  was  intended  as  a  rallying  center  for  its 
locality,  it  distinctly  stated  in  the  preamble  of  its  con- 
stitution that  the  Society  should  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society  when  formed. 
Visits  to  Derry,  Manchester,  and  Concord  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  New  England  Department,  acting  as  a  general 
organizing'  secretary,  soon  brought  out  latent  interest 
among  leaders  of  public  opinion.  Eev.  B.  W.  Lockhart, 
D.  D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 


Church,  and  B^v.  Robert  Elliott,  pastor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Manchester,  both  opened  their  pulpits  to 
him,  and  made  an  appointment  for  him  to  speak  before 
the  Ministers^  Association  of  their  city.  Edith  P.  Flan- 
ders, State  Peace  Superintendent  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
who  has  of  late  been  working  for  the  arbitration 
treaties,  gave  valuable  suggestions.  The  Manchester 
Union  and  Mirror  gave  to  the  project  of  a  State  Peace 
Society  as  open-hearted  hospitality  as  any  newspaper 
ever  gave  to  the  peace  cause.  Besides  the  clergymen 
who  lent  a  willing  hand,  Edward  J.  Bumham,  editor 
of  the  Union,  a  well-known  Esperantist  and  student  of 
internationalism,  and  Alderman  Albert  L.  Clough,  pres- 
ident of  the  People's  Institute,  gave  helpful  advice  as 
to  procedure.  In  Concord,  the  friends  of  peace  gath- 
ered around  Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow,  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  who  attended  the  National  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Baltimore ;  William  W.  Thayer,  once  a  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford,  now  an  attorney  in  the  oflSce  of 
Frank  S.  Streeter,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Tuck,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church;  Rev.  Lucius  H.  Thayer,  of 
Portsmouth,  and  Napoleon  B.  Dyer,  of  Laconia;  while 
Principal  Harlan  P.  Amen,  of  Phillips-Exeter  Acad- 
emy; President  Nichols,  Prof.  James  F.  Colby,  and 
Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  of  Dartmouth;  Rev.  Le  Boy 
F.  Qriflfin,  agent  of  Colby  Academy,  and  others  helped 
the  organizer  to  keep  on  the  right  course.  All  circulars 
were  followed  up  with  copies  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  and  invitations  to  join  the  new  Society. 

The  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society  met  for  organi- 
zation at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Manchester,  at  3.30 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  February  1.  Edward  J.  Bum- 
ham,  acting  as  presiding  officer,  gave  to  the  meeting 
the  ifeeling  that  it  was  doing  something  worthy  of  his- 
torical record.  The  Society  became,  like  the  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts  Peace  Societies,  a  branch  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  but,  instead  of  having  a 
board  of  directors,  chose  what  is  termed  an  advisory 
board,  corresponding  practically  to  a  list  of  honorary 
vice-presidents.  It  put  the  executive  authority  into  the 
hands  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary, 
and  a  treasurer.  It  provided  also  for  the  formation  of 
local  sections.  The  officers  elected  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Peace  Society  were : 

President,  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover;  vice-presi- 
dents, Leonard  H.  Pillsbury,  Derry;  Sherman  E.  Bur- 
roughs, Manchester ;  secretarv,  W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord ; 
treasurer,  the  Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow,  Concord. 

An  advisory  board  of  over  forty  prominent  people  of 
the  State  was  also  chosen,  among  whom  are  such  men 
as  ex-President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth;  Hon.  William 
E.  Chandler;  Principal  Harlan  P.  Amen,  of  Phillips- 
Exeter  Academy:  Bishop  Niles,  of  Concord;  Grand 
Master  Richard  Pattee,  of  the  State  Grange;  Mrs. 
Richardson,  president  of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  TT.,  etc. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Building,  at  which  letters  were  read  from  repre- 
sentative neople,  including  President  Nichols,  of  Dart- 
mouth, who  endorsed  the  forward  programme  of  the 
neace  movement  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Hon.  William 
E.  Chandler,  who  proposed  reduction  of  the  excessive 
cost  of  armaments  as  a  relief  from  taxation ;  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  a  son  of  New  Hampshire,  secretary  of  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Society 
from  the  first,  and  on  this  occasion  delivered  before  it 
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his  stirring  peace  lecture,  'TTie  United  States  as  a 
World  Power.**  Prof.  J.  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth,  came 
down  from  the  North  country  and  delivered  an  address 
on  'The  Basis  of  Security  for  International  Arbitration 
and  Judicial  Settlement.**  A  passage  from  his  address 
on  the  arbitration  of  questions  of  national  honor  was 
one  of  the  best  statements  that  has  yet  been  published 
on  this  somewhat  diflScult  controversial  topic.  Professor 
Lord*s  deep  moral  conviction  made  an  impression  that 
was  State-wide  in  its  eflfect.  The  meeting  was  given  an 
inclusive  character  by  the  jeading  of  an  original  poem 
on  'Tjincoln**  by  Sumner  C.  Claflin,  who  represented 
socialism  and  labor,  and  who  prefaced  his  recitation 
with  appropriate  remarks  on  the  anti-militarist  tenden- 
cies and  fraternal  characteristics  of  the  labor  and 
socialist  movements.  Alderman  Albert  L.  Clough  pre- 
sided, and  gave  a  clear  resum6  of  the  situation  of  the 
peace  movement  in  New  Hampshire,  contrasting  the 
present  practical  accomplishments  with  the  visions  of 
the  past.  Rev.  E.  A.  Tuck  gave  the  meeting  a  fitting 
conclusion  by  proposing  a  hearty  resolution  in  support 
of  President  Taft  ''in  offering  the  hand  of  peace  to 
sister  nations.** 

(The  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Maine  Peace 
Society  is  reserved  for  our  next  issue. — ^Bn.) 


The  New  York  Peace  Society. 

By  WnilamlH.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  Astor  on  the  evening  of  January  25,  at  8.16 
o*clock.  Dr.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  a  vice-president  of 
the  Society,  presiding.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  interest  marked. 

In  order  to  broaden  and  popularize  the  peace  move- 
ment in  New  York  city  and  to  make  the  Society  repre- 
sentative in  the  largest  possible  way,  the  constitution 
was  amended  so  as  to  add  to  its  oflBcers  an  advisory 
coimcil,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  in  number,  of  prom- 
inent men  whose  names  would  inspire  confidence  in  the 
Society,  and  whose  Judgment  would  add  weight  to  its 
councils.  The  various  reports,  including  those  of  the 
executive  secretary  and  of  the  treasurer  and  auditor, 
covering  the  work  of  the  past  year,  were  presented. 

Professor  Button,  in  his  outline  of  proposed  activi- 
ties for  the  coming  year,  laid  especial  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  cooperation  of  the  wage  earners.  In 
this  connection  he  said:  'Thinking  of  the  vastness  of 
this  community  and  the  great  populatioils  adjacent  to 
us,  we  realize  how  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  We 
need  in  the  Tlnited  States  today  a  great  armv  enlisted 
for  peace,  including  all  classes  of  people.  This  army 
should  be  counted  not  by  thousands,  but  bv  millions. 
An  appeal  of  tremendous  force  can  be  made  to  everv 
man.  We  can  say,  TTour  children  and  your  children's 
children  will  have  to  carry  this  appalling  burden  of  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  for  war.*  This  reminder  will 
come  with  peculiar  force  to  those  who  have  familv 
friends  living  in  those  countries  whose  dire  povertv  and 
indescribable  suffering  are  the  result  of  centuries  of 


war/*  He  spoke  of  the  great  mass  meeting  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  workingmen  held  in  Berlin  last  au- 
lumn  to  protest  against  war^  and  pointed  out  that  the 
workingmen  everywhere  should  be  organized  under  the 
banner  of  peace^  as  they  are  primarily  the  sufferers  from 
war. 

Prof.  G^rge  W.  Kirchwey  made  a  strong  and  con- 
vincing appeal  for  a  plan  of  union  of  the  various  peace 
societies  in  the  United  States  through  a  thoroughly 
representative  and  non-sectional  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety, and  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  sub- 
sequently seconded  and  unanimously  carried: 

^^Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  at  its 
annual  meeting,  approves  the  project  of  the  unification 
of  the  peace  societies  of  the  United  States  and  their 
incorporation,  including  that  of  the  New  York  Peace 
Society,  in  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  hereby 
empowers  and  directs  the  board  of  directors  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  project  and  submit  the  same  to  this 
Society  at  the  earliest  practicable  time.** 

Speaking  of  the  various  ends  to  be  attained  by  this 
action,  Professor  Kirchwey  said  that  the  first  was  "the 
furnishing  of  a  central  clearing  house  of  information 
for  all  the  peace  organizations  of  the  country  in  order 
that  the  overlapping  of  effort  and  a  consequent  waste 
of  funds  and  of  energy  and  a  certain  loss  of  initiative, 
due  to  the  ignorance  in  one  community  of  what  was 
done  in  another,  might  be  avoided.  Another  even  more 
important  end  to  be  attained,  he  said,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  carrying  on  throughout  the  United 
States  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  that  "it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  from  time  to  time  be  able  to  concentrate  our 
entire  power  on  a  central  point,  on  a  single  definite 
movement,  or  upon  a  recalcitrant  Executive  or  Senate, 
as  the  case  may  be.** 

The  usual  order  of  business  was  gone  through,  and 
the  officers,  including  the  new  advisory  council,  nomi- 
nated and  elected  for  the  coming  year. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  following  gentlemen: 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  ^International  Arbitration :  A  Means 
for  Securing  Justice  ;**  John  A.  Stewart,  'The  Coming 
Peace  Centenary;**  Harry  J.  Crowe,  "The  Union  of 
English-speaking  Peoples  Through  a  Commercial  Pref- 
erence ;**  Dr.  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  "Peace  from  an 
Army  Standpoint;**  Hamilton  Holt,  "The  Peace  Move- 
ment in  Japan;**  Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  "The  Germans  and 
the  Arbitration  Treaties.** 

Dr.  Richard,  who  is  president  of  the  Qerman-Ameri- 
can  Peace  Society  of  this  city  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Peace  Propaganda  and  International  "Relations 
of  the  National*  (Jerman-American  Alliance,  an  organ- 
ization which  comprises  forty-four  States  of  the  Union 
and  nearly  two  and  one-half  millions  of  citizens,  urged 
with  great  earnestness  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
the  negotiation  and  the  presentation  for  ratification  of 
an  arbitration  treaty  with  Gfermany  after  the  model  of 
those  with  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  on  February  5  the 
executive  committee  for  the  coming  year  was  elected  as 
follows:  Alfred  J.  Boulton,  John  B.  Clark,  Frederick 
R.  Coudert,  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Robert  ErsMne  Ely, 
Hamilton  Holt,  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Frederick  Lynch, 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  Louis  L.  Seaman,  Anna  Garlin  Spen- 
cer, John  A.  Stewart,  T.  Kennard  Thomson,  James  J, 
Walsh,  Ol^rk  Williams. 
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For  a  long  time  the  Society  has  been  eagerly  seeking 
to  enliflt  the  active  cooperation  of  the  many  able  women 
who  make  New  York  city  their  headquarters  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year — women  who  stand  for  that 
which  is  best  and  most  inspiring  in  our  national  life. 
It  was  felt  that  a  long  step  had  been  taken  in  the  right 
direction  when  Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer  agreed  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  and  to  use  her  best  endeavors  toward 
the  building  up  of  such  a  committee.  Mrs.  Untermyer 
has  been  for  many  years  prominently  identified  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  city^  and  was  able 
to  secure  the  ready  cooperation  of  such  women  as  Ida 
Tarbell,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Gertrude  Atherton, 
Cecilia  Beaux,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Edith  Wynne 
Mathison  (Mrs.  Charles  Eann  Kennedy),  Dean  Vir- 
ginia A.  Gildersleeve,  of  Barnard  College;  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Nathan,  Mrs.  Lindon  Bates,  Mrs.  James  S.  Mc- 
Kee,  Mrs.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Mrs.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, and  others.  With  a  nucleus  of  such  women  as 
these,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  committee  from  time 
to  time  the  names  of  women  from  other  equally  impor- 
tant and  varied  spheres  of  influence,  and  by  so  doing  to 
greatly  extend  and  vitalize  our  work  in  this  city.  This 
committee  will  cooperate  with  the  hospitality  board  in 
offering  entertainment  to  distinguished  foreigners. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Elmer  Black,  the 
Society  is  arranging  for  a  State  oratorical  contest  by 
the  male  undergraduate  students  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  International  Peace  Movement. 
Cash  prizes  of  $200  and  $100  will  be  offered  for  the 
two  best  orations.  The  State  contest  will  be  held  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  on  April  19,  and  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize  will  represent  the  State  in  the  inter- 
state contest,  which  will  be  held  some  time  in  May  of 
tlie  present  year.  To  all  colleges  participating  in  the 
State  contest  local  prizes  of  $20  will  be  offered,  and  the 
winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  local  contest  will  repre- 
sent his  college  in  the  State  contest.  These  prizes  are 
offered  in  cooperation  with  and  under  the  general  au- 
spices of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  Twenty- 
two  colleges  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  con- 
test, and  the  response  has  been  very  encouraging,  and 
will  doubtless  pave  the  way  for  larger  and  more  influen- 
tial contests  in  the  future.  Dr.  lificholas  Murray  But- 
ler, president  of  Columbia  and  director  of  the  Division 
of  Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  writes  us:  "In  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  distinct  educational  value  in  such  ora- 
torical contests  as  you  propose.  Preparation  for  par- 
ticipation in  these  contests  leads  young  men  to  study 
carefully  the  arguments  in  favor  of  international  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  and  if  only  we  can  persnade 
people  to  studv  these  subjects  we  have  nothing  to  fear.'' 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to  our  members 
and  friends  that  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  of  Boston,  is 
to  lecture  again  under  our  auspices  during  the  entire 
month  of  March.  Those  wlio  have  not  heard  this  able 
woman  and  her  masterly  presentation  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  international  peace,  should  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  for  doing  so.  Information  in  re- 
gard to  dates  and  places  of  her  addresses  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  application  to  our  office. 

The  New  York  Peace  Society, 
507  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


The  Day  of  Peace. 

By  Arthur  E.  StUweU. 

I  see  the  cx>ming,  dawning  day, 

The  peaceful,  restful  hour 
When  Light  shall  nold  all  earth 

And  only  Love  has  po^er. 
I  hear  the  voice  of  angels, 

From  distant  days  of  old, 
Of  peace  on  earth  to  man. 

To  waking  shepherds  told. 

I  see  all  barriers  broken 

Of  race  and  class  and  creeds. 
And  man  Is  only  judged 

By  the  kindness  of  his  deeds; 
I  see  all  armies  melt 

As  the  sword  shall  lose  its  power 
In  the  glorious  day  of  Peace — 

*Tis  the  coming,  dawning  hour. 

Then  the  sword  shall  be  the  ploughshare, 

Birds  shall  mate  hi  cannon's  breast 
When  all  earth  shall  be  at  peace 

And  shall  find  Its  longed-for  rest; 
When  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

From  the  hills  of  Galilee 
Shall  sway  the  thoughts  of  men 

Throughout  eternity. 


The  Power  of  Org^anized  Peace. 

By  Prof.  George  Elliott  Howard,  Ph.  D.,  Presideiit  off  the 

NebraskaPeace  Society. 

Address  at  the  Organization  off  the  Nebraska  Peace  Society, 

February  5,  1912.  ' 

For  countless  ages  men  have  organized  themselves  for 
war;  and  they  have  had  war.  In  our  days  they  are 
organizing  themselves  for  peace;  and  they  shall  have 
peace.  Long  have  they  schemed  to  kill  and  to  destroy; 
now  they  are  planning  to  save  and  to  construct.  Among 
tlie  dozen  or  so  major  achievements  of  civilization  .the 
organization  for  international  peace  is  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  and  it  is  the  most  practical. 

A  Practical  Utopia. 

To  tlie  doubter  and  to  the  prejudiced  the  peace  advo- 
cate is  a  dreamer  and  his  vision  a  Utopia.  These  are 
the  choice  stigmas  with  which  mob-mind  and  selfish  in- 
terest have  always  tried  to  brand  the  apostles  of  prog- 
ress and  to  belittle  their  most  glorious  deeds.  In  real- 
ity, such  stigmas  are  but  the  hard-earned  emblems  of 
rare  social  service.  The  idealist  who  dreams  on  a  full 
mind  is  the  most  practical  of  men.  All  the  great 
achievements  which  constitute  permanent  civilization 
are  but  the  realized  visions  of  enlightened  dreamers. 
The  dreamer  is  the  creative  architect .  who  drafts  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  human  progress.  Charles 
Sumner  was  such  a  dreamer ;  and  since  1845,  with  what 
amazing  swiftness  has  the  noble  Utopia  of  international 
peace,  revealed  in  his  great  oration  on  the  **True 
Grandeur  of  Nations/'  become  transformed  into  the 
sober  project  of  the  most  far-sighted  and  practical 
statesmen,  moralists,  economists,  and  sociologists  of  the 
occidental  world! 

Indeed,  to  the  clarified  vision  and  the  quickened  con- 
science of  our  generation  the  peace  movement  appears 
as  a  practicable  T^topia  which  may  soon  be  realized, 
^foreover,  it  is  by  no  means  so  wild  a  dream  nor  so  hard 
a  Utopia  as  some  that  already  have  come  to  pass  through 
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the  organized  efforts  of  courageous  and  enlightened  men 
and  women.     Take  three  examples : 

1.  A  wilder  vision  than  that  of  world-peace  was  the 
dream  of  a  free  world  where  human  bondage  should  not 
exist.  Chattel  slavery,  an  evil  of  old,  as  foolish,  and  as 
wicked  as  that  of  war,  has  been  abolished.  Yet  a  few 
decades  ago  the  apostle  of  human  freedom  was  derided 
as  a  fanatic  and  mobbed  as  the  assailant  of  a  divinely 
ordained  institution  designed  to  civilize,  even  Christian- 
ize, the  "lower  races  V* 

2.  Democracy  itself  was  once  looked  upon  as  the  crazy 
fancy  of  the  frenzied  political  theorist.  What  ages  of 
oppression  and  struggle  it  has  cost  to  raise  the  mass  of 
plain  voters  from  the  dark  mediaeval  abyss  of  the  "sub- 
merged nine-tenths ;''  partially  to  abolish  caste,  class, 
and  sex  privilege !  A  century  ago  manhood  suffrage  was 
smiled  at  as  a  political  vagary,  while  it  has  not  been  fifty 
years  since  the  suggestion  of  woman  suffrage  was  com- 
monly greeted  with  a  horse-laugh  by  the  mob  of  recently 
enfranchised  male  voters. 

3.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  international  peace 
is  but  the  fourth  stage  in  the  abolition  of  warfare  among 
men.  Successively  the  clan-peace,  the  folk-peace,  and 
the  nation-peace  have  already  been  established.  In  ever- 
widehing  circles  courts  and  magistrates  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  blood-feud  and  battle:  first  in  the  clan- 
state,  next  in  the  folk  or  tribal  state,  and  then  in  the 
nation-state.  Each  of  these  stages  implies  a  new 
Utopia,  a  new  dream  of  peace,  which  under  leadership 
of  the  dreamer  was  realized  only  after  many  centuries 
of  striving. 

War  is  Declining. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  fourth 
stage,  the  establishment  of  permanent  international 
peace,  with  a  permanent  court  of  justice,  will  cost  so 
much,  either  in  time  or  in  effort,  as  did  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding three  phases.  Moreover,  the  work  is  well  begun. 
The  dream  of  peace  is  swiftly  coming  true.  Some  varie- 
ties of  war  have  ceased.  No  more  do  civilized  peoples 
dread  the  devastating  raids  of  Vandals,  Huns,  or  Tar- 
tars. Wars  for  the  mere  glory  of  princes  and  wars  of 
religion  have  practically  come  to  an  end.  The  horrors 
of  war  have  been  lessened  under  the  sway  of  interna- 
tional law.  More  and  more  the  differences  of  nations 
are  being  settled  by  arbitration.  Since  1815  more  than 
240  controversies,  which  once  would  have  bred  battles, 
have  been  so  settled.  Every  year  adds  to  the  list  of 
arbitration  treaties  between  particular  States.  The 
processes  of  socialization  are  drawing  the  people  of  the 
world  closer  together.  In  a  word,  the  international  do- 
main of  the  god  of  battles  has  already  been  cut  down 
in  many  ways.  The  social,  religious,  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  our  times  seem  all  favorable  to  the  success  of 
the  peace  movement. 

The  Economic  Cost  op  War. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  beginning  distinctly  to  real- 
ize that  the  peace  movement  is  a  community  business 
proposition  of  tremendous  importance.  As  never  before, 
enlightened  democracy  is  able  to  see  how  profitable  an 
investment  international  peace  would  be.  War  and 
preparations  for  war  spell  economic  waste  of  incredible 
extent.     They  destroy  wealth,  and  never  create  it.     The 


brain  reels  in  the  vain  effort  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  figures  which  express  merely  in  dollars  the  cost  of 
militarism.  Since  Charles  Sumner's  masterly  analysis  . 
of  the  war-budget  sixty-seven  years  ago,  the  balance  of 
money  gain  and  loss  has  often  been  struck,  and  it  need 
not  here  be  attempted.  An  illustration  or  two  must 
suffice. 

In  1910  Senator  Burton  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the 
military  establishments  of  the  so-called  civilized  nations 
was  two  thousand  million  dollars :  two  billions  of  waste 
in  a  single  year  in  times  of  peace ! 

Suppose  the  mutual  nagging  of  Germany  and  Eng- 
land should  breed  a  general  European  conflict:  what 
would  it  cost  in  mere  gold  ?  Herr  Bebel  puts  the  figure 
at  27  billions  of  dollars.  Sidney  Farrar,  more  con- 
servative, declares  that  one  year  of  such  a  war 
would  cost  France,  England,  and  Germany  each  two 
billion  three  hundred  million  dollars;  Bussia,  two. bil- 
lion eight  hundred  million;  while  Italy  and  Austria 
would  each  have  an  annual  bill  of  one  billion  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  meet. 

The  Cost  op  America's  Armed  Peace. 

The  mad  race  among  the  nations  for  the  creation  of 
superior  armaments  will  destroy  our  civilization,  if  it  is 
not  checked,  and  that  very  soon.  In  this  desperate 
rivalry,  it  is  the  simple  truth  that  our  country  out- 
strips in  reckless  folly  the  nations  of  the  old  world, 
even  Germany  or  England;  for,  on  account  of  more 
favorable  conditions,  it  has  far  less  seeming  excuse.  The 
Boer  war  (1899-1901)  cost  Great  Britain  nearly  a  bil- 
lion and  a  third  of  dollars.  Yet  during  the  years  of 
peace  since  that  wicked  contest  ended  the  awful  burden 
of  her  armament  has  vastly  increased.  In  1910,  re- 
marks E.  H.  Griffin,  her  naval  expenditures  were  "pre- 
cisely double  what  they  were  in  1897 — ^the  year  before 
our  war  with  Spain — f.  e.,  forty  million  pounds  as 
against  twenty  million."  Now  look  at  our  own  record. 
The  naval  expenditures  of  the  United  States  "in  1910 
were  nearly  four  times  greater  than  in  1897 — i.  e.,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  million  dollars  as  against  thirty- 
five  million.''  This  amount  is  twice  as  large  as  the  en- 
tire net  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3,  1861.  Moreover,  this  very  year  the 
appropriations  for  our  ipilitary  establishment  are  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  running  our  entire  empire,  with  its 
hundred  millions  of  people.  The  total  income  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1908-9  was  six  hundred  and 
four  million  dollars,  and  seventy  (70)  per  cent  of  it 
was  spent  on  past  wars  and  preparation  for  war. 

Now,  here  is  a  strange  paradox.  This  criminal  waste 
of  wealth,  of  the  frui^  of  human  toil,  is  taking  place 
just  at  a  time  when  American  society  is  learning  as 
never  before  to  appreciate  the  power  of  money  in  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare.  What  would  these 
billions  do  to  relieve  suffering,  increase  happiness,  to 
spread  the  light  of  knowledge!  Here  lies  our  hope. 
Let  the  dual  fact  be  brought  home  to  the  social  con- 
science and  to  the  social  consciousness  that  our  fieets, 
our  forts,  and  our  armies  are  lowering  the  standard  of 
living  by  greatly  increasing  its  cost,  and  that  the  wise 
use  of  the  vast  treasure  thus  wasted  would  push  forward 
the  constructive  work  of  civilization  by  leaps  and 
bounds ! 
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A  Dbeadnauqht  Versus  a  Univeesity. 

Take  a  single  item  of  our  expenditure  in  preparation 
for  war,  and  measure  its  power  if  devoted  to  good  deeds. 
A  twenty-six  thousand  ton  battleship,  like  the  North 
Dakota,  costs  the  people  twelve  million  dollars.  This 
money  would  probably  buy  the  grounds,  put  up  all  the 
buildings,  provide  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  the 
other  equipment  for  the  three  State  imiversities  of 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  It  would  provide  and 
equip  one  hundred  and  twenty  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
like  that  in  Lincoln.  Moreover,  the  annual  cost  of  the 
upkeep  alone  of  such  a  Dreadnaught — for  salaries,  re- 
pairs, and  supplies — ^is  eight  himdred  thousand  dollars, 
not  coimting  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  This 
money  would  run  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  its 
present  basis,  while  the  interest  of  the  principal, 
$720,000  more,  would  support  handsomely  all  our  State 
normal  schools. 

Moral  Waste  of  War. 

This  is  but  one  item  in  our  annual  waste  of  wealth. 
Now,  such  a  waste  is  not  merely  a  material  loss.  All 
economic  extravagance  is  a  moral  loss,  a  social  sin.  It 
lowers  the  standard  of  living;  and  potentially  it  lessens 
the  speed  of  social  progress.  Yet  the  most  disastrous 
moral  cost  of  war  is  not  measured  in  dollars.  It  must 
be  reckoned  in  terms  of  cruelty,  disease,  physical  agony, 
and  spiritual  ruin.  The  rarest  products  of  civilization 
are  damaged.  With  respect  to  the  finest  qualities  which 
constitute  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  hand  of  prog- 
ress is  turned  back  on  the  dial.  The  net  gain  of  the 
holiest  war — if  there  ever  was  a  holy  war — is  cut  down, 
or  even  outweighed,  by  a  fearful  loss  in  emotional  and 
spiritual  goods,  in  human  character.  War  is  hell,  and 
its  influence  drags  man  back  toward  the  cave  and  the 
tribe. 

In  reality  the  organized  effort  to  stop  war  and  to 
establish  stable  peace  among  the  nations  is  simply  an 
endeavor  to  apply  the  accepted  rules  of  private  conduct 
to  public  conduct.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  special 
reason  why  Americans  should  abhor  war  with  another 
people.  At  bottom,  war  is  the  fruit  of  race-prejudice 
or  race-hatred.  Now,  our  population  is  composite.  It 
IB  made  up  of  portions  of  all  races.  First  and  last,  we 
are  all  foreigners.  It  follows  that  we  can  have  no  war 
which  is  not  fratricidal. 

Two  Organized  Enemies  of  Peace. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  our  age  both  war  and 
armed  peace  are  harmful  to  the  public  welfare.  What- 
ever may  be  true  of  other  times  or  of  other  lands,  for 
our  country,  holding  as  it  does  the  point  of  vantage 
among  the  peoples,  there  is  but  one  true  answer  to 
Charles  Sumner's  question:  hereafter  fdr  us  there  can 
be  no  ''peace  that  is  not  honorable,  no  war  that  is  not 
dishonorable.*' 

Why,  then,  these  mighty  ships,  this  mad  zeal  for 
armed  supremacy?  Is  it  because  the  banker,  the  mer- 
chant, the  artisan,  or  the  farmer  will  be  benefited?  Is 
it  because  philanthropy,  religion,  or  science  will  be 
served?  Not  at  all.  It  is  because,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, two  special  interests  are  organized  for  war 
and  against  peace.  Privileged  'T)usiness''  and  privi- 
leged ''caste'*  are  the  two  obstacles  to  international 
peace.     Every  dollar  expended  in  growing  armament 


fattens  the  Qovemment  contractor  and  strengthens  the 
hold  of  our  military  aristocracy.  From  every  aspect 
war  is  aristocratic,  peace  democratic.  Yet  in  our  pro- 
digious armaments  and  our  rising  militarism  we  are 
biulding  a  dam  to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of  humanism 
and  democracy. 

Everywhere  these  two  special  interests  are  on  the  alert 
to  sound  the  war  alarm  in  the  effort  to  smother  the 
voice  of  peace.  According  to  a  recent  press  dispatch, 
a  German  defense  society  has  been  organized  in  Berlin. 
"It  has  many  adherents,",  we  are  told,  "in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  including  nimierous  ex-military  officers  and 
members  of  the  Eeichstag.  The  purpose  of  the  society 
is  to  agitate  for  an  increase  in  the  army  and  also  to 
foster  the  growth  of  the  military  spirit  among  the  peo- 
ple." ''Ex-Ideutenant-Gteneral  Litzmann,"  adds  the  dis- 
patch, "says  'Nobody  doubted  that  war  would  come.' " 

In  our  own  country,  the  contractor  and  the  military 
magnate,  backed  by  the  docile  politician,  are  just  now 
engaged  in  raising  the  annual  war  scare.  From  the 
Secretary  of  War  down  to  the  pettiest  subaltern  in  the 
army  and  navy  the  nation's  dire  peril  is  being  sounded, 
unless  more  millions  be  provided  for  regiments,  ships, 
and  officers.  Is  it  proposed  to  relieve  the  taxpayer  of 
some  part  of  his  burden  by  doing  away  with  one  or  two 
useless  but  costly  forts  in  Nebraska:  instantly,  on  the 
mere  rumor  of  such  a  purpose,  if  the  press  reports  may 
be  trusted,  our  statesmen  in  the  Senate  warmly  declare 
themselves  against  the  rash  project!  How  often  thus 
is  peace  bartered  for  dollars;  the  common  gain  of  all 
neglected  for  the  supposed  business  interest  of  the  few ! 

Two  Popular  Fallacies. 

However,  the  strength  of  the  two  organized  enemies 
of  peace  cannot  be  accounted  for  wholly  as  the  result  of 
an  alliance  between  human  greed  and  militarism,  backed 
by  the  servile  politician.  Their  power  centers  in  mob- 
mind.     It  depends  on  two  popular  fallacies. 

First  is  the  fancy  that  in  times  of  peace  a  nation 
should  prepare  for  war.  Whether  in  less  civilized  times 
such  a  policy  ever  was  wise  need  not  here  be  considered. 
Assuredly  it  is  an  unwise,  a  dangerous  policy  for  our 
age,  and  especially  for  us.  .  It  implies  race  hatred,  sus- 
picion of  our  neighbors.  Great  armaments  are  a 
temptation  to  fight.  According  to  the  law  of  mental 
suggestion,  preparation  for  war  is  apt  to  beget  war.  It 
is  well  known  that  homicidal  suggestion  sometimes  pro- 
duces homicide,  so  likewise  warlike  suggestion  often 
produces  war.  Yet  how  tenacious  the  opposite  belief ! 
Here  is  an  example  of  astounding  mental  perversion. 
The  London  Spectator  thus  justifies  the  Italian  raid 
upon  Tripoli: 

"A  power  which  really  desires  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  shall  be  kept  has  no  moral  right  to  provoke  the 
predatory  instincts  of  mankind  by  remaining  unarmed 
or  by  neglecting  its  defenses.  The  world  is  not,  as 
some  people  would  like  to  believe,  and  as  we  ourselves 
should  like  to  believe  were  it  possible,  a  kind  of  polyglot 
Sunday-school,  but  a  fierce  and  dangerous  place  where 
those  who  are  unprepared  to  defend  themselves  are  cer- 
tain to  provoke  attack,  and  where  the  road  of  safety  and 
peace  lies  through  the  possession  of  physical  force." 

Thus  is  set  forth  the  ethics  of  the  bravo,  of  the  "bad 
man  from  Bitter  Creek,"  freighted  with  bowie  knife 
and  giin;  the  ideal  of  the  old  Roman  conqueror  who 
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made  a  desert  and  called  it  peace.  The  peace  sentiment 
iB  not  best  inspired  by  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  mighty  fleets. 

In  time  of  peace,  therefore,  let  ns  prepare  for  peace ; 
for  such  preparation  means  that  the  victory  is  practi- 
cally won.  As  a  safeguard  against  fighting,  the  State 
has  forbidden  a  person  to  carry  concealed  weapons ;  and 
the  gentleman  no  longer  wears  a  sword.  Is  it  safer  or 
more  civilized  for  a  nation  that  would  avoid  conflict  to 
arm  itself  to  the  teeth?  To  look  upon  the  cost  of 
mighty  armaments  as  an  expenditure  for  peace  insur- 
ance is  as  absurd  as  to  regard  a  ton  of  dynamite  placed 
in  the  cellar  as  a  safe  means  of  insuring  a  house  against 
burglary. 

Even  more  subtle  is  the  second  fallacy  in  which  mili- 
tarism takes  refuge:  the  notion  that  questions  of  ^'na- 
tional  honor'*  should  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  A 
famous  American,  with  characteristic  vigor,  has  recently 
made  use  of  it  in  combating  the  Taft  treaties.  Here, 
again,  we  have  an  example  of  the  lower  plane  of  inter- 
national conduct  as  compared  with  individual  conduct. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  applies  to  nations  the  ethics  of  the 
dueling  code.  This  is  the  sort  of  "Honor,"  with  a  cap- 
ital ^'H,*'  which  led  Hamilton  to  accept  Burr's  chiJ- 
lenge.  The  law  no  longer  licenses  certain  "fighting 
words"  as  suflScient  to  justify  an  individual  in  shooting 
another  in  defense  of  superfine  points  of  personal  honor. 
Why  should  civilized  nations  make  similar  reservations 
in  dealing  with  each  other? 

America's  Mission. 

Here  is  a  worthy  task  for  this  newborn  society  to 
perform.  May  it  not  aid  in  molding  in  Nebraska  a 
sound  public  opinion  which  shall  repudiate  the  im- 
moral doctrine  that  our  nation  can  have  any  honorable 
purpose  or.  any  sound  policy  which  may  not  safely  be 
settled  by  reason,  by  discussion,  by  arbitration? 

Suspect  the  policy  or  the  conduct  which  may  not 
endure  the  light  of  open  discussion ! 

As  a  world  power,  I  verily  believe  that  our  country 
has  a  great  mission  to  perform — to  carry  the  blessing 
of  peaceful  democracy  to  the  peoples  of  the  East.  This 
mission  it  can  carry  out  only  by  living  righteously,  by 
acting  justly  toward  other  nations.  To  fulfill  it,  we 
have  no  need  of  mighty  fleets.  For  our  safety  at  home 
and  for  our  peaceful  aggression  abroad,  the  only  arma- 
ment that  we  need  is  high  national  character.  Eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  morally,  the  surest  guaranty 
of  our  national  greaiiiess  is  leadership  in  the  movement 
for  world  peace. 


II 


For  surely,  very  surely  will  come  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

To  still  the  shrieking  shrapnel  and  bid  the  Maxims  cense, — 

Not  as  invaders  come 

With  gun-wheel  and  with  drum, 
But  with  the  tranquil  joyance  of  lovers  going  home 
Through  the  scented  summer  twilight,  when  the  spirit  has 
release. 


II 


By  sea  and  plain  and  mountain  will  spread  the  larger  creed, 
The  love  that  knows  no  border,  the  bond  that  knows  no 
breed; 
For  the  little  word  of  right 
Must  grow  with  truth  and  might. 
Till    monster-hearted   Mammon    and   his   sycophants   taike 

flight. 
And  vex  the  world  no  longer  with  rapine  and  with  greed. 

— Bliss  Carman, 


»» 


The  General  Arbitration  Treaties. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Porter  J.  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota,  in 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Thursday, 

January  18,  1912. 

( Concluded  from  February  number. ) 

Mr.  President^  I  wish  briefly  to  answer  the  arguments 
of  the  majority  report.  By  Article  I  the  matter  sub- 
mitted must — 

First.  Belate  to  international  matters  and  not  to  mat- 
ters which  are  internal  or  which  relate  exclusively  to 
what  each  government  may  properly  regard  as  a  policy, 
as  essential  to  its  own  maintenance,  life,  progress,  pros- 
perity, and  independence,  as  its  internal  affairs ; 

Second.  The  question  must  be  a  claim  of  right  made 
by  one  against  the  other;  and 

Third.  The  claim  must  be  justiciable  in  its  nature  by 
reason  of  being  susceptible  of  decision  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  law  and  equity. 

I  wish  to  give  my  most  vigorous  dissent  to  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  majority  in  their  report  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  words  ^^aw  and  equity,'^  and  to  agree 
most  heartily  with  the  construction  placed  upon  those 
words  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bayner]. 

Every  country  must,  of  course,  determine  for  itself 
what  policies  or  subjects  are  international  and  what  are 
not,  and  it  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  no  govern- 
ment would  ever  submit  to  arbitration  a  matter  recog- 
nized as  essential  to  its  own  safety  and  independence. 
For  instance,  every  country  by  its  own  laws  determines 
who  may  and  who  may  not  become  citizens  of  such  coun- 
try. The  safety  of  such  country  depends  upon  the  soli- 
darity of  its  own  citizenship.  A  non-assimilable  people 
have  always  proved  to  be  dangerous  to  any  country  of 
which  they  are  a  component  part.  We  have  a  living 
illustration  of  that  fact  in  the  terrible  struggle  between 
the  Manchus  and  the  Chinese  in  China  today.  Each 
country  has  an  inherent  right  to  determine  for  itself 
whether  a  people  of  a  particular  color  or  a  particular 
religion  is  conducive  to  its  peace  and  safety,  and  there- 
fore to  determine  whether  or  not  such  people  shall  be 
excluded  from  its  citizenship  or  from  its  territory. 
Therefore,  no  such  question  could  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, because  it  is  a  purely  internal  question.  It 
would  be  as  improper  to  submit  such  a  question  to  arbi- 
tration as  it  would  to  try  to  compel  two  men,  one  a 
vegetarian  and  one  a  flesh  eater,  to  submit  to  arbitration 
which  diet  the  other  should  adopt.  That  is  a  matter 
for  each  to  determine  and  not  for  one  to  impose  upon 
the  other. 

Our  Monroe  Doctrine  stands  exactly  upon  the  same 
footing.  We  long  ago  determined  that  our  safety  as  a 
nation  forbade  the  extension  of  the  territorial  domain 
of  any  European  country  over  the  Western  Continent. 
That  is  declared  to  be  a  policy  of  this  country  just  as 
essential  to  its  welfare  as  the  exclusion  of  undesirable 
people  from  its  citizenship.  Every  coimtry  of  Europe 
has  impliedly,  at  least,  recognized  that  policy.  But 
whether  recognized  or  not,  no  country  could  claim  that 
from  our  standpoint  it  is  a  justiciable  question.  There- 
fore, no  such  question  could  possibly  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  for  both  countries  must  agree  that  the  ques- 
tion is  an  arbitrable  one. 

Other  questions  of  like  character  may  arise.  Probably 
in  three  years  we  shall  have  completed  the  Panama 
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Canal.  While  practically  a  highway  for  all  nations,  it 
is  nevertheless  peculiarly  an  American  waterway.  It  is 
our  property.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  necessary  highway 
for  the  mobilization  of  our  warships  in  either  Atlantic 
or  Pacific  waters.  We  may  take  such  means  to  guard 
and  protect  it  as  we  may  deem  necessary.  We  may 
properly  say  that  this  is  an  American  question,  not  an 
international  question,  and  not  one  that  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration. 

For  the  same  reason  Qreat  Britain  holds  Qibraltar; 
for  the  same  reason  she  controls  the  Suez  Canal ;  for  the 
same  reason  she  guards  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. She  may  properly  say  to  the  world;  "These  are 
British  questions  solely ;  we  regard  the  protection  of  this 
natural  as  well  as  artificial  highway  as  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  domains  beyond  the  sea,  even  necessary 
to  supply  our  own  people  with  the  food  they  cannot 
raise.  Our  national  safety  demands  that  we  shall  not 
allow  that  highway  to  be  threatened."  She  would  very 
properly  refuse  to  submit  matters  of  that  character  to 
arbitration. 

Again,  by  Article  I,  it  is  provided  that  these  ques- 
tions must  be  justiciable  in  their  nature  by  being  sus- 
ceptible to  decision  by  application  of  the  principles  of 
law  and  equity.  I  am  compelled  to  disagree  with  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  in  which  they 
say: 

'TVe  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  construe  the  word 
'equity^  in  its  broad  and  universal  acceptance  as  that 
which  is  equally  right  or  just  to  all  concerned;  as  the 
application  of  the  dictates  of  good  conscience  to  the  set- 
tlement of  controversies." 

"Law  and  equity,"  used  together  anywhere  in  the 
English  language,  have  a  technical  meaning.  The  words 
'  "law  and  equity"  are  never  understood  to  mean  law  and 
justice.  The  phrase  has  its  genesis  in  English  and 
American  jurisprudence,  and  when  used  in  a  legal  in- 
strument carries  the  technical  meaning.  We  often  use 
French  phrases  in  our  English  literature,  and  when  so 
used  the  French  significance  of  the  words  would  govern. 
If  we  were  dealing  with  Great  Britain  alone,  as  we  are 
in  one  treaty,  I  cannot  conceive  of  there  being  any  claim 
that  they  should  have  other  than  their  technical  mean- 
ing  as  used,  and  always  used  and  understood  by  both 
countries.  And  if  we  use  this  English  and  American 
term  in  a  treaty  with  France,  it  should  have  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  construction,  exactly  the  same  as  a 
French  phrase  should  have  a  French  construction  though 
used  in  an  English  document. 

There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  "law  and  equity" 
and  'law  and  justice."  All  laws  are  not  just.  There- 
fore justice  may  not  harmonize  with  positive  law.  We 
cannot  have  an  equity  that  is  opposed  to  law.  Equity 
carries  out  the  good  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law,  which 
by  reason  of  its  universality  may  be  deficient  in  detail 
or  forms  of  execution  to  meet  the  equitable  requirements 
of  a  particular  case,  but,  unlike  "justice,"  equity  can 
never  conflict  with  positive  law. 

Let  us  elucidate  this  by  a  very  late  case  which  was 
before  the  Senate,  the  termination  of  the  Eussian  treaty. 
I  was  surprised  to  note  that  a  very  popular  writer  in  one 
of  our  magazines  suggested  that  this  was  a  case  for  arbi- 
tration. This  was  not  and  could  not  be  made  a  cause 
of  arbitration.  In  1868  we  declared  by  positive  law  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  any  country  in  the  world  who 


came  to  this  country  and  lived  here,  and  whom  we  might 
choose  to  adopt,  to  expatriate  himself  from  his  former 
allegiance  and  to  become  in  every  respect  an  American 
citizen.  That  law  is  an  internal  affair  that  has  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  our  own  people  and  of  their  citizen- 
ship. No  matter  what  the  equity,  neither  this  Govern- 
ment nor  the  Russian  government  could  properly  submit 
its  laws  relating  to  its  internal  policies  to  any  court  of 
arbitration.  And  in  that  respect  we  have  a  fair  demon- 
stration of  the  difference  betwe^i  law  and  equity  and 
what  some  people  might  call  law  and  justice. 

If  it  is  claimed  by  any  foreign  country  that  it  has  a 
right  to  deny  a  citizen  of  its  country  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, and  that  country  should  try  to  make  that  a 
question  of  arbitration  upon  the  grounds  of  equity,  we 
would  answer  that  equity  as  read  in  this  instrument 
always  means  an  equity  subject  to  the  positive  law  of  the 
land,  and  therefore  such  a  question  could  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  because  opposed  to  the  law  of  the 
land. 

It  might  be  added  with  equal  force  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  there  was  absolutely  no  occasion  for  arbitra- 
tion, because  there  was  no  difference  between  the  parties 
as  to  the  right  of  either  party  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment. The  instrument  itself  declared  in  positive  terms 
the  right  of  such  termination  by  either  government,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  possible  controversv  as  to  that 
right  being  exercised  by  either  party.  Not  only  this, 
but  by  the  positive  law  of  1868  we  had  in  effect  abro- 
gated that  treaty  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation. It  had  not  been  binding  upon  us  since  that 
date,  and  we  only  did  by  direction  what  we  had  pre- 
viously done  by  implication. 

Questions,  however,  may  arise  as  to  whether  certain 
disputes  are  within  the  category  of  those  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  arbitration  by  reason  of  not  being  justicia- 
ble. 

Had  a  treaty  of  this  kind  been  in  existence  during  the 
last  Cleveland  administration,  the  last  clause  of  Article 
III  could  well  have  been  made  use  of  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  case  was  clearly  within  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  excludes  any  European 
power  from  extending  its  territorial  limits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  American  country.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  as  to  whether  cer- 
tain territory  was  British  or  Venezuelan  territory. 
British  forces  were  landed,  as  I  remember,  to  hold  a 
large  tract  of  country  which  was  claimed  by  Venezuela. 
If  such  territory  rightfully  belonged  to  Venezuela,  then 
there  could  be  no  question  but  that  its  seizure  and  per- 
manent holding  by  Great  Britain  would  violate  our 
Monroe  Doctrine.  President  Cleveland,  in  diplomatic 
terms,  after  setting  forth  our  ancient  doctrine,  desired 
an  expression  from  the  British  government  of  its  pur- 
pose. The  very  leisurely  manner  in  which  the  British 
government  proceeded  in  the  matter  brought  about  the 
famous  message  of  President  Cleveland,  abrupt  and 
threatening,  and  which  well  might  have  endangered  the 
peace  of  the  country.  In  due  time,  or,  from  our  stand- 
point, past  due  time,  the  British  government  stated  its 
purpose  was  to  hold  only  such  territory  as  it  claimed 
actually  belonged  to  it.  This  Government  conceded  that 
the  question  as  to  where  a  boundary  line  was  located 
was  a  proper  matter  for  arbitration;  that  while  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  itself  was  not  an  arbitrable  question, 
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still  the  question  as  to  the  proplBi  location  of  a  boundary 
line  between  a  South  American  republic  and  British 
territory  in  South  America  was  a  question  of  that  char- 
acter. We  have  followed  the  same  policy  since  that 
time  in  adjusting  our  own  boimdary  lines  with  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  just  this  which  calls  for  this  joint  high 
commission,  and  without  which  we  might  possibly,  under 
some  circumstances,  not  be  able  to  bring  a  matter  before 
the  Senate  when  it  ought  to  be  brought  before  it. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  by  the  majority  report  that 
the  special  agreement  for  submission  either  to  The 
Hague  or  to  the  other  arbitral  tribunal  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  But  right  here  the  report  of  the 
majority  seems  to  lay  itself  open  to  the  criticism  that  it 
is  illogical  in  that  it  assumes  that  while  the  matter  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  the  sub- 
mission is  perfunctory  only  and  the  Senate  has  no  right 
to  question  the  finding  of  the  joint  high  commission. 

After  quoting  the  clause  sought  to  be  stricken  out, 
the  report  says: 

^^It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  clause  just 
quoted  that  if  the  joint  commission,  which  may  consist 
of  one  or  more  persons,  which  may  be  composed  wholly  of 
foreigners  or  wholly  of  nationals,  decides  that  the  ques- 
tion before  them  is  justiciable  under  Article  I,  it  must 
then  go  to  arbitration,  whether  the  treaty-making  power 
of  either  country  believes  it  to  be  justiciable  or  not.  A 
special  agreement  coming  to  the  Senate  after  the  joint 
commission  had  decided  the  question  involved  to  be  jus- 
ticiable could  not  be  amended  or  rejected  by  the  Senate 
on  the  ground  that  in  their  opinion  the  question  was 
not  justiciable  and  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
Article  I.*' 

I  answer  this  by  saying  that  the  treaty  does  not  so 
provide.  The  treaty,  which  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  declares,  first: 

"The  reports  of  the  commission  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  decisions  of  the  questions  or  matters  so  submitted, 
either  on  the  facts  or  on  the  law,  and  shall  in  no  way 
have  the  character  of  an  arbitral  award/' 

The  treaty  further  states: 

"If  all,  or  all  but  one,  of  the  commission  agree  and 
report  that  such  difference  is  within  the  scope  of  Article 
I,  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty.'^ 

How  is  it  to  be  referred  in  case  of  a  finding  of  a  com- 
mission that  it  is  justiciable?  It  is  to  be  referred  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  are,  first,  as  provided  in  Article 
I,  that  the  agreement  can  only  be  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  as  provided  in 
Article  III,  that  the  report  of  the  commission  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  a  decision  on  either  the  law  or  the 
fact,  so  that  under  the  actual  wording  of  the  treaty,  the 
Senate  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  those  who  negotiated  this  instrument  should 
have  solemnly  provided  that  each  agreeemnt  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  and 
as  solemnly  intended  that  it  should  do  nothing  but 
consent. 

If  the  negotiators  had  so  intended  they  would  nat- 
urallv  have  said,  "and  if  all  or  all  but  one  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  conmiission  agree  and  report  that  such  differ- 
ence is  within  the  scope  of  Article  I,  it  shall  be  arbi- 
trated/' without  further  action,  instead  of  sa3nng,  *T!t 


shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty.'' 

Again  the  report  says: 

^' Under  these  circumstances  to  vest  in  an  outside  com- 
mission the  power  to  say  finally  what  the  treaty  means 
by  its  very  general  and  indefinite  language  is  to  vest  in 
tnat  commission  the  power  to  make  for  us  an  entirely 
different  treaty  from  that  which  we  supposed  ourselves 
to  be  making." 

How  this  assertion  can  be  made  when  the  very  right, 
the  final  right,  to  pass  upon  the  question  whether  or  not 
a  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  rests  in  the 
Senate  itself,  is  beyond  my  understanding. 

Again,  the  report  says : 

"For  instance,  if  another  nation  should  do  something 
to  which  we  object  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the 
validity  of  our  objection  should  be  challenged  and  an 
arbitration  should  be  demanded  by  that  ottier  nation, 
the  vital  point  would  be  whether  our  right  to  insist  upon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  subject  to  arbitration.  And 
if  the  third  clause  of  Article  ill  remains  in  the  treaty 
the  Senate  could  be  debarred  from  passing  upon  that 
question." 

If  the  third  clause  of  Article  III  remains  in  that 
treaty  the  Senate  would  not  only  not  be  debarred  from 
passing  upon  that  question,  but  by  the  very  terms  of 
that  last  clause,  providing  that  the  matter  disM  be  re- 
ferred to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  the  Senate  would  be  compelled  to  pass 
upon  that  question.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  concede 
that  any  arbitral  tribunal  appointed  by  a  President  who 
himself  had  declared  that  the  subject  was  not  one  for 
arbitration  and  who  appointed  the  members  of  the  joint 
high  commission  would  hold  that  a  proposition  so  clear 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  could  possibly  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  arbitration,  but  if  they  should  so  hold,  still  tiieir 
holding  could  not  be  final  until  the  Senate  had  also  so 
advised. 

Again,  the  report  says: 

"If  our  right  to  exclude  certain  classes  of  inmiigrants 
were  challenged,  the  question  would  be  forced  before  a 
joint  commission,  and  if  that  conmiission  decided  that 
the  question  was  arbitrable  the  Senate  would  have  no 
power  to  reject  the  special  agreement  for  the  arbitration 
of  that  subject  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  question 
for  arbitration  within  the  contemplation  of  Article  I." 

I  have  shown  that  by  every  clause  in  the  treaty  the 
question  must  finally  go  to  the  Senate.  To  refer  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  actually  to  be  arbitrated,  but  simply 
that  it  is  to  take  the  regular  course  of  reference;  first, 
in  the  form  of  the  special  agreement ;  and,  second,  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent.  If  that  is  conceded, 
as  I  understand  it  is,  then  I  submit  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  referring  the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  was  a  mere  idle  ceremony.  And  yet 
that  is  the  construction  that  must  be  placed  upon  it  to 
support  the  assertions  I  have  mentioned  in  the  majority 
report. 

Again,  the  report  says : 

"To  take  from  the  Senate,  in  any  degree  or  by  any 
means,  the  power  of  saying  whether  a  given  question  is 
one  for  arbitration  or  not  is  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Senate  on  the  most  important  point  to  be  decided  in 
connection  with  differences  arising  with  any  other  na- 
tion." 
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Everyone  admits  that  proposition.  This  treaty  not 
only  does  not  take  away  from  the  Senate,  in  any  degree 
or  by  any  means,  the  power  to  say  whether  a  given  ques- 
tion is  one  for  arbitration,  but  there  is  no  power  that 
could  take  that  away  from  the  Senate.  It  is  a  consti- 
tutional right  that  cannot  be  denied.  The  President, 
who  negotiated  this  treaty,  understands  that  as  well 
as  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  And  I  certainly  feel  that 
I  would  be  showing  great  disrespect  for  his  legal  acumen 
if  I  supposed  that  he  had  forgotten  that  in  making  this 
treaty  or  that  either  he  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  one  of 
the  profound  lawyers  of  the  country,  should  have  so  pur- 
posed. 

Everywhere  in  the  majority  report  we  find  that  the 
words  "in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,^^ 
the  last  eight  words  of  the  article  sought  to  be  stricken 
out  have  been  entirely  ignored;  have  been  treated  as 
though  they  did  not  exist  for  any  purpose  whatever.  If 
those  who  agree  with  the  majority  report  hold  that  they 
did  intend  to  give  meaning  to  those  words,  and  that 
those  words  do  mean  that  the  agreement  must  neverthe- 
less be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent,  then  they  are  forced  back  on  the  very  frail  argu- 
mentment  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  invited  and  required  to  exercise  the  function  of 
advising  and  consenting  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  it  can 
only  advise  in  the  aflfirmative.  Such  is  not  a  reasonable 
construction. 

I  submit  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  saying  that 
the  Senate  is  debarred  from  exercising  its  judgment  as 
to  whether  the  case  is  an  arbitrable  one  when  submitted 
by  the  President,  who,  without  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission^ must  of  necessity  and  by  implication  does  find 
when  he  submits  the  matter  to  the  Senate  that  it  is 
arbitrable,  as  to  suppose  that  the  Senate  is  debarred 
when  it  is  submitted  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  finding 
of  the  commission. 

Does  not  the  Senate  act  exactly  in  the  same  way 
whether  the  matter  comes  before  it  on  a  decision  by  the 
President  that  the  casie  is  within  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle T,  or  a  decision  by  the  joint  high  commission  of 
inquiry  that  the  case  is  within  the  provisions  of  Article 
I  ?  Both  the  President  and  the  commission  have  to  find 
that  fact.  The  President  of  his  own  motion  will  not 
submit  the  matter  unless  he  finds  it  falls  within  the 
provisions  of  Article  I,  and  if  the  President  holds  that 
it  is  not  within  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  then  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  it  before  the  Senate,  unless  we  have 
somis  other  body  that  may  say  that  it  does  fairly  come 
within  the  provisions  of  Article  I.  In  each  instance 
the  purpose  is  to  secure  the  initiatory  steps  and  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Senate.  In  each  instance  it  is 
declared  that  it  shall  go  before  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the 
instrument  which  says  that  the  power  of  the  Senate 
sliall  be  limited  in  any  way  when  the  matter  is  brought 
before  it.  Why  are  we  precluded  from  exercising  our 
judgment  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  other?  Both 
Article  I  and  the  last  clause  of  Article  III  sav  in  effect 
that  the  case  shall  be  submitted  or  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion if  found  to  be  a  proper  question  for  arbitration,  not 
found  by  the  Senate  to  be  a  proper  case  for  arbitration, 
but  if  it  is  found  by  the  President  to  be  a  case  for  arbi- 
tration, then  it  is  "submitted"  to  arbitration  under  the 
first  article,  and  if  it  is  found  by  this  committee  to  be  a 


case  for  arbitration,  then  it  is  "referred"  instead  of 
"submitted"  to  arbitration. 

I  ask  that  Senators  shall  especially  note  that  the 
declaration  that  the  cause  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion is  the  same  in  each  case.  Under  Article  I  the 
President  decides  whether  the  diflference  is  justiciable, 
and  if  he  so  finds  that  article  declares  it  "shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration."  Under 
Article  III  the  commission  decides  whether  the  question 
is  justiciable,  and  if  it  so  finds  that  article  declares  it 
"shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty."  While  the  language  is  gen- 
eral in  each  section,  the  provision  being  that  the  matter 
is  to  be  submitted  or  referred  to  arbitration,  the  same 
proceeding  is  contemplated  in  each  case — the  formation 
of  a  special  agreement  and  its  submission  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent. 

If  Senators  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  prime 
purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  joint  high  commission  is 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  assure  that  the  preliminary 
steps  will  be  taken  to  get  the  matter  before  the  Senate, 
when  it  is  so  clearly  within  the  rule  that  all,  or*all  but 
one,  of  the  nationals  of  both  countries  so  hold,  the  har- 
monious construction  becomes  simple  and  rational. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
creation  of  this  joint  high  commission.  The  instrument 
says,  and  I  say,  that  the  function  of  the  commission  is  to 
investigate  and  to  insure  the  proper  preliminary  steps 
to  be  taken  which  may  eventually  result  in  arbitration, 
where,  without  the  intermediary  action  of  the  commis- 
sion, no  such  step  might  be  taken,  either  because  the 
executive  heads  of  the  nation  are  disinclined  to  act  or 
hold  a  contrary  view.  I  think  that  a  careful  reading  of 
the  whole  instrument  will  convince  any  Senator,  whose 
mind  has  not  already  been  made  up  on  the  matter,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  commission  is  not  to 
supersede  the  Senate  in  determining  what  is  justiciable, 
and  that  it  is  not  intended  by  the  last  phrase  of  Article 
III  to  make  an  exception  to  the  advisory  character  of 
the  report  whereby  on  the  principal  question,  that  of 
the  justiciability  of  the  diflference,  its  decision  is  to  be 
conclusive ;  but  such  purpose  is  to  investigate  and  assure 
a  consideration  by  the  treaty-making  power  of  all  ques- 
tions which  seem  to  be  so  clearly  within  the  rule  of 
Article  I  as  to  secure  unanimous  or  nearly  unanimous 
approval  by  a  commission  of  men  learned  in  interna- 
tional law  and  ethics. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  word  on  the  merits,  and  then 
I  will  close. 

Mr.  President,  our  appropriation  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  1891  was  $68,342,507.  In  1911  our  appropria- 
tion was  $226,791,421,  an  increase  of  230  per  cent  in  20 
years. 

The  British  appropriation  in  1891  was  $154,560,782. 
In  1911  it  was  $332,931,219,  an  increase  of  115  per  cent 
in  20  years. 

How  long  can  this  condition  continue  ?  The  increase 
of  our  population  during  those  20  years  was  but  44  per 
cent.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
was  20  per  cent. 

Our  appropriation  for  our  Army  and  Navy  increased 
five  and  one-fourth  times  as  rapidly  as  our  population. 
The  British  increase  was  five  and  one-half  times  as  rapid 
as  her  population.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  real  end 
must  bo  the  question  of  which  country  will  first  become 
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bankrupt  or  paralyzed  in  its  further  efforts  ?  The  race 
is  toward  national  pauperism.  The  nations  of  the  Old 
World  are  today  being  pauperized  to  defend  themselyes 
against  each  other.  Blindly  every  nation  is  struggling 
to  outdo  the  other  in  the  size  of  its  armament  and  its 
power  for  aggression.  Before  another  20  years^  at  the 
same  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  preparedness  for 
war,  the  countries  of  Europe  will  reach  a  state  where 
every  other  governmental  interest  must  be  sacrificed  to 
yield  to  the  single  demand  for  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  armaments. 

This  condition  is  a  crime  against  civilization.  No 
coimtry  in  the  world  is  so  situated  as  is  our  own  coun- 
try, guarded  as  she  is  by  the  seas,  independent  as  she  is 
of  support  from  any  foreign  source,  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, and  with  a  strong,  earnest,  and  brave  purpose  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  this  senseless,  of  this  worse  than 
criminal,  expenditure  of  human  energy  for  the  produc- 
tion of  that  which  does  not  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  but  whose  one  purpose  is  to  destroy  that  happi- 
ness. 

Even  in  the  United  States  in  times  of  peace,  without 
a  single  war  cloud  in  the  horizon,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  our  governmental  receipts  are  immediately  poured 
into  the  war  coffers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  the  payment  of  pensions. 

The  pride  of  this  city  is  our  Congressional  Library, 
From  the  lips  of  every  person  who  for  the  first  time 
enters  its  portals  bursts  forth  an  exclamation  of  joy 
and  pride.  It  cost  just  one-half  as  much  as  a  com- 
pleted warship,  to  say  nothing  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
latter  after  completion.  This  beautiful  structure  will 
last  a  thousand  years.  The  warship  will  become  obso- 
lete and  useless  in  10  years.  We  are  suffering  for  a 
want  of  sufficient  buildings  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  country,  and  enormous  sums  are  paid  annually  foj 
rent,  and  yet  the  appropriation  which  we  make  every 
year  for  war  purposes  would  build  30  of  these  libraries, 
300  of  them  in  10  vears.  We  are  unable,  while  we  are 
pouring  these  vast  sums  into  our  armament,  to  even 
apjiropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  complete  ,the  work 
of  our  Census  Bureau,  and  we  must  leave  all  its  impor- 
tant data,  collected  at  great  expense,  until  a  time  when 
it  will  be  obsolete  and  useless. 

And  what  profit  is  it  to  us  that  because  of  our  greater 
res6urces  we  shall  be  able  to  outstrip  all  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
riiighty  navy?  Every  dollar  that  we  compel  them  to 
expend  in  an  attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  our  power  means 
a  dollar  that  might  have  bought  our  goods.  We  are  by 
this  race  for  war  power  destroying  the  ability  of  our 
customers  to  purchase  our  wares,  and  our  people  in  the 
end  will  suffer  the  result.  If  the  money  ei^ended  for 
war  purposes  the  world  over  could  be  expended  in  the 
eoraforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  we  would  all  be  compara- 
tively wealthy.  If  the  vast  energy  expended  in  the 
maintenance  of  armies  and  navies  could  be  utilized  for 
the  real  benefit  of  humanity,  we  could  have  a  paradise  of 
plenty  on  earth. 

You  say  preparedness  for  war  is  the  surest  guaranty 
of  peace.  As  between  two  nations  of  equal  power,  with 
no  contract  or  agreement  or  understanding  to  bind  them 
to  a  rule  of  conduct  that  would  be  applied  to  the  citizens 
of  each,  it  may  be  possibly  true  that  the  one  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  its  power  to  meet  the  threatening 


strength  of  the   other.     As  against  the  smaller   and 
weaker  powers,  however,  it  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  war. 

But  where  will  we  end?    Each  additional  expense  in 
the  national  armament  of  one  nation  invites  an  addi- 
tional expense  on  the  part  of  the  other,  until  the  whole- 
civilized  world  is  groaning  under  the  enormous  burden 
of  taxes  required  for  their  maintenance. 

Let  us  pass  these  arbitration  treaties.  Let  us  secure 
like  treaties  with  all  the  nations,  and  we  shall  imme- 
diately see  an  ever-diminishing  war  budget  and  an  ever- 
corresponding  increase  of  the  world^s  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  do  not  fully  recognize 
or  appreciate  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  treaties.  I  feel  confident  that  as  soon  as 
these  treaties  with  Qreat  Britain  and  France  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  the  cause  of  arbitration  as  a  settle- 
ment of  all  arbitrable  differences  will  receive  such  an 
impetus  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  like  treaties  with 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  every  civilized  country  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  most  important  matter 
which  we  must  not  overlook,  a  matter  that  is  far  more 
important  than  the  mere  settlement  of  arbitrable  ques- 
tions. Whenever  the  great  nations  of  the  world  agree 
to  submit  all  differences  which  are  justiciable  or  arbitrar 
ble  in  their  nature  to  an  international  tribunal,  it  will 
force  that  tribunal  and  the  parties  who  submit  their 
differences  to  its  adjudication  to  determine  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  vital,  inherent,  Qod-given,  and 
sacred  rights  of  each  nation,  great  and  small,  and  to 
recognize  those  rights.  And  when  we  have  advanced 
civilization  to  such  a  degree  that  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  will  sign  similar  compacts  wherein  they  recog- 
nize certain  sacred  rights  of  other  weaker  nations  as 
non-assailable,  we  have  done  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
a  hundred  times  more  than  is  secured  by  the  mere  sub- 
mission of  minor  differences  to  arbitration. 

With  a  treaty  of  this  character,  signed  by  all  the  great 
countries  of  the  world,  the  war  with  Tripoli  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  With  a  treaty  of  this  kind,  signed 
by  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  including  Bussia, 
the  cries  of  Persia  for  justice  and  mercy  would  not  now 
be  ringing  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  so  powerful  today  as  aroused  public 
opinion.  It  makes  wars  and  it  stops  wars.  There  is 
something  in  a  written  contract,  though  it  binds  coun- 
tries to  nothing  more  than  that  which  honor  should 
bind  them,  the  breach  of  which  by  any  nation  would 
bring  down  upon  it  the  condenmation  of  every  other 
nation. 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world  today  which  can 
wage  a  great  war  without  borrowing  from  other  coxm- 
tries.  The  time  is  coming,  and  ought  to  come,  when  no 
great  naticm  of  the  world  shall  be  able  to  borrow  money 
from  other  civilized  nations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  an  unjust  war.  It  was  due  to  a  great  world  sympa- 
thy for  Japan  in  her  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
national  life  that  enabled  her  to  carry"  on  that  war 
against  a  country  with  a  population  and  resources  five 
times  greater  than  her  own  and  with  a  territory  600 
times  greater.  Flushed  with  victory,  her  inclination 
was  to  demand  an  indemnity,  but  when  she  had  gained 
all  she  had  demanded  as  her  inherent  right  for  her  self- 
preservation,  public  opinion  ^^ould  not  sustain  her  in  a 
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war  contmxied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  money  in- 
demniiy.  And  it  was  that  public  opinion  that  brought 
about  peace  between  the  contending  nations. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  it  were  within  my  power 
to  impress  the  Senate  with  my  own  conviction  of  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  the  world,  to  humanity,  to  all 
future  generations,  to  consummate  this  first  great  act 
of  world  statesmanship — ^to  lay  this  corner-stone  in  the 
temple  of  universal  law  and  justice.  I  have  little  par 
tience  with  those  who  pronounce  as  a  fanciful  dream 
the  prophecy  of  the  dawn  of  a  day  when  nations  shall 
be  governed  in  their  relations  with  each  other  by  the 
same  code  of  morals  which  every  State  exacts  of  its  own 
people  in  their  inter-relations.  The  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  civilized  world  is  today  against  all  inter- 
national injustice.  But  so  long  as  there  is  no  power 
other  than  the  imrestrained  will  of  a  greedy  government 
to  restrain  it  from  unjust  acts,  so  long  will  the  stronger 
of  such  governments  rob  and  plunder  the  weaker. 

In  the  slow  evolution  of  the  human  race  there  came  a 
time  when  the  consensus  of  all  the  people  declared  that 
the  individual  should  no  longer  be  arbitrator  of  his  dif- 
ferences with  his  neighbor ;  that  justice  and  right  should 
no  longer  be  measured  according  to  the  judgment  of  him 
who  could  wield  the  biggest  club.  And  they  placed 
their  united  strength  and  their  unbiased  judgment 
against  the  distorted  idea  of  right  as  entertained  by  the 
man  with  the  bigger  club. 

I  fancy  many  men  in  that  far-off  period  assumed  and 
declared  that  this  invasion  was  contrary  to  human  pro- 
clivities, and  so  long  as  human  nature  retained  the  ele- 
ment of  greed  and  injustice  the  strong  would  override 
the  weak.  And  undoubtedly  many  of  those  of  a  belli- 
cose disposition  declared  that  it  would  be  hypocritical 
to  create  a  court  to  try  those  differences  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  individual  did  not  intend  to  allow  any 
tribunal  to  govern  him  in  what  he  deemed  a  matter  of 
his  own  business. 

But  they  did  create  a  court,  and  they  did  obey  that 
court,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  the  whole  power  of  society. 
And  because  of  that  restraint  we  have  all  we  know  of 
twentieth-century  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  today  reached  another  stage 
in  world  progression,  whereby  we  purpose  to  force,  by 
the  power  of  the  world's  sentiment,  supplemented  by  the 
combined  obligation  of  national  compacts  of  every  na- 
tion to  abide  by  the  same  code  of  morals  in  their  inter- 
national relations  that  they  in  turn  exact  from  their 
subjects,  namely,  that  they  rob  no  other  nation  of  its 
honor,  that  they  steal  not  its  territory,  that  they  murder 
not  its  people;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  great  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  be  the  first  govern- 
ment that  shall  attempt  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  this 
edifice  of  international  justice. 

Christianity  and  the  Peace  Movement. 
An  Appeal  to  the  Churches. 

By  Edward  L.  Parsons. 

In  an  article  on  "The  War  Against  War,*'  in  a  recent 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  enumerating  the 
factors  making  toward  permanent  international  peace, 
dismisses  Christianity  from  among  them  with  the  re- 
mark: *The  influence  of  the  religion  of  peace  has  in 
this  matter  been  less  than  nil/* 


The  judgment  is  too  sweeping.  It  ignores  much  that 
the  Christian  church  has  done ;  but  it  is  a  grievous  thing 
that  it  can  be  uttered  at  all.  It  is  a  grievous  thing 
that  there  is  so  much  truth  in  it.  The  Christian  church 
has  never  stood  as  it  ought  to  stand  toward  the  peace 
movement.  It  has  never  in  determined  and  thorough 
fashion  preached  the  abolition  of  war  as  an  immediate 
and  pressing  business  of  Christian  people.  It  has  been 
inert  and  improtesting  while  nations  hp^ve  built  armies 
and  navies,  trained  their  citizens  for  war,  and  accepted 
war  as  a  normal  phase  of  life.  It  has  failed  to  see  the 
implications  of  its  own  principles. 

The  great  and  terrible  indictment  against  Christian- 
ity in  tills  matter,  a^inst  thousands  of  Christian  miur 
isters  and  myriads  oi  Christian  people,  is  that  they  are 
afraid.  They  will  not  trust  their  religion.  They  will 
not  trust  humanity,  nor  the  might  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. They  profess  a  religion  of  faith  in  God  and  ' 
man.  They  profess  to  believe  in  a  moral  world  order. 
They  profess  to  believe  that  it  was  better  to  sustain  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  sacrifice  and  death  than  by  twelve 
legions  of  angels.  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  be- 
seech my  Father,  and  he  shall  even  now  send  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels?"  spoke  Christ  at  His 
trial,  and  His  followers  profess  to  rejoice  that  He  would 
not  pray  for  the  aid  of  the  legions.  All  this  they  pro- 
fess, but  when  it  comes  to  war  and  the  preparation  for 
war  they  are  afraid  to  trust  God  and  humanity.  They 
like  guns  and  steel  plate  better,  and  have  much  to  say 
of  the  disgrace  of  ^^peace  at  any  price.*' 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  closely,  endeavoring 
to  understand  it  not  in  the  light  of  international  poli- 
tics, but  in  that  of  Christianity  alone.  War  is  success- 
fully routed  from  the  modem  world.  It  has  gone  with 
slavery  and  polygamy  and  other  evils  into  the  class  of 
institutions  which  no  one  defends.  They  all  exist  more 
or  less,  but  their  fight  is  a  losing  fight. 

We  have  no  longer  to  argue  against  war.  We  may 
assume  that  it  is  bad.  When,  however,  we  try  to  touch 
the  conscience  of  the  Christian  world  upon  the  matter, 
we  encounter  two  kinds  of  difficulties.  There  are  those 
who  say*that  although  war  is  bad,  it  cannot  very  well  be 
done  away.  Men,  as  long  as  they  are  men,  will 
have  passions,  and  now  and  again  these  passions  will 
break  out  in  war.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  it,  but  we 
must  expect  it.  For  a  Christian  there  is  only  one  reply 
to  such  opinion.  It  is  unworthy,  inconsistent,  faith- 
less !  The  Christianas  faith  is  a  faith  in  miracles.  He 
believes  that  the  most  fearful  passions  can  be  tamed. 
It  is  a  faith  in  righteousness.  He  believes  that  evil 
must  be  conquered.  It  is  a  faith  in  God. .  He  believes 
that  the  future — ^the  only  future  to  which  he  can  look 
forward — ^is  God's  future.  These  are  facts  about  the 
Christian's  faith  which  cannot  be  doubted.  In  face  o^ 
them,  how  can  Christian  men,  even  Christian  ministers, 
let  such  dull  faithlessness  beset  them?  They  do  not 
want  to  be  dreamers,  they  say — ^but  dreamers  ?  It  is  the 
dreamers  who  inherit  the  earth.  It  is  to  the  dreamer 
that  the  future  belongs,  not  to  the  literalist  and  the 
practical  man.  The  practical  man  judges  men  by  those 
he  sees  in  the  street.  The  dreamer  knows  them  better, 
for  he  judges  them  by  Jesus  Christ.  No,  the  Christian 
faith  gives  us  no  standing  ground  for  hopelessness.  If 
war  is  evil  and  unrestrained,  passion  is  evil ;  if  there  are 
better  ways  of  settling  things  than  by  force,  then  war 
must  go. 
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Much  greater  difficulty  faces  us,  however,  in  this 
matter  when  we  come  to  the  large  class  of  people  who 
are  earnestly  or  at  any  rate  professedly  in  favor  of  peace, 
but  who  advocate  big  navies  and  great  armies  and  forti- 
fied canals  and  harbors,  and  are  filling  the  air  with 
warnings  lest  arbitration  go  too  far.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  these  people,  statesmen,  ministers,  men  in  the 
street?  The  matter  is  that  they  are  afraid.  They  are 
not  willing  to  take  risks  for  righteousness.  They  fear 
to  leave  their  own  causes  to  the  test  of  calm  judgment. 
Three  foundations  of  all  Christian  ethics  they  forget — 
trust,  courage,  and  humility.-  Now,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  churches  to  teach  men  these  things,  and  it  can  be 
plainly  shown  that  these  things  are  literally  and  really 
involved  in  some  of  the  questions  which  face  the  move- 
ment for  peace  in  international  relations. 

There  is,  first,  the  matter  of  armaments.  The  evil  of 
the  steadily  increasing  armies  and  navies  of  the  world 
needs  no  detailed  exposition  •  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
emphasize  a  few  points.  It  involves  colossal  unproduc- 
tive expenditure  of  wealth.  A  great  university  can  be 
maintained  at  the  annual  cost  of  one  of  our  modem 
battleships.  It  involves  a  hopeless  and  endless  compe- 
tion.  No  nation  vying  with  other  nations  can  reach  the 
limit  until  money  fails.  It  cultivates  the  wrong  spirit. 
Wherever  men  think  and  talk  of  war  they  make  war 
easier.  That  is  human  nature.  It  is  also  good  psy- 
chology. 

But  with  all  this  evil  recognized,  the  answer  comes 
back:  'We  cannot  help  ourselves.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared. Others  are.  We  are  really  promoting  peace  by 
preparing  for  war.  If  we  are  strong,  no  one  will  attack 
us."  The  specious  plea,  backed  by  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  great  statesmen  of  the  past,  is  familiar.  It  is 
usually  met  by  emphasizing  the  evils  I  have  just  noted. 

But  the  Christian  church  ought  to  meet  it  by  going 
to  the  very  root  of  the  matter  and  showing  that  it  is  an 
utterly  im-Christian  attitude.  It  violates  the  Chris- 
tian principle  of  faith  in  humanity.  Here  we  are  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  No  one  imagines  for  a  mo- 
ment that  any  nation  wants  to  fight  us.  Yet  in  the  face 
of  peace  we  are  suspicious ;  in  the  frank  friendship  with 
the  world  we  are  untrusting.  We  give  our  hand  to  an- 
other nation,  saying  ''brother !"  and  fling  our  battle  fleet 
before  him  that  our  brother  nation  may  know  that  we  do 
not  really  trust  him.  We  are  prepared  to  thrash  him 
if  he  offends  us. 

The  Christian  minister  needs  to  be  always  crying  out, 
"In  quietness  and  confidence  is  thy  strength.'*  Big 
navy  heroism  is  not  heroism  at  all,  any  more  than  it 
is  heroism  for  a  company  of  well-armed  soldiers  to  mow 
down  a  lot  of  naked  savages.  Las  Casas,  not  Cortez,  is 
the  real  Christian  hero. 

Christianity  knows  that  only  peace  built  upon  moral 
grounds,  on  justice  and  confidence  and  trust,  is  a  per- 
manent peace.  It  is  Christianity's  business  to  try  to 
bring  the  nations  to  that  view,  and  therefore  Christian- 
ity will  take  the  chances  for  that  kind  of  peace.  It  will 
trust  the  other  nations.  It  will  say  'brother''  and  mean 
''brother.'*  It  will  have  confidence  that  the  appeal  to 
the  best  will  call  forth  the  best. 

It  seems  hardlv  necessarv  in  this  connection  to  speak 
of  the  incident  of  the  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
yet  I  am  led  to  do  so  because  it  was  when  that  question 
was  before  Congress  that  we  heard  on  every  side  the 


plea:  "We  cannot  take  the  chances.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  canal  as  part  of  our  coast  line.** 

We  cannot  take  the  chances !  That  is  to  say,  we  dare 
not  trust  other  nations.  We  dare  not  assume  that  war 
with  any  great  nation  is  for  us  out  of  question.  We 
dare  not  take  this  opportunity  to  advance  the  spirit  of 
international  brotherhood  because  we  do  not  trust. 
Such  sentiments  may  be  fitting  in  practical  .statesmen^ 
Congressmen,  and  Senators,  army  and  navy  officers 
whose  business  makes  them  distrustful;  but  what  of 
Christian  ministers ;  what  of  the  people  of  the  churches  ? 
Such  sentiments — ^and  they  were  uttered  by  many — 
show  a  complete  failure  to  understand  the  elementary 
principles  of  Christianity.  It  is  just  that  kind  of  thing 
that  the  church  has  been  doing  all  along;  missing  her 
chances  by  being  cautious,  conservative,  practical,  when 
she  ought  to  be  daring,  radical,  visionary.  That  is  her 
business.  She  doesn't  inherit  the  earth,  she  doesn*t  see 
the  kingdom  of  God  come,  because  she  does  not  dare 
enough. 

Precisely  the  same  general  considerations  bear  upon 
the  great  question  of  arbitration,  which  today  is  that  of 
special  interest  to  the  English  and  French  speaking 
world. 

The  principle  of  arbitration  of  international  contro- 
versies is  now  so  well  accepted  that  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  have  the  temerity  to  question  it;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  application  of  the  principle,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  make  it  thoroughly  comprehensive  so  that 
it  is  hard  to  see  any  loophole  at  all,  the  outcry  begins, 
and  the  burden  of  the  outcry  is  that  we  cannot  truA 
any  one  but  ourselves. 

The  discussion  of  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved in  the  arbitration  treaties  now  before  the  Senate 
may  be  left  to  the  lawyers.  The  unprejudiced  lay  mind 
can  see  only  quibbling  in -the  report  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. WTiat  concerns  us  here  is  the  question  of  the 
Christian  attitude  toward  unlimited  arbitration.  How 
does  Christianity  meet  the  current  objections  to  it? 

Men  say  that  we  must  be  extraordinarily  careful  lest 
other  nations  get  us  into  trouble  under  treaties  which 
throw  practically  every  matter  of  dispute  into  the  arbi- 
tration court.  They  will  raise  all  manner  of  questions. 
Causes  of  war  will  be  constantly  brought  forward.  We 
must  be  careful,  say  the  Senate  committee,  lest  that 
which  we  meant  for  peace  lead  actually  to  war.  More 
than  one  distinguished  representative  of  the  churches 
has  endorsed  this  view.  Indeed,  as  we  read  the  argu- 
ments used  against  the  treaties  we  find  that  through  and 
through  there  runs  the  supposition  that  other  nations 
will  try  to  get  the  better  of  us.  It  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  England  and  France  are  .  to  take  the  same 
chances  which  we  take,  that  they  have  assented  already 
to  the  treaties.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  our  mo- 
tives are  unimpeachable,  but  that  we  cannot  trust  other 
peoples!     Distrust  is  the  note  of  these  objections. 

In  the  face  of  such  sentiments  let  the  Christian 
church  recall  her  Master's  condemnation  of  him  who 
thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  are.  It  is 
utterly  un-Christian  to  distrust.  It  is  bad  morals,  bad 
psychology,  bad  politics  as  well.  But  our  concern  is 
only  to  note  that  it  is  bad  Christianity.  It  is  just  when 
an  opportunity  to  take  some  risk  of  this  kind  faces  us 
that  the  churches  must  urge  the  nation  on.  They  must 
say  to  us,  "Dare  to  risk  it.     Trust  in  others  will  justify 
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itself.  It  is  cowardly  to  seek  refuge  in  qualifications. 
It  is  false  to  the  banner  of  Christ.  Christ  is  the  great 
adventurer.  He  prefers  the  chances  of  the  cross  to  the 
certainties  of  the  twelve  legions  of  angels.  Let  us  fol- 
low him.'' 

But  still  the  objector,  the  ardent  patriot  who  con- 
siders himself  alone  the  safeguard  of  his  country, 
presses  us.  There  are  some  things  no  nation  would 
consent  to  arbitrate.  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  hard  to 
name  any  that  any  other  nation  would  expect  us  to 
arbitrate  concerning  which  the  other  nation  would  not 
take  equal  chances  with  ourselves.  "But  our  honor 
may  be  touched.  The  existing  treaties  should  specific- 
ally exempt  matters  which  concern  our  honor,  vital  in- 
terests, or  independence."  N'ow,  of  course,  it  is  prepps- 
terous  to  think  that  our  independence  would  be  called 
in  question.  But  what  do  honor  and  vital  interests 
mean  when  urged  by  the  objector.  They  mean  only 
this:  that  we  hold  in  reserve  as  not  capable  of  arbitra- 
tion what  we  think  concerns  our  honor.  It  is  here 
again  that  the  Christian  view  interposes  itself.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  honor  in  a  man  unless  it  is  righteous 
honor.  The  only  honor  any  man  or  any  nation  can 
have  is  the  honor  of  being  right.  And  if  we  are  right, 
why  do  we  need  to  fear  an  impartial  court?.  Why  do 
we  need  to  think  our  honor  is  not  maintained  by  putting 
our  case  before  a  great  tribunal?  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  England  felt  her  honor  touched  in  the  Alabama 
claims ;  but  at  last  she  consented  to  arbitration.  Justice, 
as  we  think,  was  done.  England  3delded,  and  does  any 
Christian  man  dare  sav  that  it  was  not  more  honorable 
for  her  to  yield  to  the  decision  than  to  fight?  'TVould 
we  submit,"  one  fiery  warrior  has  asked,  "to  having  our 
ships  searched,  as  in  1812?"  Assuredly  not  (even  if 
such  an  absurd  supposition  may  be  allowed  for  the  argu- 
ment's sake) ;  but  if  we  protested  and  brought  the  case 
to  arbitration,  what  more  honorable  thing  could  we  do  ? 

For  the  Christian,  at  any  rate,  this  appeal  to  careful 
judicial  decision,  this  opportunity  for  calm  considera- 
tion, must  be  the  only  kind  of  appeal  worth  considering. 
He  knows  that  might  never  settled  right,  and  he  knows 
that  right  alone  makes  honor. 

Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  plea  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizen  who  a  few  years  ago  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  services  to  the  peace  cause,  that  the 
peace  of  righteousness  is  the  only  peace  worth  having. 
All  Christian  men  will  agree  in  that  judgment ;  but  as 
the  protagonist  of  righteousness  develops  his  theme,  it 
appears  that  one  fundamental  Christian  virtue  is  forgot- 
ten— ^the  virtue  of  humility.  So  far  as  one  can  under- 
stand his  reasoning,  it  is  that  a  righteous  peace  is  one 
which  we  enforce  according  to  our  own  standards. 
'Tlighteousness  and  our  national  policy,"  as  has  been 
well  said,  ''appear  to  be  synonymous  in  his  mind." 

The  entire  plea  forgets  the  other  side.  It  assumes 
that  we  can  trust  no  one  else  to  see  moral  values  aright ; 
that  humilitv,  which  alone  leads  man  or  nation  into 
true  righteousness,  is  completely  denied.  God's  reve- 
lation is  limited  to  a  chosen  race.  It  is  the  baldest 
skepticism  in  masquerade..  It  leads  inevitably  to  the 
doctrine  that  might  makes  right.  The  big  stick  is  the 
natural  weapon  of  the  skeptic. 

But  all  that  is  not  Christianity.  Christianity  be- 
lieves in  peace.  It  believes  only  in  righteous  peace ;  but 
it  believes  equally  that  the  way  to  get  righteous  peace 


is  by  moral  means,  by  appeal  to  the  best  in  man,  by 
trust  and  confidence,  by  bringing  to  bear  all  that  facts 
and  reason  can  show,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  estab- 
lished. It  may  be,  as  the  President  has  well  said,  that 
now  and  then  arbitration  will^ 'Tjite."  We  may  lose 
even  when  our  claim  is  just,  but  that  is  honorable  de- 
feat. It  is  righteous  defeat.  Shall  we  take  no  risks? 
I  say  again  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  risks.  It 
has  the  sublime  courage  which  trusts  in  righteousness 
and  truth.  It  will  dare  the  chances  of  the  cross  rather 
than  rest  upon  the  certainties  of  the  twelve  legions  of 
angels.  In  a  word,  Christianity  will  strive  to  bring 
the  nations  to  the  consistent  acceptance  of  the  very 
principles  which  underlie  their  growing  democracy. 
Democracy  is  the  political  expression  of  Christianity. 
It  is  founded  upon  faith  in  man.  It  could  not  live  a 
moment  except  upon  faith. 

The  Christian  church,  then,  if  she  understands  her 
own  fundamental  principles,  must  support  the  peace 
movement,  not  only  by  presenting  an  ideal,  but  by  urg- 
ing the  substitution  of  trust  for  suspicion,  of  the  cour- 
age of  faith  for  the  courage  born  of  the  great  armament, 
of  the  humility  which  may  own  the  possibility  of  being 
wrong  for  the  pride  which  confuses  one's  own  position 
with  eternal  righteousness. 

It  is  precisely  the  peace  of  righteousness  which  Chris- 
tianity seeks.  To  secure  that,  it  will  call  other  nations 
brothers,  and  trust  them.  It  will  put  aside  suspicion. 
It  will  take  chances.  It  will  have  the  courage  of  faith. 
It  will  refuse  to  call  for  the  twelve  legions  of  angels. 

The  great  and  terrible  indictment  against  Christian- 
ity in  this  matter  of  world  peace  against  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ministers  and  millions  of  Christian  people, 
is  that  they  are  afraid.  Let  us  be  afraid  no  longer. 
T-»et  us  trust  God  and  humanity. 

Berkeley,  California. 
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World  Peace. 

By  Sister  M.  Fides  Shepperson. 

It  is  a  pleasurable  relief  for  the  serious  student  of 
history  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  blood-red  records  of  the 
past,  and  let  them  turn  with  kindlier  hope  toward  the 
Peace  Palace  of  The  Hague,  the  Knox  anticipative  In- 
ternational Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  the  glorious  pos- 
sibilities for  world  peace  that  lie  potential  in  the  late 
kingly  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  unconditional 
peace  treaties  recently  agreed  upon  by  the  representa- 
tives of  three  leading  nations  of  the  world — our  own 
country,  France,  and  England — and  now  awaiting  the 
ratification  of  the  Senate. 

Will  wars  cease?  No,  thunders  the  past;  not  yet, 
says  the  present;  yes,  whispers  the  future. 

And  yet,  whatever  the  outcome,  the  third  of  August, 
1911 — the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaties — will  stand 
as  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  well- 
known  picture  portraying  the  signing  of  the  treaties 
will,  sooner  or  later,  take  its  place  among  the  influences 
of  enduring  good. .  The  gratified  smile  of  President 
Taft,  the  tense  interest  of  the  witnesses,  the  rugged 
earnestness  of  England^s  representative,  Ambassador 
Bryce,  and  of  our  own  Secretary  of  State,  Philander  C. 
Knox,  and  atmospherically  o^er  all  and  in  all,  the  tre- 
mendous significance  and  age-deep  interests  there  rep- 
resented make  the  picture  imique. 
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The  Treaty. 

The  pivotal  difference  between  the  present  arbitration 
treaties  and  all  preceding  treaties  is  that  in  the  present 
treaties  the  so-called  questions  of  vital  interest  and 
honor  are  divested  of  their  shadowy  verbiage  and  dan- 
gerous equivocation  and  Don  Quixote  possibilities,  and 
made  to  take  and  keep  their  place  in  the  calm  classifica- 
tion justiciable.  Given  a  grievance,  a  hot-headed  cabi- 
net, a  jingoistic  press,  and  any  nation  may  waken  in 
surprise  on  a  calm  morning  to  find  itself  ere  night  hot 
with  war  fever  at  the  phantom  call  of  some  "question 
of  vital  interest  or  honor."  As  of  old,  in  the  days  of 
absolutism,  there  was  still  hope  in  the  appeal  from 
"Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,"  so  a  treaty  anticipative 
of  arbitration  makes  possible  an  appeal  from  a  nation 
in  wrath  to  a  nation  in  reason. 

Let  the  Arbitration  Treaties  be  Ratified 

Unchanged. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  in  his  speech  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  soon  after  the  treaties  were 
sent  to  the  Senate,  urged  that  they  should  be  ratified 
unchanged  by  the  Senate.  A  few  telling  sentences  from 
his  able  address  may  fittingly  find  place  here. 

In  refuting  the  objections  to  the  treaty,  Mr.  Bartholdt 
says :  "Not  one  of  the  arguments  advanced  against  rati- 
fication, whether  based  upon  selfishness  and  prejudice 
or  inspired  by  honest  and  conscientious  scruples,  is 
tenable  in  the  face  of  the  public  weal  and  the  sum  total 
of  human  happiness  which  these  international  agree- 
ments will  vouchsafe.  Shall  the  capitalist  who  builds 
our  battleships  and  the  militarist  whose  profession  is 
war  be  called  in  to  decide  the  pending  questions  for  us, 
or  shall  we  be  guided  by  considerations  of  ^the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number^  ?" 

Mr.  Bartholdt  denies  that  our  German-American  citi- 
zens are  opposed  to  the  treaties.  To  quote:  ^T!*he 
great  National  German-American  Alliance,  counting 
2,000,000  citizens  of  this  country  as  its  members,  has 
sent  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Germany  asking  them 
to  induce  their  government  to  join  the  league  of  peace 
by  negotiating,  the  same  as  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
have  done,  an  arbitration  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
T  think  that  fact  disposes  of  every  doubt  as  to  where 
the  German-Americans  stand  on  this  great  question.*' 

As  a  logical  argument  the  speaker  urges ;  "If  judicial 
decisions  are  right  nationally,  why  not  also  internation- 
ally? And  have  you  ever  given  thought  to  the  contra- 
dictory position  of  a  nation  which  compels  its  citizens 
to  go  to  court  for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  forbidding 
them  to  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  but  refuses 
this  rule  of  conduct  itself  by  resorting,  or  maintaining 
the  right  to  resort,  to  violence  and  war  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  alleged  rights?'* 

Mr.  Bartholdt  upholds  the  treaty  just  as  it  is,  and 
defends  specially  the  appointing  oip  a  joint  high  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  though  he  acknowledges  that  the 
power  of  decision  given  to  this  bodv  may,  in  actual 
practice,  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Senate.  Yet  he  adds  wiselv :  "Each  nation  is  jealous  of 
its  sovereignty,  and  with  European  rulers  particularly 
this  is  sacred  ground.  Yet  the  great  cause  of  the 
world's  peace  has  wrung  concession  after  consession 
from  them,  and  the  great  and  holy  purpose  to  be  sub- 
served will,  let  us  hope,  also  induce  our  Senate  to  subor- 


dinate technicalities  to  the  common  good  of  the  human 
family.  Certain  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  cannot 
eat  the  cake  and  have  it,  too.  In  other  words,  we  can- 
not enter  into  international  agreements  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  intact  in  every  respect  what  is  called 
sovereign  power  or  senatorial  prerogative.  As  the  in- 
dividud  surrenders  natural  rights  in  order  to  live  in  a 
community  of  individuals,  so  a  nation  must  sacrifice 
some  part  of  its  sovereignty  in  order  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations imposed  by  agreements  with  the  family  of  na- 
tions. And  remember  that  it  is  a  sacrifice  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  welfare,  in  behalf  of  the  great- 
est boon  of  all  the  nations — ^their  peace." 

The  Past. 

The  story  of  our  forefathers,  whether  immediate  or 
remote,  historic  or  prehistoric,  is  not  one  of  which  we, 
their  descendants,  may  justly  feel  proud.  WhatevtBr 
awaits  the  human  race,  its  record,  since  the  Golden  Age 
at  least,  is  not  to  its  credit.  The  historic  pages  of 
Egypt,  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  the  Empire  of  the  West,  the  Middle  Age 
period,  the  modem,  the  recent,  seem  utterly  at  variance 
with  a  concluding  chapter — Peace. 

In  the  beginning  of  time,  so  mythology  records,  there 
were  giants  with  snaky  tails  and  scaly  bodies  and  human 
heads ;  and  there  were  mermaids,  cold  fish-maidens,  with 
sunny,  streaming  hair:  but  they  were  abnormal,  mon- 
strous, impossible.  The  Olympian  deities  fought  long 
and  fiercely  against  the  giants,  and  finally  conquered. 
Today  the  snarling  governments  of  natioiis,  tricked  out 
in  the  headgear  of  peace  and  trailing  scaly  armaments 
of  snaky  Dreadnaughts,  are  as  monstrous  as  the  mythic 
giants.  Yet  when  the  peoples  of  these  nations  as  a 
whole  shall  have  been  brought  up  to  a  full  knowledge 
and  deep  appreciation  and  sincere  desire  of  world  peace, 
then  they,  Demos,  as  Olympian  deities,  shall  fight  val- 
iantly against  the  giants  and  the  Typhon  and  the 
Titans,  and  shall  destroy  them  and  shall  rule  over  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  from  a  brotherly  world- 
Olympus. 

The  text-books  of  history,  the  school  readers,  the 
libraries,  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country,  the 
pulpit  and  press  of  the  world  are  the  potent  agencies 
which  can  with  time  so  educate  the  masses  that  war 
will  be  impossible :  but  until  that  uplift  shall  have  come 
to  nations  aJs  a  whole,  in  vain  will  poets  rave  about  world 
peace  and  philosophers  philosophize  and  statesmen  fan- 
cifully frame  international  treaties  of  arbitration. 

Lay  Down  Your  Arms. 

The  book  so  far  most  eflEective  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace  was  written  by  a  woman.  Baroness  von 
Suttner,  in  her  powerful  war  romance,  "Tjay  Down 
Your  Arms,"  has  blazed  a  trail  to  the  dark  abode  of 
Mars.  Others  will  follow  and  go  farther;  they  will 
enter  the  abode;  they  will  see  the  horrid  war  god  face 
to  face ;  and  ultimately  they  will  drag  him  out  from  his 
age-long  shrine  and  expose  his  hideousness  to  all  the 
world  but  Dux  facti  femina  (The  leader  was  a  woman). 

The  book  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Bismarckian 
wars  and  the  author  follows  that  tortuous  bit  of  histor}- 
with  the  feelings  of  a  thinker,  truth-seeker,  moralist, 
woman,  wife,  and  mother.  Baroness  von  Suttner  took 
part  in  the  scenes  she  describes;  and  she  relates,  with 
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the  straight  force  of  truth,  what  she  saw  and  felt,  and 
what  the  members  of  the  esoteric  war-ring  saw  and  felt ; 
and  gnieBomely,  above  all,  what  the  wounded  soldier- 
survivors  on  the  blood-red  battlefield  of  Koniggrattz 
(Sadowa)  saw  and  felt.  Ah!  surely  if  the  battle- 
wounded,  battle-slain  of  all  the  weary  ages  could  speak 
to  the  nations  today,  they  would  say,  in  the  words  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  great  book  of  peace.  Lay  Down  Your 
Arms! 

Pope  Pius  X,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  papal  legate 
at  Washington,  gives  his  blessing  to  the  peace  move- 
ment of  the  world.  His  Holiness  dwells  with  special 
delight  upon  the  tangible  strivings  after  world  peace 
as  embodied  in  the  arbitration  treaties.  The  full  text 
of  the  missive  was  given  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
the  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
New  York. 

Doubtless  an  international  newspaper,  with  headquar- 
ters in  London  and  representatives  at  every  court  of  the 
world,  would  be  most  efficacious  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
By  giving  publicity  to  the  grievances  as  soon  as  they 
arise,  the  matter  would  be  at  once  transferred  for  de- 
cision from  the  possible  chicanery  of  national  cabinets 
into  the  calm  light  of  world  opinion.  The  war  clouds 
would  be  dissipated  before  they  could  effectually  gather. 

The  Present. 

But  truth  is  truth,  and  the  deed  done  is  ever  decis- 
ively victor  over  the  deed  undone,  and  facts  versus 
theories — ^in  spite  of  the  epigram,  ''So  much  the  worse 
for  the  facts^-^till  continue  to  occupy  the  place  para- 
mount over  theories.  And  no  statesman  accurately 
sweeping  the  historic  cycle  from  battles  by  the  Nile  to 
the  battle  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  can  honestly  believe  that 
the  hour  has  yet  come — 

''When  tbe  war-drums  throb  no  longer  and  the  battle-flags 

are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  ^orld." 

The  uncertainty  of  the  human  element,  the  magnetic 
madness  potential  in  personalities,  the  varying  stages 
of  civilization  among  nations,  racial  prejudice,  the  clash 
of  commercial  interests,  fanaticism,  religious  hatred, 
occult  influences  of  evil,  the  inevitable  dualism  of  the 
heart  of  man — ^all  these  forces  have  imperatively  de- 
manded and  obtained  outlet  in  war  through  the  long 
course  of  ages.    These  forces  are  with  us  today. 

The  Futube. 

If  the  individual  is  today  the  sum  total  of  all  his 
yesterdays,  so  is  the  human  race.  And  that  law  holds 
for  the  future  just  as  inevitably  as  it  held  for  the  past. 
Every  word  spoken  for  the  cause  of  world  peace  in 
righteousness,  every  article  written,  every  book  pub- 
lished, every  drama  presented,  song  sung,  or  treaty 
signed,  takes  its  place  silently  and  svmmetrically  amid 
the  intangible  forces  which  shall  ultimately  erect  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  a  glorious  peace  palace  of 
righteousness.    It  will  come. 

As  in  the  story  of  'TTie  Great  Stone  Pace,*'  Haw- 
thorne's little  classic,  the  boy  Ernest,  by  long  and  lov- 
ingly gazing  upon  the  benign  rock-image  overlooking 
he  valley,  became  himself  the  man  of  prophecy,  the 

le  who  should  make  the  world  better  because  he  lived, 

le  living  image  of  the  Great  Stone  Pace:  so  the  na- 


tions, having  ever  before  them  in  song  and  drama  and 
pulpit  and  press  the  sublime  image  of  World  Peace, 
shall  ultimatelv  become  like  that  which  they  contem- 
plate.  The  golden  morrow,  secure  on  foundations  of 
earnest  todays,  shall  have  as  Parthenon  of  its  Acropolis 
a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  an  impalpable  peace 
palace  of  righteousness  refulgent  from  the  heart  of  the 
world. 
Mt.  Mercy  Academy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Correspondence. 

Editor  Advocate  of  Peace: 

Sir:  As  I  have  just  returned  from  a  three  months' 
trip  to  Japan  and  the  Far  East,  perhaps  friends  of 
peace  in  the  United  States  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  incident,  which  has  its  bearings  on  matters 
here. 

While  in  Tokyo,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Bowles,  perhaps 
the  best-informed  pacificist  in  Asia,  and  the  foreign 
secretary  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  showed  me  a  let- 
ter from  the  secretary  of  the  Peace  Society,  with  head- 
quarters at  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  which  it  was  stated 
tnat  an  infamous  campaign  of  slander  was  being  waged 
in  some  of  the  Australian  papers  against  Japan,  who 
was  accused  of  having  designs  against  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  peace  secretary 
in  Australia  begged  the  peace  secretary  in  Japan  to 
obtain  expressions  of  opinion  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ing 'Japanese  and  foreign  residents  of  the  country, 
which  he  could  use  in  Australia  to  confute  these  calum- 
nies. 

Mr.  Bowles  asked  me,  as  president  of  the  last  Ameri- 
can Peace  Congress,  to  contribute  to  the  symposium. 
I  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  my  letter,  but  in  substance  I 
replied  about  as  follows: 

"I  have  come  to  Japan  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  all  I  can  about  the  foreign  policy  of  Japan 
with  especial  reference  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  almost  everybody  I  have  met — 
high  government  officials,  educators,  business  men,  mis- 
sionaries, fellow-journalists,  etc.  But  in  all  these  con- 
versations the  word  Australia  had  never  once  been  men- 
tioned. This  would  seem  to  show  that  if  Japan  has 
secret  designs  on  Australia  they  are  so  secret  that  not 
a  living  soul,  either  pro-Japanese  or  anti-Japanese,  has 
even  thought  of  mentioning  it  to  me.  Before  I  came  to 
Japan  I  heard  from  certain  American  alarmists  (not 
to  use  a  harsher  word)  that  Japan  was  surely  going  to 
seize  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  the  Pacific  slope — 
though  for  what  purpose  I  could  never  find  out.  In 
Manchuria  I  was  told  by  some  that  Japan  would  surely 
be  obliged  to  fight  Russia  again  some  day.  In  China 
it  was  not  infrequently  charged  that  the  integrity  of 
the  empire  was  about  to  be  violated  by  the  ^pigmies* 
from  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  If  Australia  has 
now  entered  the  ^charmed  circle'  of  nations  about  to 
be  eaten  up  by  Japan,  it  is  evident  that  either  the  In- 
ternational Armament  syndicate  has  extended  ite  oper- 
ations to  the  Antipodes  or  else  yellow  journalism  is 
flourishing  in  Australia  like  the  rabbits.  Australia 
needs  no  great  navy  or  universal  conscription  law  to 
save  herself  from  Japan.'' 

Such,  in  brief,  was  my  reply.  The  truth  is,  Japan's 
one  hope  and  prayer  at  the  present  moment  is  to  be  let 
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alone  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  work  out  in 
peace  and  quiet  her  great  educational,  political  and 
financial  reforms;  to  assimilate  Korea  into  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire,  and  to  maintain  her  paramount  in- 
fluence in  Asia.  I  am  confident  that  beyond  these 
laudable  and  peaceful  desires  she  has  no  other  wish  or 
ambition.  Her  alliance  with  England  is  vital  to  her. 
That  alone  absolutely  precludes  the  possibility  of  her 
doing  anything  to  wound  a  British  colony.  Next  to 
the  British  alliance  her  greatest  •  endeavor  is  to  keep 
on  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Despite  all  the  pin-pricks  she  lias  received  from  us  in 
the  past  four  years,  she  still  feels  most  friendly.  She 
will  do  anything  we  ask  of  her,  provided  she  can  do  it 
with  dignity.  There  can,  therefore,  never  be  trouble 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  unless  we  delib- 
erately seek  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  realize  these  facts  and  henceforth  act 
accordingly. 

Respectfully, 

Hamilton  Holt. 
New  York,  February  17,  1912. 


Peace  Work  In  Japan. 

Dear  Dr.  Trueblood:  Yesterday  was  held  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society.  To  a 
casual  observer  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  but  to 
one  who  has  watched  the  development  of  the  peace 
movement  in  Japan  with  sympathy  it  was  a  time  to  be 
remembered. 

At  the  business  session  the  financial  report  and  the 
estimate  for  1912  were  read  by  Mr.  T.  Watase,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Society.  Before  the  postponement 
of  the  Qrand  Exhibition,  Mr.  Watase,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tokyo  City  Council,  had  charge  of  the  Grand 
Exhibition  section.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent 
to  America  by  the  Japanese  Chambers  of  Conmierce  in 
1909.  The  report  of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  read 
by  Professor  K.  Higuchi,  of  Waseda  University,  re- 
ferred to  the  following  events: 

Publication  of  the  peace  magazine,  ^^Heiwa,'^  the 
April  number  of  which  was  a  ^TBaroness  von  Suttner*' 
number;  the  '^ague  Da/'  meeting  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel;  commissioning  Hon.  "Watanabe,  M.  P.,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Interparliamentary  Conference,  to  attend 
the  Rome  Peace  Congress  (postponed) ;  dinner  for  rep- 
resentatives of  leading  Tolqro  dailies  at  time  of  visit 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Ellis;  lecture  meetings;  dinner  at  Count 
Okuma's  for  Baron  Sakatani  on  his  departure  for  the 
Berne  Conference,  also  dinner  for  Mr.  Shimada  and 
Dr.  Nitobe  before  leaving  for  America;  organization 
of  the  Osaka,  Kobe,  and  Miyagi  (Sendai)  branches  of 
the  Japan  Peace  Society;  Dr.  Jordan's  assistance  in 
the  lecture  tour  of  the  principal  cities,  also  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  Holt  and  Lind- 
say Russell ;  circularizing  the  religious  and  secular  press 
concerning  the  observance  of  ^Teac6  Sunday*'  and  pub- 
lication of  a  collection  of  '^peace  arguments"  by  lead- 
ing Japanese  for  use  on  that  occasion,  also  the  holding 
of  a  central  lecture  meeting  in  Toln^o,  with  Professor 
Shio,  of  Waseda;  Dr.  Ukita,  editor  of  the  ^^Taiyo"; 
Mr.  Higuchi,  editor  of  'TTew  Japan,"  and  Baron  Saka- 
tani as  speakers. 

At  the  public  meeting  following.  Baron  Sakatani, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  presided.    Hon.  S.  Shimada, 


M.  P.,  gave  a  review  of  his  four  months'  tour  in  Amer- 
ica, dwelling  especially  upon  the  hopeful  impression 
given  by  his  visit  to  the  United  States.  Count  Okuma 
said  that  although  his  physician  had  forbidden  his 
speaking  in  public,  he  could  not  stay  away  from  this 
annual  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society.  He  urged  ear- 
nestly that  everything  possible  be  done  to  hasten  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  China. 

At  7  o'clock  the  same  evening  a  dinner  was  given 
at  the  Seiyo  Ken,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  to  Mr.  Shimada  by 
the  Japan  Peace  Society,  the  American  Peace  Society 
of  Japan,  the  "Pacific  Ocean  Society,"  the  Japan  Purily 
Association,  of  which  Shimada  is  president,  and  the 
Tokyo  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Professor 
H.  T.  Terry,  of  the  Law  College  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  of  Japan,  pointed  to  the  disappearance 
of  piracy  and  private  war  afi  evidences  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  peace  movement.  Professor  Abe,  in  repre- 
senting the  Purity  Association,  spoke  of  the  bearing  of 
the  moral  life  of  a  nation  upon  the  question  of  its  inter- 
national relations.  In  speaking  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Hon.  S.  Ebara,  ex-M.  P.,  said  that  Mr.  Shimada  had 
not  gone  to  America  as  an  owl  with  big  eyes  to  hunt 
in  dark  places,  but  he  looked  in  the  light  and  had 
brought  back  a  hopeful  message  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Shi- 
mada's  eloquent  sketch  of  his  observations  in  America 
inspired  all  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  hopefulness, 
sanity  and  good-will.  Baron  Sakatani,  in  representing 
the  Japan  Peace  Society,  spoke  briefly  of  the  Berne 
Conference  and  the  prominent  part  which  leading 
American  statesmen  are  taking  in  the  peace  movement. 

In  facing  the  future,  the  members  of  the  Japan  Peace 
Society  are  glad  to  welcome  Baron  Sakatani  as  an 
active  leader  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Society  and 
in  planning  the  lines  of  advance.  Since  his  return  from 
the  Berne  Conference  he  has  been  giving  much  time 
and  thought  to  public  and  personal  presentation  of  the 
great  world-wide  peace  movement.  His  experiences  as 
Vice-Minister  of  Finance  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  later  as  full  Minister  of  Finance,  have  helped 
him  to  keenly  appreciate  the  relation  of  the  peace  move- 
ment to  the  economic  development  of  Japan  and  of  the 
world.  His  acceptance  of  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Japan  Peace  Society,  involving  active  leadership,  is 
based  upon  careful  thought  for  the  issues  of  the  future. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Gilbert  Bowles. 

January  30,  1912. 

—       ♦  •  ♦ 

''Everyland/'  a  Magazine  for  Children. 

The  new  spirit  of  internationalism  is  finding  expres- 
sion for  children  in  many  ways.  The  outline  of  a  study 
in  "Good  Will,^'  now  being  prepared  by  the  directors  of' 
the  American  School  Peace  League,  presents  the  most 
substantial  and  continuous  work  that  is  soon  to  be 
brought  into  school  curricula.  Preceding  it  and  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  this  work  is  the  delightful  chil- 
dren's quarterly,  Everyland,  which  by  story  and  picture 
acquaints  its  little  readers  with  all  other  children  of  the 
human  family.  A  Japanese  maiden,  a  coal  black  Afri- 
can, an  Indian  in  full  feather  headdress,  and  a  fur-clad 
Esquimaux  adorn  its  cover,  and  in  the  March  number 
the  stories  and  excellent  illustrations,  some  of  them  in 
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color,  take  the  child  from  Korea  to  Edinburgh,  and 
from  N"ew  England  to  Java  and  Hawaii.  CMld  life, 
common  elemental  human  life,  is  depicted  in  pleasing 
narrative  and  rich  word-painting,  which  all  unconsciously 
awakes  the  imagination  and  the  sympathy  of  self-com- 
placent young  America.  The  leading  article  in  the 
March  number  is  a  peace  and  war  story  of  two  Dutch 
children,  written  by  Henrietta  S.  S.  Kuyper,  daughter 
of  the  former  prime  minister  of  Holland.  A  prize  is 
oflEered  for  the  best  explanation  of  ^Tluskin's  Dream," 
one  of  the  best  child  allegories  ever  written,  which  sums 
up  in  one  artistic  sketch  the  whole  philosophy  of  war. 

L.  A.  M. 
Everyland,  published  at  West  Medford,  Mass. 


Book  Notices. 


The  Law  op  the  Employment  of  Labor.  By  Lind- 
ley  D.  Clark,  LL.  M.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1911.     373  pages.     $1.60  net. 

The  author  of  this  work  states  in  the  preface  that  his 
aim  is  "to  cover  the  field  of  law  as  it  affects  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  the  United  States.^^  The  inconvenience 
of  consulting  the  large  and  bulky  treatises  on  labor  laws 
is  such  that  the  student  of  the  conditions  of  labor  will 
welcome  this  condensed  and  up-to-date  "summary  of 
such  laws  and  of  their  legal  construction  and  effect." 

In  twelve  chapters  Mr.  Clark  considers  the  Contract 
of  Employment,  Wages,  Hours  of  Labor,  Eegulation  of 
the  Physical  Conditions  of  Employment,  Employment 
of  Women  and  Children,  Restrictions  of  Employers, 
Liability  of  Employers  for  Injuries  to  Employees, 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,  Negligence  of  Em- 
ployees, Sundry  Statutes,  Trade  and  Labor  Associations, 
and  Labor  Disputes. 

Excellent  footnotes,  with  ample  references  to  cases 
illustrating  the  points  considered,  decisions  of  courts, 
etc.,  make  the  volume  more  comprehensive  than  its  size 
might  seem  to  indicate.  A  complete  list  of  the  cases 
cited  is  given  at  the  end,  and  an  appendix  contains 
"A  Code  of  the  Common  Law." 

There  is  no  attempt  to  discuss  in  a  direct  way  the 
problems  of  labor  and  capital  or  to  suggest  methods 
of  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  The  book  is  confined  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  employment  of  labor  as  they 
exist  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and  is  an 
admirable  and  concise  statement  of  facts.  It  shows 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  labor  legislation, 
and  evinces  care  and  wisdom  in  their  compilation. 
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313  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  peiBons  may  be  Becured  to  give  ad- 
dreaaes  before  public  meetings,  churches,  schools,  and 
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Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  The  Brunswick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  Canton  Comer,  If  ass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Fayettevllle,  N.  C. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prot  Benjamin  H.  Hlhbard,  Ames^  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  180  Fulton  St,  New  York. 
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Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holderness,  N.  H. 

Bdwin  D.  Mead,  29A  Beaom  St,  Boston. 

Luda  Ames  Mead,  89  Newhury  St,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  48  Summit  Ave.,  Allston,  Mass. 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  NewUm  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University,  Lewlsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 
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John  B.  Olmsted,  President 
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Charles  F.  Whaley,  President 
a  W.  Scarff,  Secretary. 

The  Chioaoo  Pbaoe  Sooibtt,  80  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Qoddard,  President 
Bev.  Charles  B.  Beal%  Secretary. 
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MlicatiODs  of  the  Americaii  Peace  Society. 

The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Pnblic  SchooUi  with  Befer- 
encetoWar  and  Peace. — Report  of  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Bnsso^'apanese  War.— 48  pages  and 
cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

War  ITnnecessary  and  TTnohrifltian.— By  Augustine  Jones, 
LL.  B.  Third  edition,  20  pages.  5  cts.  each ;  $8.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

Soonomio  Facts  for  Practical  People.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Price  $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Limitation  of  Armaments.— The  position  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague  Conference.  By  Edwin  D.  Mead.  28 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Beniamin  F. 

Trueblood.     Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $3.60  per  hundred. 

The  Mission  of  the  TTnited  States  of  America  in  the  Came  of 
Peace.— By  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Address  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  June 
12,  1909.    20  pages.    6  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement- By  Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A 
valuable  compendium  of  statistics,  arguments,  facts,  etc. 
26  pages.    Price  6  cts. ;  $4.00  per  hundml. 

A  Solemn  Eeview  of  the  Custom  of  War.— By  Noah  Worces- 
ter, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published  in 
1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 


Dymond's  EMay  on  War. — With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 


War  firom  the  Christian  Point  of  View.— By  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Case  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  IntemaHonal 
Law,    16  pages.    5  eta  each ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

0  r  y  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  Work.— 16 

pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 


The  Absnrdities  of  yilit-ftri^iw — By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  E«av  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

Bv   William  Penn.     First  published  in  1693.    24  paces, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts. ,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Interparliamentary  TTnion  and  its  Work.— By  Rev.  J.  L. 
Tryon.    8  pages.    3  cts.  each ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 


APeriodic  Congressof  the  Nations^  with  List  of  Congresses 

Held. — BvKnjami    "  -"      •' 
$2.50  per  hundred. 


Held. — BvKnjamin  F.  Trueblood.    12  pages.    5  cts.  each, 
hi 


The  Cost  of  War, — Giving  approximate  loss  in  men,  in  money, 
in  destruction  of  property,  and  in  indirect  economic  waste. 
By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  16  pages.  5  cts.  per  copy  ; 
$3.00  per  hundred. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 

Century.— Bv  Benjamin  F.  TruebloooT    24  pages.    Price 
5  cts.  each ;  |3.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Perpetual  Peace.— By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Patxiotiim.— By  Dr.  William  Everett.  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration.  1900.    16  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Cost  of  Armed  Peace.— By  Hon.  James  A.  Tawney.  8 
pages.    Price  3  cts.  each ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 

The  Arbitrationa  of  the  TTnited  States.— By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.    32  pages.    5  cts.  each;  $3.00  per  hundred. 
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The  Senate's  Action  on  the  Arbitration 
Treaties. 

The  disappointment  of  tlie  country  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  arbitration  treaties  were  treated  by  the 
Senate  has  been  very  wide  and  keen.  It  was  be- 
lieved up  to  the  hour  at  which  the  voting  began  that 
they  would  be  ratified  without  serious  modification 
and  with  only  the  addition  of  the  Lodge  resolution 
of  ratification,  which  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  treaties  all  matters  of  purely  national  policy. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  prints  that  fully 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  country  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  conventions  as  tliey  were  drawn,  and 
if  one  may  Judge  from  the  editorial  comment  of  the 
newspapers,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  exa^era- 
tion.  But  this  enormous  force  of  pubhc  opinion 
seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  weight  witli  many  of 
the  Senators.  Indeed,  it  was  openly  resented  by 
some  of  them,  as  if  the  people  were  an  ignorant  and 
stupid  lot  who  ought  to  oaTe  kept  still. 


As  is  already  well  known,  the  two  serious  modifi- 
cations of  the  treaties  were  the  striking  out  of  para- 
graph three  of  article  three,  which  provided  that  the 
report  of  the  Commiscdon  of  Inquiry  on  the  question 
of  the  justiciability  of  any  controversy  should  be 
final,  and  the  declaration  in  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation that  the  treaties  should  not  cover  a  number  of 
questions  assumed  to  belong  purely  to  national  pol- 
icy, and  therefore  to  be  non-justiciable.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  was  one  slight  amendment  of  article 
one,  which  provided  that  the  treaty  should  not  cover 
"any-  question  which  affects  the  admission  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  admission  of  aliens 
to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  several  States." 
This  latter  amendment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  38.  The  Bacon  resolution  of  ratification  -was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  46  to  36.  The  vote  on  striking 
out  paragraph  three  of  article  three  was  42  to  40 ;  so 
that  a  change  of  one  vote  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
part^aph  would  have  been  enough  to  reverse  the  re- 
sult. The  treaties  as  amended  were  ratified  by  a  vote 
of  76  to  3. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  many  persons  to  fix 
the  re^onsibility,  or  responsibilities,  for  the  mutila- 
tion 01  the  treaties.  The  most  of  these  attempts 
have  come  close  to  the  truth.  Senator  Lodge  has 
been  singled  out  as  having  done'the  original  damage 
by  his  majority  report  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  he  will  probably  always  have  to 
bear  this  fundamental  responsibility.  He  tried  at 
the  last  moment,  sincerely  we  thought,  before  the 
voting  began,  to  save  the  paragraph  of  article  three 
which  was  stricken  out,  but  the  injury  which  his 
general  attitude  had  previously  done  was  irreparable. 
Senators  Heybum,  on  the  Republican  side,  and 
Hitchcock,  on  the  Democratic  side,  were  as  guilty 
as  anybody,  because  of  their  persistent  effort  to 
frighten  their  fellow-Senators  by  the  bogy  of  the 
Anglo-American  treaty  being  an  alliance,  or  certain 
to  lead  to  an  alliance,  with  Great  Britain  which* 
would  put  us,  helpless  and  hopeless,  in  the  hands  of 
an  old  European  monarchy.  Nothing  more  amazing 
than  this  plea  has  been  heard  in  the  Senate  in  many 
a  year.  Senator  Dixon,  of  Montana,  Ex-President 
Roosevelt's  presidential  campaign  manager,  has  been 
declared  to  be  the  chief  culprit,  because  at  the  last . 
moment,  after  having  given  assurance  to  fellow-Sen- 
ators that  he  would  vote  for  the  unamended  treaties, 
he  turned  over  and  voted  with  the  opposition.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  any  one  of  these  Senators  may  fairly 
be  considered  the  cause  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
treaties,  as  the  vote  of  any  single  one  of  them  in  favor 
of  the  retention  of  paragrapth  three  of  article  three 
would  have  saved  it  from  being  cut  out. 
But  the  real  oauae  of  the  undoing  of  the  treaties 
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was  that  the  Democratic  Senators  as  a  body  played 
politics.  With  the  exception  of  Senators  Williams, 
of  Mississippi ;  Rayner,  of  Maryland,  and  Thornton, 

of  Louisiana,  all  of  the  Democrats  vot«d  to  strike  out 
paragraph  three  of  article  three,  and  also  cast  their 
votes  for  those  provisions  in  the  Bacon  resolution  of 
ratification  which  restricted  the  scope  of  the  treaties. 

The  most  disheartening  feature  of  the  action  of 
the  Senate  was  that  it  seemingly  failed  as  a  body  to 
rise  to  any  just  appreciation  of  the  momentous  sig- 
nificance of  these  treaties  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  it  failed  to  realize  the  staggering  blow 
that  it  was  dealing  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  as  the  recognized  leader  among  the  nations  in 
the  movement  for  the  substitution  of  law  for  brute 
force  in  international  relations.  This  was  deeply 
realized  by  a  number  of  Senators,  among  whom  one 
must  mention  Root,  Burton,  John  Sharp  Williams, 
Rayner,  McCumber,  Crane,  Cullom,  and  a  few  others 
who  took  no  part  in  the  debate,  but  the  body 'as  a 
whole  seemed  to  have  little  vision  or  inspiration  for 
the  future. 

As  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  treaties  in 
their  amended  form,  there  are  two  very  distinct  views 
among  the  friends  of  arbitration.  One  view  is  that 
they  have  been  renderjed  so  weak  and  ineffective  by 
the  amendments  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
perish.  The  distinguished  men  who  hold  this  view 
declare  that  the  resolution  of  ratification  makes  the 
treaties  even  more  limited  in  scope  than  those  nego- 
tiated in  1908  and  now  in  force,  and  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  rejected  paragraph  has  cut  out  the  very 
vitals  of  the  pacts.  The  other  view  is  that  the  treaties 
even  in  their  amended  form  are  a  formal  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  arbitration  of  all  justiciable  dis- 
putes, that  the  limitations  placed  upon  them  by  the 
resolution  of  ratification  are  only  such  as  our  na- 
tional policy  would  impose,  and  that  we  should  still 
have  practically  all  the  value  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  even  though  its  decisions  were  only  ad- 
visory. This  view  further  holds  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  76  to  3  in  favor  of  ratification  to  be  a  very 
strong  ground  for  putting  the  treaties  into  immediate 
effect.  This  view  seems  to  us  to  mark  out  the  course 
which  should  be  taken,  if  the  British  and  the  French 
governments  are  inclined  to  accept  the  treaties  as 
amended. 

The  President  has  not  yet  declared  what  course 
he  will  take,  though  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  he  will  make  no  effort  to  induce  the  British  and 
French  governments  to  accept  the  conventions  in 
their  present  form,  but  will  bring  forward,  as  soon  as 
possible,  new  treaties. 


Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  l^ational  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, has  arranged  for  about  thirty  free  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  peace  to  be  given  in  thirty  of  the  leading  col- 
leges of  the  South.  Dr.  Claxton  has  secured  for  these 
lectures  the  gratuitous  services  of  Dr.  Philip  Van  l^ess 
Myers,  of  Cincinnati,  the  well  known  historian.  A  rich 
treat  is  in  store  for  these  colleges. 


The  Limitation  of  Naval  and  Military 

Expenditure. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  on  Limitation 
of  Armaments  (appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  last 
year),  which  would  have  been  presented  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Union  announced  to  meet  at  Rome  in  Octo- 
ber last  had  not  this  Conference  been  put  off  on  account 
of  the  cholera  epidemic. 

The  Commission  consisted  of  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant,  of  France;  Conrad  Haussman,  of  Qermany; 
Paul  Milyoukov,  of  Bussia,  and  Lord  Weardale,  of 
Great  Britain.  The  report,  which  the  bureau  of  the 
Union  decided  to  publish,  though  the  Conference  at 
Bome  failed,  was  written  by  Baron  d^Estournelles  de 
Constant,  with  the  cooperation,  of  course,  of  the  other 
members.  It  covers  about  forty  pages  octavo,  and  goes 
deeply  into  the  present  armed  condition  of  the  nations 
and  the  rivalry  that  goes  on  incessantly. 

The  report  confesses  frankly  that  the  question  *'ha& 
not  advanced  one  step^'  toward  solution  since  the  mem- 
orable London  Conference  of  1906,  at  which  a  powerful 
arraignment  of  the  international  rivalry  of  armaments 
was  made  by  Senator  d^Estoumelles  for  a  similar  com- 
mittee. The  recommendations  of  the  two  Hague  Con- 
ferences have  been  ignored  by  the  governments,  but  the 
"force  of  inertia  is  neither  a  remedy  nor  an  argument." 
It  will  be  beaten  down  by  "the  leveling  power  of  knowl- 
edge and  information,"  and  when  "simple  common 
sense"  is  once  awakened  it  will  become  at  once  clear 
that  "war  is  no  longer  a  solution,"  and  then  it  will  be 
impossible  for  "each  state  to  continue  its  race  to  ruin  in 
order  to  prepare  for  war,  which  is  condemned  and  de- 
tested by  all."  The  Baron  points  out  with  great  force 
the  inconsistency  between  the  professions  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  their  action  in  continuing  the  rivalry  in 
armaments. 

The  Commission  proposes  that  the  Union  renew  its 
protest  of  1906 ;  that  the  nations  be  asked,  not  to  dis- 
arm separately,  but  to  come  to  an  agreement  to  reduce 
their  forces  simultaneously,  on  the  ground  that  "a  mini- 
mum of  armaments  gives  more  security,  with  less  ex- 
pense, than  a  maximum."  Any  nation  that  refused  to 
enter  the  agreement  would  find  the  whole  world  against 
it  and  could  not  continue  its  opposition.  The  interests 
of  the  more  powerful  nations  demand  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  their  armaments.  In  ten  vears  it  will  be  too 
late.    "Bevolution  will  be  begotten  of  armed  peace." 

Baron  d'Estournelles  inserts  in  the  report  a  state- 
ment as  to  what  has  been  attempted,  or  rather  recom- 
mended toward  the  solution  of  the  problem — the  reso- 
lutions of  the  two  Hague  Conferences  and  the  efforts  of 
prominent  statesmen  in  several  parliaments.  Nothing 
has  come  of  these  because  no  government,  though  all 
profess  themselves  to  be  ready  to  follow,  has  been  found 
wise  and  brave  enough  to  take  the  initiative. 

The  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  secured  by  disarmament  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  report  argues,  proves  that  general 
limitation  of  armaments  is  entirely  possible.  This  posi- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  example  of  Chile  and  Ar- 
srentina,  and  also  by  that  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  whose  border  has  always  been  unfortified. 

Three  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  heavy 
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increase  in  armaments  since  1898,  the  year  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Czar's  famous  rescript,  and  the  per- 
plexity, embarrassment,  and  increased  peril  in  which 
the  governments  are  becoming  more  and  more  involved 
through  their  policy  of  unreason. 

The  increase  of  armaments  is  not  only  ineffectual  but 
it  is  also  disastrous,  inasmuch  as  it  creates  strikes  and 
social  convulsions.  It  lays  crushing  burdens  on  labor. 
Armaments  are  not  an  insurance;  they  create  new  dan- 
gers which  prevent  us  from  facing  the  real,  the  suffi- 
ciently serious  dangers  of  our  time. 

The  excessive  armaments  of  the  day  are  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  progress  of  arbitration.  This  progress 
can  no  longer  be  laughed  at,  and  public  opinion  will  not 
much  longer  allow  governments  to  play  with  fire.  "The 
government  that  would  spontaneously  reduce  its  naval 
and  military  armaments  within  possible  limits  would  be 
exposed  to  fewer  dangers  than  the  one  which  impover- 
ishes the  country  by  imposing  excessive  sacrifice  upon 
it."  What  it  lacked  in  battleships  it  would  make  up  in 
the  solidarity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

The  great  military  powers  are  inferior  in  the  eco- 
nomic struggles  of  the  day,  as  shown  by  the  extraordi- 
nary economic  development  of  some  of  the  non-mili- 
tarized states  like  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  Canada,  etc.  The  indisputable  fact 
is  that  "a  powerful  military  state  is  today  beaten  on  the 
markets  of  the  world  by  feeble  ones,  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting their  commerce  and  colonies  otherwise  than  by 
their  faith  in  law  and  justice.** 

The  report  makes  a  strong  plea  that  military  and 
naval  supplies  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  injure  other 
national  industries.  Credits  are  refused  every  day  for 
scientific  research,  for  public  works,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, education,  etc.,  because  the  national  revenues 
are  swallowed  up  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
naval  and  military  budgets.  "What  good  would  Hot  the 
great  civilizing  nations  have  done  to  the  world  had  they 
started  with  what  they  must  necessarily  come  to  sooner 
or  later :  had  they  employed  in  durable  works  the  thou- 
sands of  millions  squandered,  the  millions  of  years  of 
work  wasted!*' 

A  war  of  destruction,  the  report  declares,  is  no  longer 
possible.  "The  destruction  of  a  civilized  people  nowa- 
days is  more  an  absurdity  than  a  crime ;  armies  or  fleets 
may  be  crushed,  but  a  nation  cannot  be  stamped  out." 
"To  declare  war  on  a  country  in  the  hope  of  crushing 
its  commercial  superiority  is  today  a  childish  dream." 
'It  is  practically  impossible  today  to  threaten  the  prop- 
erty and  commerce  of  the  enemy  without  striking  at 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world." 

The  report  deals  searchingly  with  the  protection  of 
colonies,  maritime  commerce,  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
etc.,  as  related  to  the  question  of  armaments,  and  sweeps 
away  the  legends  and  delusions  connected  therewith. 

So-called  inevitable  wars  are  not  inevitable.  The 
arguments  used  by  the  press  of  all  nations  to  make  the 
long-prophecied  European  war  and  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  seem  absolutely  certain  are 
not  worthy  of  attention,  not  one  of  them.  These  pre- 
dicted wars  are  just  as  avoidable  as  many  of  those  of 
history  would  have  been  if  people  had  only  had  good 


been  held  in  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions. The  Universal  Postal  Union  is  a  standing  ex- 
ample of  what  is  possible.  The  two  Hague  Confer- 
ences, incomplete  as  their  results  have  been,  have  power- 
fully voiced  the  aspirations  of  the  world.  Some  of  their 
fruits,  notably  in  the  Dogger  Bank  incident,  the  Casa- 
blanc{t  a£Fair,  and  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  contro- 
versy have  been  remarkable.  The  necessity  of  assuring 
peace  is  now  felt  not  only  by  the  people  but  by  the  gov- 
ernments themselves. 

The  interdependence  of  states  is  now  such  that  the 
problem  of  armaments  has  become  international,  since 
the  great  and  expensive  establishments  in  each  country, 
which  exhaust  its  resources  and  compromise  its  vitality, 
are  imposed  by  the  example  of  its  neighbors.  "The  de- 
termination of  one  becomes  law  for  all." 

The  report  urges  upon  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
the  duty  of  securing  the  international  study  of  the 
problem,  and  upon  the  separate  governments,  that  of 
making  a  preliminary  national  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion in  each  country,  in  order  that  some  general  agree- 
ment may  be  reached  as  a  result  of  all  these  preliminary 
investigations. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  despair  as  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  limitation  of  armaments.  The  only  ob- 
jection against  it  is  its  novelty.  Ten  years  ago  the 
possibility  of  an  international  arbitration  court  was 
laughed  at,  yet  the  court  has  been  instituted  and  has 
given  conclusive  and  decisive  results,  because  the  ques- 
tion was  ever  kept  to  the  fore  and  because  arbitration 
has  ceased  to  be  a  dream  and  is  now  a  practical  and 
tangible  patriotic  care.  This  will  be  the  case  with  the 
problem  of  limitation  when,  in  the  near  future,  it  shall 
be  studied  as  it  should  be,  and  not  conceived  as  unpatri- 
otic and  impossible  to  solve." 

The  Commission  asks  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
at  its  next  conference  to  urge  its  various  groups  to  see 
that  this  problem  is  taken  up  without  delay  by  the 
national  parliaments,  and  also  to  urge  that  the  question 
of  limitation  of  armaments  be  put  on  the  program  of 
the  next  conference  at  The  Hague. 

Senator  d'Estoumelles  is  absolutely  right  in  holding 
that  the  problem  of  armaments  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing with  which  the  governments  are  called  upon  to  deal, 
and  that  consideration  and  action  upon  it  cannot  be  de- 
layed without  enormous  peril  to  all  the  highest  interests 
of  the  world.  The  Interparliamentary  Union,  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  immediate  consideration  and  solution 
of  the  problem,  will  have  the  united  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  millions  in  all  countries  upon  whom  the 
colossal  military  and  naval  expenses  of  the  day  fall  with 
such  ruinous  and  exasperating  effects. 


sense. 


The  report  points  out  that  "the  organization  of  peace 
is  no  longer  a  dream."    Innumerable  Congresses  have 


The  British  Peace  Council,  167  St.  Stephen's  House, 
Westminster,  London,  as  well  as  many  other  peace  organ- 
izations in  Europe,  has  been  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  induce  the  governments  of  Europe  to  attempt 
to  persuade  Italy  and  Turkey  to  come  to  speedy  terms  of 
peace ;  but  so  far  the  efforts  of  all  these  societies  and  of 
the  governments  themselves  have  been  of  no  effect.  The 
war  still  goes  on.  The  latest  report  is  of  a  severe  battle 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  troops,  with  the  slaughter 
of  3,000  or  more  men.  No  immediate  end  of  the  unfor- 
tunate struggle  seems  to  be  in  sight. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Peace 

Society. 

Notice  is  hereby  repeated  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  Hotel  Baleigh,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 
1912,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  The  business  will  be  the*  hear- 
ing of  the  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
of  the  treasurer,  final  action  on  the  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion (with  revised  constitution),  which  was  adopted  in 
substance  at  the  special  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of 
December  last,  the  election  of  officers  and  directors  for 
the  coming  year,  and  the  transaction  of  any  other  busi- 
ness that  may  properly  come  before  the  meeting. 

Benjamin  F.  Trubblood, 

Becretary. 

Editorial  Notes. 

Y^  The  observance  of  the  eighteenth  of 

Eighteenth  May,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  opening 
of  May  of  the  first  Hiigue  Conference,  as 
Peace  Day  in  the  schools,  has  now  become  so  general 
throughout  the  countiy  that  there  is  hardly  any  longer 
need  to  urge  it  upon  superintendents  and  teachers.  The 
custom  originated  in  Massachusetts  in  1905,  when  Mr. 
George  H.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, on  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
issued  a  circular  to  all  the  city  and  other  superintend- 
ents of  the  State  recommending  that  the  day  be  ob- 
served with  exercises  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inculcate 
love  of  peace  and  a  patriotism  of  a  higher  and  finer 
order  than  that  of  the  past.  From  this  beginning  the 
custom  spread  to  other  States,  and  now  the  Department 
of  Education  ia  several  States  has' put  the  eighteenth 
of  May  on  its  regular  list  of  annual  memorial  days. 
This  year  the  observance  will  be  more  widely  extended 
than  ever  before.  The  State  branches  of  the  American 
School  Peace  League  are  making  it  a  special  feature  of 
their  propaganda.  The  peace  organizations  are  also 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  day  this  spring.    In 

Chicago  the  Peace  Society  haa  undertaken  a  large  pro- 
gram of  sectional  school  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 

great  city.    The  same  is  true  in  other  places.    Let  our 

friends  everywhere  do  their  full  share  in  promoting  the 

keeping  of  this  important  anniversary.     The  opening 

of  the  first  Hague  Conference,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May, 
1899^  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  hia- 

tory  of  the  world,  an  era  which  is  to  see  war  die  and  the 

nations  live  together  in  friendship,  trust,  and  mutual 

service.     Let  the  children's  minds  be  turned  toward  the 
future,  and  fed  upon  the  great  ideals  which  are  carrying 

humanity  steadily  upward  toward  the  time  when  the 

nations  will  be  so  busy  with  seeking  and  promoting 

each  others*  good  that  they  will  have  neither  time  nor 

disposition  to  fight  and  destroy. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
No  New  caucus  on  Wednesday  night,  March  27, 
^  **'  the  decision  reached  at  a  caucus  held 
some  weeks  ago,  that  no  appropriations  should  be  made 
this  year  for  new  battleships,  was  reaffirmed.  Mr.  Pad- 
gett, of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  Houae  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  had  moved  to  rescind  the  action  of 
the  former  caucus  and  that  appropriation  be  made  for 
one  battleship.  This  motion  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
a  vote  of  117  to  85.  Mr.  Underwood,  the  majority 
leader  in  the  House,  then  moved  that  the  action  of  the 
former  caucus,  elimiaating  appropriations  both  for  bat- 
tleships and  public  buildings,  be  made  a  party  meaaure. 
This  motion  received  the  votes  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  caucus.  Li  consequence  of  this 
caucus  decision,  the  Naval  Committee,  in  the  bill  which 
it  will  soon  prtoent  to  Congress,  will  not  ask  for  the 
usual  appropriations  for  battleships,  but  will  make  lib- 
eral provision  for  smaller  craft.  The  action  of  the 
caucus  in  declining  to  make  appropriations  for  new 
battleships  this  year  seems  to  have  been  taken  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  on  economic  grounds.  We  regret  that  the 
decision  was  not  also  based  on  higher  and  more  com- 
manding grounds.  The  economic  reason  for  not  in- 
creasing the  navy  beyond  its  present  limits  is  a  very 
.strong  and  imperious  one,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
strongest  or  the  most  urgent.  Certain  obligations 
which  we  have  to  the  sisterhood  of  nations  in  the  way 
of  continued  leadership  in  the  movement  for  perma- 
nent international  peace  impose  upon  us  limitation  of 
armaments  even  more  powerfully  than* any  argument 
drawn  from  the  urgent  present  need  of  economy,  great 
as  that  is.  It  is  regrettable  also  that  public  buildings 
were  associated  with  battleships  in  the  resolution.  The 
two  have  no  necessary  coimection  with  each  other  in  the 
matter  of  retrenchment.  Much-needed  public  build- 
ings, as  well  as  many  other  things,  have  often  had  to  go 
begging  because  of  the  excessive  outlays  on  naval  ex- 
pansion. 


As  the  time  draws  near  which  will 
The  Centenary  m^pj^  ^j^g  completion  of  a  century  of 

peace  between  this  country  and  Oreat 
Britain,  interest  in  the  proper  celebration  of  the  event 
deepens,  and  preparations  are  beginning  to  be  made  on 
a  scale  that  gives  promise  of  something  worthy  of  the 
occasion  when  it  arrives.  The  leaders  of  the  National 
Committee  in  New  York  are  promoting  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  committees  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country,  especially  those  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
seaboard  and  along  the  Canadian  border,  which  were 
more  or  less  involved  in  the  War  of  1812.  A  committee 
of  one  hundred  has  been  organized  in  Washington,  of 
which  the  following  members  constitute  the  executive 
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committee:  James  Brown  Scott,  chairman;  Henry  B.P. 
Macfarland,  vice-chairman;  George  B.  Davis,  secretary; 
Charles  J.  Bell,  treasurer;  S.  N.  D.  North,  assistant 
secretary;  W.  P.  Van  Wickle,  assistant  secretary;  Mar- 
cus Benjamin,  W.  J.  Boardman,  Charles  Henry  Butler, 
William  V.  Cox,  John  Joy  Edson,  Hennen  Jennings, 
J.  Bush  Marshall,  Theodore  W.  Noyes,  Cuno  H.  Ru- 
dolph, Edward  J.  Stellwagen,  Charles  H.  Stockton, 
George  Truesdell,  George  W.  White,  John  M.  Wilson, 
and  S.  W.  Woodward. 

A  deputation  of  the  National  Committee  has  recently 
visited  New  Orleans  and  other  cities,  and  created  local 
committees.  Everywhere  much  interest  in  the  celebra- 
tion is  manifesting  itself.  A  bill  is  under  consideration 
in  the  New  York  legislature  appropriating  $600,000 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  celebration,  the  erection  of 
peace  monuments  along  the  border,  etc.  The  National 
Congress  has  been  asked,  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Burton,  to  appropriate  seven  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars (the  price  of  a  very  modest  battleship)  to  enable 
the  Government  to  take  a  worthy  part  in  this  great 
international  event.  The  celebration  will  start  most 
probably  from  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  on  Christmas  Eve,  December  24, 
1814,  and  will  doubtless  continue  for  several  weeks,  or 
possibly  months,  so  as  to  enable  all  localities  desiring  to 
do  so  to  have  their  share  in  the  exercises.  Suggestion 
has  been  made  that  important  *events  of  the  War  of 
1813  should  be  celebrated,  but  the  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  is  to  make  it  a  celebration  of  the  ad- 
vent of  peace  rather  than  of  any  particular  events  of 
the  war.  That  two  great  and  mighty  nations  have 
lived  in  touch  with  each  other,  politically,  commercially, 
socially,  etc.,  for  a  hundred  years  without  lifting  the 
sword  against  each  other  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary facts  of  history.  The  celebration  ought  to  be 
made  the  most  imposing  peace  demonstration  ever  con- 
ceived, however  many  millions  it  may  cost. 


Prof.  C.  M.  Geer,  of  the  Hartford 
The  Peace  Theological  Seminary^  has  recently 
^  ^  *  published  a  noteworthy  paper  upon 
"The  Beginning  of  the  Peace  Movement,*'  in  which  he 
has  brought  together  the  results  of  careful  and  rather 
unusual  studies  of  movements  toward  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  churches  during  the  tenth  and  following  cen- 
turies, especially  in  Prance,  showing  striking  condemna- 
tions of  the  war  system  at  that  period  as  something 
unworthy  of  Christian  nations.  The  practical  purpose 
of  his  scholarly  article  is  to  urge  upon  the  churches  of 
today  that  they  should  consider  the  promotion  of  the 
peace  movement  as  a  cardinal  feature  of  their  regular 
dutv.     He  savs: 

•  • 

"These  men  of  tb©  Middle  Ages  believed  that  the 


elimination  of  private  war  was  the  business  of  the 
church.  They  looked  upon  the  world  around  them,  and 
saw  that  their  fellow-Christians  were  not  following  the 
leadership  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  They  did  not  wait 
for  the  rulers  of  the  earth  or  for  some  new  society  to 
take  the  initiative,  but  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
their  business  as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  to  put  a  stop 
to  war.  This  is  one  of  the  many  merits  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  great 
peace  society.  It  realized  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
would  not  grow  much  until  Christians  stopped  killing 
each  other.  When  the  history  of  the  peace  movement  is 
written  it  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  long  progress  toward  betterment  had  been  the 
work  of  the  church  leaders  who  have  tried  to  tame  the 
wild  spirits  of  their  fellow-men.  If  work  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  war  in  the  eleventh  century  was  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  church,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of 'organized  Christianity  today  to  labor  to  put  an  end 
to  public  war.  We  ought  not  to  leave  this  to  the  Social- 
ists. We  men  of  the  church  in  the  modem  world  ought 
not  to  fall  behind  these  fellow-Christians  of  the  past  in 
our  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  peace.  If  peace  ever  comes 
to  this  world,  it  must  be  the  peace  of  God.  The  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  time  is  approaching  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  universal  peace  ought  to  have  its  strong- 
est supporters  in  the  leaders  of  the  church  today.  It  is 
one  phase  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 


British  Not  in  this  country  only  are  steps 

Centenary  being  taken  to  insure  the  proper  cele- 
Commlttee.  Oration  of  the  hundred  years  of  Anglo- 
American  peace,  but  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. A  meeting  was  a  short  time  ago  called  by  the 
British  Parliamentary  Committee  for  the  promotion  of 
arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
to  meet  in  Caxton  Hall.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended. Sir  Philip  Magnus  presided.  Lord  Weardale, 
Lord  Bljrth,  Sir  John  Cockbum,  Sir  Percy  Sanderson, 
Sir  John  Brunner,  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  Dr.  Clifford, 
the  Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  Mr.  Silvester  Hoi*ne,  M.  P.; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Howland  (New  York)  ;  Mr.  Shirley  Benn, 
M.  P.;  Mr.  J.  A.  Baker,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Donald  Armour, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Hawkin,  and  Mr.  H.  Brittain  were  among 
those  present.  The  chairman  hoped  that  France  and 
Germany  might  be  induced  to  take  some  share  in  the 
celebration.  The  period  of  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  never  been  renewed  after  1815,  and  the 
British  and  German  peoples  had  been  at  peace  at  least 
a  century  and  a  half.  They  all  hoped  that  this  long- 
extended  peace  might  never  be  disturbed.  Many  letters 
of  S3rmpathy  with  the  movement  were  read  by  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  Bonar  Law  wrote:  "So  far  as  my  observa- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States, 
enables  me  to  judge,  each  year  adds  to  the  feeling  of 
respect  and  goodwill  between  the  two  peoples,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  that  in  the  coming  years  that  feeling 
will  grow  steadily  stronger.**  Mr.  Lloyd  George  hoped 
that  the  centenary  would  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  fit- 
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ting  and  worthy  of  such  a  notable  event,  and  that  that 
example  to  the  world  might  make  for  international 
amity.  On  motion  of  Lord  Weardale,  it  wjis  agreed  to 
form  a  committee  for  the  celebration  and  to  ask  Lord 
(Irey  to  accept  the  presidency. 


A  Peace 
Automobile 


Proposed  ^*  ^  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 

Monument  to  movement  recently  started  in  Wash- 
Whittler.  .  ington  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
to  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  may  be  carried  out  in  a 
way  worthy  of  this  distinguished  New  England  poet 
and  philanthropist.  No  man  of  his  time  was  more 
truly  national  and  universal  in  his  ideas  and  sympa- 
thies and  work  than  Whittier.  No  man  whom  the 
country  has  produced  has  done  more  for  the  ethical 
and  literary  culture  of  the  nation  than  he.  His  poems 
are  a  part  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  furnishing 
of  the  souls  of  all  well-cultivated  Americans.  By  all 
means,  let  the  nation  erect  in  the  National  Capital  a 
worthy  monument  to  his  memory,  for  his  sake  and  the 
people^s  sake — a  monument  that  may  be  seen  and  studied 
by  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  of  the 
land  that  every  year  go  to  Washington  to  see  things 
and  to  draw  inspiration  for  their  lives  and  work.  Such 
a  monument,  if  well  conceived  and  wrought,  out,  would 
be  a  much  greater  credit  to  the  country  and  much  more 
promotive  of  genuine  patriotism  than  many  of  the 
monumental  monstrosities  and  freaks,  as  a  recent  corre- 
spondent has  styled  them,  which  now  meet  the  eye  in 
nearly  all  the  prominent  places  of  the  city.  A  very 
prominent  public  man  in  the  Capitol  just  now  has  been 
heard  to  say  within  a  year  that  there  are  not  more  than 
three  or  four  of  the  public  statues  of  the  city  that  are 
fit  for  anything  but  the  junk  heap.  This  may  be  an 
extravagant  statement,  but  it  is  extravagance  in  the 
right  direction.  The  youth  of  the  land  might  well 
judge  from  the  monuments  which  they  see  at  every 
turn  in  the  Capital  that  the  country  has  had  almost  no 
great  men  except  the  big  fighters,  or  at  least  that  the 
public  authorities  who  put  up  the  statues  measure  great- 
ness principally  by  the  capacity  to  fight  and  to  lead 
organized  bodies  of  men  to  deeds  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. All  this  needs  to  be  changed.  The  United  States 
stands  for  peace  today.  There  is  going  to  be  much  less 
fighting  to  do  in  the  days  to  come  than  in  the  years 
gone  by,  and  the  virile  youth  of  the  country  ought  to 
have  such  tjrpes  of  manhood  and  heroism  set  before 
them,  in  the  public  monuments,  as  will  inspire  them  to 
brave  and  self-sacrificing  deeds  in  the  great  peaceful 
struggles  of  civil,  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of 
the  future. 

Those  who  wish  to  interest  themselves  in  the  pro- 
posed Whittier  memorial  may  get  further  information 
by  addressing  Henrv^  C.  Gauss,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


We  clip  from  The^  Friend  (Hono- 
lulu) the  following  interesting  account 
of  how  a  peace  automobile  won  the 

blue  ribbon  in  the  recent  seventh  annual  Floral  Parade 

at  Honolulu,  Hawaii : 

"The  idea  of  peace  between  the  nations  was  pains- 
takingly carried  out,  and  the  float  is  worthy  of  special 
mention,  both  because  of  the  great  movement  which  it 
so  strikingly  represented  and  the  artistic  effect  obtained 
through  the  lavish  use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  com- 
bined with  flags  of  three  other  countries.  Seated  in  the 
rear  of  the  car  were  two  young  ladies,  in  costumes  repre- 
senting Japan  and  France,  and  in  the  front  seat  with 
Miss  Hustace,  whose  red,  white,  and  blue  costume  was 
emblematic  of  the  United  States,  was  another  young 
lady,  representing  Great  Britain.  The  canopy  overhead 
was  fashioned  entirely  of  red,  white,  and  blue  roses  sur- 
mounted by  the  dove  of  Peace.  The  wheels  and  body  of 
the  car  were  also  wound  with  roses,  and  the  flags  crossed 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  several  conspicuous  places 
were  replicas  of  those  carried  by  the  three  occupants  of 
the  car  who  were  Miss  Hustace's  guests.  Occupying  a 
central  position  in  the  front  of  the  car  was  a  cannon 
sheltering  in  its  blackened  mouth  a  nest  of  tiny  doves, 
hovering  over  which  was  the  mother  bird,  the  mate  of 
the  traditional  representative  of  peace  on  the  canopy. 
Crossed  guns  at  either  side  served  as  flower-holders,  and 
several  war  drums,  placed  here  and  there  with  artistic 
effect,  were  spilling  over  with  flowers  and  maidenhair 
ferns.  This  is  the  third  year  that  Miss  Hustace  has 
entered  her  car  in  the^Floral  Parade,  winning  each  time 
the  blue  ribbon  pennant.*' 

The  sudden  death  from  pneumonia, 
David  J. Foster,   last  month,  of  Hon.  David  J.  Foster, 

member  of  Congress  from  Vermont, 
has  been  deeply  felt  and  mourned  by  the  peace  party  of 
the  country.  He  was  a  comparatively  new  man  among 
the  peace  forces  of  the  nation,  though  he  had  come  to 
the  front  very  rapidly.  The  high  character  of  his  abili- 
ties, his  standing  in  his  partVs  councils,  his  vigor,  vital 
energy,  and  fine  voice,  coupled  with  his  sincere  interest 
in  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  had  cleariy 
marked  out  for  him  a  career  of  unusual  influence  in 
these  culminating  days  of  the  movement  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  savagery  and  senselessness  of  war  and  the 
organization  of  peace  on  a  judicial  basis  among  the  na- 
tions. Mr.  Foster  had  been  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
was  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  committee 
in  the  present  House.  His  influence  in  the  committee 
as  well  as  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  in  general 
thrown  steadily  and  strongly  in  favor  of  those  policies, 
both  national  and  international,  which  make  for  justice, 
trust,  and  friendship  in  international  relations.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  arbitration  treaties  vrith 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  one  of  the  last  things  we 
ever  heard  him  say  was  that  he  was  sure  the  treaties 
would  be  ratified ;  he  could  not  conceive  that  anything 
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else  was  possible.  Mr.  Foster  had  come  to  De  much  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  at  peace  conventions  and  at  meet- 
ings of  clubs  and  business  organizations  where  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  and  peace  was  the  topic  of  discussion. 
He  had  an  unusually  fine  presence  and  voice,  and  easily 
won  his  way  into  the  sympathies  of  his  audiences.  We 
regret  very  deeply  to  have  to  record  his  departure. 
Men  of  his  type  are  greatly  needed  at  this  crucial  period 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  where  so  many  members  are 
theoretically  and  abstractly  in  favor  of  peace,  but  where 
so  few  are  ready  to  come  forward  and  take  any  personal 
initiative  in  promoting  it  in  a  practical  way. 


Miss  Ellen 
Robinson. 


The  peace  movement  in  England 
has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
loyal  workers  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Ellen  Robinson,  of  Liverpool.  Next  to  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner,  Miss  Robinson  was,  we  think,  entitled  to 
rank  as  the  foremost  of  the  women  peace  workers  of 
Europe.  She  began  her  peace  work  in  1886,  and  was 
ever  afterwards,  until  her  death,  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  the  cause  by  both  tongue  and  pen.  She  had 
a  fine  personality  and  an  unusually  good,  well-trained 
voice.  As  a  speaker  she  was  strong,  logical,  and  per- 
suasive, and  never  failed  to  hold  and  interest  her 
audiences.  One  beauty  of  her  public  work  was  that 
she  always  remained  a  woman,  and  was  never  mannish. 
She  sometimes  gave  as  many  as  one  hundred  addresses 
on  peace  in  a  year,  though  she  was  busy  in  other  lines 
of  philanthropic  and  social  work.  She  was  some  years 
secretary  of  the  Peace  Union.  From  its  organization 
in  1886  she  was  vice-president  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead  Women's  Peace  Society,  speaking  con- 
stantly at  its  meetings.  She  was  also  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  British  National  Peace  Council.  Dur- 
ing the  Boer  war,  which  was  a  great  grief  to  her,  she 
and  her  sister  joined  the  African  Conciliation  Commit- 
tee and  worked  on  behalf  of  the  women  and  children  of 
the  Concentration  Camps.  Because  of  her  outspoken 
opposition  to  the  war,  she  shared  with  many  others  the 
persecution  meted  out  to  all  the  anti-war  party.  Miss 
Robinson  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the  International 
Peace  Congresses,  in  which  she  always  took  an  active 
and  influential  part,  both  in  committee  work  and  in  the 
public  discussions.  Her  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
Gorman,  in  which  she  sometimes  spoke  most  effectively, 
made  her  an  unusually  valuable  member  of  these  triple- 
tongued  gatherings,  in  which  difference  of  language 
sometimes  resulted  in  temporarv^  confusion  and  perplex- 
ity. At  these  times  she  was  always  serene  and  self- 
possessed,  saw  the  center  of  the  difficulty,  and  by  her 
womanly  dicfnity  and  impressiveness  was  able  to  help 
guide  the  Congress  out  into  calm  waters  again.  She 
was  a  peacemaker  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the 


term — in  principle,  in  thought,  in  public  utterance,  in 
conciliatoriness  of  spirit,  in  breadth  of  sympathies,  in 
fine  toleration,  as  well  as  in  quick  and  unmistakable 
loyalty  and  whole-hearted  devotion  to  what  she  Ix;- 
lieved  to  be  truth  and  duty. 


^M»< 


What  Peace  Organizations  Are  Doing. 

A  peace  society  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota  was 
recently  organized  at  Ipswich.  The  initiative  for  the 
society  was  taken  by  Joseph  W.  Parmley,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  community.  The  society  is  expected  to 
make  itself  a  branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society  at 
an  early  meeting.  The  oflScers  of  the  society  are :  Joseph 
W.  Parmley,  Ipswich,  president;  R.  E.  Dowdell,  Arte- 
sian, vice-president;  R.  J.  Woods,  Sioux  Falls,  secre- 
tary; J.  W.  Campbell,  Huron,  treasurer.  The  society 
expects  to  have  a  vice-president  from  each  county  in 
the  State.  The  society  plans  to  carry  on  an  aggressive 
campaign  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  literature 
and  lectures,  as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  secured  for  the 
work. 

In  its  quarterly  report  for  March,  the  Council  of  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation 
gives  the  following  list  of  documents  which  it  has  pub- 
lished and  distributed  within  the  preceding  three 
months : 

"The  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty,*'  by 
Heinrich  Lammasch,  Professor  of  International  Law, 
University  of  Vienna,  Member  of  The  Hague  Court. 

"Forces  Making  for  International  Conciliation  and 
Peace,*'  by  Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston. 

"Special  Bulletin.  Address  at  Peace  Dinner  Decem- 
ber 30,*'  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

"Finance  and  Commerce,  Their  Relation  to  Interna- 
tional Good  Will,"  papers  by  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Isaac  N. 
Seligman,  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  and 
George  Paish. 

^T)o  the  Arts  Make  for  Peace?'*  by  Frank  Jewett 
Mather,  Jr.,  Professor  in  Princeton  University. 

"An  Anthropologist's  View  of  War,"  by  Franz  Boas, 
Professor  of  Anthropology  in  Columbia  University. 

The  oflRce  of  the  American  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation  has  been  moved  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity to  No.  407  West  117th  street,  "NTew  York,  where 
it  is  housed  with  the  Divisions  of  Economics  and  History 
and  Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace. 

Assistance  in  the  shape  of  loans  has  been  given  by 
the  Association  to  certain  Chinese  students  in  this  coun- 
try who  hold  the  Indemnity  Scholarships  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  but  who  are  temporarily  without  funds, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  their  country. 

A  branch  of  the  American  Peace  Societv  for  the  State 
of  Vermont  is  now  in  process  of  organization.  On 
March  21  a  meeting,  called  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Tryon,  director 
of  the  New  England  Department  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Montpelier,  to  in- 
itiate the  organization.  The  mayor,  Hon.  J.  B.  Estee, 
presided,  and  briefly  reviewed  the  growth  of  the  peace 
movement  as  a  fruit  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Tryon  gave 
a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the  modem  movement 
for  world  peace,  especially  in  the  United  States,  and 
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explained  the  reasons  for  establishing  State  societies, 
as  now  being  done  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  On 
motion  of  C.  H.  Spooner,  president  of  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, a  temporary  organization  was  effected,  with 
Mr.  J.  H.  Senter  as  chairman.  A  committee  consist- 
ing of  President  Spooner,  W.  H.  Crockett,  and  M.  S. 
Stone  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  permanent  organization.  The 
constitution  has  already  been  drafted  and  a  meeting  for 
completing  the  organization  will  be  held  at  an  early 
date. 

It  was  announced  in  our  last  issue  that  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Conference  this  year  would  be  held 
in  this  country.  But  owing  to  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  the  passage  through  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
of  a  resolution  extending  the  invitation  and  appropri- 
ating money  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors,  the 
Interparliamentary  Group  in  Congress  have  given  up 
the  plan  of  having  the  conference  here  this  year.  Mr. 
Bartholdt  has  so  notified  the  Council  at  Brussels.  The 
conference  has  been  set  for  the  17th  of  September,  and 
it  will  probably  be  held  in  Geneva.  That  city  is  also 
talked  of  for  the  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  will  meet  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  Vienna  Academic  Peace  Union,  a  section  of  the 
Austrian  Peace  Society,  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
weekly  lectures  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  4th  of 
April.  Among  the  distinguished  lecturers  we  notice 
the  names  of  the  Baroness  Von  Suttner,  Alfred  H. 
Pried,  Prof.  Leo  Strisower,  Prof.  Oswald  Richter,  Prof. 
Rudolf  Kobatsch,  and  Prof.  Josef  Longo.  Discussions 
followed  all  the  lectures.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  university. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Law  As- 
sociation has  announced  from  London  (1  Mitre  Court 
Buildings,  Temple,  E.  C.)  that  the  next  conference  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  in  Paris,  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  May  27th  and  following  days.  Many  eminent 
men  from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries 
will  attend,  among  them  Lord  Alverstone,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England,  honorary  president  of  the  Association, 
and  Maltre  Edouard  Clunet,  president  of  the  Institut 
de  Droit  International,  president  of  the  Association. 
Among  the  subjects  on  the  program  are:  International 
Arbitration  (to  which  one  session  is  always  devoted). 
Neutralization  of  States,  Extradition  Laws  and  Treaties, 
Aerial  Navigation,  International  Maritime  Fixed 
Routes,  etc. 

On  March  23  the  European  Bureau  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  opened  its  head- 
quarters in  Paris,  in  Rue  Pierre  Curie,  opposite  the 
Oceanographic  Institute.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  Senators,  Deputies,  and  of  scientific  men. 
United  States  Ambassador  Robert  Bacon  and  Mrs. 
Bacon  were  the  guests  of  honor.  Baron  d'Estoumelles 
de  Constant  presided,  and  explained  that  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Foundation  had  for  its  aim  to  enable  the  friends 
of  peace  of  different  countries  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  separate  countries  by  working  for  the  interest 
of  all  countries  for  the  creation  of  a  patriotism  devoted 
to  the  higher  civilization.  A  cablegram  of  congratula- 
tions was  sent  to  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  superintendent  of  the  Peace 
Pepartment  of  the  W.  C»  T.  U.,  has  been  very  actively 


engaged  during  the  season  in  various  lines  of  effort: 
the  promotion  of  the  ratification  of  the  arbitration 
treaties,  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  military 
drill  into  the  high  schools,  the  securing  of  signatures 
to  the  world-petition,  to  the  third  Hague  Conference, 
the  prevention  of  the  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  erection  of  a  peace  monument  at  its  entrance, 
the  urging  of  Secretary  Knox  to  try  to  induce  Italy  and 
Turkey  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitration,  etc. 

The  Norwegian  Nobel  Institute,  founded  in  1904 
under  the  direction  of  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee  of 
the  Norwegian  Parliament,  has  decided  to  enlarge  its 
activities  by  publishing  a  series  of  scientific  works  under 
the  title,  "Publications  of  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Insti- 
tute." The  first  volume  will  appear  on  the  first  of 
May.  It  will  be  a  large  octavo  volume  of  300  pages, 
entitled  "International  Arbitration  Among  the  Greeks," 
bv  A.  Raeder,  of  Christiania.  The  work  will  be  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been 
published,  and  will  present  a  complete  account  of  the 
employment  of  international  arbitration  in  ancient 
Greece.  This  will  be  followed  by  works  by  Achille 
Loria,  professor  at  the  University  of  Turin;  L.  Oppen- 
heim,  professor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge;  Phil. 
Zoru,  professor  at  Bonn  University;  H.  Lammasch, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna;  P.  Reinsch,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  this  year  Roosevelt  Ex- 
change Professor  at  Berlin,  and  H.  Federspiel,  of  Copen- 
hagen. The  publishers  in  this  country  of  these  works 
will  be  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  of  New  York.  In  Europe 
the  publishers  will  be  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co.,  Christiania ; 
Duncker  and  Humblot,  Leipzig;  F61ix  Alcan,  Paris, 
and  Williams  and  Norgate,  London. 


Brief  Peace  Notes, 

.  .  .  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  Lord 
Haldane's  speech  on  friendship  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  have  been  distributed  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, mostly  to  prominent  men  in  public  life,  in  business, 
education,  etc.  The  dispatches  add  that  for  a  montli 
or  more  there  has  been  much  less  war  talk  in  the  two 
countries  than  previously.  The  preservation  of  peace 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  will  be  one  of  tlie 
easiest  things  in  the  world  if  the  two  peoples  will  only 
use  their  brains. 

.  .  .  From  a  memorandiun  of  Lord  Haldane,  the 
British  Minister  of  War,  it  appears  that  the  British 
army  estimates  for  1912-1913  have  risen  to  £27,860,000 
($139,300,000),  an  increase  of  £170,000  ($850,000) 
over  last  year.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  provision 
made  for  aviation  service.  Each  of  the  great  powers, 
so-called,  seems  determined  to  get  ahead  of  its  neighbors 
in  readiness  to  fight  in  the  air !  The  absurdity  of  fear 
and  distrust  can  certainly  go  no  further. 

.  .  .  The  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Burton,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  appropriating  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars  toward  the  expenses  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Anglo-American  centenary  of  peace,  proposes  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  a  commission  of  seven 
members,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  retired  engineer.  The  committee  shall  serve 
for  not  n^ore  thaii  four  jyears  ai^d  withquj;  cpn^p^i^sation^ 
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and  shall  cooperate  with  any  citizens^  association  of 
recognized  standing  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
celebration.  If  this  bill  goes  through,  it  will  put  the 
celebration  on  such  a  basis  as  to  make  it  a  great  and 
memorable  event. 

.  .  .  Professor  Villani^  of  Bome^  has  estimated  that 
the  cost  to  Italy  of  the  war  with  Turkey  in  Tripoli  will 
be  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day.  And  then 
when  the  war  is  over,  of  which  the  signs  are  not  now 
very  flattering,  the  cost  will  go  on  for  many  years  in 
the  future.  Economically,  as  in  all  other  respects,  the 
whole  affair  has  been  a  wretched  piece  of  folly,  for 
which  the  government  may  yet  have  to  pay  in  revolu- 
tion, anarchy,  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  what 
not. 

.  .  .  Senator  Elihu  Eoot  has  suggested  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1915,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  all  the  activities  of  the 
English-speaking  world  be  brought  to  a  standstill  for 
five  minutes,  for  the  prayerful  contemplation  of  the 
century  of  unbroken  peace  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

Organization    of   the   Maine    Peace 

Society. 

By  James  L.  Tryon,  Director  of  the  New  England  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

(Condtuied  from  March  issue. ) 

The  Maine  Peace  Society  centered  primarily  about  a 
group  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Portland.  The  Di- 
rector had  the  advantage  of  having  once  lived  in  that 
city  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  society  organized 
in  his  boyhood  home,  the  residence  of  the  Misses  Libby, 
150  Park  street.  He  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Henry 
Blanchard,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  Congress 
Square  Universalist  Church,  now  the  agent  of  Westbrook 
Seminary ;  by  George  E.  Fogg,  Esq.,  a  young  lawyer  who 
has  been  identified  with  prison  reform  work  in  Maine, 
and  who,  as  president  of  the  State  Universalist  Conven- 
tion last  year,  delivered  a  telling  address  on  the  peace 
movement;  by  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  known  for  a 
whole  generation  as  superintendent  of  the  Peace  t)epart- 
ment  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
whose  range  of  official  duties  extends  not  only  through- 
out her  own  State,  but  the  nation  and  the  world ;  by  her 
son,  M.  M.  Bailey ;  by  Rev.  Charles  M.  Woodman,  pastor 
of  the  Friends'  Church ;  by  President  Arthur  C.  Yeaton, 
one  of  the  leading  educators  of  Maine;  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
Holt,  the  oculist;  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Laughlin,  well  known  in 
philanthropic  circles;  Rev.  Raymond  Calkins,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  State  Street  Congregational  Chueh,  and  others. 

The  meeting  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  was 
held  at  150  Park  street,  November  28,  1911,  when  the 
society  was  made  a  branch  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, and  nominations  were  made  for  officers  and  di- 
rectors. The  constitution  adopted  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  which  is 
based  on  that  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  pro- 
vides for  officers,  vice-presidents,  and  directors,  with  an 
Executive  Committee,  in  which  the  real  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  the  organization  is  vested.  The  same 
method  was  employed  to  secure  members  of  the  society 


and  interest  in  its  formation  as  that  which  was  used  in 
Xew  Hampshire,  largely  correspondence  of  a  State-wide 
character,  followed  up  with  press  articles  and  occasional 
visiting.  In  the  case  of  both  societies^  the  director  had 
the  benefit  of  the  hearty  support  and  valuable  counsel  of 
Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  of  Milton,  and  the  steady  co- 
operation of  Dr.  Trueblood,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

The  meeting  for  the  election  of  ofiicers  was  held  on 
February  14  at  the  Friends'  Church,  a  place  frequently 
chosen  today  as  a  center  for  lectures  and  public  meet- 
ings. Among  those  who  reinforced  the  Portland  group 
besides  Mrs.  Bailey,  of  Winthrop  Center,  were  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Buffum,  of  North  Berwick,  and  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Burn- 
ham,  both  of  whom  spoke  at  the  meeting  for  organiza- 
tion ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire,  many  repre- 
sentative people  gave  expression  to  their  sentiments  in 
the  form  of  letters  indorsing  the  movement.  Among 
these  were  Chief  Justice  Whitehouse,  of  Augusta;  the 
presidents  of  the  Maine  colleges,  the  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Timothy  B.  Hussey, 
United  States  Senator  Gardner,  and  Edwin  Ginn,  all  of 
whom  appear  on  the  board  of  officers,  a  board  which  is 
perhaps  as  representative  as  any  that  was  ever  chosen  by 
a  State  peace  society  in  this  country.  A  telegram  of 
birthday  greeting  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ginn  and  an  assur- 
ance of  appreciation  to  Mr. ^Smiley,  both  of  whom  were 
made  honorary  vice-presidents. 

The  officers  elected  by  the  Maine  Peace  Society  were : 
President,  Hon.  George  L.  Crosman,  former  mayor  of 
Saco;  secretary,  George  E.  Fogg,  95  Exchange  street, 
Portland;  treasurer,  Fenton  Tomlinson,  Portland;  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  board  of  directors;  vice-presi- 
dents, Robert  J.  Aley,  president  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  Orono;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Atwood,  Bangor;  Col.  Fred- 
erick E.  Boothby,  Portland;  Hon.  James  P.  Baxter, 
Portland;  R«v.  David  N.  Beach,  Bangor;  George  C. 
Chase,  president  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston;  Hon.  Na- 
than Clifford,  president  of  the  Maine  Senate,  Portland ; 
Hon.  Obadiah  Gardner,  United  States  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Hon.  Frank  Guernsey,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. ;  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  presi- 
dent Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick;  Eugene  H.  Libby, 
state  secretary  of  the  Grange,  Auburn ;  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Plaisted,  Governor  of  Maine ;  Arthur 
J.  Roberts,  president  Colby  College,  Waterville;  Payson 
Smith,  state  superintendent  of  schools,  Augusta;  C.  E. 
Stetson,  state  master  of  the  grange,  Greene ;  Mrs.  L.  M. 
X.  Stevens,  national  president  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Stroud- 
water;  Hon.  William  P.  Whitehouse,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Augusta,  and  others;  directors, 
M.  M.  Bailey,  Portland ;  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  D.  D., 
Portland;  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Center; 
William  H.  Dow,  Evening  Express,  Portland;  Hon. 
M.  P.  Frank,  Portland;  Fred  E.  Eastman,  Portland; 
Andrew  Hawes,  Stroudwater ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Holt,  Portland ; 
Rev.  R.  F.  Johonnot,  Auburn ;  Miss  Ella  W.  Libby,  150 
Park  street,  Portland;  A.  T.  Laughlin,  Portland;  Hon. 
Carl  E.  Milliken,  Island  Falls;  Hon.  C.  W.  Mullen, 
mavor  of  Bangor ;  Hon.  Edward  C.  Reynolds,  Portland ; 
Judge  George  C.  Wing,  Auburn ;  Rev.  Charles  M.  Wood- 
man, Portland ;  Arthur  C.  Yeaton,  president  Westbrook 
Seminary,  Portland. 

The  president,  Hon.  George  L.  Crosman,  who  took  the 
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chair  when  elected,  made  an  encouraging  speech,  in 
which  he  showed  his  grasp  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Cros- 
man,  former  mayor  of  Saco,  is  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  Portland  and  vicinity.  He  has  attended  the 
Mohonk  Conference,  and  recently  spoke  with  power  on 
the  peace  movement  before  the  Portland  Board  of 
Trade. 

In  tlie  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held,  which  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Fogg,  who  spoke  on  the  practical 
basis  of  the  peace  movement.  Mr.  Crosman  'took  the 
chair,  which,  owing  to  another  appointment,  he  sur- 
rendered later  to  Dr.  Blanchard,  who  had  presided  at  all 
of  the  preliminary  meetings  of  the  society.  A  resolu- 
tion, proposed  after  an  address  by  the  organizing  secre- 
tary, was  passed,  asking  for  the  ratification  of  the  arbi- 
tration treaties.  Mrs.  Bailey  gave  an  informal  address 
on  tlie  peace  work  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  The  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Mead,  who 
again  came  to  the  support  of  the  organizing  secretary, 
and  spoke  on  the  same  subject  that  he  took  in  New 
Hampshire,  with  forceful  application  to  local  conditions. 
Speaking  of  William  Ladd,  he  said :  "Identified  alike  as 
he  was  with  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  there  is  poetic 
justice  in  the  happy  coincidence  of  the  founding  in  the 
same  month,  seventy  years  after  his  death,  of  both  a 
Xew  Hampshire  and  a  Maine  Peace  Society.  He  could 
have  no  more  fitting  monument  than  this  provision  to 
perpetuate  and  apply  the  great  principles  to  which  his 
life  was  so  conspicuously  devoted.  The  founding  of  this 
society  has  been  too  long  delayed.  Let  every  patriotic 
Maine  man  and  woman  become  at  once  devoted  mem- 
bers, and  let  great  meetings  be  held  annually  in  every 
county  in  the  State." 


The  Chicago   Office   and    Field 
Secretaryship. 

By  Charies  E*  Beals,  Field  SecreUry. 

The  secretary  addressed  the  Men's  Club  of  the  Meth- 
,  odist  Episcopal  Church  of  La  Grange,  HI.,  Monday 
evening,  March  11.  The  Ogontz  Association,  an  or- 
ganization consisting  of  ladies  who  have  been  pupils  of 
the  Chestnut  Street  Female  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  or 
of  Ogontz  School,  devoted  its  meeting  on  Monday  after- 
noon, March  18,  to  the  subject  of  International  Peace. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  president, 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Hamlin,  1406  Astor  street.  Miss  Anna 
Talbot,  a  faithful  and  valued  member  of  the  Chicago 
Peace  Society,  delivered  an  exceedingly  able  and  de- 
lightful address.  The  secretary  spoke  of  the  trend 
toward  international  cooperation. 

On  Sunday,  March  24,  the  secretary  preached  in  All 
Souls'  Church,  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center,  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  the  pastor,  was  absent 
in  the  South  on  his  annual  March  migration. 

On  Sunday  morning,  March  31,  a  special  peace  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  new  Sinai  Temple,  of  which  Dr. 
Emil  Q.  Hirsch  is  the  minister.  Addresses  were  given 
by  Dr.  Hirsch,  Miss  Addams,  and  the  peace  secretary. 
The  new  temple  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  churches  in 
the  country.  Dr.  Hirsch  has  served  the  congregation 
for  over  thirty  years  and  is  warmly  beloved  by  his 
people. 

The  new  State  branch,  the  Nebraska  Peace  Societv, 


is  plamiing  to  hold  a  great  meeting  in  Omaha  in  May 
if  arrangements  can  be  made. 

At  a  little  luncheon  at  tlie  Chicago  Woman's  Club 
not  long  ago,  at  which  the  peace  secretary  w&s  present, 
it  was  decided  that  an  efl!ort  be  made  to  bring  the  Bar- 
oness von  Suttner  to  the  United  States.  A  letter  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Ginn,  suggesting  that  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  invite  the  Baroness  to  undertake  an  Amer- 
ican lecture  tour.  Mr.  Ginn  very  generously  offered  to 
cooperate.  An  invitation  therefore  has  been  extended 
to  the  Baroness  in  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club  to  visit  America.  If  the  Baroness  accepts,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  she  may  do  so,  it  is  planned  to 
give  her  a  hearing  before  women's  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations all  over  the  country.  Chicago  hopes  to  have 
her  services  during  the  entire  month  of  November. 

The  local  office  is  planning  a  more  extensive  cam- 
paign for  the  observance  of  Hague  Day  than  it  ever  has 
undertaken  before.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  on  Sunday, 
May  19,  a  number  of  large  group  meetings  down-town, 
and  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  city,  be- 
sides similar  ones  in  the  suburbs.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped 
that  each  church  may  devote  one  service  on  Peace  Sun- 
day to  international  peace.  A  letter  will  be  sent  to  over 
2,000  pastors  explaining  the  plan  and  asking  them  to 
cooperate.  The  suggestion  will  be  made  that  all  the 
ministers  preach  on  a  single  theme,  namely,  the  substitu- 
tion of  moral  warfare  for  military  strife.  A  special 
pamphlet,  of  some  fifty  pages,  will  be  sent  to  the  minis- 
ters, with  the  appeal  to  observe  Hague  Day.  The  title 
of  this  pamphlet  is  "The  Higher  Soldiership.''  In  this, 
ample  data  will  be  given  to  enable  busy  pastors  to  make 
special  preparation  for  such  services  as  are  suggested  in 
the  circular  letter.  If  the  response  is  reasonably  satis- 
factory, the  Chicago  Peace  Society  will  doubtless  follow- 
up  the  plan  with  special  pamphlets  for  such  occasions 
as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Christmas,  and  Washington's 
Birthday. 

30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


The  Qeneral  Arbitration  Treaties. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  Thursday,  March  7,  1912. 

(Thig  speech  of  Senator  Burton.  President  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  was  the  last  word  uttered  in  the  discussion  before  the  vote 
on  the  treaties  was  taken. — Ed.) 

Mr,  PresiderU:  I  shall  only  have  time  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary way  to  meet  certain  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  pending  treaties. 

Tn  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  fog 
relating  to  an  alleged  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  which  has  been 
created  should  be  dispelled.  Both  alike  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  after  a  decision  by  the  joint  commission  of 
inquiry  that  a  question  is  justiciable  it  must  go  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  of  the  special  agreement.  In  an 
utterance  by  the  President  and  in  a  publication  known 
as  The  Dawn  of  World  Peace,  reprinted  by  permission 
from  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  of  November, 
1911,  after  referring  to  the  contention  that  the  decision 
of  the  joint  high  commissioners  is  final,  the  President 
says  this: 

^This  interpretation  is  not  justified,  and  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty,  which  I  have  quoted,  proves  it. 
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This  language  does  not  impair  and  cannot  fairly  be  con- 
strued as  changing  in  any  way^  in  cases  arising  under 
article  3,  the  procedure  with  reference  to  special  agree- 
ments consented  to  by  the  Senate  xmder  article  1.  In 
one  case  under  article  1  the  executive  branches  of  the 
governments  concerned  decide  at  the  outset  that  the 
question  is  justiciable  and  should  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration. In  the  latter  case  the  commission  so  decides, 
but  in  both  cases  the  subsequent  procedure  is  the  same." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  very  much  dif- 
ference what  view  we  take  of  this  question.  The  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge]  is  pending  here,  asserting  the  rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  believe  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  a  decision  of  the  joint  high 
conmiission  before  this  body,  but  there  are  two  opinions 
here.  One  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  are  secure ;  the 
other,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  kind  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  them  secure.  The  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  removes  all  doubt, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  hesitation  in 
passing  it. 

In  some  remarks  made  on  a  prior  occasion  I  sought 
to  show  that  the  treaties  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
drawn  provided  that  in  any  event,  whether  under  article 
1  or  under  article  3,  it  was  necessary  that  the  agree- 
ments should  come  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plain 
English  makes  this  conclusive.  It  is  stated  at  the  end 
of  the  so-called  objectionable  clause  of  article  3 : 

"And  if  all,  or  all  but  one,  of  the  members  of  the 
coinmission  agree  and  report  that  such  difference  is 
within  the  scope  of  article  1,  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.*^ 

In  article  1  there  is  set  forth  with  some  degree  of 
elaboration  the  method  of  submitting  any  question  to 
arbitration.  It  is,  among  other  things,  provided  by  this 
article  that  the  executive  heads  of  tibe  two  countries 
shall  enter  into  a  special  agreement,  the  terms  and  the 
scope  of  which  shall  define  the  controversy  and  the 
procedure,  and  shall  specify  whether  the  question  shall 
go  to  the  Hague  or  to  a  special  tribunal,  and  that  this 
special  agreement  can  only  be  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Article  3  would  be 
absolutely  ineffective  unless  we  reinforce  it  with  the 
procedure  provided  in  article  1;  in  other  words,  an 
agreement  under  article  3  by  this  joint  high  commis- 
sion brings  it  to  the  same  position  which  it  would  have 
under  article  1,  and  you  then  begin  with  these  words: 

"Shall  be  submitted  to  the  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration established  at  the  Hague  by  the  convention  of 
October  18,  1907.^' 

An  argument  was  brought  forward  here  a  moment 
ago — I  do  not  think  very  seriously — ^that  this  special 
agreement  could  go  to  the  arbitrators  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  any  one  who  will 
carefully  read  this  first  article  will  see  that  there  is  no 
basis  whatever  for  that  position,  because  it  is  stated  in 
the  clearest  language,  "as  may  be  decided  in  each  case 
by  special  agreement  ;'*  that  is,  whether  it  goes  to  the 
Hague  or  to  a  special  tribunal,  and  this  special  agree- 
ment can  only  be  made  'T)y  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

In  that  connection  it  has  also  been  alleged  with  some- 
what more  seriousness  that  a  controversy  might  be  pre- 


sented by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  might 
reject  it,  and  then  it  would  go,  without  further- execu- 
tive action,  to  this  joint  high  conmiission. 

The  language  of  the  treaty  is  conclusive  that  such  is 
not  the  case^  for  it  provides  that  the  submission  to  this 
commission  must  be  made  by  the  heads  of  the  respective 
governments — ^the  high  contracting  parties,  as  they  are 
termed.  In  the  very  preamble  to  the  treaty  there  is  this 
expression : 

"The  high  contracting  parties  have" — 

Then  omitting  some  portions  which  aje  immaterial — 
"for  that  purpose  appointed  as  their  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries"— 

Then  it  goes  on  to  enumerate — 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"His  Britannic  Majesty  the  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
0.  M.,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
at  Washington." 

This  affords  a  clear  definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  "high  contracting  parties." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind 
that  under  article  3  a  decision  of  this  joint  high  com- 
mission of  inquiry  brings  a  controversy  to  the  same  po- 
sition in  which  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  an 
agreement  between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  or  his 
ministers  on  the  one  side  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  State  on  the  other. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  agreed  at  the  outset  that  it  is 
justiciable,  while  in  the  former  case  the  decision  that  it 
is  justiciable  is  reached  by  the  interposition  of  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry.  In  both  cases  this  question  must 
go  to  the  Senate.  I  dismiss  that,  however,  as  unworthy 
of  further  attention,  and  because  further  argument  is 
unnecessary,  since  the  resolution  of  ratification  provides 
for  the  situation  created  by  a  report  of  the  commission 
of  inquiry  under  article  3. 

But  it  is  alleged,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  but  an 
entering  wedge  for  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  With 
all  due  respect  to  those  who  make  this  allegation,  it  is  a 
chimera,  a  baseless  vision  of  the  imagination.  This 
country  of  ours  is  not  going  to  enter  into  entangling 
alliances ;  we  are  not  going  to  depart  from  the  policy  of 
a  hundred  3'ears,  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  dictated  and  determined  by  every  consideration 
of  public  policy. 

Mr.  Hitohcook:  Mr.  President 

The  Vioe-Pbesident  :  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Burton:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hitchcock: .1  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
forgotten  that  he  himself  has  been  widely  quoted  in  the 
public  press  as  being  of  the  opinion  that  this  treaty 
would  probably  lead  to  other  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  nature  of  an 
alliance. 

Mr.  Burton:  Mr.  President,  I  indulge  in  what  per- 
haps is  the  indiscretion  of  patronizing  a  clipping  bureau, 
and  I  did  see  a  paragraph  to  that  effect  in  a  newspaper, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  in  New  York  City.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  state  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  it  was  utterly  without  foundation,  and  I  did  not, 
of  course,  dignify  it  with  any  denial.  It  is  possible 
that  lucubration  was  copied  into  some  other  newspaper. 
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but  I  trust  it  did  not  get  into  the  paper  of  which  the 
Senator  from  I^ebraska  is  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Hitchcock:  The  paper  to  which  I  refer,  in 
which  the  interview  originated,  was  a  paper  published 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  known  to  be  very  friendly  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  often  the  medium  in  which 
he  publishes  views  on  public  questions. 

Mr.  Burton:  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  paper 
you  refer. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  :  I  refer  to  the  Cleveland  Leader.  In 
the  Cleveland  Jjeader  of  March  11,  1911,  Senator  Bur- 
ton is  quoted  at  considerable  length,  and,  among  other 
things,  he  said: 

"Of  course,  that  is  a  separate  treaty  between  two  na- 
tions, and  its  effect  would  not  be  changed  directly. 
However,  the  making-  of  an  arbitration  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  probably  would  lead  to  a  definite  expres- 
sion of  England's  position  and,  little  by  little,  to  other 
relations  between  the  three  countries'* 

Mr.  Bueton:  What  is  that  last  sentence? 

Mr.  Hitchcock  (reading) : 

"The  three  countries'' — 

That  is.  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States — 

"possibly  to  an  alliance  between  them.  That  would  do 
away  with  any  fear  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Burton:  The  language  as  used  there  does  not 
involve  any  alliance  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
usually  employed. 

Mr.  Hitchcock:  It  reads  "possibly  to  an  alliance 
between  them." 

Mr.  Burton  :  I  beg  the  Senator  to  take  my  assurance 
that  T  never  used  any  language  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  President 

The  Vice-President:  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Williams:  Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield 
just  for  a  suggestion  there  to  this  effect,  that  if  this 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  be  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  then  the  identical  treaty  with  France  will  be  an 
alliance  with  France;  the  identical  treaty  with  Ger- 
many will  be  an  alliance  with  Germany;  and  the  iden- 
tical treaty  with  Italy  will  be  an  alliance  with  Italy; 
and  when  we  get  through  the  United  States  will  be  in 
alliance  with  everybody? 

Mr.  Burton  :  It  would  be  very  well  I  will  say  here, 
whether  so  stated  in  a  newspaper  or  not,  to  have  an 
alliance,  not  for  war,  not  for  offense  or  aggression,  but 
for  peace.  Some  language  used  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons  has  been  quoted  very 
extensively  to  show  that  he  expected  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States.  His  language  has  been  very  much 
misunderstood.  He  had  in  view  only  such  arrange- 
ments among  the  nations  as  would  keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  Eeed:  Mr.  President 

The  Vice-President:  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Burton:  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed:  Would  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  upon  the 
strength  of  these  treaties,  be  willing  to  cut  down  the 
military  appropriations  and  quit  building  battleships? 

Mr.  Burton  :  If  these  treaties  are  followed  by  other 
treaties,  yes.^  In  a  measure  they  furnish  grounds  for 
abating  our  military  and  naval  program  if  they  are  car- 


ried into  effect  by  the  countries  interested.  We  cannot 
accomplish  everything  in  a  day.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  knows  that  no  one  has  been  more  strenuous 
than  I  have  been  in  opposing  the  ambitious  battleship 
program  of  recent  years ;  and  I  am  promoting  the  same 
views  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  these  treaties. 

Mr.  Eeed:  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  think  there 
is  any  confidence  manifested  in  them  when  we  are  asked 
not  only  to  continue  our  military  appropriations,  but 
when  England,  Germany,  and  Prance  are  enormously 
increasing  their  armaments? 

Mr.  Burton:  Of  course  no  one  can  speak  for  those 
who  are  making  these  recommendations.  I,  at  least, 
do  not  pretend  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
accomplish  in  a  day  the  great  results  which  would  fol- 
low from  the  general  adoption  of  a  policy  of  arbitration. 
I'here  is  no  one  who  imagines  for  a  minute  that  these 
treaties  are  going  to  create  any  millennium  or  even 
bring  us  to  the  gates  of  a  millennium  of  peace.  The 
most  that  we  can  say  is  that  they  are  the  best  arbitra- 
tion treaties  that  have  been  framed  and  they  mark  an 
advance  in  the  great  movement  for  peace  and  for  the 
decrease  of  war. 

It  has  been  said  here,  Mr.  President,  that  these  treaties 
arbitrate  everything.  Look  at  their  wording.  The  first 
article  provides: 

"All  differences  hereafter  arising  between  the  high 
contracting  parties,  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
adjust  by  diplomacy,  relating  to  international  matters 
in  which  the  high  contracting  parties  are  concerned  by 
virtue  of  a  claim  of  right  made  by  one  against  the  other 
under  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  which  are  justiciable  in 
their  nature  by  reason  of  being  susceptible  of  decision 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  law  or  equity, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion established  at  the  Hague. 

Under  the  second  article  a  somewhat  wider  range  of 
controversies  may  be  submitted,  but  the  finding  of  the 
commission  is  not  conclusive  or  binding,  and  I  think  it 
comes  with  very  poor  grace  for  us,  who  have  been  among 
the  most  prominent  in  the  Hague  convention,  who  have 
recommended  commissions  of  inquiry,  who  have  recom- 
mended, indeed,  by  our  diplomatic  representatives  com- 
pulsory agreements  in  submitting  certain  controversies 
to  such  commissions,  to  come  in  here  and  say  that  we 
shall  be  incurring  danger  by  leaving  any  controversy  to 
a  commission  of  inquiry  when  the  provision  is  protected 
by  a  condition  that  the  finding  shall  not  be  conclusive 
or  binding. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  third  clause 
of  article  3  will  not  be  voted  out,  because  it  is  the  very 
best  feature  of  this  whole  treaty.  First,  when  there  is 
general  agreement  between  the  executive  heads  of  the 
respective  countries  that  a  controversy  shall  be  arbi- 
trated, it  goes  to  arbitration,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Senate.  Second,  there  is  this  pro- 
vision, that  any  dispute  may  be  referred  to  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  but  that  the  decision  shall  not  be  binding; 
and  to  that  is  joined  a  most  helpful  condition,  that  on 
the  request  of  either  of  the  parties  there  may  be  a  delay 
of  one  year  to  give  time  for  that  deliberation  which,  if 
it  would  not  have  prevented  all  wars,  would  have  pre- 
vented many  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  disastrous  con- 
tests in  the  history  of  the  world.  Third,  when  there  is 
a  disagreement  between  the  executive  heads  of  the  two 
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countries^  then  the  question  may  be  left  to  a  commiBsion 
of  inquiiy  to  determine  whether  it  is  justiciable.  That 
commission  of  inquiry  can  make  no  decision  that  has 
any  greater  binding  force  or  sanction  than  would  be 
true  in  case  there  is  no  dispute  about  their  arbitrable 
quality.  The  provision  for  a  commission,  too,  gives  the 
opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  views,  for  argument, 
and  for  delay,  if  necessary,  for  the  interposition  of  diplo- 
macy to  see  if  the  question  can  be  settled,  and  then  the 
question  is  left  again  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Beed:  Mr.  President 

The  Vice-President:  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Burton  :  I  very  much  regret  that  I  have  only  a 
few  moments  more,  but  if  the  question  is  very  brief 

Mr.  Beed  :  It  is  just  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  Button:  Very  well. 

Mr.  Beed:  Suppose  that  during  that  year  of  delay, 
w*hen  our  hands  are  absolutely  tie^  some  foreign  coun- 
try was  fortifying  a  position  it  had  obtained  in  South 
America,  would  the  Senator  be  willing  that  we  should 
have  our  hands  tied  for  that  year  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Burton:  Our  hands  would  not  be  tied  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Mr.  Beed:  How  would  we  avoid  it? 

Mr.  Burton:  One  of  the  things  most  carefully  pro- 
vided for  in  The  Hague  convention  is  that  the  delay 
necessary  for  a  decision  shall  not  prevent  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  troops  and  shall  not  prevent  preparation  for  war. 
Nothing  in  these  treaties  forbids  preparation  for  war. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  think,  if  he  reads  them, 
will  agree  with  me  in  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not 
mean  anything  of  the  kind. 

Then  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  discussion 
here  in  good  faith  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Senate.  In 
either  case,  whether  the  question  comes  to  us  from  the 
Executive  department  or  from  this  commission  of  in- 
quiry, there  is  a  moral  obligation  not  to  refuse  arbitra- 
tion in  a  proper  case.  We  cannot  carelessly  or  under 
the  dictate  of  selfishness  or  a  disposition  for  natijonal 
aggrandizement  refuse  to  arbitrate.  We  must  exercise 
good  faith  and  honor.  The  legal  right  does  exist  to 
refuse  to  ratify  an  agreement,  whether  it  comes  to  us  as 
the  result  of  a  finding  that  it  is  justiciable  imder  article 
3  or  imder  article  1.  Under  either  article  there  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  IJnited 
States  is  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power.  But  the 
treaty  recognizes  the  further  fact  that  these  are  arbitra- 
tion treaties  whose  provisions  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 
We  have  already  entered  into  engagements  of  the  same 
character. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  England  would  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  as  England  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
refer  the  question  to  a  senate.  I  have  no  fear  but  the 
English  government  will  take  care  of  itself;  but  there 
is  a  very  substantial  concession  made  here  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  that  self- 
governing  colonies  may  consider  propositions  pertaining 
to  them.  Their  consent  is  required  as  well  as  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  gain  of  ratifying  these 
treaties?  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  late  admin- 
istration of  President  Boosevelt  and  to  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Boot,  for  negotiating  and  securing  the 
ratification  of  the  treaties  of  1908  with  a  number  of 


nations.  They  went  to  the  high-water  mark  that  was 
possible  at  that  time;  they  made  a  great  advance;  but 
all  those  treaties  contained  certain  exceptions — ^honor, 
vital  interests,  independence,  and  questions  in  which  the 
interests  of  third,  parties  are  concerned.  Two  of  those 
expressions — ^^Tionor  and  vital  interests'* — are  so  vague, 
so  non-susceptible  of  definition  that  so  long  as  they  ap- 
pear in  a  treaty  we  can  have  no  certainty  of  beneficial 
or  salutary  results.  This  treaty  establishes  a  standard 
which  is  the  only  correct  one,  a  standard  under  which 
arbitration  may  assume  increasing  importance  as  peace 
and  goodwill  increase  and  international  jurisprudence 
includes  a  larger  number  of  questions,  the  standard  of 
justiciability,  of  right  between  nation  and  nation  the 
same  as  between  man  and  man.  Constant  friction  and 
irritation  would  arise  if  the  treaty  made  exceptions  of 
questions  of  honor,  vital  interests,  and  questions  involv- 
ing third  parties.  Either  nation  might  hide  behind  the 
vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  those  words.  The  words 
of  the  pending  treaties  have  not  received  absolute  defi- 
nition— the  Senate  would  have  a  right  to  decide  whether 
a  question  was  justiciable — ^but  they  are  based  on  the 
right  principle  for  the  growth  of  peace  among  nations.  . 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  their  ratification. 
Furthermore,  to  reject  these  treaties  today  and  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  rejecting  the  advances  of 
other  nations  would  be  to  put  ourselves  out  of  line  with 
that  great  march  of  progress  toward  a  better  day  of 
amity  and  goodwill,  in  which  in  the  past  we  have  borne 
so  prominent  a  part. 


An  Anthropologist's  View  of  War.* 

By  Franz  Boas,  Professor  of  Anthropolo8:y  in 
Columbia  University. 

In  the  early  days  of  mankind,  our  earth  was  thinly  ' 
settled.  Small  groups  of  human  beings  were  scattered 
here  and  there ;  the  members  of  each  horde  were  one  in 
speech,  one  in  customs,  one  in  superstitious  beliefs. 
From  place  to  place  they  roamed,  folio  wing ,  the  game 
that  furnished  their  subsistence,  or  digging  roots  and 
picking  the  fruits  of  trees  and  bushes  to  allay  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  They  were  held  together  by  the  strong 
bands  of  habit.  The  gain  of  one  member  of  the  horde 
Vas  the  gain  of  the  whole  group,  the  loss  and  harm  done 
to  one,  was  loss  and  harm  to  the  whole  social  group.  No 
one  had  interests  at  stake  that  were  not  also  the  inter- 
ests of  his  fellows. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  hunting  grounds  lived  other 
groups,  different  in  speech,  different  in  customs,  perhaps 
even  different  in  appearance,  whose  very  existence  was 
a  source  of  danger.  They  preyed  upon  the  game,  they 
threatened  inroads  upon  the  harvest  of  roots  and  fruits. 
They  acted  in  a  different  manner;  their  reasoning  and 
feeling  were  unintelligible ;  they  had  no  part  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  horde.  Thus  they  stood  opposed  to  it  as 
beings  of  another  kind,  with  whom  there  could  be  no 
community  of  interest.  To  harm  them,  if  possible  to 
annihilate  them,  was  a  self-evident  act  of  self-preserva- 
tion. 

Thus  the  most  primitive  form  of  society  presents  to 

♦  ThiB  article  was  printed  in  pamphlet  No.  52  (March, 
1912)  of  the  American  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation. 
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us  the  picture  of  continuous  strife.  The  hand  of  each 
member  of  one  horde  was  raised  against  each  member 
of  all  other  hordes.  Always  on  the  alert  to  protect 
himself  and  his  kindred^  man  considered  it  an  act  of 
high  merit  to  kill  the  stranger.  , 

Human  inventions  improved.  The  herd  of  hunters 
learned  the  art  of  better  providing  for  its  needs.  The 
people  learned  how  to  store  up  food  and  thus  to  provide 
for  the  future.  With  the  greater  regularity  of  the  food 
supply  and  a  decreased  frequency  of  periods  of  starva- 
tion the  number  of  members  in  the  community  in- 
creased. Weaker  hordes,  who  still  followed  the  older 
methods  of  hunting  and  food  gathering,  were  exter- 
minated or,  profiting  by  the  example  of  their  neighbors, 
learned  .their  new  arts  and  also  increased  in  numbers. 
Thus  the  groups  that  felt  a  solidarity  among  themselves 
became  larger  and  by  the  extermination  of  small,  iso- 
lated hordes,  that  remained  in  more  primitive  condi- 
tions, the  total  number  of  groups  that  stood  opposed  to 
one  another  became  gradually  less. 

Development  op  Larger  TTnits. 

We  do  not  venture  to  trace  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  steps  by  which  the  homogeneous  groups  be- 
came diversified,  or  by  which  the  opposing  groups  came 
into  closer  contact.  We  can  imagine  that  the  widows 
and  daughters  of  the  slain,  who  became  a  welcome  prey 
to  the  victors,  established  in  time  kindlier  relations  be- 
1  tween  their  new  masters  and  their  kin ;  we  may  imagine 
that  the  economic  advantages  of  peacefully  acquiring 
tlie  coveted  property  of  neighbors  rather  than  taking  it 
by  main  force  added  their  share  to  establishing  kindlier 
relations;  we  may  attribute  an  important  influence  to 
the  weakening  of  old  bonds  of  unity  due  to  the  gradual 
dispersion  of  the  increasing  number  of  members  of  the 
community.  No  matter  how  the  next  steps  in  political 
development  happened,  we  see  that,  with  increasing  eco- 
nomic complexity,  the  hostility  between  the  groups  be- 
comes less.  If  it  was  right  before  to  slay  every  one 
outside  of  the  small  horde,  we  find  now  tribes  that  have 
a  limited  community  of  interests,  that,  under  normal 
conditions  live  at  peace,  although  enmities  may  spring 
up  at  slight  provocation.  The  group  that  lives  nor- 
mally at  peace  has  much  increased  in  size,  and  while 
the  feeling  of  solidarity  may  have  decreased,  its  scope 
has  become  immensely  wider. 

Disappearing  Groups. 

We  may  give  a  few  examples  of  these  conditions 
among  the  primitive  members  of  mankind.  The  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa  are  a  people  that  is  being  exter- 
minated, because  everybody's  hand  is  raised  against 
them,  and  theirs  against  everybody.  Among  the  tribes 
of  more  advanced  type  of  culture  that  surround  them, 
their  small  bands  are  being  annihilated.  They  feel 
themselves  a  group  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  for  them  there  is  no  place  in  the  life  of  their  neigh- 
bors. So  a  bitter  war  has  been  waged  for  centuries  and 
is  on  the  point  of  ending  with  the  extinction  of  the 
Bushmen.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  parts  of  South 
America,  where  the  hunting  Indian  is  outlawed  like  the 
wild  South  African. 

Xot  so  in  more  advanced  types  of  society.  Notwith- 
standing the  cruel  wars  between  the  natives  of  our 
northern  continent,  there  had  been  laid  the  germs  of 
larger    political   units    among    which    peace    normally 


reigned.  The  fierce  Iroquois  created  a  desert  around 
them,  but  in  their  midst  developed  a  large  industrious 
community.  The  Zulu  of  South  Africa,  the  terror  of 
the  country,  formed  a  unit  infinitely  larger  than  any  of 
those  that  existed  before. 

This  process  of  enlargement  of  political  units  and 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  those  that  were  nat- 
urally at  war  with  one  another  began  in  the  earliest 
times,  and  has  continued  without  interruption,  almost 
always  in  the  same  direction.  Even  though  hostilities 
have  broken  out  frequently  between  parts  of  what  had 
come  to  be  a  large  political  unit,  the  tendency  of  uni- 
fication has  in  the  long  run  been  more  powerful  than 
that  of  disintegration.  We  see  the  powers  at  work  in 
antiquity,  when  the  urban  states  of  Greece  and  of  Italy 
were  gradually  welded  into  larger  wholes;  we  see  it 
again  at  work  after  the  breaking  up  of  ancient  society 
in  the  development  of  new,  states  from  the  fragments 
of  the  old  ones ;  and  later  on  in  the  disappearance  of  tfie 
small  feudal  states. 

Present  Conditions. 

In  the  nations  of  our  days  in  which  law  rules  supreme, 
we  find  the  greatest  numbers  of  people  united  in  politi- 
cal units  that  the  world  has  seen.  Here  war  is  ex- 
cluded, because  all  members  are  subject  to  the  same  law, 
and  excessive  strains  iil  the  community,  that  lead  to 
internal  bloodshed,  have  decreased  in  numbers,  al- 
though perhaps  not  in  violence,  among  those  nations  in 
which  the  whole  masses  of  the  people  enjoy  somewhat 
equal  advantages  of  education. 

Thus  the  history  of  mankind  shows  us  the  grand 
spectacle  of  the  grouping  of  man  in  units  of  ever  in- 
creasing size  that  live  together  in  peace,  and  that  are 
ready  to  go  to  war  only  with  other  groups  outside  of 
their  own  limits.  Notwithstanding  all  temporstry  revo- 
lutions and  the  shattering  of  larger  unitu  for  the  time 
being,  the  progress  in  the  direction  of  unification  has 
been  so  regular  and  so  marked  that  we  must  needs  con- 
clude that  the  tendencies  which  have  swayed  this  devel- 
opment in  the  past  will  govern  our  history  in  the  future. 
The  concept  of  nationalities  of  the  size  of  our  modern 
nations  would  have  been  just  as  inconceivable  in  early 
times  of  the  history  of  mankind,  as  appears  now  the 
concept  bf  unity  of  interests  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  or  at  least  of  all  those  who  share  the  same  type 
of  cirilization  and  are  subject  to  the  same  economical 
conditions.  The  historical  development  shows,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  feeling  of  opposition  of  one  group 
toward  another  is  solely  an  expression  of  existing  con- 
ditions, and  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  permanence 
of  these  conditions. 

Possibility  of  Further  Extension. 

The  practical  difficulties  that  seem  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  formation  of  still  larger  units  count  for 
naught  before  the  inexorable  laws  of  history.  The 
reasons  that  have  kept  political  units  apart  are  mani- 
fold, but  none  of  them  have  resisted  the  attacks  of 
changing  conditions.  In  modern  times  that  abhorrence 
of  members  of  a  strange  horde  which  sprang  from  the 
idea  that  they  are  specifically  different  is  on  the  point 
of  vanishing.  We  still  find  it  in  the  so-called  race  in- 
stincts of  the  whites,  as  opposed  to  the  negro  and 
Asiatic,  and  in  the  anti-Semitic  movement,  but  in  most 
of  these  cases  rather  as  an  element  of  internal  strife 
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than  as  one  that  leads  to  war.  It  is  still  active  in  the 
wars  of  extermination  that  are  waged  against  primitive 
tribes^  but  these  are  nearly  at  an  end^  owing  to  the  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  weakest  tribes.  In  course 
of  time  differences  in  customs  and  beliefs^  differences  in 
form  of  government  and  social  structure,  devotion  to 
ruling  dynasty,  community  of  economic  interests,  same- 
ness of  language,  have  been  held  as  causes  that  separate 
distinct  communities  and  compel  them  to  take  hostile 
attitudes  toward  one  another. 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  not  any  rational  cause  that 
forms  opposing  groups,  but  solely  the  emotional  value 
of  an  idea  that  holds  together  the  members  of  each 
group  and  exalts  their  feeling  of  solidarity  and  great- 
ness to  such  an  extent  that  compromises  with  other 
groups  become  impossible.  In  this  mental  attitude  we 
may  readily  recognize  the  survival  of  the  feeling  of  spe- 
cific differences  between  the  hordes,  transferred  in  part 
from  the  feeling  of  physical  differences  to  that  of  men- 
tal differences.  The  modem  enthusiasm  for  the  supe- 
riority of  the  so-called  "Aryan  Eace,^*  of  the  "Teutonic 
Race,'*  the  Pan-German  and  Pan-Slavish  ideals  can  only 
be  understood  in  this  light.  It  is  the  old  feeling  of  spe- 
cific differences  between  social  groups  in  a  new  disguise. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  feeling  is  not  based  on 
any  real  racial  or  other  relationship,  but  that  it  is 
merely  an  expression  of  a  strong  emotion  that  is  con- 
nected with  a  vague  idea  of  supposed  relationship. 

Race  Relationships. 

Recent  investigations  of  anthropologists  have  demon- 
strated that  no  such  thing  as  an  "Aryan  Race"  exists, 
but  th^t  the  people  of  Europe  are  related  by  descent, 
no  matter  what  language  they  speak;  and  that  Finns, 
Hungarians,  Turks,  and  Basques  must  be  included  in 
the  family  of  the  European  race.  Still  less  can  any  of 
the  existing  nations  of  Europe  claim  a  homogeneous 
descent.  The  North  French  are  quite  different  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  Central  French,  and  then  again  from 
the  South  French ;  while  the  North  French  resemble  the 
inhabitants  of  parts  of  northern  Germany,  the  Central 
French  those  of  southern  Germany.  The  Germans  east  of 
the  Elbe  are  largely  descendants  of  a  Slavic  people  whom 
they  still  resemble  in  appearance.  In  Great  Britain 
the  Welsh  are  different  from  the  English,  and  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  present  well-marked  characteris- 
tics. The  same  is  true  of  Italy,  where  great  differences 
in  appearance  are  found  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  of  the  southern  provinces.  And  how  great 
is  the  heterogeneity  of  descent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whose  ancestors  will  embrace  more  and 
more  all  the  nationalities  of  Europe.  Students  of  an- 
thropology are  unanimous  in  discarding  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  descent  of  each  nation  and  of  the  pride  in  the 
purity  of  descent  of  any  one  particular  type,  which 
gives  to  the  individuals  representing  that  tvpe  the  right 
to  place  themselves  on  a  plane  high  over  that  occupied 
by  all  other  members  of  mankind.  The  lack  of  an  ob- 
jective basis  of  unity  becomes  clearest  when  the  inter- 
relationship of  all  blondes  or  of  all  the  brunettes  is 
claimed,  which  is  obviously  not  accompanied  by  any  true 
feeling  of  kinship. 

The  Bonds  op  Language. 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  our  present  period  com- 
munity of  language  is  a  strong  bond  that  holds  nations 


together.  It  is,  however,  not  very  long  that  the  bonds 
of  language  have  been  felt  so  intensely.  Language 
establishes  a  basis  .of  mutual  understanding  on  which  a 
community  of  interests  may  arise.  The  pleasure  of 
hearing  one^s  own  tongue  spoken  in  a  foreign  country 
creates  at  once  between  its  speakers  a  feeling  of  com- 
radeship that  is  quite  real,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  speakers  of  the  idiom.  The 
necessity  of  easy  communication  between  the  members 
of  one  nation  has  also  led  generally  to  the  endeavor  to 
make  one  language  the  ruling  language  throughout  the 
whole  state.  When  there  is  a  great  difference  of  lan- 
guages, as  in  Austria,  the  national  unity  seems  to  us 
feeble.  One  of  the  few  exceptions  in  which  language 
is  not  the  controlling  bond  of  the  members  of  a  nation- 
ality is  Switzerland. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  recognize  that  unity  of  language 
is  also  more  an  ideal  than  a  real  bond;  not  only  that 
divergence  of  dialects  makes  communication  difficult, 
but  community  of  thought  among  the  members  of  dif- 
ferent social  classes  is  also  so  slight  that  no  communica- 
tion of  deeper  thought  and  feeling  is  possible.  The 
Provengal  and  the  North  French,  the  Bavarian  and  the 
Westphalian  peasant,  the  Sicilian  and  the  Florentine 
are  hopelessly  divided,  owing  to  differences  of  language ; 
and  the  educated  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen, 
and  Germans  have  more  in  common  than  each  has  with 
the  uneducated  classes  of  his  own  pommunity. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  feeling  of  solidarity  among 
the  members  of  each  nation  is  not  based  by  any  means 
on  objective  traits  common  to  all  of  them — although 
the  manner  of  thinking  and  living  may  impose  certain 
mental  forms  upon  each  community — ^but  upon  sub- 
jective ideals  that  possess  a  strong  emotional  value. 
From  primitive  times  on  such  ideals  have  existed,  but 
in  ever-changing  form.  Now  one  idea  has  been  the  cen- 
ter of  public  sentiment,  then  another.  With  them  the 
political  groupings  of  mankind  have  changed.  All  have 
had  the  power  to  create  passions  that  have  led  each 
community  to  defend  what  it  believed  to  be  ideal  against 
foreign  attacks,  or  even  indorsed  the  attempt  to  force 
it  upon  the  unwilling  neighbors. 

Conclusions. 

Thus  the  study  of  all  types  of  people,  primitive  as 
well  as  advanced,  shows  two  peculiar  traits :  the  one  the 
constant  increase  in  size  of  the  social  units  that  believe 
in  the  same  ideal;  the  other  the  constant  variation  of 
these  ideals.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  important  conclu- 
sion that  neither  the  belief  is  justified  that  the  modern 
nations  represent  the  largest  attainable  social  units,  nor 
the  other  that  the  ideals  of  the  present  groups — and 
with  them  the  groups — ^will  be  permanent. 

Most  important  of  all,  if  we  understand  that  the  feel- 
ing of  opposition  to  the  stranger,  which  accompanies 
the  feeling  of  solidarity  of  the  nation,  is  the  survival  of 
the  primitive  feeling  of  specific  differences,  we  are 
brought  clearly  face  to  face  with  those  forces  that  will 
ultimately  abolish  warfare  as  well  as  legislative  con- 
flicts between  nations ;  that  will  put  an  end  not  only  to 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  those  representing  a  distinct 
ideal,  but  also  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  that  favor 
the  members  of  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
members  of  mankind. 
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Reprinted  from  Science^  of  February  23,  1912. 

Pedagogy  lays  ever  greater  emphasis  on  positive  sug- 
gestion of  the  things  that  are  good  to  do,  rather  than 
on  negative  prohibition  of  what  is  undesirable.  The 
peace  movement,  as  one  of  the  biggest  educational  prob- 
lems now  in  hand,  is  applying  this  principle  in  many 
ways.  Everything  which  makes  more  evident  the  com- 
mon interests  of  mankind  tends  toward  peace  as  it 
awakens  the  larger  loyalties  which  more  and  more  take 
the  place  of  primitive  Chauvinism.  The  things  which 
are  specifically  national  are  few  and  the  things  which 
are  coextensive  with  human  thought  and  human  effort, 
many.  If  a  realization  of  this  fact  were  deep  enough 
and  wide  enough  men  would  a,ltogether  refuse  to  allow 
their  interest  and  their  public  moneys  to  be  diverted 
from  the  great  common  task,  the  advance  of  knowledge 
and  its  application  to  human  welfare,  by  the  little 
jealousies  between  groups  which  happen  to  live  under 
different  political  organizations.  The  Foundation  for 
the  Promotion  of  Internationalism  at  The  Hague  has 
for  its  purpose  the  furthering  of  those  movenients  for 
intellectual  and  social  progress  which  are  international 
in  scope,  and  by  so  doing  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  world  peace. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  such  ends  are  to  be  realized,  the 
efforts  made  must  tend  to  meet  practical  needs  in  various 
fields  of  thought  and  action  and  not  merely  express  a 
vague  aspiration  toward  abstract  ends.  The  Founda- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Internationalism  has  there- 
fore addressed  itself  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  various 
movements  for  internationalism  and  the  needs  which 
they  indicate,  the  shortcomings  of  previous  efforts  and 
the  most  profitable  lines  for  future  advancement.  Two 
monographs  already  prepared  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Eijkman, 
director  of  the  Preliminary  Office  of  the  Foundation, 
deal  with  "I/Intemationalisme  Medical,"  1910,  and 
"L'lnternationalisme  Scientifique,"  1911,  and  these  vol- 
umes furnish  a  most  impressive  argument  for  the  "or- 
ganization of  organizations^*  contemplated  by  the  foun- 
dation. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  international  organi- 
zation may  be  best  estimated  perhaps  by  considering 
what  national  associations  have  already  accomplished 
within  their  more  limited  territory.  The  services  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
The  American  Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  for  example,  have  been  notable  forces 
in  their  respective  fields.  Such  organizations  serve  a 
twofold  purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  by  their  meetings 
and  by  their  publications  they  serve  as  a  medium  of 
communication  between  their  members,  bringing  the 
experience  of  each  to  the  service  of  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  serve  as  an  authoritative  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  public,  furthering  as  occasion  de- 
mands a  popular  knowledge  of  the  subjects  with  which 
thev  deal,  and  presenting  a  united  influence  upon  offi- 
cial action  to  which  their  sciences  are,  or  should  be, 
related. 

The  transition  from  such  national  societies  to  inter- 


national ones  has  been  a  natural  and  inevitable  one,  and 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  world  organizations  and 
world  congresses,  in  profusion.  How  numerous  such 
international  efforts  have  been  no  one  probably  realized 
until  Dr.  Eijkman  brought  them  together  (for  medicine 
and  for  pure  science  and  letters)  in  the  two  volumes  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  In  the  second  of  his 
books  he  lists  over  600  international  organizations,  and 
Professor  Baskerville,  in  an  article  on  International 
Congresses  in  Science  for  November  11,  1910,  cata- 
logues 125  international  congresses  in  science  alone. 
These  diverse  international  societies  and  congresses  have 
proved  of  great  importance;  but  they  fall  far  short  of 
the  needs,  for  a  world  organization  of  intellectual  effort. 
For  the  most  part  there  has  been  no  permanent  organi- 
zation to  connect  adequately  the  work  of  successive  con- 
gresses, and  there  has  nowhere  been  a  due  correlation 
between  the  work  of  different  groups,  drawn  together 
often  by  some  local  or  temporary  need.  There  is  dupli- 
cation on  the  one  hand,  with  unoccupied  fields  on  the 
other,  and  while  certain  congresses  have  been  markedly 
successful,  others  have  fallen  short  of  reasonable  expec- 
tation. All  these  defects  must  be  to  some  extent  in- 
herent in  human  undertakings;  but  they  could  surely 
be  minimized  by  a  central  bureau  which  could  correlate 
the  more  important  lines  of  intellectual  activity  and 
give  to  each  of  them  a  permanent  organization. 

Such  an  idea  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
Centrale  des  Institutions  internationales  at  Brussels  and 
to  the  calling  together,  under  its  auspices,  of  the  Con- 
jures mondial  des  Associations  Internationales  in  1910. 
The  field  covered  by  this  congress  was  so  wide,  however, 
that  it  could  hardly  hope  to  accomplish  very  much  along 
specific  lines.  Every  sort  of  international  movement 
was  included  in  the  Brussels  program,  and  it  is  a  some- 
what large  task  to  organize  all  at  once  the  whole  field  of 
international  life.  The  Foundation  for  the  Promotion 
of  Internationalism  at  The  Hague  has  wisely  deter- 
mined to  address  itself  rather  to  the  specific  problems 
presented  by  certain  definite  branches  of  science  than 
to  any  all-embracing  programs. 

The  most  promising  line  of  advance,  as  Dr.  Eijkman 
has  well  shown  in  his  volume  on  "Uinternationalisme 
scientifique,*^  has  been  marked  out  by  the  development 
of  permanent  organizations  of  international  scope,  but 
dealing  with  related  problems  and  representing  natu- 
rally cooperative  groups.  Of  these  the  Association  in- 
ternationale  des  Academies  furnishes  the  most  notable 
example.  Representing  as  it  does  twenty-two  academies 
in  the  leading  scientific  nations  in  the  world,  it  occupies 
an  authoritative  position  in  pure  science  and  letters,  and 
it  has  undertaken  since  its  first  general  meeting  in  1901 
a  series  of  practical  tasks  of  the  first  magnitude,  tasks 
which  only  a  world  organization  could  successfully  un- 
dertake. Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  publica- 
tion of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  an 
encyclopedia  of  Islam,  a  critical  edition  of  the  Mahab- 
harata,  an  annual  publication  of  physical  and  chemical 
constants,  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  thirtieth 
meridian,  the  organization  of  a  central  committee  for 
the  studv  of  the  brain  and  the  development  of  the  work 
of  the  Tnstitut  Marey  and  the  laboratories  on  Mont 
Rose. 

The  International  Association  of  Academies  still 
lacks^  however,  a  permanent  home  and  an  opportunity 
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for  correlating  its  efforts  with  those  of  similar  organiza- 
tions dealing  with  related  work  in  various  branches  of 
applied  science  and  art.  This  is  the  dream  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  Promotion  of  Internationalism,  a  series 
of  such  strong  international  bodies  representing  the  most 
important  fields  of  intellectual  endeavor,  all  with  per- 
manent bureaus  at  the  Hague,  and  all  working  together 
on  definitely  correlated  lines  for  the  organization  of 
human  effort. 

This  is  not  merely  a  dream.  Two  such  bureaus  are 
already  well  under  way  and  a  third  has  just  come  into 
existence.  The  Bureau  de  la  Commission  permanente 
des  Congres  intemationaux  de  Medecine  was  established 
at  the  16th  International  Congress  of  Medicine  at  Buda- 
pest in  1909.  Its  functions  include  the  general  plan- 
ning of  congresses  and  the  arbitration  of  disputed 
points,  the  designation  of  place  of  meeting,  standards 
for  membership,  ofiScial  languages,  number  and  scope 
of  sections  and  number  of  papers  presented,  scrutiny  of 
the  votes  passed  by  sections,  corresponclence  with  other 
international  congresses  and  societies  in  order  to  avoid 
conflict,  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  medical  ques- 
tions requiring  international  cooperation  and  the  insti- 
tution of  commissions  for  such  purposes.  At  the  Brus- 
sels meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Pharmacy 
in  1910  a  similar  organization  was  effected  in  the  shape 
of  a  Bureau  permanent  de  la  Federation  intemationale 
de  Pharmacie,  also  with  offices  at  the  Hague.  The  ob- 
jects of  this  international  federation  are  fully  and  defi- 
nitely outlined,  and  include  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination of  data  in  regard  to  scientific  and  practical 
pharmacy,  the  promotion  of  uniformity  in  educational 
requirements  for  pharmacists,  the  study  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  in  regard  to  laws  relating  to  phar- 
macy, the  organization  of  international  pharmaceutical 
congresses,  collaboration  with  other  international  socie- 
ties and  many  more.  The  third  permanent  interna- 
tional bureau  at  the  Hague  has  just  been  established 
in  the  form  of  a  Bureau  permanent  de  FInstitut  inter- 
national de  Statistique. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  International- 
ism, which  was  an  active  agent  in  the  creation  of  these 
three  bureaus,  is  anxious  to  continue  its  admirable  work 
by  the  development  of  similar  permanent  organizations 
in  related  fields.  Dr.  Eijkman,  its  director,  is  at  pres- 
ent in  America  with  a  view  to  arousing  interest  in  three 
such  undertakings  which  seem  of  immediate  practical 
importance.  The  first  of  these  is  a  permanent  interna- 
tional bureau  for  pure  science  and  letters  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  natural  development  of  the  International 
Association  of  Academies  and  might  properly  be  under- 
taken under  its  auspices.  The  second  is  a  similar  bureau 
for  hygiene  (public  health  would  be  a  far  better  term, 
but  the  word  hygiene  is  probably  too  firmly  entrenched 
in  European  parlance  to  be  dislodged).  Public  health 
has  far  outgrown  the  bounds  of  medicine,  since  it  in- 
cludes specialists  in  engineering,  biology,  bacteriology, 
chemistry,  and  statistics,  as  well  as  in  medical  science; 
and  the  Permanent  Commission  of  International  Medi- 
cal Congresses  at  its  first  meeting  in  London  endorsed 
the  plan  for  a  bureau  of  hygiene  at  the  Hague.  No 
field  of  scientific  effort  has  more  manifold  international 
relations  than  public  health,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
may  take  definite  steps  toward  this  end  at  its  meeting 


in  Washington  next  fall.  Finally,  the  Foundation  for 
Internationalism  hopes  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
third  new  bureau  dealing  with  tecjjnology;  and  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  which  meets 
in  Washington  and  New  York  in  September  might  well 
institute  a  movement  toward  this  end. 

These  plans  for  international  scientific  bureaus  at 
the  Hague  have  the  cordial  support  of  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  is  financing  the  bureaus  so  far 
created  and  the  cooperation  of  the  leading  European 
men  of  science.  The  Preliminary  World  Conmaittee 
includes  in  a  list  of  several  hundred  the  names  of 
Arrhenius,  v.  Babes,  Bang,  Bertillon,  Ehrlich,  E. 
Fischer,  Pliigge,  R.  Hertwig,  van't  Hoff,  Landouzy, 
Leduc,  Lockyer,  Madsen,  Metchnikoff,  Oppenheim,  Ost- 
wald,  Bamsay,  Bichet,  Roux,  Rubner,  Salomansen,  San- 
arelli,  Schuster,  Scott-Sherrington  and  Waldeyer.  In 
the  United  States  he  has  already  secured  the  adhesion 
of  J.  McKeen  Cattdl,  Harvey  Gushing,  George  Dock, 
E.  Dana  Durand^  John  S.  Fulton,  George  E.  Hale, 
W.  G.  MacCallum,  S.  N.  D.  North,  Henry  Fairfield 
Osbom,  E.  C.  Pickering,  Ira  Remsen,  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott,  W.  H.  Welch  and  many  others. 

These  efforts  deserve  the  cordial  support  of  American 
men  of  science,  both  for  the  practical  service  which  the 
proposed  permanent  international  bureaus  would  render 
to  their  respective  sciences  and  arts  and  for  their  benefi- 
cent effect  upon  the  movement  for  peace  and  for  the 
progressive  organization  of  the  world. 

American  Museum  op  Natural  History,  New 
York. 


A    Franco-American    Manifestation   in 

the  French  Senate. 

From  "  Le  Figaro  "  of  March  6. 

A  very  pleasing  manifestation  of  friendly  feeling 
organized  by  the  French  Interparliamentary  Arbitration 
Group,  under  the  presidence  of  M.  d'Estoumelles  de 
Constant,  took  place  yesterday  in  the  Senate,  in  the  old 
chapel  room,  where  a  considerable  number  of  prominent 
members  of  parliament  gathered  about  Mr.  Robert 
Bacon,  United  States  Ambassador,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Bacon,  before  their  departure  from  France.  Among 
those  present  were  MM.  Emile  Loubet,  Antonin  Dubost, 
Raymond  Poincar6,  Briand,  Auguste  Rodin,  G.  Rivet, 
de  Selves,  Ij6pine,  Gaston  Menier,  Paul  Strauss,  Bailly- 
Blanchard,  Labiche,  Ferdinand-Dreyfus,  Messimy,  The- 
odore Reinach,  Chaumi6,  le  g^n^ral  Dalstein,  Mmes. 
Raymond  Poincar6,  Ribot,  Stephen  Pichon,  d^Estour- 
neiles  de  Constant,  MM.  Labb6,  Jean  Codet,  Astier, 
Barbier,  Libert,  Flandin,  Baudet,  Loz6.  Gravier,  Famy, 
Ferrier,  H.  Michel,  Jean  Morel,  Gascon,  Pic-Paris,  Cor- 
delet,  Couyba,  Borne,  Chapuis,  Malvielle,  Theveny, 
Pate,  Del6glise,  MoUard,  etc. 

M.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  opened  the  meeting  by 
thanking  the  guests  of  the  group  for  having  come,  with- 
out distinction  of  party  and  in  such  great  numbers,  to 
take  part  in  this  new  manifestation  of  Franco-American 
friendship:  then,  addressing  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  he  ex- 
pressed- to  him,  in  the  name  of  all,  the  regret  which  the 
departure  of  this  true  friend  of  France  caused  them. 
His  Embassy  was  a  home  (foyer)  ;  he  represented  his 
oountrv  there ;  his  family  also  was  to  be  found  there,  a 
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model  of  that  American  family  which  is  so  wori;hy  of 
being  known  and  which  we  learned  to  know  so  well  in 
his  house.  He  will  Jeave  with  us  sentiments  of  cordial 
confidence  between  the  two  countries  which  will  remain 
partners  (associes)  in  order  to  assure  the  triumph  of 
Right  in  the  worid. 

In  concluding,  M.  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant  offered, 
as  souvenir  of  this  meeting — ^not  of  adieu,  but  of  au 
revoir — ^to  Mr.  Boberi;  Bacon,  a  beautiful  statue  in 
bronze  by  Bodin,  ^^L'omhre  qui  parle  au  Dante"  which 
was  delivered  to  the  Ambassador  by  the  master  (maitre) 
himself,  and  to  Mrs.  Bacon  a  medal,  inspired  by  the 
painter  CarriSre,  who,  just  before  his  death,  wished  to 
symbolize,  said  M.  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  what 
there  is  best  and  purest  in  our  program  of  patriotic 
conciliation. 

Mr.  Boberi;  Bacon  then  rose  and  expressed,  with  pro- 
found emotion,  his  gratitude  to  the  group  which  had 
organized  this  manifestation  and  to  all  those  who  were 
taking  pari;  in  it.  Of  all  the  memories  which  he  would 
take  awav  with  him  of  his  mission,  none  would  be  dearer 
to  him  than  that  of  the  honor  done  that  day  to  his  coun- 
try through  him  personally  and  his  family.  He  shared 
heariily  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  President 
of  the  French  Arbitration  Group;  he  believed  in  the 
good  results  6f  the  cooperation  of  the  two  great  repub- 
lics for  the  triumph  of  law  in  the  worid,  "substituting 
for  the  call  to  force  the  call  to  justice.'^  And  after 
having  spoken  of  his  regret  to  leave  Paris,  his  pride  in 
the  title  of  friend  of  our  country,  which  had  just  been 
conferred  upon  him,  he  added  that  he  was  going  back 
to  his  native  land  to  reclaim  his  place  among  those  of 
his  fellow-citizens  who  are  at  heart  in  a  way  "voluntary 
ambassadors  to  France." 

These  charming  words  were  taken  up  by  M.  Ray- 
mond Poincar6,  who  congratulated  France  on  finding 
such  a  "voluntary  ambassador,"  for  M.  Boberi  Bacon, 
he  said,  is  a  very  enlightened  amateur  of  our  literature 
and  of  our  art,  as  well  as  a  trustworihv  friend  who 
knows  our  history  from  a  fair  and  careful  study  of  the 
affairs  of  our  country.  He  recalled  the  political  acts  of 
tlie  eminent  statesman  who,  under  the  Presidencv  of 
Mr.  Boosevelt,  performed  the  most  important  services, 
and  who  was  always  devoted  actively  and  fervently  to 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration. 

Mr.  Bobert  Bacon  will  not  be  forgotten  in  Paris,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  when  he  has  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try' 'Tie  will  aid  us  to  maintain  and  to  draw  more  closely 
between  the  two  nations  the  relations  whose  cordiality 
has  never  been  shaken,  and  which  may  contribute  in  the 
future  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  progress  of 
civilization." 

Those  present  then  passed  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon, 
wlio  received  from  all  expressions  of  the  most  cordial 
friendship. 

Ch.  Datjzats. 


Anglo-German  Relations. 

A  Plea  for  United  Prayer. 

The  following  appeal  to  the  Christian  people  of  Great 
Britain  was  recently  published,  signed  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Horton,  Bev.  P.  B.  Meyer,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr. 
J.  BencJ^l  Harris,  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  Sir  John  H. 


Kennaway,  Lord  Kinnaird^  Bev.  William  L.  Watkinson, 
and  other  religious  leaders: 

The  irritation  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  time  offers  ground  of  deep  anxiety  to  all 
those — the  vast  majority  of  both  nations — ^who  desire 
nothing  more  than  relations  of  mutual  amity  and  good 
will. 

In  Germany,  as  in  Bi^tain,  the  working  classes  do  all 
in  their  power  to  repress  the  provocative  influences.  In 
Germany,  as  in  Britain,  the  government  is  desirous  to 
maintain  the  right  diplomatic  attitude.  But  in  Ger- 
many, as  in  Britain,  there  are  influences  which  make 
for  that  almost  unimaginable  calamity,  a  war  between 
the  two  sister  peoples. 

The  present  moment  is  favorable  for  efforts  to  allay 
the  irritation,  and  to  bring  the  prolonged  tension  to  an 
end.  The  difficulty  in  Morocco  is  settled ;  and  the  two 
countries  occupy  conmion  ground  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  Turco-Italian  war.  There  is  no  cause  of 
quarrel  between  us,  except  the  mutual  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, expressed  partly  in  the  rival  naval  progranmies 
and  partly  in  the  excitable  writing  of  certain  news- 
papers. But  what  is  to  restrain  those  wild  and  un- 
reasoning passions  which  work  to  make  the  efforts  of 
the  peoples  and  of  the  governments  nugatory  ?  Notwith- 
standing the  absurdity  and  the  futility  of  war  between 
the  two  kindred  nations,  it  may  be  precipitated  by  some 
trifling  incident,  to  the  ultimate  rum  of  both. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  situation  of  peril  and  op- 
portunity there  is  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  call 
on  all  the  people  of  both  countries  who  believe  in  prayer, 
to  unite  their  petitions  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  peace 
and  for  mutual  understanding. 

Happily,  though  The  Hague  Tribunal  is  not  yet  in- 
vested with  power  to  summon  disputants  before  it,  and 
there  is  no  authority  on  earth  which  can  compel  these 
great  powers  peacefully  to  adjust  their  differences,  there 
is  a  throne  established  id  the  heavens,  a  tribunal  before 
which  all  men  and  nations  must  bow.  And  God  sits  as 
King  above  the  tumult  and  the  strife  of  the  world.  It 
is  to  this  throne  that  the  whole  pother  of  disputes  and 
suspicions,  of  recriminations  and  misunderstandings, 
must  be  referred.  The  official  prayers  of  the  churches 
are  not  enough.  What  is  wanted  is  a  concert  of  prayer 
for  this  one  object,  that  the  peoples  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  may  be  brought  into  perfect  harmony, 
and  that  their  governments  may  succeed  in  keeping  the 
peace. 

It  would  be  well  if  in  every  church  throughout  the 
two  countries  united  prayer  should  be  offered  for  this 
end;  but  what  we  venture  to  ask  for  now  is  that  each 
German  and  Briton  who  bows  his  head  at  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  peace,  should  wait  on 
Him  continually,  knowing  that  thousands  of  fellow- 
countrymen  are  joining  him  at  the  throne,  to  entreat 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  both  nations, 
and  for  that  gracious  Divine  influence  which  turns  the 
animosity  of  the  human  heart  into  love,  that  instead  of 
envy  and  hatred,  brotherly  kindness  and  charity  may 
abound  and  prevail.  If  this  concert  of  prayer  can  be 
maintained  among  all  people  of  goodwill  in  our  two 
countries,  we  shall  be  drawn  together,  and  by  the  one 
Spirit  we  shall  be  led  to  discharge  our  task,  as  brothers 
should,  for  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  world. 
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Book  Table. 

The  War  God.  By  Israel  Zangwill.  A  Tragedy  in 
Five  Acts.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
191aJ.  Price,  $1.25  net.  First  performed  in  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  November  8,  1911. 

Mr.  Zangwill  has  given  to  the  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  a  really  great  play.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place 
with  the  best  of  modem  dramatic  literature.  The  con- 
ception is  fine  and  the  dramatic  setting  eminently  well 
chosen.  The  interest  of  the  reader  is  held  from  the 
first,  and  the  book  once  begun  will  be  finished  before  it 
is  laid  down. 

The  plot  is  as  follows:  The  kingdoms  of  Himland 
and  Gothia  are  now  at  peace,  the  former  country  hav- 
ing just  been  conquered  by  Hoik,  who  is  leagued  with 
the  Chancellor  of  Gothia,  to  gain  possession  of  the 
neighboring  realm  of  Alba.  The  young  king  of  Gothia, 
a  puppet  in  the  Chancellor's  hands,  is  returning  from 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Elsa,  of  Hunland,  the 
match  having  been  arranged  by  the  Chancellor  to  unite 
more  completely  the  two  coimtries. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Graaf,  the  capital  of  Gothia. 

Act  I.  In  the  study  of  the  Chancellor,  whose  name, 
Torgrim,  suggests  his  warlike  character,  a  conversation 
takes  place  between  him  and  his  secretary,  Blum,  as  to 
the  best  means  for  secretly  increasing  the  armaments 
of  the  state,  so  as 

.  .  .  'To  strike  at  Alba!     O  these  scurvy  shipwrights!  .  .  . 
Command  them  double  shifts,  let  night  and  day 
Hear  hammers  ring  that  knell  the  island's  doom. 
These  ships  shall  be  the  coffin  of  her  glory!" 

At  this  juncture  the  nuptial  procession  approaches, 
escorted  by  Osric,  the  Chancellor's  son.  Count  Tor- 
grim  advances  to  meet  his  king  and  queen  and  congrat- 
ulates  them  on  the  auspicious  beginning  of  days  of 
peace.  As  the  procession  passes,  Baron  Konrad  and 
the  Lady  Noma  fall  behind  and  secretly  confer  as  to 
moans  for  punishing  those  responsible  for  the  late  war. 
They  are  philosophic  anarchists,  and  Noma  declares 
that  the  Chancellor — 

.    .    .    "this  man  of  iron, 

AccursM  arch-priest  of  the  God  of  War. 

Demands  an  individual  doom/' 

Osric,  her  lover,  returns  and  leads  her  away.  A 
message  comes  from  the  shipyards  demanding  money. 
The  Chancellor  exclaims: 

"And  what's  a  million  with  the  world  at  stake?"    .    .    . 

"We'll  raise  new  taxes.    .    .    . 
Once  Alba's  vanquished,  Europe's  at  our  feet, 
And  have  we  Europe,  then  the  world  Is  onrs." 

Here  is  ushered  in  Count  Prithiof,  clad  in  peasant 
garb,  and,  catching  Torgrim's  last  words,  he  adds: 

"What  shall  it  profit  a  race  to  gain  the  world 
And  lose  its  soul?" 


•         • 


Poor  soul !    I  came  in  love  to  bring  you  peace,    . 
Why  squat  here  spinning  crafty  labyrinths. 
Jetting  your  filthy  network  o'er  the  globe? 
Ton  think  to  bind  the  future?    Poor  grey  spinner  I 
Fate,  the  blind  housewife,  with  her  busy  broom 
Shall  shrivel  at  one  sweep  your  giant  web. 
And  leave  a  Itttl^hak^  scuttling  spider!" 


Act  II.  At  the  royal  castle^  Lady  Noma  sits  reading 
to  the  queen,  who  pines  for  the  hills  of  her  native  Hun- 
land. After  the  queen's  exit^  Konrad  and  Noma  talk 
of  using  Brog,  a  pardoned  convict,  to  make  way  with 
the  king  and  Chancellor.  A  revolution  is  on  foot,  in- 
duced by  the  heavy  taxes  for  the  new  armaments. 
Prithiof,  with  his  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  is  held 
responsible  as  well.  In  the  war  with  Hunland,  as  a 
Red  Cross  nurse  the  Lady  Noma  has  learned  to  hate 

war. 

.    .    .    Ah,  God,  the  pictures, 
Corpses  and  carcasses,  that  in  my  brain 
Are  ever  mingling  in  a  blood-red  mist, 
Whence  lx>Ilow  groans  resound  and  horses'  screams 
That  sting  my  soul  to  blow  the  world  to  pieces ! 
.    .    .    Cut  off  the  heads  of  war  and  war  collapses. 
The  people  hate  it;  monarchs  are  but  pawns; 
'TIs  always  statesmen — heaven  save  the  mark! 
So  death  to  statesmen!" 

Osric  rushes  in  and  makes  a  hurried  farewell,  having 
been  sunmioned  to  quell  an  uprising.  News  is  brought 
that  Brog  has  shot  the  conqueror,  Hoik. 

The  king  and  queen  discuss  matters,  and  she  accuses 
him  of  being  the  tool  of  others.  The  Duke  of  Pomberg 
adds  his  evidence  that  the  Chancellor  designs  a  dictator- 
ship. The  Chancellor  enters  and  sadly  offers  to  re- 
sign, now  that  a  revolution  is  in  progress  and  Hoik  has 
fdlen.  Osric  announces  the  approach  of  Count  Prithiof, 
and  tells  how  he  saved  the  day,  appearing  like  a  prophet 
and  quieting  the  mob.  A  dialogue  ensues  between 
Frithiof,  the  king,  and  the  Chancellor,  and  the  latter 
decrees  that  Frithiof  must  die. 

Act  III  shows  a  grassy  plateau  covered  with  the 
tents  of  the  revolutionaries.  It  is  moonlight  and  a 
grave  is  being  dug  under  Brog's  orders.  Prithiof  is 
led  out  and  a  form  of  trial  gone  through  with.  The 
Eevolutionists  cry  for  his  death,  and  Prithiof,  picking 
up  the  spade  with  which  his  grave  has  been  dug,  says: 

.    .    .    "You  think  this  tool  can  cover  met 
Me,  linked  to  all  the  stars  and  one  with  God?    .    .    . 
.    .    .    My  spirit,  spreading  through  all  time  to  come, 
Shall  leaven  nations,  races,  breeds  unborn. 
Till  at  the  grave  of  War  all  peoples  stand 
And  plant  the  rose  of  universal  Love." 

The  soldiers  take  aim,  but  the  guns  fall  from  their 
hands.  Brog  makes  the  attempt  and  fails.  The  Lady 
Noma  snatches  his  pistol  and  herself  fires  the  fatal 
shot. 

Act  IV.  The  king,  Pomberg,  and  Torgrim  discuss 
means  of  quelling  the  uprising.  They  lament  the  niun- 
ber  of  converts  which  Frithiof  s  death  has  made  to  his 
doctrine.  The  king  talks  of  arbitration  and  reduction 
of  armaments,  but  Torgrim  assures  him  more  ships 
are  needed  to  protect  their  growing  commerce. 

The  Chancellor  is  left  alone.  The  Lady  Noma  enters, 
draws  a  pistol,  and  is  about  to  fire  when  Konrad  inter- 
feres and  beseeches  her  to  accept  Prithiof  s  doctrine,  as 
he  has.  Osric,  too,  has  become  a  convert.  Noma  and 
Osric  talk  of  love  and  marriage,  and  she  finally  tells 
him  she,  and  not  Brog,  has  killed  Prithiof.  He  turns 
from  her  in  horror. 

Act  V.  The  Chancellor  announces  to  Blum  his  in- 
tention of  making  Osric  head  of  the  army,  and  pours 
out  a  toast  *'to  Osric,  Osric^s  bride — and  death  to  Alba !" 
Blum  shows  his  Frithiof  badge,  and  says  he  cannot 
drink  to  war.    A  chant  is  heard,  and  a  company  of 
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Frithians  approach^  bearing  a  body,  which  proves  to  be 
that  of  Osric^  who  has  slain  himself.  In  the  midst  of 
the  Chancellor's  sorrow,  the  Duke  of  Pomberg  enters 
and  announces  that  the  king  has  chosen  him  Chancellor 
in  Torgrim's  stead,  having  learned  of  the  latter^s  plots 
through  a  volume  of  Blum's  diary  which  the  Lady 
Noma  had  let  fall  by  chance. 

The  Lady  Noma  enters  again,  pistol  in  hand,  not 
yet  knowing  of  the  death  of  Osric  nor  of  the  king's 
discovery  of  the  Chancellor's  schemes.  He  talks  of  his 
grief,  ignoring  the  leveled  pistol,  and  at  last  she  lowers 
it,  saying,  as  she  goes  out,  '^fTe  are  condemned — to 
liver 

Music  is  heard;  the  Chancellor  flings  open  the  case- 
ment, and  a  procession  of  Frithians  pass,  singing: 

"Frithiof  is  risen. 

The  Prophet  of  Love; 
Earth  laughs  beneath  us 
And  Heaven  above. 

Green  lie  the  valleys, 

No  more  to  be  red; 
Love  shall  be  living 

And  War  shall  be  dead."    .    .    . 


The  World's  Peace.  By  Tadasu  Saiki.  London: 
Methuen  and  Company,  36  Essex  street,  W.  C. 
238  pages.     Price,  6  shillings. 

This  book,  written  by  a  keen  observer  and  clever 
thinker,  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  intelligent 
Orientals  conceive  the  problem  of  world  peace.  Mr. 
Saiki,  who  is  evidently  a  friend  of  the  United  States 
and  appreciates  deeply  what  our  government  has  done 
for  Japan,  sets  out  in  unequivocal  terms  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  western  powers,  our  own  with  others, 
have  failed  to  understand,  and  consequently  acted  un- 
reasonably and  unjustly  toward  Japan  and  China.  If 
peace  is  to  reign  throughout  the  earth,  all  races  must 
be  treated  with  fairness  and  justice.  The  Oriental 
races  must  be  treated  as  if  they,  too,  had  a  civilization 
worthy  of  respect.  He  unfolds  in  a  picturesque  way 
what  he  believes  to  be  China's  power  of  future  develop- 
ment. He  throws  his  vision  forward  about  thirty  years, 
and,  reasoning  upon  present  occurrences  and  indica- 
tions, he  sees  an  inevitable  war  on  the  sea  between  this 
country  and  China.  A  great  sea  battle  is  fought  in  the 
Pacific,  and  China^s  new  navy,  developed  to  the  highest 
perfection,  defeats  the  United  States  fleet,  destroying 
many  ships  and  many  men.  One  interesting  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  transference  by  the  author  of  the  center 
of  civilization  from  the  West  to  the  East.  Nairobi, 
first  brought  to  light  in  East  Africa  as  the  starting 
])oint  of  Ex-President  Boosevelf  s  hunting  trip,  is  made 
the  center  of  things.  The  two  leading  characters  in 
the  story,  an  old  man  and  a  young  man,  carry  on  their 
conversation  in  that  city.  It  is  there  that  the  Peace 
Conference  following  the  Chinese- American  war  meets 
to  settle  up  affairs.  The  author  lays  great  emphasis 
on  the  power  of  woman  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
universal  peace.  An  International  Women's  Peace  As- 
sociation is  created,  the  constitution  of  which  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  a  great  Woman's  Peace  Con- 
gress is  held  at  Shanghai,  which  is  represented  as  being 
most  influential  in  bringing  about  the  final  peace  of  the 
world, 


The  book  is  one  to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  and 
thoroughly  pondered  by  all  those  Americans  and  others 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  eastern  na- 
tions as  negligible  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 

With  Fire  and  Sword.    By  Major  S.  H.  M.  Byers. 

New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company.     203 

pages.  Price,  $1.65  postpaid. 
This  story  of  his  four  years  in  the  Civil  War,  by  Major 
Byers,  was  not  intended  to  be  in  any  direct  way  a  peace 
book.  But  no  civilized  man  or  woman  can  peruse  it 
without  rising  from  its  pages  with  a  thorough  loathing 
of  war  and  its  bloody  and  merciless  orgies.  Major  Byers 
was  four  years  in  the  service,  and  went  through  with  an 
unusual  number  of  thrilling  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes.  His  regiment  was  in  many  severe  battles,  and 
finally  fought  itself  out  of  existence.  He  was  the  last 
man  of  his  regiment.  The  story  is  told  in  a  very  simple 
and  natural  way  which  is  the  very  perfection  of  art. 
There  is  no  efEort  at  writing  for  effect ;  indeed,  the  facts 
of  the  recital  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no  attempt  to 
make  them  more  striking  could  add  the  least  to  their 
startling  and  nerve-shaking  character.  The  conclusion 
of  the  book  might  well  be,  ''War  is  hell — a  good  many 
times  over." 
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Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

313  Colorado  BIdg.,  Washincton,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings^  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Faunie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  BealB,  30  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

E.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin   Call,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  r>ole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  The  Brunswick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Bradley  Gllman,  Canton  Comer,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Jolm  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesviile,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holdemess,  N.  H. 

Kdwin  D.  Mead,  29 A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

L.ucla  Ames  Mead,  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

I>r.  W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mi-s.  May  Wright  Sewall,  43  Summit  Ave.,  Allston,  Mass. 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass, 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg.  Pa. 

Or.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  0. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  31  Beacon  St,  Boston. 


Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Peace  Society  of  Southern  California, 

619  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President 
Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary. 

Section:  The  Redlands  Peace  Society. 
William  C.  Allen,  President 

The  Peace  Society  of  Northern  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 
Robert  C.   Root,    Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Governor  Spry,  President. 
J.  M.   SJodahl,  Secretary. 

The  New  York  Italian  Peace  Society. 
Hon.   A.   Zucca,   President 
Giovani  Danlele,  Secretary,  2046  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  President 

Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Secretary. 
The  Cleveland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  S.  McWilliams,  D.  D.,  President 

D.  C.  Mathews.  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 


The  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Olmsted,  President 

Frank  F.  Williams,   Secretary. 
The  Peacemakers  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charles  F.   Whaley,  President. 

C.  W.  Scarff,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St. 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Beals,  Secretary. 
The  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Theodore  Marburg,  President 

Edward  C.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D.,  President 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,   Secretary. 

W.  H.  H.  Bryant,  Treasurer. 
The  Georgia  Peace  Society,  312  Austell  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  (in. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 

Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  Derry  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Hon.  L.  H.  Plllsbury,  President. 

Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  Oregon  Peace  Society,  Oregonian  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 
William  H.  Galvanl,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Psace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Raeburn  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  I*a. 

The  New  York  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  President 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 

German-American  Peace  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St 
Heinrich  Abeles,  Secretar^,  326  East  86th  St 
Henry  Feldman,  Treasurer,  430  West  154th  St. 

The  Maine  Peace  Society,  d5  Ezcliange  Street,  Portland. 

George  L.  Crosman,  President 

George  E.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

Fenton  Tomlinson,  Treasurer. 
The  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President.   ' 

W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Sidney  B.  Snow,  Concord,  Treasurer. 

The  Nerraska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Prof.  George  B.  Howard,  President 
Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  President. 

F.  L.  Siddons,  Secretary. 
George  W.  White,  Treasurer. 

r 

Auxiliaries: 
The  Kansas  State  Peace  SociBrY,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President 
Orman  Emery,  Secretary. 
The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati, 

583  Considine  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  B.  Meacham,  President. 

G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Weston.  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 


PBE8IDENT : 

Senator  Theodore  E.  Bubton,  Wasblngton,  D.  0. 

TBEASUBEB : 

Geo. W.White,  National  Metropolitan  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. 


secbetaby  : 

Benjamin  F.  Tbueblood,  LL.  D., 
313-314  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AUDITOR  : 

Dr.  William  F.  Jarvis,  Waltham,  MaBs. 


vice-presidents  : 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  287  4th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Jane  Addaius,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  lil. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D.,  12  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joshua  L.  Bally,  32  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Centre,  Me. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Barton,  D.  D.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  45  Boutwell  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Prof.  Geo.  N.  Boardman,  Pittsford,  Vt. 

Pres.  S.  P.  Brooks,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  E.  E.  Brown,  President  New  York  University,  New  York. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call  (ew  officio),  Hartford,  Conn. 

HoiL  Samuel  B.  Capen,  38  Greenough  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  2  East  91st  St,  New  York. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Chace,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 

Seuora  Angela  O.  C.  de  Costa.  Buenos  Ay  res.  Argentina. 

George  L.  Crosman   (ex  officio),  Portland,  Me. 

(Miarles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Everett  O.  Fisk,  2  Park  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Milton,  Mass. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.  D..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Belton  Gilreathf  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Edw^in  Ginn,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maria  Freeman  Gray,  1803  13th  Ave.,  East  Oakland.  Cal. 

Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  LL.  D.,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  D.D.,  Citra,  Fla. 

Prof.  George  E.  Howard  (ex  officio),  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  W.  Q.  Hubbard,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Hon.  Sumner  I.  Kimbali,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  William  Lawrence,  122  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Theodore  Marburg  (ex  officio),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  29  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

President  S.  C.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  A.  Mowry,  LL.  D.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols  (ex  officio),  Hanover,  N.  H. 

L.  H.  Pillsbury,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 

Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  James  Brown  Scott,  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  Wash- 
ington. 

Mi-8.  May  Wright  Sewall,  43  Summit  Ave.,  Allston,  Mass. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Spray,  Salida,  Col. 


Governor  Spry  (ex  officio).  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  Me. 

Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  D.  D..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  James  Wallace,  167  Lincoln  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  Denver,  Col. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  LL.  D.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Herbert  Welsh,  1305  Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  F.  Whaley  (ex  officio),  110  Olympic  Place,  Seattle. 

Wash. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White  (ex  officio),  Athens,  Ga. 
Thomas  Raeburn  White  (ex  officio),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  29  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Pres.  Mary  E.  Woolley,  South  Hadley.  Mass. 

directors: 

Hon.  Theodore  B.  Burton,  ex  officio. 

Benjamin  F.  Tnieblood,  ex  officio. 

(Jeorge  W.  White,  ex  officio. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt   Washington,  J).C. 

A.  B.  Browne,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  C.  Bushnell,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Columbia  University,  X(»w  York,  N.  V. 

I^eroy  A.  Goddard,  Chicago,  III. 

Haniilt(m  Holt  130  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  I.   Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Eugene  liCvering,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bliss  Perry,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centre.  Mass. 

Dean  William  P.  Rogers,  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alfred  C.  True,  Ph.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Supt  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Thomas  Raeburn  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  F.  Williams,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stanley  R.  Yamall,  Ge^mantown,  Pa. 

•  executive  committee: 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  ex  officio. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  ex  officio. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  Samuel  McCall,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORARY  COUNSEL: 

Hon.  Robert  M.  Morse,  Equitable  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Judge  William  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 
Hon.  Josiah  Qulncy,  Boston,  Masb. 
Moorfield  Storey,  26  Fenway,  Boston. 
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MlicatioDS  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  TeaohJAg  of  History  in  the  Public  Schools  with  Befer- 
anoa  to  War  and  Peace. — Report  of  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
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other,  their  essential  unity  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
This  is  the  fundamental  condemnation  of  war. 
When  a  battleship  is  sunk  by  an  enemy^s  shells, 
there  is  ^rief  and  pain  on  the  side  of  those  who  have 
lost,  but  wild  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  destroyed  the  enemy's  vessel,  as  though  a  really 
great  deed  had  been  accomplished.  When  humanity 
really  comes  to  itself,  no  such  deed  as  that  of  sink- 
ing an  enemy\s  vessel  can  ever  be  done  again.  There 
will  then  be  no  enemies. 


The  Annual  Japanese  War  Scare. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  annual  scare  about  an 
impending  war  with  Japan  would  appear  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  this  year  at  about  the  time  the  Naval 
bill  was  brought  forward.  It  has  so  appeared  annually 
for  some  years,  and  generally  in  a  very  malignant  form. 
There  was  some  hope  that  we  might  this  season  escape 
it,  as  Congressman  Hobson  had  been  for  some  months 
pi*aetically  silent  on  the  subject,  and  had  abstained 
from  his  regular  feverish  and  lugubrious  prophecies  of 
impending  perils  from  the  Japanese  quarter  of  the  sky. 

But  he  has  disappointed  us,  and  pronounced  himself 
again.  He  believes,  as  reported  in  the  San  Francisco 
Exuminer  of  April  6,  that  Japan  is  seeking  to  irritate 
the  United  States  and  provoke  war  by  securing  a  naval 
base  on  Magdalena  Bay.  He  is  sure,  and  has  been  sure 
always,  he  says,  that  Japan  means  to  fight  us  before  the 
completion  of  the  Paliama  Canal.  This  is  6ven  worse 
than  last  year,  when  he  said  that  the  war  would  come 
within  twenty  years.  Japan  had  at  first  selected  the 
race  question  as  a  casus  belli,  but  has  now  abandoned 
that,  for  fear  of  uniting  all  the  white  peoples  against 
her,  and  has  definitelv  decided  to  make  it  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  instead.  That  is  why  she  has  moved  in  a 
secret  way  for  a  naval  station  at  Magdalena  Bay,  by 
which  she  expects,  when  ready,  to  provoke  the  United 
States  to  take  the  aggressive  in  support  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The  denial  of  the  Magdalena  Bay  story  by  the  Japa- 
nese Foreign  Office  and  by  the  Mexican  authorities  as 
utterly  baseless  goes,  of  course,  for  nothing  to  a  man  of 
Mr.  Hobson's  imagination.  This  denial  is  to  him  only 
another  evidence  of  Japanese  trickery  and  deep-seated 
cunning.  But  the  Government  here  at  Washington  and 
the  people  generally  believe  implicitly  in  the  statement 
of  the  Mikado's  government,  that  Japan  does  not  dream 
of  procuring  a  foothold  on  the  American  continent,  for 
a  naval  base,  or  a  colony,  or  anything  else,  and  that  the 
thought  of  her  making  war  on  our  country  is  supremely 
absurd.  Her  word  is  believed  by  our  Government  and 
people  alike,  because  she  has  always  shown  herself 
straightforward  and  trustworthy  in  her  relations 
with  us. 

No  one  is  much  surprised  that  Mr.  Hobson  has  again 


uttered  his  baseless  prognostication — ^baseless  to  the 
point  of  being  absolutely  wicked.  A  bad  habit  is  never 
easily  dropped.  Prophesying  war  with  Japan  has  come 
to  be  second  nature  to  him.  It  affords  him  relief,  and 
does  very  little  harm  any  longer,  even  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  opinion  is  steadily  strengthening  itself  in 
the  belief  in  Japan's  abiding  friendship  and  good  inten- 
tions toward  our  countrv.  But  that  a  man  of  Senator 
Jjodge's  standing,  ability,  and  historic  sense  should  have 
accepted  the  Magdalena  Bay  story  without  any  adequate 
investigation,  and  deliberately  dragged  it  in  to  support 
his  opposition  to  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  their  original  form,  is  nearly  past 
belief.  Does  Senator  Lodge  or  any  other  well-informed 
man  really  believe  that  Japan,  from  her  far  distant 
seat,  with  her  comparatively  small  navy  and  small  re- 
sources, has  been  quietly  and  craftily  planning  to  dis- 
'  pute  with  the  United  States  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at 
the  cost  of  a  terrible  war  with  us,  and  that  she  is  ex- 
pecting for  this  purpose  to  secure  a  naval  base  on  Mag- 
dalena Bay  without  our  Government  discovering  her? 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  at 
once  denied  the  whole  story  and  knocked  from  under  it 
all  the  flimsy  support  which  it  was  thought  to  have  by 
an  explicit  statement  that  the  Mikado's  government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  fishing  properties  held,  or  likely 
to  be  acquired,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  on  the  Mexican 
coast  by  Japanese  companies.  This  denial  was  sup- 
ported by  a  declaration  of  the  Mexican  authorities  that 
no  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  Japanese  or  any 
other  foreign  government,  and  that  no  concessions  could 
be  made  under  the  Mexican  law  to  foreign  governments. 
Senator  Lodge's  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
asking  the  President  to  send  to  the  Senate  any  informa- 
tion in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  State  touch- 
ing the  alleged  effort  of  Japan  to  secure  a  naval  station 
at  Magdalena  Bay  is  likely  to  have  one  excellent  r^ult. 
It  is  certain  to  show,  as  the  statement  already  sent  out 
from  Tokyo  and  Mexico  City  indicates,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  story  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  circulated.  It  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
have  the  whole  matter  cleared  up  once  for  all,  that  it 
may  not  be  used,  as  it  has  just  been  used,  to  stir  up  ill- 
will  and  suspicion  between  two  nations  which  have 
every  reason  to  continue  unbroken  the  close  friendship 
which  has  existed  between  them  ever  since  Japan  came 
iifto  prominence  as  a  modem  State. 


All  the  leading  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  invited  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  send  one 
delegate  each  to  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference, 
which  meets  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N".  Y.,  on  the  15th  of  this 
month.  Last  year  some  forty-five  of  the  business  men's 
organizations  of  the  nation  were  represented  at  the  con- 
ference. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Peace 

Society. 

The  members  of  the  American  Peace  Society  hardly 
need  to  be  reminded  again^  after  the  two  former  no- 
tices, that  the  Eighty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Hotel  Baleigh,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.,  on  May  10,  to  pass  upon  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  revision  of  the  constitution,  to  receive 
the  annual  reports  of  the  directors  and  the  treasurer, 
to  elect  ofScers  for  the  coming  year,  and  to  transact  any 
other  business  that  may  be  presented.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  those  members  who  can  possibly  do  so,  will  arrange 
to  attend. 

Benjamin  F.  Tkueblood, 

Secretary. 


^H»- 


Boundary 
Delimitation. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Several  years  ago  the  editor  of  this 
journal  suggested  to  a  number  of  peace 
workers  the  idea  of  a  joint  interna- 
tional boundary  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governments  for  the  delimitation  of  all  the  outstanding 
unsettled  boundaries  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  step  being 
taken  in  this  direction,  in  response  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Third  National  Peace  Congress  held  last 
May  at  Baltimore.  This  resolution  had  in  view  only 
the  unsettled  boundaries  of  the 'western  hemisphere,  but 
as  most  of  the  remaining  undefined  boundaries  are  in 
the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  it  would 
seem  most  appropriate  for  an  effort  of  this  kind  to  be 
taken  first  by  the  twenty-one  American  States.  The 
following  concurrent  resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  on  the  6th  of  April  by  Hon. 
Richard  Bartholdt,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

^^Whereas,  international  controversies  have  frequently 
arisen  out  of  disputed  boundaries;  and 

^^Whereas,  precise  geographic  delimitation  would  re- 
move from  the  field  of  controversy  a  very  disturbing 
element,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  (the  Senate  con- 
curring) is  of  the  opinion  that  the  precise  delimitation 
of  the  boundaries  of  American  States  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  international  peace;  and 

^^Whereas,  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  Conventions 
establishing  the  territorial  status  quo  of  those  regions 
have  proved  the  practicability  of  insuring  territorial 
integrity  by  such  means ;  therefore  be  it 

^^ Resolved  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  (the  Sen- 
ate concurring),  That  Congress  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  advisability  of 
including  within  the  program  of  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional American  Conference  proposals  to  establish  a 
Pan-American  commission  for  the  delimitation  of  the 
boundaries  of  all  the  States  of  the  two  Americas  and 


for  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  which  shall  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  boundaries  so  delimitated.^^ 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  adopt 
this  resolution  and  that  the  subject  may  be  put  by  the 
President  on  the  program  of  the  approaching  Pan- 
American  Congress.  The  Congress  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  other  so  practically  important  a  topic  on  its 
program* 


Anglo-Qerman 
Ooodwill. 


In  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  was  held  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  British  section  of 
'The  Associated  Councils  of  Churches  in  the  British 
and  Qerman  Empires  for  Postering  Friendly  Relations 
between  the  Two  Peoples.'*  The  movement,  organized 
a  year  ago  as  a  result  of  the  mutual  visits  of  deputa- 
tions of  ministers  and  members  of  the  churches  of  the 
two  countries,  has  progressed  very  rapidly  and  has  the 
support  of  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  churches 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Already  more  than  six 
thousand  ministers  and  religious  leaders  of  all  denomi- 
nations in  the  United  Kingdom  have  joined  the  British 
Council.  The  meeting  on  the  26th  of  March  was  at- 
tended by  two  distinguished  delegates  from  the  German 
Coimcil,  Dr.  Spiecker,  its  president,  and  Prof.  G.  A. 
Deissman,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  A  letter  from 
Dr.  Harnack  was  read,  in  which  he  said:  ^^Let  us  bury 
what  lies  behind  us,  and  look  to  what  lies  in  front  of 
us.  I  have  no  doubt  that  after  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made,  suspicion  and  distrust  will  now  gradually 
vanish.'*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  presided, 
in  an  admirable  speech  declared  that  it  was  their  Chris- 
tian duty  to  prepare  the  foundation  upon  which  right 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  should  rest.  This 
they  could  do  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  personal 
knowledge  by  backing  up  the'ir  respective  governments 
in  everything  done  to  promote  unity  and  good  under- 
standing, by  preventing  the  development  of  a  mis- 
chievous temper  out  of  which  strife  springs,  etc.  In 
both  countries,  he  asserted,  the  peacemakers  constitute 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  public  opinion,  not  more 
than  from  two  to  five  per  cent  being  really  hostile. 
They  were  voicing,  he  was  sure,  "the  deliberate  wish, 
the  earnest  purpose,  probably  the  unshaken  resolve  of 
both  countries  in  the  matter."  Dr.  Spiecker,  speaking 
in  excellent  English,  set  forth  the  remarkable  change  in 
German  feeling  toward  England  which -had  been  pro- 
duced by  Lord  Haldane's  visit  to  Berlin.  He  made  a 
strong  plea  that  the  two  countries  should  unite  in 
efforts  to  keep  the  sea  open  to  international  trade  and 
intercourse.  The  so-called  right  of  capture  of  private 
property  at  sea  he  styled  a  relic  of  the  piracy  of  old 
times.  Commercial  rivalry  between  tlie  two  nations  he 
did   not  think  ought  to  be  abolished,   but   what  was 
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wanted  was  the  improvement  of  the  social,  technical^ 
and  financial  conditions  of  their  industries.  Professor 
Deissman  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  far-reaching 
reciprocity  of  the  two  nations  would  some  day  be 
crowned  by  a  lasting  political  understanding.  The  vital 
interests  of  both  countries  would  be  thus  advanced.  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
might  result  in  such  a  complete  understanding  on  points 
of  diflfe^-ence  as  would  remove  any  possible  cause  of  dis- 
trust. 


On  the  19th  of  March  the  British 
Labor  Party's    j^^^^  p^^^^  through  Mr.  Keir  Har- 

die,  renewed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons its  annual  protest  against  'Hhe  abnormal  and  un- 
necessary sums  spent  on  the  navy.*^  Mr.  Hardie  de- 
clared that 

"the  expenditure  of  over  £40,000,000  a  year  on  the  navy 
alone  constituted  a  great  menace  to  our  peace  and  na- 
tional security.  The  continual  challenge  which  they 
were  throwing  out  to  other  powers  was  bound  to  be 
accepted  by  them,  and  might  easily  lead  to  an  outbreak 
of  hostilities  where  none  need  occur.  The  growing  ex- 
penditure, not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe  gen- 
erally, upon  the  army  and  navy  was  tantamount  to  a 
confession  of  the  failure  of  their  whole  statesmanship. 
The  interests  which  now  ruled  Europe  evidently  assumed 
that  peace  could  not  be  maintained  unless  each  nation 
was  armed  to  the  teeth.  Whether  they  were  old-fash- 
ioned or  not,  he  said  those  who  thought  with  him  be- 
lieved that  the  business  of  statesmanship  was  not  to 
prepare  for  war,  but  to  make  war  if  not  impossible  at 
least  very  unlikely.  One  thing,  he  thought,  must  have 
been  obvious  that  day,  and  this  was  that  the  tension  be- 
tween that  country  and  Germany  was  not  yet  relieved. 
There  was  still  that  atmosphere  of  suspicion  which  dark- 
ened counsel  and  distorted  vision.  One  strong  reason 
for  this  was  that  bo  many  interests,  both  in  that  coun- 
try and  in  Germany,  were  interested  in  maintaining  the 
present  tension  between  the  two  countries.  The  great 
armor-plate  interests  had  a  direct  interest  in  encour- 
aging wasteful  expenditure  upon  the  building  of  ships. 
^^Beyond  all  this,  they  had  the  clumsy  mistakes  and 
blunders  of  their  statesmen.  They  had  had  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  the  speech  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty at  Glasgow  the  other  week,  when  he  seemed  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  accentuate  the  friction  supposed  to 
be  existing  between  this  country  and  Germany.  All 
through  i£at  speech  there  seemed  to  be  a  girding  at 
Germany,  which  could  only  emphasize  the  difSculties 
between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Hardie  admitted  that 
their  country  could  not  afford  to  go  too  far  alone,  but 
he  deplored  the  fact  that  Germany  had  added  to  its 
naval  expenditure.  If  the  German  government,  how- 
ever, was  pursuing  that  policy,  it  was  doing  so  at  the 
cost  of  losing  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  as  was  shown 
by  the  recent  elections,  when  the  Socialist  party,  which 
all  through  had  been  fighting  militantly  against  the  in- 
creases in  German  naval  expenditure,  gained  striking 
successes  at  the  polls.     It  was  said  that  they  should 


follow  in  the  wake  of  other  nations  in  regard  to  a  mu- 
tual reduction  of  expenditure  upon  armaments,  but 
surely  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  so  much  was  at 
stake,  a  bold,  firm  statement  that  for  a  year  our  Dread- 
nought program  would  remain  blank  would  have  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  effect  in  the  German  Empire. 
They  always  prided  themselves  upon  being  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  nations.  In  respect  of  armaments,  were 
they  content  to  follow  in  the  rear?  That  expenditure 
upon  the  army  and  navy,  he  added,  was  a  costiy  monu- 
ment to  the  foUy,  inaptitude,  and  incapacity  of  those 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  statesmen  and 
rulers.  Fortunately  a  new  power  wal  manifesting  itself 
with  a  message  of  peace  to  the  whole  world.  The  un- 
rest in  this  country  had  been  spoken  of.  If  there  was 
an  insistence  upon  the  spending  of  money  at  the  present 
rate  upon  armaments  the  unrest  would  be  continued,  and 
the  progress  of  Socialism  would  be  accelerated.  He 
hoped  that  their  comrades  in  Germany  would  maintAin 
their  anti-military  policy  there.  The  Labor  Party  in 
Great  Britain  would  co-operate  with  them  in  trying  to 
bring  about  not  an  armed  peace,  but  peace  founded  upon 
mutual  understanding  and  respect  among  all  peoples.'' 


Reduction  in  In  his  speech  on  the  Army  Appro- 
Miiitary         priation  Bill  in  the  Senate,  on  April 

Expenditures.  ^^  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  op- 
posed the  Senate  amendment  restoring  to  the  bill  pro- 
vision for  the  five  regiments  of  cavalry  which  the  House 
had  left  out,  reducing  the  whole  number  of  regiments 
of  cavalry  to  ten.  He  opposed  the  amendment,  first,  on 
economic  grounds.  The  considerable  amount  of  money 
which  would  thus  be  saved  was  very  much  needed  for 
other  purposes.  He  opposed  it,  further,  on  the  ground 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  only  branch  of 
the  Government  directly  elected  by  the  people,  ought  to 
hold  the  purse  strings  of  the  nation.  His  third  ground 
for  objecting  to  the  amendment  was  that  the  United 
States  does  not  need  any  greater  army  now  than  it  had 
before  the  Spanish-American  war,  except  about  10,000 
additional  men  for  the  heavy  coast  artillery.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  ours  has  become  the  most  ex- 
travagant government  in  the  world  in  the  expenditure 
of  money.  The  net  disbursements  in  1878  were 
$236,964,327 ;  in  1908  they  had  grown  to  $659,196,319, 
while  the  population  had  increased  within  this  period 
only  84  per  cent.  The  per  capita  increase  of  expendi- 
tures had  been  from  $1.34  in  1796  to  $8.91  in  1907. 
This  latter  means  a  tax  burden  of  $44.55  upon  every 
family  of  five  in  the  nation,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  for 
municipal.  State,  and  county  purposes.  With  the  por- 
tion of  this  increased  burden  due  to  army  and  navy  ex- 
penditures growing  out  of  imperialistic  expansion,  from 
the  time  that  we  "went  a  world-powering,^*  he  had  no 
sympathy.  '^This  thing  of  world-powering  he  had  a 
contempt  for.*'  It  had  not  increased  our  military 
strength;  it  had  decreased  it.  The  Hawaiian  Islands, 
1,200  miles  from  our  western  shore,  had  added  to  our 
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weakness.  They  had  increased  the  necessity  of  soldiers 
and  of  war  ships.  Taking  the  Philippine  Islands  had 
been  the  greatest  step  in  weakening  our  military  power 
ever  taken.  It  was  time  to  call  a  halt.  He  hoped  that 
the  House  would  stick  to  its  position^  control  the  purse 
strings  of  the  nation,  and  let  the  military  appropria- 
tion  bill  go  without  enactment  rather  than  permit  the 
Senate  to  put  the  five  regiments  of  cavalry  back  after 
having  taken  them  off  of  the  list  of  expenditures. 
Every  nerve  ought  to  be  strained  to  try  to  circumscribe 
and  limit  the  expenditures  of  the  government.  There 
was  no  sense  in  having  expenditures  increase  400  per 
cent  while  population  increased  only  84  per  cent. 
Where  begin?  He  believed  there  was  no  better  place 
to  begin  than  upon  the  standing  army. 


False  Rumors 
About  Japan. 


The  following  resolution  in  regard 
to   the  rumors  of  Japan's  getting  a 


American  "^^^^  y®*^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*  time,  we  be- 

Intematlonal  lieve,  the  Bepublicans  of  New  York, 
Policies.  in  their  State  convention,  put  into 
their  platform  a  plank  endorsing  international  arbitra- 
tion and  peace,  and  instructing  their  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention  to  work  for  a  similar  declaration 
there.  The  Republican  National  Convention  may  be 
expected  to  insert  a  similar  plank  in  their  platform.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  conventions  of  all  the  other 
parties,  both  State  and  National,  ought  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  international  arbitration  and  peace  move- 
ment is  not  in  any  sense  a  partisan  matter,  and  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  become  so,  by  reason  of  the  neg- 
lect or  opposition  of  any  party.  It  is  an  American 
policy,  in  certain  respects  the  highest  of  all  American 
policies,  and  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  who  wishes 
to  see  his  country  great  and  honored  and  marching 
always  in  the  van  of  the  world's  progress  should  make 
his  voice  clear  as  a  bell  in  behalf  of  this  commanding 
policy.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  temporary  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can State  convention  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
9,  in  the  address  which  he  made  on  taking  the  chair, 
made  it  clear  what  he  would  have  his  party  do  in  in- 
ternational matters.  '^The  international  policies  which 
have  dignified  and  made  memorable  the  administration 
of  President  Taft  should  be  continued  and  extended 
until  we  have  convinced  not  only  the  whole  civilized 
world,  but  ourselves  as  well,  that  we  are  committed  to  a 
policy  of  peace,  good  will,  and  the  judicial  settlement 
of  international  disputes."  That  is  a  word  of  'light 
and  leading,"  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  similar 
utterance  from  every  leader  of  every  party,  in  State  or 
nation,  who  makes  appeal  to  his  fellow-citizens  for 
their  votes  in  support  of  his  partVs  men  and  policies. 


coaling  station  at  Magdalena  Bay  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  large  and  representative 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  held  on  the  4th 
of  last  month : 

"Whereas,  certain  public  journals  of  California  and 
other  States  of  the  American  Union  have  persistently 
repeated  and  magnified  certain  false  rumors  concerning 
the  so-called  hostile  intent  of  the  Japanese  government 
in  its  alleged  determination  to  secure  secretly  a  coaling 
station  at  Magdalena  Bay,  in  Lower  California;  and, 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  Japan,  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  all  emphatically  stated  over  one  year  ago  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  rumor ;  and, 

"Whereas,  as  recently  as  April  3,  1912,  Senor  Calero, 
the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  stated  that 
Mexico  would  not  willingly  grant  said  coaling  station 
to  any  nation ;  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  hy  tJUs  large  and  representative  body 
of  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  in  mass  meeting  assem- 
bled,  That  we  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Japan's  ex- 
pressed friendship  for  the  United  States,  as  evidenced 
in  her  splendid  reception  to  our  fleet  in  1908,  and  im 
her  generous  gift  of  $246,000  to  San  Francisco  at  the 
time  of  her  great  calamity,  in  1906,  and  that  we  strongly 
condemn  the  publication  of  such  false  rumors  because 
they  are  calculated  to  engender  feelings  of  ill-will  be- 
tween two  great  nations  that  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  friends  and  in  most  friendly  relation- 
ship, if  the  Golden  Rule  be  observed  and  the  principles 
of  justice  and  truth  always  put  into  practice.'* 


The  resQlution  now  before  Congress  declaring  in 
favor  of  ultimate  Philippine  independence  ought  to 
have  universal  support. 


Italians  Leave  ^°®  ^^  *^®  unfortunate  things  re- 
Intenmrliament-  suiting  from  the  Italo-Turkish  war  is 
ary  Union.  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  from  that  body.  We 
have  just  received  a  circular  from  the  Brussels  office  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  giving  the  correspond- 
ence on  this  matter  between  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  and  the  president  of  the  Italian 
Group.  The  Council  of  the  Union,  in  its  meetings  in 
October,  1911,  and  February,  1912,  had  voted  its  con- 
denmation  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment'in  declaring  war  against  Turkey  without  having 
first  made  any  effort  to  use  the  provisions  of  the  Hague 
Convention  to  adjust  the  difficulties  without  resort  to 
war.  At  this  the  Italian  Group,  one  of  the  largest 
Groups  in  the  Union,  was  so  offended  that  in  its  meet- 
ing on  March  23  it  voted  to  separate  from  the  Union 
until  such  time  as  the  statutes  of  the  Union  shall  be  so 
changed  as  to  forbid  the  Council  of  the  Union  or  its 
Groups  from  passing  any  judgment  on  a  nation'  at  war, 
such  judgments  being  reserved  entirely  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  of  that  nation.  This  rupture  is  cer- 
tain to  affect  seriously  the  work  of  the  Interparliament- 
ary Union,  we  fear,  for  years  to  come.    War  is  always 
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divisive,  whatever  the  ends  it  seeks,  and  productive  of 
enmity  and  bitterness.     That  is  its  very  nature. 


A  Ufeboat 
Conventioii. 


The  New  York  Sun,  in  its  issue  of 
April  19,  has  suggested  the  utilization 
of  the  Hague  Court  for  the  formula- 
tion of  a  system  of  uniform  requirements  as  to  life- 
boats and  life-rafts  on  the  steamship  lines,  in  order  to 
prevent  such  wholesale  loss  of  life  as  took  place  in  the 
Titanic  disaster  last  month.  This  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  consideration,  though  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  any  one 
that  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
as  at  present  constituted,  cannot  be  utilized  foT  this 
purpose.  It  cannot  initiate  proceedings  of  this  kind. 
Its  services  cannot  be  secured  except  as  required  by  two 
or  more  nations  which  voluntarily  submit  a  controversy 
to  it.  That  is  as  far  as  its  power  goes.  But  The 
Hague  Conference,  to  meet  for  the  third  time  in  1915, 
might  very  appropriately  take  up  the  subject  and  draft 
a  convention  in  regard  to  the  proper  protection  of 
human  life  by  lifeboats  and  rafts  in  case  of  ship  disas- 
ters. If  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  make  a  united  effort  to  have  this 
subject  placed  on  the  program  of  the  next  Hague  Con- 
ference, they  might  easily  get  it  done,  and  thus  make 
it  impossible  hereafter  for  the  steamship  companies  to 
leave  their  passengers  so  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  in  case  of  the  wreck  of  passenger  ships.  We  hope 
our  Government  may  take  the  suggestion  into  serious 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Peace 
Prize  Contests. 


The  Peace  Prize  Contests  in  the 
universities  and  colleges,  of  which 
there  will  be  an  unusual  number  this 
spring,  are  now  taking  place.  These  contests  are  for 
the  most  part  under  the  supervision  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Peace  Association,  whose  secretary  is  Prof.  S.  F. 
Weston,  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio.  The  Mohonk  Arbi- 
tration Conference  has  charge  of  the  Pugsley  and  Mrt. 
Black  essay  prizes,  and  the  School  Peace  League  looks 
after  the  Seabury  essay  prizes  in  the  high  schools  and 
normals.  The  North  Carolina  State  contest  was  held 
at  Baleigh  on  April  19.  Seven  colleges — Davidson, 
Catawba,  Wake  Forest,  Trinity,  Atlantic  Christian, 
Elon,  and  Guilford — were  represented.  In  the  prelim- 
inary contests  in  these  colleges  thirty  orations  had  been 
delivered.  The  contestants  for  these  colleges,  at  the 
Haleigh  contest,  were,  in  the  order  of  the  colleges  as 
above  given,  Lloyd  H.  Smith,  S.  J.  Kirk,  H.  T.  Hunter, 
W.  G.  Sheppard,  J.  G.  Eice,  J.  G.  Truitt,  and  Bryant 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Guilford,  won  first  prize,  and 
Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Trinity,  second.  Mr.  Smith  will  rep- 
resent North  Carolina  in  the  National  Intercollegiate 


Contest,  which  will  take  place  at  an  early  date.  At  the 
New  York  State  Contest,  held  at  Cornell  University 
on  the  20th  of  April  and  participated  in  by  representa- 
tives of  six  institutions — Alfred,  Colgate,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York — A.  W.  McMahon,  of  Columbia,  won  first 
place,  and  H.  B.  Knapp,  of  Cornell,  second.  The  prizes 
were  respectively  $200  and  $100,  given  by  Mrs.  Black, 
of  New  York.  Fifteen  orations  had  been  given  in  the 
preliminary  contests  in  the  colleges.  Many  other  con- 
tests are  taking  place  of  which  we  have  not  received 
details.  The  interest  of  the  college  young  men  and 
women  in  these  debates  and  essays,  and  in  the  peace 
movement  in  general,  is  widening  and  deepening  each 
year,  as  the  greatly  increased  number  of  orations  and 
essa3'^s  this  year  give  ample  proof. 


The  death  of  Charles  Gordon  Ames, 
Dn  Charles      ^  ^^  ^^  Boston,  on  April  10,  at  the 

age  of  84,  has  taken  away  one  of  the 
truest  and  loveliest  men  whom  it  has  ever  been  our 
privilege  to  know  and  be  associated  with  in  work.  He 
was  the  very  embodiment  of  goodness  and  humanity. 
Everything  that  was  of  interest  to  his  fellow-men  inter- 
ested and  drew  him.  Eight,  freedom,  justice,  love, 
brotherhood,  peace,  commanded  his  thought,  his  affec- 
tion, his  tongue,  and  his  pen,  and  he  was  an  unusually 
strong,  intelligent  advocate  of  all  these.  He  was  a  great 
preacher,  because  he  always  preached  the  greatest  things 
for  men.  He  was  a  great  citizen,  because  he  always  ad- 
vocated the  highest  interests  of  his  community.  State, 
and  nation.  He  was  a  great  man,  because  he  lived  the 
true  life  of  man,  and  his  heart  and  thought  went  out  to 
the  outermost  rim  of  humanity  and  took  into  his  fellow- 
ship and  service  every  human  being  of  every  race 
and  clime.  It  was  an  unusual  pleasure  and  a  constant 
inspiration  to  be  associated  with  him  in  work  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  to  the  promotion  of  which  he  con- 
tributed both  of  his  time  and  of  his  means.  He  was 
for  many  years  an  active  and  deeply  interested  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  after  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  this  position  he  was  made  a  vice-president,  and  re- 
mained such  to  his  closing  day. 


The  announcement  that  the  Baron- 

^r o  ^  ess  von  Suttner  is  coming  to  this  coun- 

von  suttner.  *^ ,  , 

try  this  summer  on  the  invitation  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  aroused 
great  interest  among  all  our  peace  workers.  We  are 
unable  as  yet  to  give  details  of  her  itinerary  when  she 
arrives.  She  will  attend  and  address  the  Congress  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,,  to  be  held 
in   San  Francisco  in  June,  and  will  remain  several 
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mqnths  in  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  meetings 
will  be  arranged  for  her  in  a  number  of  our  principal 
cities.  The  Baroness'  great  record  in  the  peace  move- 
ment the  past  twenty  years  is  too  well  known  to  need 
rehearsing.  It  is  a  part  of  the  best  history  of  our  time. 
A  dispatch  from  Berlin,  through  the  United  Press, 
under  date  of  April  20,  says  the  Baroness  fears  that  a 
great  European  war  is  imminent,  because  of  '^the  rap- 
idly growing  spirit  of  militarism  in  Europe  and  the 
unprecedented  arming  and  preparations  for  war.*'  She 
declares  that  the  peace  movement  in  Europe,  which  has 
been  much  affected  by  ''the  rising  wave  of  militarism 
and  naval  expansion,"  must  be  regalvanized  into  life 
and  that  an  aggressive  ''war  against  war''  must  be  made. 
"The  powers,  though  having  a  terrible  fear  of  war,  seem 
hopelessly  drifting  toward  a  conflagration  that  will  set 
back  our  culture  and  civilization  for  a  century."  She 
says  that  "the  peace  workers  of  Europe  look  hopefully 
to  America  for  help  and  assistance  to  rekindle  the  fires 
of  the  peace  movement,"  "to  combat  the  military  spirit 
of  the  Old  World."  She  has  "unbounded  faith  in  the 
power  and  influence  for  good  of  the  great  body  of 
American  women."  She  longs  to  face  the  great  army 
of  federated  women  of  America  and  give  them  her  mes- 
sage out  of  the  darkest  militant  Europe,  the  iniquity  of 
which  and  the  density  of  its  problems  our  American 
sisters  realize  as  little  as  they  can  understand  what  a 
hope  they  are  to  the  great  cause  of  peace.  The  women 
of  the  better  classes  in  Europe  are  intoxicated  with  mil- 
itary splendor,  fame,  glory,  and  position.  They  inspire 
the  men  when  war  is  most  imminent.  They  see  too 
often  only  the  opportunity  for  fame  and  glory  and  pro- 
motion for  their  men.  The  plight  of  the  lower  classes, 
their  suffering  in  war,  the  horrors  and  desolation,  they 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate.  It  is  to  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica that  we  must  look  to  set  an  example  for  power  and 
influence  toward  peace." 

The  Baroness  will  receive  a  right  royal  welcome  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  she  will  find  much  here  to 
encourage  her.  The  peace  movement  in  America  has 
just  passed  through  the  greatest  year  in  its  history, 
and  American  men  and  women  alike,  in  vastly  increas- 
ing numbers  from  all  classes,  are  rallying  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cause  to  which  she  has  devoted  her  time,  her 
strength,  and  her  eminent  abilities  for  so  many  years. 


Among  the  eminent  men  who  went 
W.  T.  Stead,     down  with  the  ill-fated   Titanic  was 

the  distinguished  English  journalist, 
W.  T.  Stead,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views. He  was  on  his  way  to  this  country  to  deliver  a 
peace  address  at  a  big  gathering  of  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Forward  Movement,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York.    Mr.  Stead^s  services  to  the  peace  cause  were  of 


an  unusual  character.  He  was  an  individualist  of  such 
extreme  type  that  it  was  practically  impossible  for  him 
to  work  in  co-operation  with  other  peace  men.  He 
rarely  ever  attended  the  Peace  Congresses,  either  inter- 
national or  national,  and  when  he  did  attend  there  was 
sure  to  be  a  dramatic  episode  which  it  was  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  peacemaker.  In 
his  individual  capacity  Mr.  Stead  did  some  excellent 
and  telling  services  for  the  cause.  Before  the  holding 
of  the  first  Hague  Conference  he  urged,  and  in  part 
initiated,  the  peace  crusade  which  spread  so  widely  in 
England  and  the  TJnited  States,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
a  few  European  continental  countries,  and  brought  such 
a  strong  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  at  The  Hague 
,when  the  conference  met.  He  did  a  like  service  before 
the  meeting  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  in  1907. 
At  this  conference  he  edited  at  The  Hague  one  of  the 
cit/s  daily  papers  (the  editorials  being  turned  into 
French),  through  which  information  of  what  the  con- 
ference was  doing  got  widely  published.  At  the  first 
conference  he  did  a  similar  service  by  editing,  in  French, 
the  Courier  de  la  Paixy  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Before  the  meeting  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  he 
undertook  to  get  up  a  peace  pilgrimage  which  was  to 
start  from  Washington,  make  a  tour  of  the  European 
capitals,  pick  up  a  delegation  at  each,  and  then  de- 
scend upon  the  Hague  Conference  at  its  opening,  with 
a  view  of  morally  compelling  it  to  take  the  most  ad- 
vanced possible  steps  in  the  direction  of  world  peace. 
Though  he  advocated  this  scheme,  which  seemed  to 
many  thoroughly  impracticable,  in  a  series  of  brilliant 
addresses  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
nothing  ever  came  of  it,  except  that  it  did  much  in  an 
educational  way  in  many  places. 


Pennsylvania         The  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society's        Arbitration    and    Peace    Society,    Dr. 
Camiiaisn.       William  I.  Hull,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing interesting  notes  of  the  campaign  which  the  society 
is  carrying  on  in  that  State : 

Pennsylvania  has  a  population  of  approximately  seven 
and  three-quarter  millions;  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
of  its  towns  have  a  population  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand each,  and  thirteen  a  population  of  more  than  forty 
thousand  each. 

The  P.  A.  and  P.  S.  has  entered  upon  the  task  of 
organizing  these  towns  and  cities  in  the  peace  cause. 
It  has  made  plans  for  the  organization  of  thirty-six  of 
them  during  the  coming  year.  The  method  adopted  is 
to  have  the  peace  cause  presented  by  a  speaker  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  in  two  of 
its  circuits,  each  circuit  including  eighteen  towns.  In 
preparation  for  and  at  the  time  of  this  lecture  a  local 
section  of  the  P.  A.  and  P.  S.  will  be  formed.  The 
members  of  these  sections  will  be  members  of  both  the 
P.  A.  and  P.  S.  and  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
will  receive  the  written  and  spoken  word  as  distributed 
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by  the  literature  and  speakers  of  both  societies.  The 
local  sections  will  fulfill  the  manifold  functions  of 
"nerve  ganglia"  in  the  promotion  of  the  peace  cause  in 
their  respective  localities.  The  precise  relationship  of 
these  local  sections  to  the  State  and  National  societies 
has  yet  to  be  worked  out,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  solution  of  this  problem  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

A  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League  is  in  process  of  organization  under  the  auspices 
of  the  P.  A.  and  P.  S.  The  society  has  undertaken 
also  to  reprint  and  distribute  to  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  thirty-six  thousand  teachers  of  the  State  the  Peace 
Day  Bulletin,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Fannie 
Fern  Andrews,  the  secretary  of  the  League,  and  which 
is  to  be  published  in  small  edition  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  secretary  of  the  P.  A.  and 
P.  S.  addressed  the  Educational  Alliance  of  PennsyP 
vania,  in  Philadelphia,  March  28,  and  the  Alliance 
heartily  endorsed  peace  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Home  and  School  Leaguers 
Annual  Carnival,  to  be  held  in  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Music  on  May  11,  the  P.  A.  and  P.  S.  will 
equip  a  peace  booth,  present  a  peace  tableau,  and  dis- 
tribute literature  to  the  thousands  of  school  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents  who  attend  the  carnivals. 

The  second  annual  Pennsylvania  oratorical  contest 
has  been  participated  in  by  students  representing  seven 
colleges  of  the  State,  and  the  final  contest  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  prize  winners  will  be  held  April  12  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  secretary  of  the  P.  A.  and  P.  S.  addressed  the 
Delaware  Peace  Society,  at  Wilmington,  March  22,  and 
advised  that  society  to  become  aflSliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society. 

What  the  Peace  Organizations 

Are  Doing. 

The  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  at  its 
meeting  at  Brussels,  on  the  10th  of  February,  decided 
that  the  Seventeenth  Interparliamentary  Conference 
should  meet  at  Geneva  the  18th  of  September,  instead 
of  in  the  United  States,  as  was  expected  when  our  last 
issue  went  to  press.  The  Nineteenth  International 
Peace  Congress  is  also  to  meet  at  Geneva,  beginning  on 
the  26th  of  August  and  continuing  for  the  week. 

Organized  anti-militarism  in  New  Zealand  is  making 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  government  to  put 
into  operation  the  scheme  for  universal  military  train- 
ing. The  secretary  of  the  National  Peace  and  Anti- 
Militarist  Council,  Louis  P.  Christie,  writing  from 
Christchurch  to  the  Commonweal,  Melbourne,  says: 
"The  agitation  against  the  act  has  been  so  strong  that, 
up  to  the  present  (12th  January),  they  have  been  unable 
to  enforce  the  scheme  at  all.  .  .  .  The  government 
decided  to  abandon  the  scheme  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. .  .  .  But  the  result  of  the  election  has  been 
far  from  favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  scheme.  In- 
deed, it  was  this  compulsory  training  question  and  the 
gift  of  the  Dreadnought  to  England  that  told  against 
the  government  at  the  ballot-box.    Now  the  government 


is  not  in  a  position  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  enforcing 
anything.  We  have,  however,  a  lot  of  highly  paid  Eng- 
lish officers,  who  have  been  doing  nothing  but  playing 
golf  and  polo  for  some  month.s,  and  it  is  their  intention 
to  endeavor  to  get  the  scheme  going." 

The  Commonweal  says: 

"The  boys,  it  seems,  in  Auckland  'struck,'  and  refused 
to  be  conscripted.  And  the  government  has  not  had 
recourse  to  coercive  measures.  Those  who  attend  will 
be  drilled,  and  those  who  don't  attend  are  to  be  visited 
and  reasoned  with.  The  National  Peace  Council  is  now 
planning  a  house-to-house  campaign  against  the  act, 
and  we  are  very  hopeful,  says  Mr.  Christie,  of  ultimately 
getting  the  compulsory  clauses  deleted  from  the  act." 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  French  "Associa- 
tion de  la  Paix  par  le  Droit"  was  held  at  Nfmes,  April 
10  to  13,  imder  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Theodore  Euys- 
sen,  president  of  the  association.  The  delegates  were 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  in  addition  to 
the  regular  sessions,  there  were  various  receptions  and 
excursions,  which  our  French  coworkers  know  so  well 
how  to  handle.  One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  question  of  the  reorganization  of  French 
pacifism  so  as  to  co-ordinate  better  the  various  societies, 
and  thus  render  peace  work  in  the  nation  more  effective. 
We  have  not  vet  received  details  of  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived  at. 

At  its  first  annual  meeting,  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  in  March,  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Soci- 
ety voted  to  make  itself  a  Branch  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  The  president  is  Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  secretary,  F.  L. 
Siddons,  Esq.,  of  the  law  firm  of  Ralston,  Siddons  &  Co. 
The  society  has  nearly  one  hundred  members,  and  is 
steadily  adding  to  its  constituency. 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

...  In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Mr.  T.  Miyaoka,  of  Tokyo,  conveys  the  information  that 
the  Japanese  government  has  ratified  and  promulgated 
twelve  of  the  conventions  adopted  at  the  second  Hague 
Conference.  Two  of  the  conventions,  that  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  an  international  prize  court  and 
that  prohibiting  the  throwing  of  projectiles  and  explo- 
sives from  balloons,  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan  did 
not  sign  at  The  Hague.  These  have,  therefore,  not 
been  proclaimed.  The  twelvj  conventions  promulgated 
as  binding  on  Japan  and  ihe  subjects  of  the  Mikado 
were  published  solely  in  the  Jf'panese  language,  in  con- 
formity with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment in  such  cases. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University, 
has  made  the  admirable  suggestion  that  in  1915,  when 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  to  take  place  in  San 
Francisco,  the  third  Peace  Conference  to  be  held  at  The 
Hague,  and  the  century  of  peace  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  to  be  celebrated  in  manv  of  our  cities, 
the  I  iternational  Peace  Congress,  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference,  and  the  Conference  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  should  be  invited  to  meet 
in  San  Francisco.     He  also  urges  the  calling  at  San 
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Francisco  that  year  of  a  great  economic  congress^  with 
departments  representing  international  trade,  commerce, 
and  finance,  and  ^'a  congress  of  the  two  Americas  in 
which  the  fullest  exposition  should  be  given  of  the  civil- 
ization and  culture  of  the  Latin- American  peoples,  with 
a  view  of  advancing  the  understanding  of  Latin  America 
by  North  America,  and  vice  versa.  There  should  be  a 
great  international  congress  of  the  Oriental  nations  and 
their  civilization.  China  and  Japan  should  be  invited 
to  present  their  civilization  and  their  interests  at  the 
hands  of  their  most  accomplished  representatives,  and 
ways  and  means  should  be  discussed  and  considered  of 
promoting  closer  and  better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Oriental  peoples."  All  this  can  be  done, 
and  ought  to  be  done. 

...  At  the  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  Mrs.  Frank  F. 
Williams,  in  a  strong  practical  address,  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  the  Federation  on  arbitra- 
tion and  peace,  and  that  every  woman's  club  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo  should  put  a  peace  day  on  its  calendar.  Both 
these  suggestions  were  approved.  It  was  also  voted  to 
urge  upon  the  General  Federation  at  its  biennial  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  in  Jime,  to  have  a  peace  address 
on  its  program. 

...  A  move  for  peace  between  Italy  and  Turkey  has 
been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  powers  at 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  terms  given  by  the 
Italian  government  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Rome 
have  been  rejected  by  Turkey,  whose  government  re- 
fuses to  enter  upon  any  peace  negotiations  except  upon 
ihe  recognized  sovereignty  of  Turkey  in  Tripoli.  The 
bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  Italian  fleet  has 
had  no  apparent  effect,  except  possibly  to  make  Turkey 
more  determined  than  ever  not  to  relinquish  her  claims 
to  Tripoli. 

.  .  .  The  Washington  Post  of  April  27  contains  the 
following  statement: 

"Two  hundred  and  two  claims  for  pecuniary  com- 
pensation of  American  citizens  against  Great  Britain, 
and  ninety-two  similar  demands  of  British  subjects 
against  the  United  States,  are  open  to  arbitration  under 
an  agreement  just  reached  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  British  Ambassador.  The  arrangement 
puts  into  operation  the  special  agreement  of  August  18, 
1910,  which  creates  a  tribunal  to  arbitrate  the  accumu- 
lated claims  of  many  years  against  both  governments. 
The  iribunal  does  not  hold  a  commission  to  hear  any 
claims,  however,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  schedules 
annexed  to  the  special  agreement  as  specific  subjects  of 
discussion.  The  understanding  reached  between  the 
British  Ambassador  and  the  State  Department  limits  to 
four  months  from  the  present  the  time  in  which  either 
government  may  present  claims  to  the  other.'' 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Garbutt,  of  Ijos  Angeles,  has  se- 
cured the  endorsement  of  30,000  women  of  California 
for  her  plan  of  trying  to  induce  Congress  to  leave  tiie 
Panama  Canal  unfortified,  and  instead  to  erect  at  its 
entrance  a  great  statue  of  Peace.  In  writing  of  the 
subject  she  says :  'TVomen  are  weary  to  death  of  walking 
through  'tlie  valley  of  the  shadow*  to  secure  food  for 
cannon.  .  .  .  The'  women  of  America  want  the 
Panama  Canal  to  stand  a  monument  to  the  brotherhood 
of  man ;  we  want  the  ships  of  all  nations  to  pass  through 


it  on  the  business  of  life^  not  death;  and  we  want  the 
statue  there  to  admonish  all  men  that  the  great  god 
Mars  is  dead." 

...  On  April  3  the  Senate  ratified  the  international 
wireless  telegraph  treaty,  which  had  been  in  its  hands 
since  December,  1907.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Ber- 
lin, November  3,  1906,  by  the  leading  powers  of  the 
world.  Under  the  treaty  the  powers  agree  to  submit 
to  uniform  regulations  governing  wireless  communica- 
tions between  the  coast  and  vessels  at  sea  when  operated 
by  the  governments,  and  to  require  private  concerns  to 
observe  the  same  regulations.  An  international  wire- 
less conference  will  be  held  in  London  this  summer,  for 
the  purpose  of  modifying  the  regulations  so  as  to  bring 
them  up  to  date. 

.  .  .  The  American  Society  of  International  Law  held 
its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
25-27,  in  the  Pan-American  Building.  We  hope  to 
publish  in  a  subsequent  issue  some  of  the  excellent  ad- 
dresses given  at  this  meeting.  The  banquet  at  the  New 
Willard,  with  which  the  proceedings  closed,  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  we  have  ever  attended.  The  speak- 
ing by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Congressman 
Sulzer,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs;  Judge  Gray,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court ;  Senator  Lodge,  C.  L.  Lange,  of  Brussels,  perma- 
nent secretary  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  of  New  York,  who  presided, 
was  exceptionally  fine. 


A  SONG  OF  PEACE. 

Lord,  grant  us  peace  o*er  all  the  world. 
Let  human  passions  rage  no  more. 
But  joy-beHs  ring  jTrom  shore  to  shore. 

And  blood-stained  battle-flags  be  furled. 

May  greed  of  gold  and  lust  of  power 
No  longer  taint  the  nation's  life; 
May  bestiality  and  strife 

Grow  less  nml  less  from  hour  to  hour. 

May  manhood,  passionate  for  good. 
Rise  from  the  slough  of  mad  desire, 
And  nations  Join  In  one  glad  choir 

To  sing  the  song  of  Brotherhood. 

Migr  all  men  cry,  "Hail  to  the  Dawn!" 
And  seek  w!th  Love  the  world  to  fill ; 
Shaming  away  the  coarser  will 

Of  those  who  hold  men's  souls  in  pawn. 

Hall  to  the  Dawn !    Where'er  the  sun 
Sheds  warmth  and  light  upon  the  earth. 
May  Ijove  and  Brotherhood  have  birth 

And  Peace's  victory  be  won. 

Hail  to  the  Dawn !  Break  every  sword. 
And  let  dread  cannon  boom  no  more; 
But  chains  of  peace  bind  shore  to  shore. 

And  all  men  live  In  glad  accord. 

Then  shall  all  fettered  souls  be  freed, 
And  tyranny  no  more  shall  spoil 
The  first-fruits  of  men's  straining  toil. 

To  satisfy  unholy  greed. 

Hail  to  the  Dawn  1     May  bonfires  blaze 
With  gladsome  glow  on  every  hill. 
And  He  whi>  murmured  "Peace,  be  still  I" 

Give  Peace  on  earth  through  endless  days. 


W.  T.  Hawkins. 


Huddersfield,  England. 
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The  French  Peace  Banquet  of  the  22d  of 

February. 

The  annual  peace  banquet  of  the  peace  workers  of 
France  has  come  to  be  each  year  one  of  the  important 
European  peace  events.  This  year  it  seems  to  have 
been  imusually  brilliant  and  important.  It  was  held 
in  the  Hotel  Eonceray,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Pain- 
lev^  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  Paris  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Many 
prominent  Senators  and  Deputies  were  present,  and 
also  distinguished  pacifists  like  Dr.  Charles  Bichet^ 
Lucien  Le  Foyer^  Emile  Amaud,  Mr.  Gaston  Moch, 
MUe.  Julie  Toussaint,  Mme.  Camille  Flammarion, 
Marie  Cheliga^  and  others.  Among  the  company  were 
also  distinguished  jurists^  professors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
etc.  Nearly  all  of  the  leading  French  daily  papers 
were  represented. 

After  reading  a  number  of  letters  from  absent  friends 
of  the  cause^  Mr.  Lucien  Le  Foyer,  former  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  general  secretary  of  the. 
French  National  Peace  Council  {Delegation  Perma- 
nente),  presented  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Passy,  who  was  kept  away  from  the  banquet  by  his 
great  age  and  also  because  of  a  cruel  affliction  which 
had  just  fallen  upon  him : 

"iify  dear  friends:  Still  another  meeting  on  the  22d 
of  February  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend.  I  do 
not  dare  to  call  it  a  banquet,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
evening  will  not  bear  the  same  character  as  preceding 
ones. 

^^But  I  want  at  least  to  send  you  my  remembrances, 
my  encouragement,  and  my  good  wishes. 

"We  have  had  the  past  year  cruel  disappointments 
and  painful  anxieties.  At  more  than  one  point  of  the 
globe  blood  has  flowed  freely.  A  great  nation,  a  friendly 
nation,  one  which  first  set  an  example  of  the  most  abso- 
lute confidence  in  recourse  to  arbitration,  has  engaged 
in  war,  refusing  in  advance  all  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  peace.  And  Europe,  official  Europe,  bound  together 
by  so  many  congresses,  treaties,  and  conferences,  has 
seemed  to  look  indifferently  upon  this  act  of  violence. 
It  has  been  said,  you  know — and  there  has  even  been 
rejoicing  over  it— that  this  was  the  failure  of  pacifism, 
and  anew  the  merits  of  war  have  been  celebrated  as  the 
regenerator  and  educator  of  nations. 

''We  have  not  accepted,  and  we  do  not  accept,  this 
condemnation.  We  have  appealed,  and  we  still  appeal, 
from  the  failures  and  horrors  of  the  present  to  the  les- 
sons— ^p^rhaps  too  hard — of  a  near  future,  and  already 
over  all  parte  of  Europe  the  revolt  of  conscience  and  of 
interest  is  manifesting  itself.  Already  in  Italy  itself, 
as  formerly  in  England  during  the  Boer  war,  it  has 
begun  to  be  perceived  that  an  enterprise  has  been  entered 
upon  whose  difficulties  and  burdens  have  not  been  meas- 
ured, and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  reserve 
for  the  redemption  of  the  unhealthy  and  uncultivated 
parte  of  the  national  territory  and  for  the  welfare  of 
their  populations,  which  are  in  need  of  work,  bread, 
and  education,  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions 


which  have  been  wrested  from  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

"But  let  us  not  lose  courage,  dear  friends,  and  let  us 
continue  our  propaganda  with  growing  energy.  Let  us 
without  animosity  toward  anybody,  with  entire  equity 
and  benevolence,  continue  to  preach  to  all  justice,  wis- 
dom, moderation,  peace,  which  only  are  truly  con- 
structive and  truly  glorious.  In  this  spirit  I  ask  of  you 
to  drink  once  more  to  the  triumph  of  a  policy  of  frank- 
ness, straightforwardness,  and  mutual  respect,  and  to 
the  reconcHiation  of  those  whom  their  intereste,  wrongly 
conceived,  continue  to  divide.'' 

Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  who  was  kept 
away  from  the  banquet  by  his  senatorial  duties,  sent 
the  f  oUowiug  letter : 

"Jfy  dear  Secretary  General:  Retained  in  my  depart- 
ment, where  my  compatriote  give  evidence  of  a  rare  self- 
abnegation  in  considering  my  frequent  absences  and  my 
long  journeys  abroad  as  acts  of  real  patriotism,  I  am 
obliged  to  devote  tomorrow  evening  to  them  and  to  re- 
nounce the  satisfaction  which  I  had  promised  myself  in 
attending  your  22d  of  February  manifestation.  I  was 
expecting,  as  I  have  already  told  you,. to  be  one  of  your 
number  this  year  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
friends,  but  also  in  order  to  protest  with  them  against 
the  pessimism  of  the  present  order. 

"It  is  the  fashion  today,  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  to 
look  for  war  tomorrow;  Var  when  spring  comes' — that 
is  the  favorite  expression.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  less 
than  ever  in  the  inevitable  war.  I  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  we  shall  avoid  it  because  the  people  do  n^ 
wish  it,  and  because  the  govemmente  have  everything 
to  lose  by  it. 

"The  cause  of  arbitration  has  made  in  all  countries, 
and  especially  in  Qermany,  unhoped-for  progress. 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  getting  together  in  an  organization,  the  example 
of  which,  given  by  three  great  military  powers,  will  be 
sufficient  to  spread  the  contagion  of  it  to  all  the  others. 

"It  is  true  that  Italy  and  Turkey  are  engaged  in  open 
war.  We  have  deplored  this  fact,  and  we  have  without 
cessation  demanded  the  application  of  the  Hague  con- 
ventions— ^the  offer  of  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more 
powers,  friends  of  the  belligerente,  in  the  interest  of  all. 
But  this  very  war,  because  of  the  complications  which  it 
may  bring  about  any  day,  is  proving  indirectly  a  support 
to  our  propaganda.  There  is  not  a  man  engaged  in  in- 
ternational commerce  nor  a  traveler  who  is  not  saying 
to  himself;  'If  this  little  war  limited  to  Tripoli  is  for 
the  neutral  powers  themselves  such  a  danger,  what  would 
it  be  if  there  were  a  real  war,  the  character  of  which  we 
have  difficulty  in  conceiving,  between  two  great  peoples 
equally  armed,  equipped,  and  sustained  by  their  allies  P 

"I  said  recently  in  the  Senate,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  said  it  again  tomorrow  evening :  'He  who  would  let 
loose  such  a  war  would  probably  never  see  the  end  of  it' 

"Let  us  then  have  confidence,  dear  friends,  in  the 
irresistible  triumph  in  the  future  of  our  ideas." 

After  letters  of  regret  and  sympathy  were  read  from 
many  distinguished  men  who  were  absent — among  whom 
were  Mr.  Emile  Labiche,  president  of  the  French  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union;  Senator  Batut,  vice- 
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president  of  the  Group;  Mr.  Yves  Guyot,  former  Min- 
ister; Mr.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies — ^Mr.  Painlev^^  the  toastmaster,  spoke  as 
follows : 

''Allow  me  to  extend  to  you  my  best  thanks  for  the 
honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  preside 
at  this  festivaL  I  have  followed  for  many  years  with 
the  wannest  sympathy  your  work  of  influencing  public 
opinion.  You  have  had  the  courage  not  only  to  brave 
rude  hostilities^  but  still  more  to  endure  mockeries^ 
which  is  even  more  heroic.  And  at  this  very  moment 
you  are  not  allowing  yourselves  to  be  discouraged  by 
those  who  say  to  you,  'You  are  out  of  date;  pacifism 
is  no  longer  in  fashion.  The  last  was  heard  of  it  five 
years  ago.'  It  must  be  recognized  that  certain  painful 
events  are  of  a  nature  to  trouble  us,  but  has  any  one  of 
us  ever  believed  that  a  few  years  spent  in  spreading  our 
ideas  over  the  world  would  be  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to 
the  era  of  violence?  We  are  neither  simpletons  nor 
children,  and  we  know  very  well  that  our  work  must  be 
pursued  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  be  productive. 

"Yes,  it  is  true  we  saw  in  the  month  of  September 
last  a  strained  condition  which  seemed  on  the  point  of 
becoming  tragic.  It  was  said  that  France  was  expe- 
riencing a  serious  check,  but,  thank  God,  the  dreaded 
explosion  did  not  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  regret  profoundly  the  war  which  has  broken  out 
between  two  great  peoples — on  the  one  side,  a  people 
long  oppressed  by  tyranny,  which  have  made  desperate 
efforts  to  establish  for  themselves  a  more  modem  civili- 
zation, and,  on  the  other,  a  people  about  whom  we  have 
the  feeling  that  it  is  as  it  were  a  nurse  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, toward  whom  we  turn  whenever  we  dream  of  the 
far  past  of  western  civilization.  Though  the  conflict 
which  has  taken  place  between  these  two  peoples  has 
been  painful  to  observe,  we  have  the  hope  that  the 
bloodshed  will  not  continue  to  flow  for  long  nor  in 
vain,  and  that  arbitration,  which  was  not  tried  before 
the  rupture  of  negotiations,  will  nevertheless  ultimately 
make  its  voice  heard  and  impose  silence  on  the  war. 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  optimistic  feeling.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  in  all  these  things,  however  painful 
they  may  be,  anything  to  produce  despair.  In  particu- 
lar, during  this  very  period  of  nervous  strain  which  our 
country  has  passed  ttirough,  I  do  not  think  there  was 
for  the  pacifists  any  ground  for  alarm  and  for  dreading 
a  final  catastrophe;  for  if  a  people  proud  of  its  strong 
armamente  wishes  to  humiliate  another  people,  and  if 
this  other  people  is  powerful  and  disposed  to  resist  with 
all  its  might,  the  chances  of  war,  far  from  being  in- 
creased, are  diminished.  I,  who  am  a  pacifist,  hold 
that  wars  do  not  come  from  the  strength  of  the  two 
powers,  but  from  the  feebleness  of  one  of  them.  A 
little  while  ago,  in  the  chamber  itself,  a  deputy  accosted 
me  and  said:  'Now,  you  are  to  preside  over  the  peace 
banquet  this  evening,  and  yet  you  recommend  to  us  to 
vote  for  the  naval  program,  which  is  considered  a  mini- 
mum I  What  a  contradiction!'  But  no,  there  is,  in 
my  judgment,  no  contradiction  betwe^  my  love  of 
peace  and  justice  and  the  opinion  which'  I  have  been 
expressing  in  all  sincerity  in  regard  to  the  naval  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  most  certein  causes  of  war  is  great 
difference  between  the  forces  of  the  two  parties  in  pres- 
ence.    And  if  we  are  one  day  to  arrest  this  mad  race 


of  armaments,  if  a  day  is  bound  to  come  when  we  shall 
be  glad  to  consecrate  to  works  of  peace  these  millions 
and  millions  sacrificed  to  the  implemente  of  war  (of 
which  the  best  that  one  ca^  hope  is  that  they  will  re- 
main useless),  it  will  be,  without  doubt,  let  us  say 
frankly,  either  after  a  great  war — ^a  hypothesis  which  I 
will  not  allow  myself  to  imagine — or  after  a  crisis  which 
in  some  sort  will  have  rendered  imminent  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  fratricidal  struggle  between  nations  of  about 
equal  strength.  It  is  at  this  period  of  dangerous  ten- 
sion that  you  will  do  a  serious  service  by  giving  counsels 
of  wisdom  and  firmness  and  by  showing  that  love  of 
peace  has  nothing  in  common  with  cowardice.  It  is  due 
to  such  men  as  you,  to  the  profound  feeling  of  the  in- 
terest of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  with  which  you  are 
penetrated,  to  that  spirit  of  justice  which  animates 
you,  to  that  clear  vision  which  gives  you  to  see  on  the 
other  side  of  the  frontier  men  who  must  be  loved,  brave 
men  like  you ;  it  is  due  to  the  nobleness  and  the  bold- 
ness of  your  ideal;  it  is  due,  I  say,  to  these  things  that 
we  can  look  without  fear  upon  all  of  these  hours  of 
diplomatic  tension.  When  men  have  in  some  sort  felt 
pass  over  their  necks  the  breath  of  devastetion  and 
slaughter,  they  will  say,  'What  is  the  use  of  being  the 
stronger?  why  continue  these  armamente  which  bear  so 
heavily  on  the  people  and  render  life  more  difficult  each 
day  ?'  And  instead  of  regarding  each  other  craftily, 
like  men  who  have  evil  designs  on  each  other,  and  keep 
their  fingers  upon  their  weapons  under  their  cloaks,  the 
people  will  regard  each  other  loyally  and  will  let  fall 
the  weapons  which  have  so  long  been  brandished  with  a 
menacing  sound.  Then  we  shall  know  the  era  of  confi- 
dence, whose  benefite  will  be  spread  over  the  world, 
which  will  bring  no  humiliation  to  anybody,  and  which 
will  assure  the  prosperity  of  all  the  nations  by  safe- 
guarding that  which  is  great  and  strong  in  all.'' 

After  some  interesting  remarks  by  Senator  Sulei- 
man-ul-Bustany,  president  of  the  Ottoman  Group  of  the 
Interparliamentery  Union,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the 
Italian  pacifiste  present  and  with  those  of  France,  he 
declared  his  confidence  in  the  inevitable  triumph  of 
justice.  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  former  president  of  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  was  introduced 
and  spoke  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  a  stranger  to  you.  I  feel  myself  entirely 
at  home  in  your  midst,  although  we  have  not  met  for 
three  years.  I  have  not  abandoned  the  cause  of  peace; 
far  from  it.  I  believe  that  it  was  never  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition,  in  spite  of  appearances.  Mr. 
Pas&y  has  told  us  that  people  telk  of  the  failure  of 
pacifism  because  a  war  has  broken  out.  It  would  be 
asking  very  much  of  us  to  require  us  to  abolish  war  at 
one  stroke.  We  have  never  dared  to  hope  that  it  would 
be  abolished  in  our  generation,  and  I  do  not  know  in 
what  generation  it  can  be  abolished.  But  what  do  we 
see  in  this  Itelian-Turkish  war?  Is  it  not  encouraging 
to  know  that  public  opinion  has  unanimously  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  respect  of  law,  that  it  protests 
against  the  war,  and  thus  demonstrates  that  it  cannot 
be  deceived  today  by  smooth  words.  Public  opinion  is 
indicating  to  the  governmente  that  they  ought  not  to 
break  their  engagements.     That  is  something  gained. 
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^'If  we  examine  the  results  which  wars  leave  behind 
them,  there  is  no  ground  for  despair.  Look  at  tho 
recent  wars.  That  of  1870  served  to  point  out  the  dan- 
ger there  was  in  imposing  upon  the  conquered  condi- 
tions which  are  never  forgiven.  That  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  was  ended  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  couched  in  such  terms  that  today  no 
Spaniard  says  a  word  against  *the  Americans.  The  in- 
dependence of  Cuba  insured  by  this  treaty  has  been  a 
veritable  blessing  to  Spain.  Likewise  England^  after 
the  South  African  war^  did  not  impose  a  humiliating 
peace^  but  has  guaranteed  to  the  Boers  the  very  inde- 
pendence for  which  they  had  been  fighting.  Finally, 
the  Japanese  did  not  demand  a  war  indemnity  from 
Bussia,  and  the  Bussians  and  the  Japanese  have  become 
friends. 

"The  results  of  a  war  are  therefore  no  more  as  ruin- 
ous as  they  were  formerly,  but  they  always  remain 
diflScult  to  calculate.  It  is  therefore  better  to  avoid 
them,  as  two  great  nations  armed  to  the  teeth  have  just 
done.  The  equality  of  their  arms,  assured  still  further 
by  an  entente  cordicUey  has  induced  them  to  accept 
wisely  a  pacific  solution  of  their  diflBculties. 

"Let  us  appreciate  still  further  one  of  the  benefits 
which  pacific  agreements  procure  for  peoples.  These 
agreements  replace  in  part  armaments.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  has  allowed  England  to  withdraw  half 
its  fleet  from  the  far  East.  And  likewise  England  saves 
half  of  her  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  because  of  her 
good  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  she  had  also 
good  relations  with  Gkrmany^  she  might  perhaps  sell 
three-quarters  of  her  Portsmouth  fleet  to  the  states 
who  might  have  need  of  them.  All  this,  then,  is  not 
the  failure  of  pacifism.  But  in  spite  of  all  my  respect 
for  the  governments  and  their  policies^  I  am  compelled 
to  note  that  the  governments  and  their  policies  have 
done  nothing  to  assure  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  people  alone  who  can  create  peace  by  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  peace^  as  we  are  doing  here  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  as  the  German  people  have  done  in  the  recent 
elections,  after  which  the  great  sovereign  invited  the 
English  Minister,  Lord  Haldane,  to  come  and  confer 
with  him  on  the  Anglo-Oerman  situation.  Lord  Hal- 
dane  and  the  Qerman  Emperor  recognized  that  there 
was  in  reality  no  reason  for  hostili^  or  distrust  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  What  needed  to  be  done  was 
simply  to  create  a  different  atmosphere  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. Furthermore,  the  Anglo-Gterman  entente  will 
not  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  which  depends 
primarily  on  the  geographical  situation  of  the  coun- 
tries. Belgium,  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain  are  des- 
tined by  force  of  circumstances  to  remain  together. 
England  and  France  did  not  love  each  other  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  today  a  Frenchman  in  England  is  almost 
glorified,  and  in  France  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  unpopular.  We  are  not  only  good  neighbors, 
but  good  friends,  and  that  is  notably  due  to  the  peace 
societies.  Let  us  continue,  therefore,  with  courage  and 
confidence  our  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

After  brief  addresses  by  General  Pedoya,  who  de- 
clared war  to  be  a  crime  against  humanity;  by  Paul 
Meimier,  a  member  of  the  French  Parliament,  who 
declared  that  one  may  love  his  country  without  being 


obliged  to  hate  the  country  of  others,  and  Mr.  Gaston 
Moch,  who  believed  that  a  general  European  war  was 
for  economic  reasons  impossible.  Dr.  Charles  Bichet, 
the  eminent  scientist  and  professor  in  the  university, 
spoke  as  follows: 

"I  think  our  first  utterance  here  should  be  a  word  of 
recognition  and  of  affection  for  our  venerated  leader, 
Mr.  Frederic  Passy.  Perhaps  some  of  you,  on  learning 
of  the  great  grief  which  has  just  befallen  him,  have 
remembered  the  word  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  him : 
'War  is  a  period  when  fathers  bury  their  children.' 
Alas!  fate  has  ordered  that  our  dear  leader  who  has  so 
strongly  opposed  war,  should  experience  especially  those 
griefs  which  it  infiicts.  But  in  spite  of  this  he  persists 
in  his  incomparable  optimism  which  has  constituted  the 
honor  of  his  whole  life.  In  spite  of  private  and  public 
griefs,  Mr.  Frederic  Passy  persists  in  believing  that  this 
world  is  not  bad  and  that  it  is  moving  on  toward  a  better 
ideal,  a  little  after  the  manner,  as  an  illustrious  Eng- 
lishman once  said  in  speaking  of  progress,  of  a  drunken 
man  who,  on  returning  to  his  home,  blubbers,  beats  the 
wall,  stumbles  about  here  and  there  without  seeming  to 
know  what  he  is  doing,  but  at  last  all  the  same  gets  into 
his  house.  Thus  we  are  going  on  toward  a  world  less 
barbarous  than  the  world  of  yesterday  or  that  of  today. 

"If  we  examine  affairs,  the  affairs  of  today,  what  do 
we  see?  I  shall  not  indulge  in  politics,  but  call  atten- 
tion to- the  fact  that  this  Franco-German  treatv,  cf 
which  there  has  been  so  much  talk,  contains  excellent 
provisions.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  prevented  a  great 
and  formidable  war  which  would  have  turned  progress 
back  30  to  50  years.  Then,  thanks  to  it,  an  important 
part  of  Africa,  more  or  less  barbarous,  is  going  to  be 
acquired  for  French  civilization.  Finally,  it  has  brought 
this  other  step  of  progress — if  new  disputes  between 
France  and  Germany  come,  they  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Hague  court.     That  is  fundamental  in  this  treaty. 

"But  let  us  also  take  this  miserable  war  between 
Turkey  and  Italy,  a  war  which  desolates  us,  because  we 
are  in  part  sons  of  Italy,  who  was  our  mother  from  the 
point  of  view  of  civilization.  It  is  distressing  to  us  to 
see  Italy  and  Turkey  give  themselves  up  to  an  iniquitoua 
war;  certainly  it  is.  But  we  see  also  that  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  this  war  which  might  have  extended 
itself  widely,  is  fortunately  limited  under  the  influence 
of  European  public  opinion,  for  Europe  has  spoken  and 
is  still  speaking;  it  sajrs  to  Turkey  and  Italy,  TTou  shall 
go  no  further,  and  thus  we  have  limited  the  war  to  such 
a  point  that  it  is  not  a  veritable  war,  which  Europe  will 
not  permit. 

"One  thing  more.  Seeing  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment which  this  new  and  powerful  arm,  aviation,  has 
taken  on,  many  of  our  friends  have  become  frightened. 
They  have  said  to  themselves,  ^What  a  misfortune !  did 
we  not  already  have  enough  with  the  ironclads,  the  tor- 
pedo boats  and  submarines,  and  all  the  amazing  instru- 
ments made  by  men  for  the  destruction  of  one  another?' 
And  now  we  have  the  torpedo  boats  of  the  upper  air,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  which  wUl  probably  spread  conflagra- 
tion and  destruction  in  innocent  villages.  And  people 
have  said  that  this  is  the  end  of  civilization.  We  are 
going  to  reach  a  state  more  barbarous  still,  since  other 
means  of  barbarism  have  been  invented. 
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'^Now  I  think  this  is  an  error.  In  1890^  when  I  put 
in  motion  some  timid  little  flying  machines,  I  imagined 
that  this  was  going  to  be  a  great  means  of  civilization. 
I  thought  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  that  organic 
inflrmity  which  confines  us  to  the  soil  and  stops  us  at 
every  instant,  for  mountains  and  precipices.  I  thought 
this  mechanical  device  would  surely  Suppress  customs- 
houses,  that  relic  of  barbarism  which  we  still  carry  with 
us.    I  said  to  myself  that  we  would  see  a  new  era. 

^HrTell,  I  do  not  find  that  events  have  belied  my  ex- 
pectations; perhaps  they  have  in  appearances,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  people  who  should  be  strong  would  be 
unfortunate  in  neglecting  an  element  of  strength,  as  if 
the  first  law  were  not  to  defend  oneself  against  the 
attacks  of  adversaries.  It  is  necessary  to  be  strong,  and 
the  pacifists  have  never  said  the  contrary.  Conse- 
quently if  we  can  be  strong  by  means  of  flying  machines, 
we  must  make  ourselves  so  by  this  means.  As  we  have 
said  in  a  petition,  ^Justice  first,  disarmament  after- 
wards.' We  must  therefore  redouble  our  efforts  in 
favor  of  aviation,  but  with  this  fundamental  idea,  that 
the  new  instruments  will  become  instruments  of  peace. 
It  is  clear  and  inevitable  that  we  are  going  on  toward 
peace,  toward  the  union  of  men,  toward  science  which 
has  realized  these  instruments.  And  since  we  have  the 
honor  to  be  presided  over  by  a  great  savant,  like  our 
friend  Mr.  Painlev^,  I  propose  that  we  render  homage 
to  science  which  unites  men  and  leads  them  forward  to 
the  peace  of  humanity.*' 


American  Unitarians  Create  a  Commit- 
tee on  International  Arbitration. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association's  Department  of 
Social  and  Public  Service  has  created  a  committee  on 
international  arbitration,  consisting  of  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
chairman;  Samuel  Bowles,  Edwin  Ginn,  Be  v.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Hon.  William 
Kent,  Mrs.  Anna  Oarlin  Spencer,  and  Frank  F.  Wil- 
liams. The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  promote 
among  all  the  congregations  of  the  denomination  regu- 
lar and  careful  attention  to  international  duties.  The 
committee  has  sent  out  the  following  circular  note  to 
the  Unitarian  churches  of  the  country: 

'^The  GteD0ral  Unitarian  Conference,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
in  which,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief 
messages  of  Christianity  to  the  world  is  Teace  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  men,'  and  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
every  Christian  church  to  work  for  that  great  consum- 
mation, its  members  pledged  themselves  to  create  a 
committee  in  each  church  to  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  efforts  for  the  ratification  of 
the  arbitration  treaties  with  Qreat  Britain  and  France. 
There  should  be  such  a  committee  on  international  rela- 
tions in  every  church,  not  simply  called  into  existence 
for  a  special  exigency,  but  dealing  regularly  with  the 
manifold  and  imperative  interests  which  affect  the  fra- 
ternity and  co-operation  of  peoples.  Dr.  Hale  well  de- 
clared that  every  church  today  should  have  among  its 
regular  committees  a  Committee  on  International  Jus- 
ti^  to  keep  these  high  interests  carefully  and  intelli- 


gently before  the  congregation.  Where  a  church  has  a 
permanent  social  service  committee,  this  may  well  take 
on  the  functions  of  a  committee  on  international  rela- 
tions or  international  justice. 

^The  Committee  on  International  Arbitration  of  our 
Department  of  Social  and  Public  Service  urges  every 
church  to  active  and  systematic  work  for  the  promotion 
of  international  good  understanding  and  good  will;  it 
desires  to  co-operate  with  the  churches  in  every  way 
in  its  power;  and  it  urges  the  churches  to  co-operate 
earnestly  with  the  various  peace  organizations,  espe- 
cially the  local  organizations  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, by  strengthening  their  membership  and  supple- 
menting their  efforts.  It  asks  that  the  Interests  of  the 
peace  cause  and  of  world  organization  may  have  serious 
attention  in  conferences  and  public  meetings;  that  the 
churches,  especially  their  international  or  social  service 
committees,  may  ally  themselves  with  teachers  and  the 
schools  to  promote  among  the  young  true  sentiments  of 
international  brotherhood;  and  that  they  may  work 
with  the  libraries  and  the  newspapers  of  their  respective 
places  to  bring  the  best  international  literature  to  the 
attention  of  the  people.  Correspondence  will  be  wel- 
comed by  any  members  of  this  committee  and  by  the 
secretary  of  tiie  Department  of  Social  and  Public  Serv- 
ice, 26  Beacon  street,  Boston.  The  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation (29a  Beacon  street,  Boston)  and  the  Association 
for  International  Conciliation  (Sub-station  84,  New 
York  City)  will  gladly  send  their  pamphlets  to  cdl  who 
ask  for  them;  and  the  American  Peace  Society  (Colo- 
rado Building,  Washington)  and  the  various  State  socie- 
ties always  stand  ready  to  assist.  The  Advocatb  of 
Peace,  the  monthly  journal  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  should  be  regularly  read  in  every  congregation, 
to  keep  its  members  informed  upon  current  movements 
and  the  latest  literature. 

*lt  is  in  the  power  of  the  churches,  acting  together, 
to  advance  public  opinion  and  political  action  in  inter- 
national matters  rapidly  and  decisively.  The  suffering 
peoples,  paralyzed  by  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  and 
burdened  by  the  monstrous  armamente,  appeal  te  the 
churches  by  their  burdens  and  their  sufferings  to  bring 
religion  te  bear  more  definitely  and  practically  upon 
international  life,  and  the  churches  of  our  fellowship 
are  peculiarly  called  by  their  first  principles  and  their 
high  traditions  of  past  leadership  in  this  commanding 
cause  te  resolute  leadership  today,  when  it  is  in  their 
power  by  strong  and  well-directed  effort  to  achieve 
greater  results  than  were  ever  possible  before.  The  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  our  population  and  the  critical 
problems  imposed  by  immigration,  especially  in  our 
great  cities  and  industrial  centers,  demand  of  our 
churches  and  of  every  American  citizen  such  study  and 
sympathy  and  service  affecting  the  relations  of  various 
peoples  as  are  demanded  nowhere  else,  and  it  is  for  us 
to  do  our  part  to  make  this  nation  a  true  common- 
wealth and  a  faithful  and  inspiring  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.'* 

The  new  Mexican  Ambassador  at  Wasliington,  Senor 
Calero,  says:  "There Is  no  Japanese  question  in  Mexico. 
This  talk  about  the  Japanese  and  Magdalena  Bay  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  absurd  that  you  Americans  should  be 
exercised  about  the  granting  of  a  private  fishing  con- 
cession to  Japan.  Such  concessions  are  held  by  the 
English  and  others.*' 
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Shall  the  United  States  Intervene 

in  Mexico? 

By  Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 

(The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Balston  was  published 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  Washington  on  April  23.) 

Deab  Sib:  Now  that  American  intervention  in  Mex- 
ico is  talked  of^  and  before  any  step  is  taken^  let  us  give 
a  little  careful  attention  to  the  question  of  our  right  to 
intervene.  It  is  said  that  A  merican  lives  are  threatened 
and  American  property  injured  in  Mexico.  Doubtless 
there  is  some  foundation  for  this^  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  the  existence  of  such  a  condition  justifies 
war — ^for  intervention  means  war.  The  men  who  went 
to  Mexico^  and  through  the  purchase  of  property  there 
submitted  themselves  to  her  laws^  and  accepted  the  con- 
ditions there  prevailing,  or  likely  to  prevail^  are  not  at 
liberty  to  demand  that  the  United  States  shall  subject 
itself  to  infinite  loss  through  armed  operations  in  order 
to  save  or  render  profitable  their  investments.  So  far 
as  the  loss  of  life  is  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  American  has  been  killed  through  the  wrongful  act. 
of  the  constituted  government,  and  such  lives  as  have 
been  lost  have  been  taken  by  marauders,  for  whose  con- 
duct no  government  holds  itself  responsible,  or  have 
been  the  lives  of  men  who,  first  throwing  aside  their 
full  measure  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
subjecting  themselves  to  conditions  prevailing  in  Mex- 
ico, and  taking  on  pro  tanto  Mexican  allegiance,  have 
be^  in  violation  of  international  law,  killei  by  rebels. 
We  may  pity  their  fate,  but  their  actions  have  not  been 
such  as  to  justify  armed  intervention. 

It  is  true  that  American  property  has  been  rendered 
less  profitable  because  of  the  present  disorders  in  Mex- 
ico, but  this  affords  no  ground  for  international  relief 
of  any  character.  British  and  French  subjects  simi- 
larly lost  heavily  during  the  rebellion  in  this  country, 
and  although  their  claims  were  referred  to  arbitration, 
the  United  States  was  never  held  responsible  for  a  single 
act  necessarily  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  even  though 
property  was  destroyed  in  the  course  of  campaigns,  and 
the  growing  of  crops  prevented,,  the  carrying  on  of  busi- 
ness stopped,  and  individual  robberies  frequent.  Prac- 
tically the  only  responsibility  to  which  the  United  States 
was  held  was  for  property  taken  by  its  own  troops  under 
the  command  of  officers,  and  for  its  benefit,  or  for 
wrongful  imprisonments,  or  like  outrages  committed 
by  the  Federal  troops.  The  United  States  was  never 
held  responsible  for  a  single  act  of  the  Confederates. 

Notwithstanding  the  precedents  just  referred  to,  it 
is  urged,  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of  international 
laws  fixing  the  liability  of  nations,  to  enter  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting,  as  it  is  said,  our  citizens,  and 
permitting  their  property  to  operate  profitably.  We 
propose  to  invoke  against  Mexico  a  rule  which  we  would 
have  been  the  first  to  resent  had  it  been  invoked  against 
us  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  We  are  expected  to 
assume  an  overlordship  which  has  not  been  given  us  by 
the  consent  of  the  nation  most  affected. 

The  course  of  duty  is  to  leave  Mexico  alone  in  her 
troubles,  but  as  soon  as  they  may  be  over  to  hold  her 
judicially  responsible  for  such  violations  of  interna- 
tional law  as  she  may  have  indulged  in.     This  is  the 


way  we  have  been  treated,  and  the  only  way  we  have  any 
right  to  treat  Mexico. 

Our  interest  demands  this  course.  Another  course 
means  that  the  United  States  shall  enter  into  a  war  of 
unknown  duration,  lose  thousands  of  lives  and  tens  or 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  property  for 
the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  small  circle  of  persons 
interested  in  Mexican  investments.  I  lay  aside  all 
question  of  the  United  States  by  such  intei^erence  pro- 
tecting Americans  from  present  loss  of  life,  this  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  a  commencement  of  our  inter- 
ference means  an  infinite  destruction  of  life  as  compared 
with  any  at  present  taking  place. 

If  we  refer  to  the  probable  political  effects  of  our  in- 
terference, we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  the  words  of 
Caleb  Cushing,  written  over  fifty  years  ago,  when  he 
said: 

''As  to  exceptions  to  the'  general  rule,  they  have  grown 
up  chiefly  in  Spanish  America  in  consequence  of  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  new  American  Republics. 
Qreat  Britein,  France,  and  the  United  States  have  each 
occasionally  assumed,  in  behalf  of  their  subjects  or  citi- 
zens, in  those  countries,  rights  of  interference  which 
neither  would  tolerate  at  home,  in  some  cases  from 
necessity,  in  others  with  very  questionable  discretion 
or  justification,  so  as  greatly  to  aggravate  the  evils  of 
misgovemment  therein,  as  will  plainly  appear  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  South 
American  republics.'* 

Let  us  then  restrain  our  impatience,  permit  Mexico 
to  settle  her  own  troubles  as  best  she  may,  and  when 
those  troubles  are  settled,  demand  that  she  be  held  to 
full  responsibility  for  all  of  her  infractions  of  interna- 
tional law. 


'*'•'•- 


The  Chicago  Office  and  Field 
Secretaryship. 

By  Charles  B.  Bealt,  Field  Secretary. 

The  greatest  ecclesiastical  peace  service  the  Field  Sec- 
retary ever  has  attended  was  the  special  peace  meeting 
held  in  Sinai  Temple,  Chicago,  Sunday  morning,  March 
31.  The  beautiful  new  temple,  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $600,000,  was  entirely  filled  by  the  great  audi- 
ence. Some  three  hundred  persons  were  unable  to  find 
seats  and  remained  standing  throughout  the  service. 
Miss  Addams  and  the  Field  Secretery  were  the  visiting 
speakers.  But  they  agree  that  the  address  of  the  be- 
loved pastor.  Dr.  Hirsch,  was  the  most  effective  of  all, 
since  it  brought  contributions  of  $745  into  the  treasury 
of  the  peace  society.  Since  the  opening  of  the  new 
temple  the  seating  capacity  has  been  taxed  to  its  very 
utmost  by  the  vast  audiences. 

The  past  month  has  been  a  busy  and  interesting  one 
for  the  local  secretery.  He  addressed  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club  Reform  Department  April  1,  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  (sermon 
and  lecture)  April  14,  the  Milwaukee  Woman's  Club 
April  17,  the  Study  Section  of  the  Chicago  Political 
Equality  League  April  20,  and  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Chicago,  April  31. 

Preparations  for  the  coming  of  the  Baroness  von 
Siittner  are  ripening  up  rapidly.  The  Baroness  will 
address  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at 
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San  Francisco  July  4.  Chicago  will  have  her  services 
during  the  month  of  November^  and  already  definite  en- 
gagements have  been*  made  for  her  to  speak  before 
many  of  the  most  important  organizations  in  this  city 
and  its  suburbs.  All  this  has  necessitated  many  com- 
mittee meetings.  The  work  is  being  admirably  handled 
by  a  joint  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Leroy  A.  Goddard 
is  chairman  and  Miss  Marie  Buef  Hofer  secretary. 

Judge  Edward  Osgood  Brown  delivered  an  admirable 
address  before  the  Political  Equality  League  on  April 
20  on  "Democracy  and  International  Unity.*' 

Hector  Waylen,  of  Edinburgh,  who  sojourned  in  Chi- 
cago for  a  season,  and  who  during  his  stay  there  was  a 
very  active  worker  for  the  peace  society,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  volume 
Mountain  Pathways,  "a  study  in  the  ethics  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Moxmf  His  chapter  on  "Christian  Non- 
resistance*'  is  a  fascinating  and  searching  discussion  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  concerning  physical  force  and 
war.  The  volume  is  scholarly,  temperate,  and  timely. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  Christian  Church  to  attempt  the 
teachings  of  its  Pounder,  instead  of  wasting  its  time 
over  definitions  of  His  nature. 

From  the  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  has  been 
received  a  copy  of  La  Revue,  containing  an  article  from 
the  Baron's  pen  on  "Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois," 
with  reminiscences  of  his  visit  last  spring. 

Mrs.  Dr.  W.  H.  Fi»eeman  has  oflEered  some  prizes  to 
the  school  children  of  Hinsdale  for  the  best  composi- 
tions on  arbitration  and  the  peace  movement.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  very  satisfactory  and  many  pupils  will 
participate  in  the  contest.  The  first  award  of  the  "Dr. 
Hiram  W.  Thomas  World  Peace  Prize,"  in  Alfred  Uni- 
versity, was  made  recently. 

The  Field  Secretary  was  present  at  Galesburg  April 
12  at  the  Illinois  State  Oratorical  Contest  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Association.  Unfortunately,  the  award 
of  prizes  left  much  to  be  desired.  Unless  greater  care 
is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  judges,  and  greater  safe- 
guards to  assure  justice  are  adopted,  it  will  be  futile  to 
attempt  to  secure  co-operation  of  the  better  colleges 
and  universities. 

An  interstate  group  contest  was  held  at  Monmouth 
April  26.  With  such  judges  as  Mr.  Justice  Cooke,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  Judge  Theophilus, 
of  the  District  Court,  Davenport,  Iowa,  a  repetition  of 
the  lamentable  affair  at  Galesburg  was  impossible. 

As  reported  last  month,  special  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  the  pastors  and  churches  of  Chicago  and  vicinity 
for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  May  19,  in  connection 
with  the  18th  of  May  celebration  in  the  schools.  Very 
gratifying  has  been  the  response  thus  far.  Circular 
letters  have  been  mailed  to  all  the  pastors  explaining 
the  plan,  and  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet,  "The  Higher  Sol- 
diership," presented  to  each.  The  subject  suggested  is 
the  transformation  of  struggle  from  physical  strife  to 
moral  warfare. 

The  local  society  has  chosen  its  president,  Mr.  Leroy 
A.  Goddard,  as  a  director  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  revised 
constitution  of  the  National  Society.  It  has  also  elected 
its  full  quota  of  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  to  be  held  in  Washington  May 
10.  The  local  branch  will  publish  a  report  within  a 
few  weeks. 


The  Field  Secretary  recently  visited  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  Wisconsin 
State  branch  in  the  near  future.  Through  the  gener- 
ous co-operation  of  Mr.  Louis  P.  Lochner  results  were 
obtained  which  warrant  the  prophecy  that  before  the 
advent  of  summer  the  Badger  State  will  be  enrolled 
among  the  State  branches.  The  character  and  standing 
of  the  persons  who  have  pledged  support  fully  justify 
the  hope  that  the  new  organization  wiU  be  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  State  organizations. 

Wisconsin  is  doing  interesting  things.  Not  the  least 
interesting  is  the  publication  of  a  Memorial  Day  An- 
nual. In  this  manual  of  153  pages  is  contained  excel- 
lent material  for  school  exercises  for  Memorial  Day, 
Lincoln^s  Birthday,  Flag  Day,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Independence  Da^,  and  Peace  Day.  The  publication 
of  this  Annual  b^gan  in  1900.  The  increasing  space 
devoted  to  peace  material  is  a  gratifying  indication  of 
the  rapid  progress  in  public  sentiment  toward  peace. 

Mr.  Lochner  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
World  Peace  Foundation  to  a  secretaryship  covering 
work  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  Boston  after  July.  The  mid-west  is 
loath  to  part  with  him.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
nade  to  retain  him  in  Madison,  where  he  has  rendered 
notable  service  as  editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs  and  editorship  of  The  Cosmopoli- 
tan Student.  The  best  wishes  of  all  our  peace  workers 
will  accompany  Mr.  Lochner  in  his  new  field.  • 


The  American  School  Peace  League. 

By  Mrs,  Faimle  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  Peace  League  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
the  work  has  continued  with  most  gratifying  results. 
The  third  annual  convention  of  the  league  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was^  if  possible^  even  more  successful  than  the 
preceding  conventions^  a  imique  feature  being  an  ad- 
dress by  Miss  Kate  Stevens^  of  London^  who  had  been 
sent  by  various  teachers'  associations  in  England  to 
convey  greetings  to  the  National  Education  Association. 
Miss  Stevens  read  letters  from  the  King  of  England,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Lord  Beauchamp,  Ambassador 
Bryce,  and  a  letter  of  cordial  reception  from  President 
Taft.  These  letters  from  England  expressed  sincere 
interest  in  Miss  Stevens'  mission  to  America,  which  had 
as  its  predominant  note  the  maintenance  of  peace  be- 
tween Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  peace 
among  the  nations  of  all  the  world. 

Many  interesting  events  have  results  from  the  secre- 
tary's visit  to  Europe,  where  addresses  were  given  in 
Budapest,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.  The 
visit  to  London,  which  was  made  in  the  capacity  of  an 
official  representative  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, bias  especially  been  fruitful  in  establishing  for- 
eign interchanges.  In  response  to  the  request  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  an  official  report  of  the  visit  of  Miss 
Stevens  and  the  secretary  of  the  league,  to  be  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Mansion  House,  the  secretary  is 
preparing  a  report  which  will  contain  an  introduction 
by  President  Taft. 

During  the  past  autumn  and  winter  interest  among 
teachers  has  been  more  marked  than  ever  before.    A 
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very  large  number  of  individual  students  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  written  to  the  American 
School  Peace  League  for  literature  to  assist  them  ia 
preparing  orations^  essays^  and  debates  on  the  subject 
of  international  peace  and  arbitration.  Many  classes 
as  a  whole  have  written  upon  the  subject^  and  several 
principals  of  high  schools  have  entered  the  whole  senior 
class  to  compete  in  the  essay  contest.  Among  the 
schools  whose  classes  have,  as  a  whole,  written  upon  this 
subject  are  the  Koanoke  High  School,  Virginia;  the 
Columbus  High  School,  Mississippi;  the  Mmto  High 
School,  North  Dakota;  the  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  and  several  others.  The  h^h  school 
branches  of  the  league,  of  which  eight  have  been  organ- 
ized since  last  summer,  have  also  been  very  active  in 
arranging  debates  and  programs  on  this  subject. 

Interest  continues  to  grow  in  the  Seabury  Peace  Prize 
Essay  Contest.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  essays  have 
been  received  this  year,  representing  twenty-seven 
States,  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  annoimced 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  league  next  July,  in  Chi- 
cago. This  will  be  held,  as  usual,  with  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Several  State  branches  also  have  been  organized  since 
the  last  report  of  the  league  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  States  organized  since  April 
1,  1911:  Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Califor- 
nia, New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.  At  the  last  annual  conventions  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Associations  resolutions  were  passed  in 
the  following  States  providing  for  the  organization  of 
State  branches  within  the  coming  year:  Utah,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Bhode  Island.  It  is  .practically 
certain  that  such  will  be  done  in  the  following  States 
at  their  next  annual  meetings:  Mississippi,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania.  At  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Utah  and  Washington  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations, one  whole  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
peace.  We  are  informed  that  the  whole  of  one  Sunday 
in  Salt  Lake  City  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace,  and  that  the  Tabernacle  was  filled  with 
teachers  and  school  patrons  on  this  occasion.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Oregon  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation last  year  to  organize  local  school  peace  leagues 
throughout  the  State  has  been  active  this  year,  and  has 
written  to  the  league  for  information  and  assistance  in 
the  work. 

The  State  branches  have  been  active  in  arranging 
programs  for  a  department  session  at  the  next  meeting 
of  their  respective  State  Teachers'  Associations.  Prac- 
tically every  State  branch  will  do  this  this  year.  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  have  already 
held  their  depaai;ment  sessions,  and  they  were  most  suc- 
cessful. The  secretary  of  the  league  addressed  the  de- 
partment session  of  the  Arkansas  State  branch,  and  also 
one  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  Arkansas  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  Arkansas  branch  of  the  league 
continues  to  be  most  active  in  its  efforts  to  acquaint  the 
teachers  throughout  the  State  with  the  educational  peace 
work,  and  recently  State  Superintendent  George  B. 
Cook  gave  the  branch  the  use  of  an  office  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Prof.  W.  A.  Ramsey,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  branch  at  its  last  annual 
meeting,    has   addressed    a   great    many   high    schools 


throughout  the  State  on  the  work  of  the  American 
School  Peace  League,  and  has  organized  a  school  branch 
after  each  address. 

The  league  sent  Prof.  Edward  B.  Krehbiel,  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  to  address  the  Montana 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  very  favorable  reports 
of  his  address  have  come  to  the  league  through  the 
Montana  press.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  asso- 
ciation on  Professor  Krehbiel's  address  were  indicative 
of  high  appreciation  both  of  Professor  Krehbiel  and  the 
peace  movement.  At  the  convention  of  the  Maine  State 
Teachers'  Association,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
lilducation.  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  devoted  a  part  of  his 
address  to  the  subject  of  world  peace,  which  aroused 
much  enthusiasm  among  the  assembled  teachers. 

The  California  branch  has  appointed  a  committee  on 
teaching  history  in  high  schools,  of  which  Mr.  Haven 
Wilson  Edwards,  of  the  Oakland  high  school,  is  chair- 
man. We  are  looking  forward  to  most  telling  work  by 
this  committee.  The  Massachusetts  branch,  through 
its  committee  on  methods,  appointed  two  years  ago,  has 
prepared  a  course  of  study  in  good  will  covering  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  This  committee  has  recently  decided 
on  a  final  outline,  which  is  a  most  comprehensive  piece 
of  work.  They  will  now  work  out  sub-topics  and  then 
print  a  separate  pamphlet  for  each  grade,  containing 
reference  material  for  teachers.  Many  requests  for  ma- 
terial for  the  observance  of  Flag  Day  come  to  the  league 
every  year,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Michigan  branch 
of  the  league  has  appointed  a  committee  to  work  up 
such  an  exercise,  which  it  hopes  to  have  ready  for  use 
next  June. 

Practically  all  the  State  branches  are  sending  a  cir- 
cular to  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  their 
States,  requesting  the  observance  of  the  18th  of  May. 
The  value  of  circular  letters  to  acquaint  the  teachers 
with  the  work  and  to  enlist  their  co-operation  has  been 
proven  by  several  of  the  State  branches,  which  have  re- 
ported very  favorable  responses.  The  Minnesota  branch 
sent  out,  some  months  ago,  to  the  superintendents  and 
principals  of  the  State  blank  lists  for  membership  sig- 
natures, with  return  envelopes,  and  in  response  received 
a  list  outside  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth  of 
several  thousand  members.  The  N"ew  Hampshire 
l)ranch  has  also  recently  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the 
superintendents  and  principals  of  the  State,  calling 
attention  to  the  league  and  the  international  peace 
cause  in  general,  and  requesting  signatures  for  mem- 
bership. The  Oklahoma  branch  has  sent  circular  letters 
to  the  educational  magazines  of  the  State,  requesting 
them  to  insert  some  notice  concerning  the  observance 
of  the  18th  of  May  in  the  schools. 

The  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  branch  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  teachers  of  his  State  with 
information  concerning  Peace  Day  through  an  article 
prepared  for  the  Trenton  Times.  The  Times  devoted 
considerable  space  to  this  subject,  and  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  article  have  been  sent  out  among  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  The  secretary  of  the  New  Mexico 
branch  has  reached  thousands  of  teachers  in  person  by 
addressing  assemblies  of  teachers  on  the  subject  of  in- 
tornational  peace  and  arbitration.  The  New  York 
branch  has  still  another  way  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  teachers  to  the  work  of  the  league.  This  branch  is 
planning  to  send  out  the  Course  of  Study  in  Gh>od  Will, 
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which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  branch, 
to  the  principals  of  the  State  asking  for  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  In  some  cities,  the  principals  have  already 
met  and  discussed  this  course. 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  branch 
last  ITovember,  it  has  carried  on  active  propaganda 
work.  The  Milwaukee  Teachers^  Association  gives  the 
secretary  of  the  branch  the  use  of  one  of  its  offices,  from 
which  quantities  of  literature  have  been  distributed. 
The  Wisconsin  branch  has  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees: Press,  Meetings  and  Discussion,  Publications, 
and  History.  The  Publications  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Louis  P.  Lochner,  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  is  chairman,  has  begun  to  work 
out  an  outline  for  normal  schools  similar  to  the  Course 
of  Study  in  Good  Will  for  elementary  grades.  This 
committee  is  also  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  concerning 
the  observance  of  the  18th  of  May  this  year. 

Although  we  have  not  as  yet  a  branch  in  North  Da- 
kota, we  have  a  most  enthusiastic  representative  of  the 
league  there,  who  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  further  the 
work.  Mr.  A.  G.  Crane,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  has  given  several  addresses 
on  the  subject  of  peace.  A  few  months  ago  he  sent  out 
a  circular  letter,  together  with  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  league,  to  twelve  leading  superintendents  of  North 
Dakota,  calling  attention  to  the  league  and  to  the  val- 
uable literature  which  may  be  obtained.  He  also  urged 
them,  in  this  letter,  to  arouse  interest  among  their 
seniors  in  the  essay  contest.  Five  of  Mr.  Crane's 
seniors  submitted  essays.  Mr.  Crane  has  also  provided 
the  librarv  of  his  school  with  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant  works  on  the  peace  movement. 

The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  in  the  State  of 
Washington  sent  out  from  his  office  a  circular  letter, 
together  with  the  annual  report  of  the  league,  to  one 
hundred  superintendents  of  the  State,  urging  them  to 
have  their  pupils  compete  in  the  essay  contest. 

The  secretory  of  the  league  has  given  addresses  before 
several  groups  of  people  since  her  return  from  Europe. 
Besides  the  two  addresses  which  she  delivered  in  Arkan- 
sas last  December,  she  has  spoken  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational peace  before  the  parents^  association  of  the 
George  Putnam  School  in  Boston;  the  teachers  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  whom  President  David  Starr  Jordan  ad- 
dressed at  the  same  meeting:  the  teachers  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  at  which  time  a  Tennessee  State  branch  was 
formed;  the  East  Baptist  Church,  in  Lynn,  Mass.;  a 
group  of  prominent  educators  of  the  country  at  the 
dinner  of  the  league  in  St.  Louis,  and  about  forty  lead- 
ing educators  in  Massachusetts  at  a  luncheon  given  in 
Boston.  This  luncheon  was  given  on  March  16,  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  by  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  the  officers  of 
the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the  league,  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  league.  It  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
branch  of  the  league.  Dr.  David  Sneddon,  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  was  toastmaster,  and  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Mrs.  Forbes,  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Hamlin,  Superintendent  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of 
Springfield.  Mass. :  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education ;  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Prof. 
George  H.  Blakeslee,  of  Clark  University ;  Frederick  P. 
Fish,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 


the  secretary  of  the  league.  The  address  by  Mr.  Pish 
was  especially  significant,  since  he  made  the  statement 
that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  ideas 
for  which  the  league  stands. 

During  the  convention  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence in  St.  Louis,  February  26-39,  the  American 
School  Peace  League  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Planters* 
Hotel  to  the  State  superintendents  of  instruction  and 
other  prominent  educators  of  the  country.  About  one 
hundred  people  attended,  and  addresses  were  given  by 
Superintendent  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  on  '^The  General 
Importance  of  Educational  Work  for  Peace";  Superin- 
tendent E.  C.  Warriner,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  on  "The 
Significance  of  the  Observance  of  Xational  Days** ;  Mrs. 
Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education,  on  "The  Course  of  Study  in  Good 
Will** ;  Superintendent  James  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  'Teaching  Peace  in  the  Schools  Through 
Instruction  in  American  History** ;  United  States  Com- 
missioner Philander  P.  Claxton,  on  the  general  subject 
of  international  peace,  and  the  secretary  of  the  league. 
Mr.  Claxton  spoke  also  about  the  Peace  Day  Bulletin, 
which  he  is  sending  out  from  his  office.  At  his  request 
the  secretary  of  the  league  has  compiled  material  for 
the  observance  of  the  18th  of  May,  which  he  is  te  send 
out  from  his  office  as  a  Peace  Day  Bulletin,  In  his 
letter  of  transmittel,  Mr.  Claxton  suggests  that  State 
and  city  superintendents  make  reprints  to  supply  their 
teachers.  The  Bulletin  also  includes  a  bibliography  of 
the  international  peace  movement  and  the  Course  of 
Study  in  Good  Will!  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
mass  of  material  which  has  yet  appeared  in  such  con- 
cise form,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  in  the 
country  may  be  supplied  with  a  copy.  Several  peace 
societies  are  buying  copies  of  this  Bulletin  te  send  to 
the  teachers  of  their  respective  States,  and  copies  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Claxton  up  to  the  limit  of  edi- 
tions printed. 


The  New 


Amons  the  Nations. 


By  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at 
Present  Roosevelt  Professor  in  Berlin. 

Translated  from  Die  Friedens-Warte  o(  March,  1912,  by  Henry  S.  Haokell. 

That  the  sndden  appearance  of  a  mighty  nation,  or- 
ganized on  modem  methods,  in'onr  international  life 
must  exert  a  very  decided  influence  on  this  international 
life  is  unquestionable.  But  there  exists  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  whether  this  mag- 
nificent event  will  render  still  more  keen  the  already 
existing  antipathies  between  nations,  or  whether  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  tend  toward  the  further  strengthen- 
ing of  the  unity  of  the  world,  the  international  legal 
relations  of  the  nations  and  the  working  in  harmony  of 
nations.  While  we  turn  to  these  questions,  we  will  not 
investigate  the  probable  position  of  the  new  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  single  States,  but  will  rather  try  to 
form  an  opinion  concerning  the  general  tendency  of  the 
new  Chinese  political  life. 

The  great  events  of  the  present  time  in  China  might 
lead  certainly  to  a  sharpening  of  the  antipathies  be- 
tween that  government  and  individual  states,  as  for  ex- 
ample Russia  and  Japan.  The  very  difference  of  the 
form  of  government,  and  in  still  greater  measure  the 
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awakening  of  a  mighty  national  feeling,  will  bring  it 
about  that  the  Chinese  will  oppose  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Bnssia  and  Japan  a  far  more  resolute  opposition 
than  was  previously  the  case.  Also  it  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  that  the  new  government  will  stand  on  a 
still  more  friendly  footing  than  during  the  last  century 
with  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
who  favor  the  development  of  a  strong  China.  But  we 
will  not  here  discuss  further  these  afiSnities  and  antipa-  * 
thies. 

If  we  look  upon  the  matter  in  its  entire  circumfer- 
ence, we  may  perhaps  express  the  expectation  that  the 
perfecting  of  a  great  and  efficient  national  organization 
in  China  must  work  toward  quiet  and  stability  as  well 
in  the  Far  East  as  in  the  whole  world.  A  weak  China, 
incapable  of  defense,  apparently  fallen  into  decay,  con- 
tains in  itself  a  fixed  threat  to  the  world's  peace.  But 
if  in  place  of  this  there  be  an  effective  organization 
through  which  the  mighty  realm  can  be  effectively 
ruled,  there  will  not  be  lacking  that  esteem  which  guar- 
antees the  peace  of  the  country  and  thereby  the  peace 
of  the  Far  East. 

It  may  here  be  naturally  objected  that  precisely  the 
strengthening  of  China  might  lead  to  war  between  this 
nation  and  its  neighbors ;  but  if  the  regeneration  of  the 
Chinese  government  is  carried  out  further,  with  the 
same  steadfast  purpose  aa  has  been  the  case  up  to  this 
time,  then  the  danger  of  war  is  lessened,  since  in  such 
a  case  the  neighboring  nations  will  not  attempt  to  en- 
croach upon  its  rights  through  further  encroachments 
into  China. 

Looked  at  from  the  outside,  the  unification  of  this 
great  nation  into  an  effective  political  organization  will 
be  considered  as  a  progressive  step,  for  it  is  exactly  the 
great  powerful  nations,  in  which  also  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility is  to  be  found,  which  form  the  surest  guar- 
anty of  international  justice.  In  regard  to  interna- 
tional law  itself,  China  has  been  on  tlie  whole  some- 
what skeptical  up  to  this  time.  She  had  learned  that 
foreign  powers  had  used  international  law  particularly 
for  the  strengthening  and  sharpening  of  their  claims 
against  China;  consequently,  the  conception  of  treaty 
ports  in  China  governed  by  foreigners,  from  the  stand- 
point of  international  law,  included  everything  which 
in  their  relations  with  foreign  nations  appeared  to  be 
especially  humiliating;  that  foreigners  in  China  do  not 
even  need  to  recognize  Chinese  law;  that  in  their  own 
little  republics,  namely,  the  open  cities,  they  live  under 
their  own  laws  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment is  a  condition  which  brings  too  clearly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  the  weakness  of  their  own  po- 
litical system  to  affect  them  pleasantly. 

After  the  first  Hague  conference  China  assumed  an 
attitude  of  aloofness  to  the  agreements  adopted  there, 
on  the  ground  of  its  own  inability  to  control  the  troops 
in  the  different  provinces  sufficiently  to  secure  the  ob- 
servation of  the  rules  laid  down  at  The  Hague.  The 
year  1900  brought  a  terrible  experience.  Without  being 
bound  by  the  Hague  agreement,  foreign  troops  were 
turned  loose  on  China.  In  the  period  of  awakening  and 
of  constructive  activity  which  followed  during  the  last 
decade  in  China  they  began  to  apprehend  more  fully 
the  advantages  of  international  law.  They  saw  that  it 
is  not  a  means  of  extortion  but  of  protection,  and  that 


co-operation  in  connection  with  its  development  must  be 
expected  of  China,  should  it  assume  its  appropriate  posi- 
tion among  the  nations. 

Therefore  China  took  part  in  the  second  Hague  con- 
ference and  accepted  many  of  the  general  treaties  on 
which  the  present  international  life  rests.  In  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  Chinese  delegates  at  The  Hague  as  to 
what  should  be  done  when  one  nation  declares  war  but 
the  other  refuses  to  fight  shines  forth  the  old  skepti- 
cism. It  is  not  so  naive  as  many  believed,  but  there  is 
expressed  in  it  on  the  other  hand  the  great  love  of  peace 
of  the  Chinese  people. 

One  result  of  the  present  national  movement  is  un- 
avoidable. Organized  as  a  modem  state,  China  will  im- 
mediately insist  on  exercising  full  sovereignty  over 
every  portion  of  its  territory.  If  the  great  Chinese  re- 
form is  carried  out  successfully,  then  other  nations  can- 
not refuse  with  justice  to  the  new  China  an  entrance 
into  full  membership  in  the  community  controlled  by 
international  law.  As  some  time  ago  in  Japan,  so  now 
soon  in  China  there  will  be  an  end  of  treaty  ports. 

When  Mr.  Taft,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  visited 
China  some  years  ago  he  aroused  horror  among  the 
foreigners  settled  there  by  his  frank  declaration  that 
China  would  some  day  be  master  in  its  own  house. 
This  result  has  now  approached  considerable  nearer. 

But  from  every  point  of  view  China^s  entrance  into 
the  full  rights  and  duties  of  the  community  of  nations 
can  be  regarded  only  as  something  very  desirable.  That 
the  Chinese  are  preparing  themselves  in  every  respect 
for  this  is  absolutely  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  offi- 
cials and  also  the  young  students  have  given  special 
attention  in  late  years  to  international  law.  Themes  of 
international  law  are  continually  being  treated  in  the 
Chinese  press ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  Beview  which 
devotes  itself  entirely  to  this  science. 

Thus  the  idea  of  international  community,  of  rules 
which  normalize  the  life  of  nations  and  make  their 
intercourse  possible,  has  now  passed  into  the  common 
method  of  thought  of  the  Chinese.  The  political 
thought  of  China  in  the  last  decade  has  been  able  in- 
deed to  appropriate  in  superior  fashion  the  experiences 
of  Europe  and  America  and  to  select  out  of  these  that 
which  is  important  for  their  national  life. 

Thus  the  Chinese  world  of  thought  is  not  only  en- 
riched and  deepened,  but  it  has  also  prepared  itself  de- 
liberately for  an  adaptation  to  the  international  life  of 
the  world. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  somewhat  toward  the 
probable  character  of  the  political  method  of  action  of 
this  powerful  new  State,  we  find  pronounced  on  many 
sides  the  greatest  apprehensions.  From  the  formation 
of  this  new  world  power  many  expect  only  danger  and 
evil  for  old  Europe.  They  picture  the  new  China  as 
forthwith  impelled  by  an  untamed  impulse  of  conquest, 
and  they  fear  far-reaching  changes  or  displacements 
among  the  powers.  But  still  it  appears  quite  clear  that 
the  larger  part  of  these  fears  arise  out  of  false  analogies 
and  out  of  logic  which  does  not  rest  on  the  actual  char- 
acter of  the  Chinese  popular  nature.  We  remember  still 
the  invasion  of  the  Mongolians  into  Europe  and  we  fear 
its  repetition;  but  we  fail  to  think  of  this  point,  that 
those  were  not  the  peaceful  sedentary  Chinese,  but  an 
entirely  different  race,  who  had  not  yet  outgrown  the 
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nomadic  mode  of  existence,  and  who  under  the  condi- 
tions of  modem  life  are  no  longer  fit  for  conquest  as  the 
fiasco  of  the  Bussian  Cossacks  has  demonstrated. 

Those  same  hordes  which  descended  upon  Europe  car- 
ried their  activity  also  into  China,  and  the  Chinese  had 
to  suffer  similarly  from  them.  It  can  perhaps  be  justly 
maintained  that  the  period  of  migrations  is  over  in  set- 
tled national  divisions.  The  great  nations  from  which 
especially  an  effective  waging  of  war  might  be  expected 
have  on  the  one  hand  become  so  sedentary  that  it  can 
no  more  occur  to  them  to  rise  up  "en  masse;"  on  the 
other  hand,  also,  they  are  so  strong  that  they  can  pro- 
tect their  home  country  very  effectively  against  expedi- 
tions of  conquest.  But  now  among  all  the  nations  the 
Chinese  are  the  most  sedentary,  the  most  bound  to  their 
sod  through  feeling  and  tradition.  And  theirs  is  the 
great  title  to  glory  of  having  made  it  possible,  through 
diligence  and  self-mastery,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
men  to  live  in  a  given  territory,  and  they  have  made 
this  possible  precisely  in  this  wise,  that  they  not  only 
developed  the  arts  of  peace,  but  also  expressed  the 
thought  of  peace  in  their  life.  Lao-Tze  is  still  the 
philosopher  who  rules  the  thought  of  the  Chinese  mil- 
lions, and  the  profound  peacefulness  of  this  sphere  of 
thought  is  found  again  also  in  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
fucius. It  certainly  may  not  be  overlooked  that  of  late 
years,  simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  a  strong  na- 
tional feeling,  there  has  developed  the  feeling  for  mili- 
tary power.  Everywhere,  in  clubs,  in  social  groups  and 
in  schools,  the  Chinese  seek  to  favor  and  further  mili- 
tary developments.  But  this  is  the  natural  impulse  of 
the  awakening  national  sense  to  be  potently  active  in 
every  direction,  and  particularly  also  to  be  able  to  se- 
cure sufficiently  the  fundamental  qualifications  of  the 
national  life  by  the  necessary  force.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment for  maintaining  and  defending  the  Chinese  na- 
tional life  and  spirit ;  but  the  chief  inclinations  of  this 
spirit  which  are  to  be  defended  by  this  instrument  have 
not  deviated  by  a  hair  from  the  old  Chinese  popular 
system;  they  are  still  the  same  as  ever,  prepared  for 
peace  and  civilized  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
To  expect  a  Napoleonic  policy  of  conquest  from  the 
newly  strengthened  China  is  to  forget  its  entire  physi- 
cal development.  China's  sense  of  justice  will,  to  be 
sure,  um  the  military  power  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing itself  against  the  encroachments  of  foreign  nations ; 
where  the  fundamental  conditions  of  life  demand  it, 
this  power  may  also  support  an  expansion  of  the  Chi- 
nese realm,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Mongolia. 
But  only  those  have  to  fear  the  awakening  of  this 
power  who  oppose  themselves  to  the  just  claims  of  this 
great  people  or  who  strive  for  unjust  advantages  over 
them. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  economical  life  of  the 
world,  the  perfecting  of  a  great  national  state  in  China 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  favorable  momentum  to  the 
unity  of  the  world  on  the  whole,  and  especially  for  the 
immediate  future.  The  creation  of  an  effective  organi- 
zation of  this  kind  is  always  of  advantage  for  all  other 
members  of  the  family  of  nations.  So  also  will  the 
prosperity  which  will  develop  under  the  new  conditions 
in  China  be  useful  to  the  entire  world.  Eight  at  the 
start  it  leads  to  a  mutual  understanding  among  the 
nations  that  in  the  new  China  there  is  a  market  that 
shall  be  held  accessible  to  all  alike;  in  large  measures. 


therefore,  will  the  economic  and  political  rivalries  be- 
tween the  nations  in  the  East  be  lessened  if  the  new 
organization  in  China  is  completely  and  surely  estab- 
lished. 

If  one  looks  upon  the  awakening  of  the  Chinese  nation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  civilized  world,  one  can 
greet  it  only  as  a  great  step  forward — a  step  which  all 
nations  may  greet  with  satisfaction;  for  the  best  which 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  from  Japan,  across  Eu- 
rope, even  to  America,  has  been  thought,  accomplished, 
and  acquired  by  struggle  will  now  find  its  expression  in 
the  new  China  and  help  to  a  renaissance  of  the  life  of 
this  mighty  people,  whereby  the  co-operation  of  the  old 
proved  national  characteristics  with  the  new  strivings 
after  efficient  expression  of  the  national  individuality 
will  call  into  being  a  great  civilization.  If,  moreover, 
this  or  that  nation  sees  itself  injured  or  endangered  in 
smaller  interests,  on  the  whole  only  profit  and  blessing 
can  accrue  to  each  from  the  development  which  is  now 
going  forward  under  our  eyes,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  each  nation  of  the  world  that  the  great 
energies  of  the  Chinese  national  life  may  be  farther 
advanced  and  established  in  the  direction  of  the  highest 
civilization. 

Book  Notices. 

The  Terrible  Meee.  A  one-act  stage  play  for  three 
voices ;  to  be  played  in  darkness.  By  Charles  Bann 
Kennedy.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    March,  1912.    Price,  $1  net. 

Mr.  Kennedy  believes  that  the  peace  of  the  world  can 
be  brought  about  only  by  a  change  in  men's  hearts. 
Being  a  dramatist,  he  has  given  his  belief  in  the  trans- 
forming power  of  Christianity  a  dramatic  form  that  is 
unusual  and  striking,  almost  daring.  Nowhere  else 
except  in  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau  have  we 
the  crucifixion  story,  or  events  connected  therewith,  put 
on  the  stage.  Here  it  is  done  with  high  moral  purpose, 
and  with  fitting  reserve  and  reverence. 

At  first  one  only  dimly  realizes  whither  the  play  h 
tending.  It  opens  in  utter  darkness.  The  place  is  a 
lonely  hilltop ;  an  execution  has  just  taken  place.  There 
are  three  characters,  or,  rather,  three  voices,  as  the  only 
dramatis  personss — ^a  peasant  woman,  an  army  captnin, 
and  a  coihmon  soldier.  Gradually  through  the  laments 
of  the  mother  over  her  son's  death,  the  captain's  remon- 
strances at  her  remaining  in  so  ghastly  a  place,  the  sol- 
dier's remarks  about  ''this  'ere  little  job  we  been  doin'," 
and  his  wonder  at  "wot  it  was  'e  reely  done,"  there 
begins  to  dawn  on  one  the  similarity  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment story  of  the  cross. 

With  great  rapidity  the  drama  moves  on  to  its  de- 
nouement. The  woman  in  a  heartrending  monologue 
tejls  the  tale  of  her  son's  life ;  there  is  exquisite  poetry 
and  pathos  in  her  words.  The  captain  listens,  and  as 
her  voice  fades  into  silence  realizes  his  share  in  the 
crime,  and  begs  her  forgiveness.  His  heart  and  con- 
science are  touched,  and  he  exclaims:  'It  will  take  a 
new  kind  of  soldier  to  serve  in  his  kingdom.  A  new 
kind  of  duty.  .  .  .  T  can  see  the  end  of  war  in 
this :  some  day."  The  soldier  approaches  and  hands  the 
captain  orders  to  report  to  the  general  to  help  in  an- 
other execution.  The  reply  is:  'T  refuse  to  come.  I 
disobey.     ...    I  have  sworn  duty  to  another  gene« 
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raL  I  serve  the  empire  no  longer/^  ''Wdl,  you  know 
wot  that  means/*  dryly  remarks  the  soldier.  "Ter- 
fectly/*  responds  the  captain;  '4t  means  what  you  call 
death.  Tell  the  general."  Then  to  himself:  "How 
simple  it  all  is,  after  all.** 

'^The  darkness  melts  away,  and  three  figures  are  re- 
vealed. The  woman  is  seen  to  be  an  Eastern  matron, 
the  captain  a  Eoman  centurion,  the  soldier  a  Soman 
legionary.  On  a  bleak  stony  hill  rise  three  crosses  with 
their  ghastly  burden. 

Thus  the  tragedy  suddenly  reveals  itself  as  the  trag- 
edy of  the  crucifixion,  re-enacted  in  modem  surround- 
ings and  in  modem  speech.  The  power  of  the  meek 
Nazarene  is  seen  to  be,  after  all,  the  real  world-power. 
In  vain  are  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  built  up.  In 
the  words  of  the  captain :  'T  tell  you,  woman,  this  dead 
son  of  yours,  disfigured,  shamed,  spat  upon,  has  built  a 
kingdom  this  day  that  can  never  die.  .  .  .  Some- 
thing has  happened  up  here  on  this  hill  today  to  shake 
all  our  kingdoms  of  blood  and  fear  to  the  dust.  .  .  . 
The  meek,  the  terrible  meek,  the  fierce,  agonizing  meek, 
are  about  to  enter  into  their  inheritance.** 


Booklets  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

The  Higher  Soldiership.  By  Charles  E.  Beals.  56  pages, 
octavo.  Chicago:  The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North 
La  Salle  street. 

A  fine  presentation  of  the  way  in  which  the  fightings  heroic 
spirit  in  man  may  be  turned  from  the  grossness  and  bmtal- 
i8m  of  war  to  serve  the  nobler  ends  of  life. 

The  DRAI17  of  Armaments.  A  series  of  tables  showing  their 
present  cost,  their  growth  in  thirty  years,  and  their  re- 
lation to  national  indebtedness.  By  Arthur  W.  Allen. 
Boston:  The  World  Peace  Foundation,  29A  Beacon 
street    20  pages. 

Wisconsin  Memorial  Day  Annuai-^  Madison,  Wisconsin: 
Issued  by  Hon.  C.  P.  Cary,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Contains  material  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Peace  Day  (the  18tb  of  May)  as  well  as  of  five 
other  memorial  days. 

The  Supreme  Issue  of  1912.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  ot  Columbia  University.  Speech  of  the  tempo- 
rary chairman  at  the  New  York  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, Rochester,  April  9,  1912. 

Report  on  the  Industrial  Situation  at  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
By  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil Commission  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
New  York :  The  Federal  Council,  etc.,  215  Fourth  avenue. 

Anti-Imperialist  League.  Report  of  the  thirteenth  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Boston,  November  30,  1911,  and  by  ad- 
journment January  9,  1912.  Contains  the  annual  ad- 
dress of  the  president,  Mr.  Moorfleld  Storey ;  the  address 
of  Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  resident  commissioner  from 
the  Ptiilippine  Islands,  etc.  Boston :  The  Anti-Imperial- 
ist League. 

Church  Federation.  Third  annual  report  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  1911.  New  York :  The  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches,  215  Fourth  avenue. 

The  International  Institute  of  China.  The  twenty- 
seventh  and  twenty-eighth  reports  of  the  Mission  among 
the  Higher  Classes  in  China.  72  pages.  By  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid,  D.  D.    Shanghai :  Methodist  Publishing  House. 

Patrie  et  Humanity.    By  E.  T.  Moneta.    Address  given  at 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lombard  Peace  Union,  Milan, 

Italy,  March  10,  1912.     In  French.     32  pages.     Milan, 

'  Italy :   Societd,  Internazionale  per  la  Pace,  21   Portici 

Settentrlouali. 


Peace  Day,  May  18.  Suggestions  and  material  for  its  observ- 
ance in  the  schools.  Compiled  by  Fannie  Fern  Andrews, 
secretary  of  the  American  School  Peace  Leag^ue.  Besides 
the  valuable  material  for  use  in  observance  of  the  day, 
the  Bulletin  is  much  increased  in  value  by  the  addition 
of  an  extended  bibliography,  prepared  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin  476. 

Das  Volkerreght  und  das  Italienische  Staats-Verischer- 
UNOSMONOPOL.  By  Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  of  Diisseldorf. 
In  German.  22  pages.  Vienna :  UniversitHta-Buchhand- 
lung. 

In  Rei  Memoriam.  Manifestations  offlcielles  du  Pacifisme 
contre  la  Guerre  declar6e  par  Lltalie  k  la  Turquie  en 
Septembre,  1911.  128  pages.  Berne :  The  International 
Peace  Bureau. 

A  collection  of  the  numerous  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
peace  organizations  of  Europe  and  other  countries  in  con- 
demnation of  Italy's  action  in  making  war  upon  Turkey  in 
Tripoli. 
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Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

313  Colorado  Bids.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bartlett,  2024  WasblnKton  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Beals,  80  North  La  Salle  St,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

E.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  The  Brunswick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  Canton  Corner,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.D.,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  WiUiam  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  Greorge  L.  Mason,  Holdemess,  N.  H. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  39  Newbury  St,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  Tork. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  43  Summit  Ave.,  Allston,  Mass. 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Buckneil  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprag^ie,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Building,Wa8hington,D.  C. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  31  Beacon  St,  Boston. 


Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Peace  Society  of  Southern  Caufobnia, 

619  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President 
Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary. 

Section:  The  Redlands  Peace  Society, 
William  C.  Allen,  President 

The  Peace  Society  of  Nobthebn  Caufobnia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 
Rol)ert  C.   Root,   Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Governor  William  Spry,  President 
J.  M.  Sjodahl,  Secretary. 

The  New  Yobk  Italian  Peace  Societt. 
Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 
Gioyani  Daniele,  Secretary,  2046  First  Aye.,  N.  Y. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  President 

Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Secretary. 
The  Cleveland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  S.  McWiUiams,  D.  D.,  President 

D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 


The  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jolm  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  Williams,   Secretary. 

The  Pbacemaeebs  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Charles  F.   Whaley,  President 

C.  W.  Scarff,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 
Charles  B.  Beals,  Secretary. 

The  Mabylano  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Theodore  Marburg,  President. 
Edward  C.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.D.,  President 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 

The  Gbobgia  Peace  Society,  312  Austell  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 
Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Debby  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  President 
Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  Obbqon  Pkaob  Society,  Oregonian  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  Jolm  B.  Cleland,  President 
William  H.  Galvani,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Abbitbation  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  P|u 
Thomas  Raebum  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The  New  Tobk  Peace  Society,  607  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  President. 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Short  Executive  Secretary. 

Gebman-Amebican  Peace  Society,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Bmst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St 
Heinrich  Abeles,  Secretary,  326  Bast  86th  St 

The  Maine  Peace  Society,  06  Hzchange  Street  Portland. 
George  L.  Crosman,  President 
George  E.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshibe  Peace  Society. 

^  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

The  Nebbaska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Prof.  George  E.  Howard,  President 
Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  President 

F.  L.  Siddons,  Secretary. 

AuzniABiEs: 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President 
Orman  Emery,  Secretary. 

The  Abbitbation  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati, 

583  Considine  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  B.  Meacham,  President. 

G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Intebcoludqiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  and  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  American  Peace  Society.  ' 

The  eighty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  held  in  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  May  10th,  was  the  most  important 
meeting  which  the  Society  has  held  in  recent  years. 
A  summary  of  the  proceedings  is  given  on  another 
page,  including  the  text  of  the  revised  Constitution 
and  also  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  full,  with  a  condensed  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  year,  taken  from  the 
treasurer's  report. 

For  the  first  time  an  effort  was  made  this  year  to 
have  the  branch  societies,  which  now  number 
twenty-five,  represented  by  official  delegates  at  the 
annual  meeting.  This  attempt  was  made  with  a 
view  of  trying  to  put  in  operation  at  once  the  new 
federative  plan  of  the  Society's  reoi^anization.  The 
result  was  of  course  not  what  it  is  expected  that  it 


will  be  in  future  years,  when  the  representative 
system  comes  into  full  force,  but  a  good  beginning 
was,  however,  made.  Nine  of  the  important  branch 
societies  were  represented  by  15  delegates.  The 
meeting  was  full  of  interest,  and  the  discussions  on 
the  various  phases  of  the  reorganization  were  un- 
usually clear  and  strong  and  carried  on  in  a  fine 
spirit.  The  members  present  all  showed  their  deep 
and  genuine  interest  in  the  effective  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  peace,  and  it  was  encouraging  to  believe 
that  the  disposition  manifested  was  representative  of 
the  general  spirit  of  the  pacifists  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world. 

The  subject  which  claimed  the  chief  attention  of 
the  meeting  was  the  reorgaDization  of  the  Society 
and  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  through  which 
it  was  sought  to  effect  this  reorganization.  In  this 
revised  Constitution  an  effort  was  made  to  embody 
tbe  bases  of  a  federation  of  all  the  peace  forces  in 
the  nation,  with  a  view  to  preventing  duplication  of 
effort  and  waste  of  energy  and  means.  The  Consti- 
tution as  presented,  after  slight  changes  and  addi- 
tions, was  adopted  with  practical  unanimity  and 
much  enthusiasm. 

The  new  Constitution,  which  was  immediately  put 
into  full  force,  provides  that  of  the  board  of  directors 
twelve  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  at  large,  and 
that  in  addition  to  these  each  branch  societv  having 
100  members  shall  choose  one  member  of  tlie  board 
and  an  additional  director  for  each  additional  500 
members.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Constitution 
also  provides  that  the  board  of  directors  may  invite 
other  peace 'organizations  of  special  character  to  ap- 
point each  a  member  of  the  board.  Under  this  pro- 
vision the  Carnegie  Endowment,  the  Mohonk  Arbi- 
tration Conference,  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  the 
Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  and  the  American  School  Peace  League 
have  been  invited  to  choose  each  one  member  of  the 
board,  and  one  or  two  other  organizations  of  similar 
character  will  likewise  be  invited  to  do  the  same. 
The  twelve  members  at  large  of  the  new  board  were 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  and  thirteen  directors 
have  been  chosen  by  constilutent  branches.  It  is 
expected  that  a  few  more  of  this  class  of  directors 
will  be  appointed  by  branches  at  an  early  date. 

When  this  scheme  is  fully  carried  out,' as  is  now 
certain  to  be  the  case,  there  will  be  such  a  union  and 
co-operation  of  the  peace  forces  of  the  country  as 
has  not  heretofore  been  possible.  A  study  of  the  Con- 
stitution will  show  that  this  federation  is  in  nowise 
to  interfere  with  the  independence  and  autonomy  of 
the  various  constituent  societies.     These  are  to  be 
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independent  in  their  own  fields,  but  the  union  is 
intended  to  enable  them  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence,  in  a  large  and  constructive  way, 
into  the  strengthening  and  advancement  of  the  cause, 
which  had  already  begun  to  suffer  by  the  lack  of 
unity  and  coherence  among  the  various  forces  al- 
ready working  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Directors  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  to  complete  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
organization  of  the  national  forces  working  for  peace 
by  the  creation  of  branch  societies  in  all  the  States 
where  none  now  exist.  Since  the  adoption  of  this 
federative  plan  at  the  annual  meeting  new"  State 
branches  have  already  been  organized  in  Vermont 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  two  or  three  others  are  nearly 
ready  to  be  announced. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  plan  of  work  is  to 
establish  departments  in  certain  groups  of  States 
throughout  the  country  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  work  in  each  of  these  sections  may  have  the 
constant  benefit  of  the  services  of  a  strong  worker 
giving  himself  entirely  to  that  particular  field.  A 
new  department,  as  announced  on  another  page  has 
just  been  organized  for  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  making  five  such  de- 
partments already  in  operation. 

It  was  strongly  felt  at  the  annual  meeting  that, 
in  spite  of  the  aiscouragement  naturally  following 
from  the  wars  and  disturbances  now  going  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  every  reason  for 
the  peace  forces  to  be  encouraged  to  continue  and 
further  enlarge  their  operations,  as  all  the  great 
currents  of  civilization  and  progress  are  setting 
steadily  toward  the  grand  consummation  for  which 
the  American  Peace  Society  and  other  similar.organi- 
zations  have  been  steadily  working  for  so  many 
years.  We  ask  the  loyal  and  heartv  co-operation  ot 
all  the  pacifists  of  the  country  in  tliis  new  effort  to 
increase  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  peace  forces 
of  the  nation. 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration 

Conference. 

The  Eighteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  held  May  16  to  17,  was  on  the 
whole  a  worthy  successor  to  those  which  had  gone  be- 
fore. About  the  usual  number  of  guests,  300  or  more, 
had  accepted  Mr.  Smiley^s  invitation  to  enjoy  his  gener- 
ous hdspitality  for  the  days  of  the  conference. 

We  observed  an  unusual  number  of  new  faces  in  the 
meetings,  and  the  absence  of  many  of  those  who  had 
often  participated  in  former  conferences  was  particu- 
larly noticeable.  Only  six  of  those,  outside  of  the 
Smiley  family,  who  attended  the  first  conference  in 
1896  were  present  this  year.  The  South  and  West, 
Canada  and  South  America  were  more  strongly  repre- 
sented than  usual,  and  the  number  of  guests  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  added  an  interesting  feature  and  gave 


the  conference  more  of  an  international  character  than 
it  had  ever  before  had.  Among  these  latter  were  Dr.  A. 
Gobat,  secretary  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Berne;  Dr.  Christian  L.  Lange,  director  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Bureau  at  Brussels;  Baron  de 
Xeufville  and  wife  and  daughter,  of  Frankfort;  Dr. 
Otfried  Xippold,  of  the  University  of  Berne;  Abdul 
Baha,  the  distinguished  Persian  teacher,  and  a  group  of 
Persians  with  him;  Dr.  K.  Assakawa,  a  distinguished 
Japanese  scholar,  now  professor  at  Yale;  Jean  de  Pu- 
ligny,  a  distinguished  French  engineer;  Rustom  Rus- 
tomjee  and  wife,  of  India,  and  a  fine  group  of  Cana- 
dians. 

The  speaking  in  the  conference  was  on  the  whole  of 
a  high  order.  A  few  of  the  addresses  were  exception- 
ally strong,  and  we  hope  to  give  our  friends  the  pleasure 
of  reading  some  of  these  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
during  the  summer  months.  There  was,  necessarily,  a 
good  deal  of  repetition  of  what  had  been  said  in  pre- 
vious conferences,  and  some  of  the  remarks  were  dis- 
tinctly platitudinous. 

There  was  a  touch  of  discouragement  in  the  gather- 
ing, especially  in  the  earlier  part,  over  the  fate  in  the 
Senate  of  the  arbitration  treaties  which  had  aroused 
so  much  enthusiasm  throughout  the  coimtry.  But  the 
conference  soon  rallied  from  this,  and  did  not  waste 
much  time  in  mourning  over  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  rise  to  a  high  sense  of  its  responsibility  and  an  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  imusual  opportunity  which  had 
come  to  it.  !Mohonk  set  its  face  again  resolutely  toward 
the  future,  in  the  belief  that  the  apparent  setback  given 
by  the  Senate  to  the  principles  of  universal,  unlimited 
arbitration  will  soon  be  overcome  by  the  evident  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  the  country  to  perfect  such  a 
system  of  settlement  of  international  disputes  as  will 
make  recurrence  of  war  between  this  and  any  other 
country  practically  impossible. 

^  On  the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments,  the  most 
urgent  political  question  of  the  day,  the  conference  did 
not,  to  our  regret,  take  again  the  positive  and  une- 
quivocal stand  which  it  took  a  year  ago,  though  the 
platform  adopted  proved  that  the  members  as  a  whole 
were  not  inclined  to  recede  from  their  previous  attitude. 

The  reports  of  the  meetings  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated in  the  public  press,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  conference  will  be  widespread  throughout 
the  nation,  and  in  Europe  as  well,  and  will  prove  a 
strong  support  to  the  President  in  canning  through 
the  plans  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  peace 
movement  which  he  is  understood  to  be  preparing  for 
the  coming  winter. 

We  give  below  the  platform  which  was  adopted  on 
the  last  day,  which  sums  up  in  a  concise  and  admirable 
way  the  sense  of  the  conference: 
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PLATFORM  OP  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Eighteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  expresses  its  profound  gratitude 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  illustrious 
service  for  the  cause  of  international  peace  in  the  eflEort 
for  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
France.  We  believe  that  the  President,  in  this  memora- 
ble eflEort,  represented  the  great  popular  sentiment  of 
the  American  people;  and,  deploring  the  defeat  for  the 
moment  of  his  high  purpose,  we  call  upon  the  people 
for  unremitting  endeavor  to  secure  the  early  conclusion 
of  treaties  of  equal  or  broader  scope  with  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  is  pre-eminently  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  strong  leadership  in  this  commanding  cause. 
We  gratefully  remember  the  initiative  of  its  government 
for  the  second  Hague  Conference  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice;  we  record 
with  satisfaction  the  recent  ratification  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
which  makes  it  possible  to  establish  the  International 
Prize  Court,  the  convention  for  which  was  previously 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  creation  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  program 
for  the  third  conference,  we  urge  such  broad  and  ad- 
vanced American  action  as  shall  contribute  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  basis  of  organization  and  procedure 
for  this  and  future  conferences,  the  adoption  of  a  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty,  the  marked  development  of  the 
international  court,  and  united  action  for  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments,  the  decrease  of  which  should  corre- 
spond to  the  steady  increase  of  the  instrumentalities  for 
the  legal  and  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

We  emphasize  anew  the  need  of  earnest  efforts  every- 
where for  such  a  public  opinion  as  shall  compel  the 
powers  party  to  the  Hague  Conventions  to  respect  the 
same  in  letter  and  spirit  and  to  resort  to  no  hostilities 
until  all  possible  means  of  peaceful  settlement  are  ex- 
hausted. 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  which  has  given  to 
business  men  so  prominent  a  place  in  its  activities, 
views  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which 
has  always  conspicuously  recognized  the  cause  of  arbi- 
tration, has  given  it  the  first  place  on  the  program  of 
its  coming  session  in  this  country.  At  a  time  when 
commercial  interests  are  recognizing,  as  never  before, 
that  the  system  of  war  and  growing  armaments  violates 
the  first  principles  of  economy  and  good  business,  we 
welcome  this  great  Congress  as  an  occasion  of  the 
li^rgest  promise  for  international  advance. 

The  presence  at  this  conference  of  representatives  of 
so  many  countries,  and  especially  of  the  general  secre- 
taries of  the  two  chief  international  agencies  of  the 
peace  movement,  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and  the 
International  Peace  Bureau,  is  an  inspiring  evidence  of 
the  broadening  co-operation  of  the  world's  peace  workers. 
We  greet  with  satisfaction  the  multiplying  interchanges 
of  teachers  and  students  and  every  movement  that 
brings  the  peoples  closer  together.  International  work 
must  be  internationally  done,  and  only  pervasive  and 
persistent  education  can  create  the  international  mind 
which  is  the  only  sure  defense  from  the  dangers  always 
liable  to  arise  from  false  patriotism  and  selfish  political 
ambitions.    To  this  high  work  of  education  we  urge 


increased  devotion  from  every  agency  which  shapes  pub- 
lic opinion. 

•  ♦  ^ 

Editorial  Notes. 


TheMcCall 
Resdatlon. 


The  anti-conquest  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  favorably  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  AflEairs  at  the 
middle  of  last  month.  The  resolution  authorizes  the 
President  to  instruct  the  delegates  of  the  United  Stetes 
to  the  next  Hague  Conference  and  the  Pan-American 
Conference  to  express  to  these  bodies  the  desire  of  the 
United  Stetes  "that  in  all  treaties  of  arbitration,  amity, 
and  peace  to  be  negotiated  by  the  signatory  powers  in 
the  future,  a  preamble  be  inserted  by  which  the  powers 
mutually  recognize  their  national  independence,  terri- 
torial integrity,  and  absolute  sovereignty  in  domestic 
aflFairs,  and  that  they  will  not  seek  to  increase  their 
territories  by  conquest,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  a 
declaration  to  that  effect  from  the  conferences." 

The  Foreien  Affairs  Committee  believes  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  the  resolution  by  the  powers 
would  be  a  long  step  forward  toward  preparing  the  con- 
ditions of  permanent  peace,  and  Mr.  McCall  feels  that 
this  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  liraitetion  and 
reduction  of  armaments,  and  that  it  would  do  much  to 
allay  the  feeling  of  some  of  the  countries  south  of  us 
that  we  desire  to  obtain  a  part  of  their  territory.  We 
shall  await  with  interest  the  action  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  this  most  important  proposition. 


The  establishment  of  a  department 
A  Now  Qf  ^j^g  work  of  the  American  Peace 

Department.  Societv  for  the  South  Atlantic  Stetes 
has  been  under  contemplation  for  some  two  years  past. 
Way  has  at  last  opened  for  its  inauguration.  The 
headquarters  of  the  department  will  be  located  at  At- 
lanta, where  it  will  be  in  co-operation  with  the  Georgia 
Peace  Society,  which  was  organized  more  than  a  year 
ago,  with  Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  as  president,  and  Dr.  George  Brown,  of  At- 
lanta, as  secretary.  The  department  will  be  opened  at 
Atlante  the  1st  of  September.  Prominent  men  of 
Atlante  who  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject  have 
expressed  themselves  as  delighted  with  the  action  of  the 
society  in  creating  this  department  at  Atlanta,  and  have 
declared  their  purpose  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. Among  these  are  Mr.  Clark  Howell,  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution;  Bev.  Dr.  E.  S.  MacArthur,  Dr.  George 
Brown,  and  others.  Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  director  of  the  department.  Dr.  Hall  has  been 
for  many  years  deeply  interested  in  the  peace  move- 
ment.   He  has  spoken  often  on  the  subject,  and  secured 
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the  adoption  of  resolutions  in  its  favor  by  a  number  of 
church  conventions  in  the  South.  He  went  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  London  Peace  Congress  of  1908.  He  is  well 
equipped  for  this  work.  The  Fayetteville  Observer 
says  of  him:  "He  is  a  speaker  of  eloquence  and  power, 
and  possesses  great  executive  ability.'^  Dr.  Hall  was 
bom  in  England,  and  came  to  America  with  his  bride 
in  1870.  After  working  a  while  in  Canada,  he  came  to 
this  country,  and  has  held  pastorates  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  in  Baleigh  and  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  He  has  fre- 
quently been  called  upon  to  preach  in  prominent 
churches  in  London  during  the  summer  vacations.  He 
has  been  often  called  "tlie  church-building  pastor,"  be- 
cause of  his  influence  in  securing  the  erection  of  a  num- 
ber of  fine  church  buildings.  Dr.  Hall  has  taken  great 
interest  and  an  active  hand  in  many  movements  for  the 
public  good.  He  has  already  many  friends  in  Atlanta, 
and  we  expect  the  work  of  the  new  department  to  pros- 
per and  grow  strong  under  his  direction. 


Peace  Day  Robert  C.  Boot,  director  of  the  Pa- 

on  the  cific  Coast  Department  of  the  Amer- 

Padfic  Coast.  ican  Peace  Society,  writes  as  follows 
of  the  splendid  success  of  the  Pacific  Coast  celebration 
of  the  18th  of  May,  this  year : 

"Peace  Day  was  a  joy  and  delight  with  us  this  year. 
In  the  schoolboy's  vernacular,  'there  was  something 
doing  every  minute.'  We  placed  a  speaker  before  the 
students  of  Whittier  College,  another  before  the  800 
prospective  teachers  in  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School,  and  Professor  Krehbiel,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, before  the  2,000  students  of  our  local  Polytechnic 
High  School,  not  to  mention  the  five  addresses  given  by 
me  to  grammar  and  intermediate  schools  on  Peace  Day. 
This  came  on  Friday,  May  17,  this  year,  of  course,  and 
on  the  next  morning  we  found  in  our  biggest  daily. 
The  TimeSf  a  write-up  stating  that  in  nearly  all  of  the 
407  schools  of  Los  Angeles  county  they  had  Peace  Day 
exercises.  This  all  liappened'  because  our  Peace  Soci- 
ety had  sent  to  every  school  principal  in  Los  Angeles 
county  suggestive  Peace  Day  programs  and  some  val- 
uable literature  to  aid  in  its  observance.  We  had,  how- 
ever, the  sympathetic  and  active  co-operation  of  Prof. 
J.  H.  Francis,  our  city  superintendent,  and  Prof.  Mark 
Keppel,  our  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Prof. 
Francis  sent  every  principal  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
a  copy  of  the  suggestive  programs,  and  suggested  that 
the  day  be  suitably  observed.  Results  of  this  little 
campaign  you  will  note  in  the  copy  of  the  Times  sent 
you  yesterday,  and  in  the  foregoing  statements.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  received  here  in  the  oflBce  a  large  num- 
her  of  letters  from  high-school  men,  college  presidents, 
and  normal  school  presidents  all  over  the  coast,  and 
some  in  the  Rocky  Moimtain  States,  in  response  to  thft 
request  that  we  sent  them  to  observe  the  day,  stating 
that  they  would  gladly  make  note  of  it  and  have  exer- 
cises suitable  for  the  occasion.  Never  before  have  we 
had  such  general  co-operation  for  the  observance  of 
Peace  Day  throughout  the  city,  county,  State,  and  en- 
tire Pacific  coast.'^ 


TheVermoiit  Another   New   England   branch   of 

'^•■^  the  American  Peace  Society  has  just 

Society 

^*  ^been    formed,    for    Vermont,   leaving 

of  the  New  England  States  only  Rhode  Island  yet  un- 
organized, and  that  State  will  have  a  branch  at  Provi- 
dence probably  before  this  paper  reaches  our  readers. 
In  the  early  days  Vermont  was  among  the  foremost 
States  to  have  a  peace  society,  the  Vermont  Society 
being  created  in  1819,  only  four  years  after  those  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  society,  Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  director 
of  our  New  England  Department,  had  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  'President  Spooner,  of  Norwich  Univer- 
sitv :  Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  secretarv  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Crockett,  editor  of  the 
Montpelier  Morning  Journal.  Mayor  Estee  was  pres- 
ent at  the  organization  meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  Mont- 
pelier, May  3,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the  work. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sibley  presided,  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Clarke  served 
as  secretary.  Many  representative  people  have  written 
to  Dr.  Tryon  welcoming  the  new  society.  As  Vermont 
is  a  mountain  State  and  there  is  difiiculty  in  getting 
people  together,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  to  make  up 
the  membership  in  the  new  society  by  the  appointment 
of  delegates  from  various  commercial,  patriotic,  civil, 
and  educational  associations  and  churches.  Through 
these  delegates  it  is  expected  that  the  people  will  be  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  peace  movement 
and  be  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  it  in  securing 
legislation  when  a  treaty  or  other  international  measure 
in  which  the  peace  movement  is  interested  is  before 
Congress. 

The  honorary  president  of  the  society  is  the  distin- 
guished ex-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds.  The  presi- 
dent is  Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  of  Northfield,  member  of 
tlie  United  States  Congress.  Mr.  Harrison  J.  Conant 
is  secretary,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Ferrin,  treasurer.  Among 
the  vice-presidents  are  the  governor  of  the  State,  several 
ex-governors,  both  United  States  Senators,  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  active  vice-presi- 
dents are  President  C.  H.  Spooner,  of  Norwich  Univer- 
sity; President  Guy  Benton,  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  President  John  M.  Thomas,  of  Middlebury 
College.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of  sixteen 
prominent  persons,  six  of  whom  are  from  Montpelier, 
and  the  others  from  Bennington,  Burlington,  St.  Al- 
bans, Enosburg  Falls,  University  of  Vermont,  Rutland, 
Barre,  Northfield,  and  Woodstock. 


The  Peace  Day  Bulletin^  compiled 
The  Eighteenth  ^^  jf^g  Fannie  Fern  Andrews  at  the 
of  May.  request    of    United    States    Commis- 

sioner of  Education  Philander  P.  Claxton,  and  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  reached 
every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  many  foreign  coun- 
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tries.  Besides  the  12,500  sent  out  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  following  peace  societies 
bought  from  the  Government  Printing  OflSce,  in  Wash- 
ington, the  number  designated:  American  School  Peace 
League,  4,000;  World  Peace  Foundation,  1,000;  New 
York  Peace  Society,  6,500;  Connecticut  Peace  Society, 
4,000;  Mar}'land  Peace  Society,  2,000;  Peace  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  1,000;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Branch  of  the  American  School  Peace  League, 
500;  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  200.  A  great  many  were 
also  distributed  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  J.  Mal- 
colm Forbes,  who  purchased  12,000.  More  than  200 
copies  of  the  Bulletin  were  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
Several  school  boards  in  Massachusetts  and  also  several 
principals  of  schools  purchased  enough  copies  from  the 
American  School  Peace  League  to  supply  their  teachers, 
among  them  being  those  of  Boston,  Newton,  Spring- 
field, New  Bedford,  etc.  A  circular  letter,  recommend- 
ing the  observance  of  the  day,  sent  out  from  each  State 
Branch  of  the  American  School  Peace  League  to  the 
superintendents  and  principals,  brought  more  than  a 
thousand  letters  from  teachers  to  the  office  of  the  League 
requesting  literature  on  the  international  peace  move- 
ment, and  in  each  case  a  Peace  Day  Bulletin  and  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  literature  was  sent.  The  American 
School  Peace  League  and  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
worked  together  in  filling  these  requests.  Many  of 
these  letters  were  from  superintendents  and  principals 
who  sent  complete  lists  of  their  teachers,  asking  that 
each  one  be  supplied  with  literature.  Every  request  of 
this  nature  was  answered.  Some  of  the  State  superin- 
tendents in  States  where  the  League  has  no  branch  co- 
operated most  willingly  in  distributing  Bulletins.  Prac- 
tically all  the  educational  magazines  of  the  coimtry  and 
many  of  the  newspapers  printed  announcements  con- 
cerning the  Bulletin,  and  stated  that  free  literature 
could  be  obtained  from  the  American  School  Peace 
League.  A  syndicate  article  on  the  observance  of  Peace 
Day  was  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Atherton  Du  Puy, 
of  Washington.  This  article  covered  a  whole  page  in 
the  Sunday  issues  of  twenty  leading  newspapers. 

Never  before  has  such  a  thorough  campaign  been 
made  to  secure  the  obsen^ance  of  Peace  Day  in  the 
schools,  not  only  by  the  School  Peace  League  and  its 
branches,  but  also  by  all  the  important  peace  societies 
of  the  country,  and  never  have  teachers  shown  such  a 
keen  desire  to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject. 


« ii 


The  Angell 
Memorial. 


The  executive  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Societv  for  the  Preven- 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  appeal- 
ing for  help,  and  we  are  glad  to  publish  its  ^^attle-cry," 
for  the  American  Peace  Society  has  many  members  in 
the  Bay  State  who  were  warm  friends  of  George  T.  An- 
gell,  the  friend  of  "every  living  creature" : 


'The  society  has  a  great  work  before  it,  and  it  earn- 
estly asks  the  aid  and  prayers  of  ever}'  man  and  women 
in  Massachusetts  who  believes  in  God  and  has  sympathy 
for  his  suffering  creatures.' 

"With  these  words,  George  T.  Angell,  the  founder  of 
our  societies,  in  April,  1868,  closed  an  ardent  appeal  for 
money  and  help  in  all  the  Boston  papers.  This  was  the 
beginning,  forty-four  years  ago. 

"These  words  we  constitute  now  our  ^battle-cry'  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  to  build  not  only  an  ^Angell 
Memorial  Animal  Hospital,'  but  to  erect  in  connection 
with  this  a  building  suitable  for  a  permanent  home  for 
the  societies  he  founded,  and  that  will  afford  the  means 
of  materializing  and  perpetuating  the  ideals  for  which 
he  gave  his  life  and  substance.  For  years  the  societies 
have  been  greatly  handicapped  in  their  work  by  lack  of 
proper  facilities  and  funds. 

"Every  man  and  woman  in  Massachusetts  Vho  be- 
lieves in  God'  should  enlist  in  this  army  of  helpers  and 
bring  to  this  work  all  that  is  best  in  him  and  her  to 
assist  the  societies  to  accomplish  their  great  task. 

"Nathaniel  T.  Kidder, 
Francis  H.  Kowley, 
Mrs.  George  T.  Angell, 
^^Executive  Committee,  $1,000,000  Building 
and  Endowment  Fund  Angell  Memorial," 


What  the  Peace  Organizations  are 

Doing. 

The  Woman's  Social  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  gave  a  reception  to  Abdul  Baha,  the  dis- 
tinguished Persian  teacher  now  in  this  country,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  The 
assembly  room  of  the  hotel  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  presided,  and  brief 
addresses  were  made  by  him,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer,.  Dr.  Percy  S.  Grant,  Consul-General  Topa- 
kyan,  of  Persia,  and  Prof.  William  Jackson,  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Abdul  Baha  said,  among  other  things : 
"Truly,  there  is  no  greater  glory  for  man  than  the  serv- 
ice of  most  great  peace.  Peace  is  light;  war  is  dark- 
ness. Peace  is  life;  war  is  death.  Peace  is  guidance; 
war  is  misguidance.  Peace  is  founded  on  good ;  war  is 
a  Satanic  institute.  Peace  is  conducive  to  illumination ; 
war  is  destructive  of  light.  Peace  and  amity  are  fac- 
tors of  existence;  war  is  decomposition,  or  lack  of  exist- 
ence. Wherever  the  banner  of  peace  is  raised  it  is  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  world.'* 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Connecticut  Peace 
Society  'has  decided  to  open  an  office  and  headquarters 
for  the  society  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  Of  the  branches 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  already  having  estab- 
lished offices  are  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  the 
New  York  Peace  Society,  the  Chicago  Peace  Society, 
and  the  Southern  California  Peace  Society.  Others 
will  soon  open  headquarters.  The  Connecticut  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Waterbury,  on  June  17, 
and  be  the  guests  at  dinner  in  the  evening  of  the  Water- 
bury  Business  Men's  Club. 

On  May  24,  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  St.  Louis,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
This  is  the  ninth  time  that  Mr.  Bartholdt  has  been  thiia 
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honored  by  his  colleagues.  Senator  T.  E.  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  was  re-elected  vice-president.  A  very  large  part 
of  what  the  United  States  Group  of  the  Union  has  ac- 
complished has  been  due  to  the  devotion  and  unremit- 
ting labors  of  these  two  distinguished  statesmen. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Soci- 
ety was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  3  Joy  street,  Boston,  May  24,  at  3  p.  m.  Annual 
reports  were  made  and  oflScers  chosen  for  the  coming 
year.  At  6.30  in  the  evening  the  members  dined  to- 
gether in  the  club  dining  hall.  The  principal  speakers 
were  Prof.  J.  C.  Bracq,  of  Vassar  College,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Staple  Forces  of  Peace,"  and  Prof.  John  K. 
Lord,  of  Daiimouth  College,  whose  topic  was  "The 
Arbitration  of  Questions  of  National  Honor." 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  word  comes  that  the 
Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  which  h^s  had  a  contin- 
uous existence  since  1818,  has  voted  to  become  one  of 
the  constituent  branches  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
This  makes  the  sixth  State  society  in  New  England  to 
come  into  the  federation,  and  completes  the  State  organ- 
ization of  the  work  in  New  England.  Details  of  the 
meeting  at  Providence  at  which  this  action  was  taken 
have  been  sent  us  by  Dr.  Tryon,  the  director  of  our  New 
England  Department,  and  will  be  given  next  month. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  asked  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  immediate  consideration  of  his  reso- 
lution asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  toward  the 
support  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Union  at  Brussels. 
Though  most  of  the  governments  make  appropriations 
of  this  kind,  and  though  our  Congress  has  more  than 
once  made  a  grant  of  this  amount,  objection  to  imme- 
diate consideration  was  made  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of 
New  York,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  The  resolu- 
tion will  go  to  the  calendar  and  the  appropriation  will 
doubtless  be  made  later,  but  that  any  member  of  Con- 
gress should  have  raised  objection  to  what  Mr.  Bar- 
tholdt was  asking  is  not  complimentary  to  that  body. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  questions  showed  that  he  had  little,  if 
any,  knowledge  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and 
the  great  work  which  it  has  done  and  is  doing. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Peace  Society,  has  done  a  fine  year's 
work  in  securing  the  writing  and  delivery  of  orations 
for  the  peace  prizes.  Eighty  colleges,  in  eleven  States, 
have  participated.  Three  hundred  orations  were 
written.  Two  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  prizes 
and  about  eight  hundred  dollars  in  expenses  of  travel, 
printing,  etc.,  by  the  secretary,  and  in  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  colleges,  students,  and  State  associations. 
The  National  Contest  between  the  two  young  men,  Mr. 
Blanshard,  from  Michigan  University,  and  Mr.  Weis- 
man,  from  Western  Reserve  University,  who  had  won 
first  place  in  their  respective  districts,  held  at  Lake 
Mohonk  during  the  Arbitration  Conference,  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  witnessed. 
The  speaking'  by  the  young  men  was  superb.  President 
Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  president  of 
the  association,  presided.  Preparations  for  the  meeting 
had  been  made  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  the  efficient  sec- 
retary of  the  association.  The  prizes,  $100  and  $76, 
were  given  by  Mary  and  Helen  Seabury,  whose  praise 


for  the  noble  seryice  they  are  rendering  is  in  the  mouths 
of  all  the  pacifists.  We  shall  publish  in  our  next  issue 
both  of  these  orations. 

The  European  Bureau  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  held  its  first  general  meeting 
at  Paris  on  May  29.  At  the  banquet  in  the  evening, 
with  which  the  program  of  the  day  was  concluded. 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  who  presided,  an- 
nounced that  the  Foundation^ had  decided  to  concen- 
trate its  efforts  upon  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Baroness  Von  Suttner,  who  was  present, 
and  on  her  way  to  this  country,  made  an  address,  in 
which  she  urged  the  women  of  all  nations  to  labor 
more  energetically  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 


-♦♦«- 


... 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

The  Commission  on  Arbitration  and  Peace  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
has  received  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Elmer  Black, 
of  New  York,  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission  among  the  churches.  The  gift  was  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  New  York 
on  May  13,  by  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  secretary. 

...  In  a  communication  announcing  her  personal 
contribution  of  $50,000  to  the  Ninth  International  Red 
Cross  Conference  in  Washington  last  month,  at  which 
were  gathered  delegates  from  thirty-two  countries,  the 
Empress  of  Japan  expresses  the  hope  that  in  uniting  to 
extend  the  operations  of  the  Red  Cross  in  time  of  peace 
the  nations  of  the  world  may  come  to  know  one  another 
so  well  that  after  a  while  there  will  be  no  more  war. 


... 


A  dispatch  from  Berne,  on  May  24,  informs  us 
that  the  Swiss  government  has  voted  $2,000  for  a  clock, 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Peace  Palajce 
at  The  Hague,  as  Switzerland's  gift  to  the  edifice.  Swiss 
clocks  need  no  commendation. 

.  .  .  The  American  Free  Religious  Association,  at  its 
convention  in  Boston  on  May  23,  adopted  a  strong  peace 
resolution,  urging  that  the  United  States  continue  to 
take  the  position  of  leadership  in  the  ''war  against 
war,'*  deploring  "the  narrowness  and  partizanship 
which  worked  the  recent  mutilation  by  the  Senate  of 
the  general  arbitration  treaties,*'  iirging  our  people  to 
continue  their  endeavors  to  secure  tiie  earliest  possible 
conclusion  of  similar  or  broader  treaties  with  all  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world,  rejoicing  at  the  notable 
development  of  the  machinery  for  the  legal  settlement 
of  controversies,  and  emphasizing  the  duty  of  the  corre- 
sponding curtailment  of  the  machinery  for  their  settle- 
ment by  force.  The  resolution  hailed  the  courageous 
action  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  declining  to  make  appropriation  this  year 
for  any  addition  to  our  force  of  battleships  as  the 
^'promising  beginning  of  a  better  policy." 

.  .  .  The  Philadelphia  Friends  Yearly  Meeting  (Hick- 
site),  at  its  recent  annual  session,  adopted  a  strong  reso- 
lution of  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Warren  bill 
(Senate  No.  4241),  which  appropriates  $100,000  for  the 
support  of  rifle  practice  in  the  public  schools  and  pro- 
vides for  the  loan  of  certain  government  rifles  to  the 
schools.    Everybody  ought  to  protest  against  the  bill. 
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The  Eighty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  eighty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  10, 1912,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  Senator 
Burton,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  special  meet- 
ing held  on  December  8,  the  annual  reports  of  the  treas- 
urer and  the  board  of  directors  were  presented. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $31,878.66  and  the  expenditures 
$25,156.07.  The  large  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subvention  received 
in  April  from  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment  was  in 
part  to  cover  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  the  com- 
ing year^  and  that  the  $6,000  received  from  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  to  cover  Mr.  Carnegie's  pledge  for 
1911  was  received  in  June  and  July,  instead  of  in  Jan- 
uary, as  in  previous  years.  The  report  shows  that  the 
reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  $11,000  par  value,  and  to 
about  $12,435  market  value. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors  was  then 
presented  by  Secretary  Trueblood.  It  was  voted  to  re- 
ceive the  report  and  publish  it  in  the  Advocate  of 
Peace.  (The  report  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Beals,  Field  Secretary-,  presented  the 
following  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  twenty  years  of 
service  of  Dr.  Trueblood  as  secretary  of  the  society : 

Whereas,  on  May  5,  1912,  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  True- 
blood completed  twenty  years  of  service  as  general  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Peace  Society ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  said  American  Peace  Society,  as- 
sembled in  Washington,  D.  C,  this  10th  day  of  May, 
1912,  in  its  eighty-fourth  annual  meeting,  hereby  ten- 
ders to  Dr.  Trueblood  its  loving  gratitude  for  the  faith- 
ful, efficient,  and  distinguished  service  rendered  by  him 
to  the  society  and  to  the  cause  which  the  society  seeks  to 
promote. 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  been  singularly 
favored  in  the  illustrious  line  of  men  who  have  served 
in  its  general  secretaryship.  The  first  secretary,  Wil- 
liam Ladd,  who  was  also  the  first  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  society,  consecrated  his  talents,  his  money,  his 
strength,  his  very  life,  to  the  peace  cause.  When  liter- 
ally worn  out  in  campaigning  for  a  warless  civilization, 
so  that  he  could  no  longer  stand  upon  his  feet,  the  ven- 
erable man  would  prop  himself  up  on  his  knees  and 
preach  the  evangel  of  justice  and  peace.  Dying,  he  left 
money  to  the  society,  to  be  immediately  expended  in 
carrying  on  its  work.  To  William  Ladd  is  the  world 
indebted  for  the  plan  of  a  congress  of  nations,  with 
legislative  and  judicial  functions.  And  it  is  William 
Ladd's  idea  which,  in  our  day,  is  being  wrought  out  so 
marvelously  in  the  Hague  institutions. 

Pr.  George  C.  Beckwith,  as  secretary,  devoted  a  third 
of  a  century  to  the  society,  keeping  it  alive  during 
the  precarious  years  of  the  lamentable  Civil  War.    His 


literary  and  oratorical  and  editorial  work  was  of  a  very 
high  order.  His  little  Manual  of  Peace  is  real  litera- 
ture. Although  published  over  half  a  century  ago,  it 
still  throbs  with  life  and  power.  Under  Dr.  Beckwith's 
will  the  American  Peace  Society  was  made  beneficiary 
of  his  estate,  and  even  up  to  the  present  moment  the 
income  from  this  trust  fund  established  by  Dr.  Beck- 
with has  been  the  chief  permanent  source  of  income  of 
the  Society. 

Nor  should  the  society  ever  forget  Secretary  James 
B.  Miles,  out  of  whose  extended  tour  of  Europe  in  1872 
resulted  the  organization,  the  next  year,  of  what  is  now 
the  well-known  and  influential  International  Law  Asso- 
ciation. 

Another  secretary  was  Rev.  Rowland  B.  Howard,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Dr.  Trueblood.  Mr.  Howard 
laid  down  his  life  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  dying  in  Rome 
from  fever  contracted  while  attending  the  universal 
peace  congress  in  that  city  in  1891. 

No  one  can  read  the  life  story  or  study  the  recorded 
utterances  of  these  men,  and  of  others  who  have  filled 
the  general  secretaryship  with  signal  ability  and  equal 
fidelity,  without  feeling  that  few  organizations  have 
been  so  highly  favored  in  the  quality  of  men  who  have 
served  them  as  has  the  American  Peace  Society.  To 
choice  intellectual  gifts  have  been  joined  unselfishness, 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  a  devotedness  bordering  on 
the  sublime.  These  men  laid  the  foundations  in  times 
when  pacifism  was  little  known  and  less  respected. 
Ijaboring  with  pathetically  inadequate  resources  and 
almost  no  co-operation,  these  stalwart  pioneers,  because 
the  cause  was  God's  own  cause  and  they  were  God's  own 
kind  of  men,  succeeded  in  achieving  results  which  to  us 
seem  really  remarkable,  almost  impossible,  considering 
the  obstacles  which  confronted  them.  Into  their  labors, 
in  this  later  period  of  greater  ripeness,  have  entered  the 
pacifists  of  our  day. 

Not  inferior  in  intellectual  ability  and  moral  goodness 
to  the  earlier  leaders  is  the  man  who,  under  "the  God 
of  Peace,"  has  been  the  recognized  leader  of  the  organ- 
ized peace  movement  in  America  during  the  past  full 
score  of  years.  During  this , particular  double  decade 
the  movement,  as  embodied  in  the  historic  sixty-four 
years  of  its  history — or,  if  we  reckon  from  the  date  of 
the  organization  of  its  first  constituent  society,  which 
was  also  the  first  peace  society  in  the  history  of  the 
world — ^greater  momentum  than  was  gathered  in  the 
preceding  seventy-seven  years.  Because  of  the  modem 
economic,  industrial,  commercial,  social,  educational, 
and  ethical  development,  men  today  are  readier  to  at- 
tempt a  congress  of  nations  than  they  were  when  Ladd 
first  suggested  the  plan,  which  plan  doubtless  seemed  to 
his  contemporaries  like  a  dazzlingly  daring  project 
caught  down  from  above  the  clouds.  Happily,  at  the 
present  internationalism,  instead  of  coming  down  from 
the  clouds,  rapidly  is  being  built  up  on  earth,  based  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  the  unescapable  economic  needs 
of  the  human  family. 

It  has  been  Dr.  Trueblood's  unique  privilege  to  lead 
in  such  a  remarkable  era  as  this,  in  an  era  when  history 
is  making  with  an  unprecedented  rapidity.  To  him  has 
it  been  given  to  bring  the  society  most  successfully 
through  its  transition  period.  With  statesmanlike  wis- 
dom has  he  done  this,  establishing  the  society  on  a  new 
and  broader  and  firmer  basis  than  ever  before.     As  the 
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foremost  peace  editor  in  the  world,  as  an  effective  plat- 
form spejJcer,  as  the  official  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  in  the  great  peace  congresses  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  he  has  measured  np  to  the 
high  traditions  of  his  office,  to  the  ever  multiplying  and 
exacting  duties  and  to  the  almost  bewildering  oppor- 
timities  of  the  new  century.  He  has  added  lustre  to  an 
already  glorious  record.  As  our  spokesman  he  has  rep- 
resented us  with  distinction  and  compelled  public  atten- 
tion to  a  great  theme.  Tactfully,  patiently,  self-deny- 
ingly,  wisely  has  he  toiled,  interpreting  the  times,  point- 
ing out  next  steps  to  take,  restraining  the  erringly  im- 
pulsive, heartening  the  dispirited.  If,  now  and  then, 
in  the  fierce  swirl  of  some  sudden  crisis,  other  workers 
sometimes  have  differed  as  to  policy  or  method,  time 
and  events  almost  invariably  have  vindicated  Dr.  True- 
blood's  judgment.  Discernment,  unswerving  loyalty  to 
lofty  principles,  unfaltering  courage  in  the  face  of  tem- 
porary reverses  have  characterized  the  man.  And  the 
members  of  the  American  Peace  Society  have  learned 
to  appreciate  the  sterling  character  which  rings  true  in 
times  when  other  men  are  tempted  to  compromise;  they 
have  learned  to  trust  the  clear  vision  and  the  sturdy 
and  steady  good  sense  in  which  so  many  reformers  are 
deficient;  they  have  learned  to  admire  his  splendid  big 
manhood,  which  causes  him  to  tower  as  a  moral  prince 
amgng  the  choice  souls  of  our  generation;  they  have 
learned  to  love  him ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Peace  Society,  in  addi- 
tion to  tendering  its  gratitude  to  Dr.  Trueblood  in  this 
week  which  marks  the  rounding  out  of  twenty  notable 
years  as  general  secretary,  would  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  felicitate  itself  upon  the  privilege  of  being 
served  by  such  men  as  a  Ladd,  a  Beckwith,  a  Miles,  a 
Howard,  a  Trueblood.  And,  on  this  glad  occasion,  con- 
gratulating the  living  standard-bearer  upon  the  years 
of  fruitful  service  nobly  rendered  and  indelibly  re- 
corded, it  tenders  its  heartiest  greetings,  with  the  prayer 
that  the  choice  benedictions  of  heaven  may  attend  our 
revered  and  beloved  general  secretary,  so  that,  for  many 
years  to  come,  he  may  continue  to  pour  his  life  into 
that  ever-improving  civilization  which  is  headed  in  the 
direction  of  universal  justice  and  perpetual  peace. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Advocate  of 
Peace. 

The  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
appointed  on  the  8th  of  December,  then  made  its  report. 
Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  presenting  the  revised  constitution,  made  a  brief 
statement  of  the  conditions  which  had  made  it  neces- 
sai;y  to  reorganize  the  society  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  bring  all  the  peace  forces  of  the  country  into  general 
federation.  After  being  read,  the  revised  constitution 
was  taken  up  and  discussed  article  by  article.  This 
was  the  most  important  business  of  the  day,  and  much 
of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  it.  The  discussion  was 
an  unusually  able  and  interesting  one.  Various  amend- 
ments were  suggested  and  carefully  considered,  some  of 
which  were  approved  and  others  rejected.  The  consti- 
tution as  finally  adopted  is  given  hereafter. 


The  names  of  the  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting 
appointed  by  the  branch  societies  were  then  called,  and 
fifteen  responded  to  their  names,  representing  the  socie- 
ties of  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  German-American  Peace  Society. 
Bepresentatives  appointed  by  other  branch  societies 
failed  to  respond  and  some  of  the  societies  failed  to 
name  delegates. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Dean,  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee,  then  proposed  names  of  persons  to  serve 
as  president,  vice-presidents,  general  secretary,  treas- 
urer, auditor,  and  twelve  directors  at  large.  No  nomi- 
nation was  made  for  the  new  position  of  executive  direc- 
tor, as  the  executive  committee  had  not  reached  a  de- 
cision in  the  case.  (The  list  is  given  on  page  154.) 
The  persons  nominated  were  elected  to  the  several  posi- 
tions. The  names  of  the  representative  directors  chosen 
by  the  branch  societies  were  then  announced.  (These 
also  are  given  in  the  list  on  page  154.) 

A  resolution  presented  by  the  Chicago  Peace  Society 
concerning  the  issuing  of  a  peace  stamp  by  the  United 
States  Government  was  presented  and  referred  to  the 
executive  committee. 

The  executive  committee  was  authorized  to  appoint 
delegates  to  the  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  at  Geneva,  August  26  to  31  next.  After 
authorizing  the  sending  to  the  Associated  Press  of  reso- 
lutions in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
arbitration  treaties,  etc.,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  5.40. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

Two  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  were  held  on 
the  day  of  the  annual  meeting.  At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
directors  met  to  consider  the  draft  of  the  annual  report 
prepared  by  the  secretary.  The  report  was  approved  and 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  annual  meeting  in  the 
afternoon.  The  treasurer's  report  was  also  presented 
and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  annual  meeting. 
The  board  voted  its  approval  of  the  principle  adopted  by 
the  executive  committee  in  the  distribution  among  the 
branch  societies  of  money  received  from  the  Carnegie 
Endowment,  namely,  that  this  distribution  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  present  and  prospective  efficiency,  and 
not  on  that  of  membership. 

It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  new  board  of  direc- 
tors that  the  railroad  and  sleeping-car  expenses  of  the 
directors  at  large,  when  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  ol  the  American  Peace 
Society,  but  that  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  repre- 
sentative directors  be  left  to  the  branch  societies.  The 
proposed  revised  constitution  to  be  presented  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  was  read,  and  certain  changes  saggeeted 
to  the  committee  on  revision. 

The  new  board  of  directors,  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  the  afternoop,  met  at  8.30  in  the  evening, 
in  the  Hotel  Raleigh.  The  board  was  organized  by,  the 
election  of  Senator  Burton  as  president  and  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood  as  secretary.    A  committee  of  three  was 
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appointed  to  select  the  five  members  of  the  executive 
committee  to  be  chosen  from  the  board  of  directors. 
After  a  short  recess  the  committee  proposed  Messrs. 
Bartholdt,  McCall,  Levering,  Roberts,  and  Ralston  to 
serve  on  the  executive  committee,  the  president,  secre- 
tary, executive  director,  and  treasurer  to  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  committee.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  approved  and  the  five  members  elected. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  executive 
director  was  discussed  and  the  executive  committee  were 
asked  to  submit  by  mail  to  the  directors  the  name  of 
the  person  whom  they  should  select  for  this  position, 
that  no  delay  might  occur  in  filling  it. 

It  was  voted,  in  accordance  with  the  new  constitu- 
tion, that  the  following  organizations  be  invited  by  the 
executive  committee  to  appoint  one  representative  each 
on  the  board  of  directors:  The  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitra- 
tion Conference,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  the 
American  School  Peace  League,  the  American  Society 
for  International  Conciliation,  and  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes. 

It  was  voted  that  the  secretary  arrange,  if  possible, 
at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  for  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  there  present  to  consider  the  work 
of  the  board  as  a  National  Peace  Council. 

It  was  voted  that  the  transportation  charges  of  the 
directors  at  large  be  paid. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  local  sections  of  the 
State  societies  and  their  relation  to  the  State  societies 
and  to  the  national  society,  and  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  constituent  societies,  were  referred  to  the 
executive  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 

A  resolution  presented  by  the  committee  appointed 
in  the  afternoon  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  given 
to  the  Associated  Press.  This  resolution  expressed  re- 
gret at  the  mutilation  of  the  arbitration  treaties  by  the 
Senate,  and  also  the  hope  that  new  treaties  of  similar 
character  would  be  brought  forward  at  an  early  date. 
It  urged  a  system  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
all  international  diflferences  of  a  justiciable  nature  with 
all  the  governments. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  invite  suggestions 
from  prominent  men  as  to  subjects  to  be  placed  on  the 
program  of  the  Third  Hague  Conference. 

On  the  request  of  the  secretary,  there  was  a  general 
discussion  as  to  the  attitude  which  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  Advocate  of  Peace  on  the  question  of  armaments. 
The  editor  of  the  Advocate  op  Peace  was  left  to  use 
his  own  judgment  in  the  matter. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10.55  p.  m. 


Constitution    of    the   American    Peace 

Society,  as  Revised  at  the  Annual 

Meeting:  on  May  10, 1912. 

Article  I.  This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society. 

Article  II.  The  purpose  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  is  to  promote  permanent  international  peace,  to 
educate  and  organize  public  opinion  in  opposition  to 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  differences,  and 
to  promote  in  every  proper  way  the  general  use  of  con- 


ciliation, judicial  methods,  and  other  peaceful  means 
of  avoiding  and  adjusting  such  differences. 

Article  III.  This  society  shall  include  all  persons, 
societies,  and  organizations  in  the  United  States  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  cause  of  international  peace  that 
may  associate  themselves  with  it  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  society  by 
joining  any  one  of  its  constituent  societies,  or  by  enroll- 
ing as  a  member  at  large  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
and  by  paying  into  its  treasury  a  minimum  annual 
membership  fee  of  one  dollar. 

All  members  of  constituent  'societies  are  members  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  in  full  standing  and  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  all  meetings  of  the  same. 

Article  IV.  Eaich  of  the  constituent  societies  shall 
be  autonomous  in  its  own  field,  and  may  establish  such 
relations  of  aflSliation  and  co-operation  with  other  groups 
and  organizations  of  persons  devoted  to  the  same  end 
as  may  seem  feasible  and  desirable.  Eaoh  such  society 
shall  determine  its  scale  of  membership  fees,  but  for 
each  member  shall  pay  annually  into  the  treasury  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  journal  of  the  society  shall 
be  furnished. 

Article  V.  The  affairs  of  the  society  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  directors,  to  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  twelve,  who  shall  be  known  as  "Directors 
at  Large,''  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society.  The  remaining  members  of  the  board,  to  be 
known  as  "Representative  Directors,''  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  constituent  societies  in  the  following  manner: 
every  such  society  having  100  members  shall  be  entitled 
to  choose  one  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  an 
additional  member  thereof  for  every  additional  500 
members. 

Other  peace  organizations  shall  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  directors  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  said  board  from  time  to  time. 

All  directors  shall  be  chosen  for  the  year  ensuing  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  have  qualified. 

The  directors  shall  in  all  cases  have  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  eligibility  of  a  society  or  organization-  to 
representation  under  this  article  of  the  constitution. 

The  directors  shall  also  have  the  power  to  institute 
various  classes  of  members  and  to  fix  the  annual  dues 
of  each  class  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members 
of  the  several  classes,  except  that  no  active  member  of 
the  society,  as  defined  in  Article  III  of  this  constitution, 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  participate  by  vote  or 
otherwise  in  any  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  directors  shall  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  any 
office  or  among  the  directors  at  large. 

In  addition  to  its  other  functions,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  maintain  a  central  clearing-house  and  bureau 
of  information  for  the  constituent  societies,  and  for  all 
persons  and  organizations  in  this  and  other  countries 
engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  international  peace 
and  good-will. 

Special  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be 
called  by  the  president  and  secretary,  or  the  president 
and  executive  director,  or  by  any  three  members  of  the 
board,  on  ten  days'  notice. 
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Article  VI.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a 
president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  from  time  to  time  determine ;  a  secretary, 
an  executive  director,  a  treasurer,  and  an  auditor,  to  be 
chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  and  shall 
hold  office  until  their  successors  have  qualified. 

Article  VII.  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee 
of  the  society,  to  consist  of  the  president,  secretary, 
executive  director,  treasurer,  and  five  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  to  be  chosen  by  the  board  immedi- 
ately after  the  annual  meeting.  The  executive  commit- 
tee shall,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors, 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  shall  fill  tem- 
porarily all  vacancies  occurring  in  any  office. 

The  executive  committee  shall  choose  its  own  chair- 
man and  secretary.  It  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each 
month,  except  July  and  August,  on  a  fixed  date  to  be 
determined  by  resolution,  and  shall  hold  special  meet- 
ings at  the  request  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  or  of 
any  three  members. 

Article  VIII.  The  work  of  the  societv  shall  be  or- 
ganized  in  two  departments:  A  Department  of  Organi- 
zation and  General  Propaganda,  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
executive  director,  and  a  Department  of  Publication,  to 
be  conducted  by  the  secretary. 

The  executive  director,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
executive  committee,  shall  undertake  to  bring  into  close 
and  active  co-operation  the  peace  forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  assist  in  organizing  new  peace  societies, 
and  in  increasing  the  membership  of  those  now  existing. 
He  shall  advise  with  peace  w^orkers  in  this  and  other 
countries  to  the  end  that  public  sentiment  may  be  or- 
ganized and  strengthened,  and  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  his  work  to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  secretary,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  secretary,  edit  the  publications  of  the  American 
Peace  Societv,  and  shall  distribute  the  same.  He  shall 
advise  with  peace  leaders  in  this  and  other  coimtries  as 
to  the  best  forms  of  publishing  propaganda,  with  a  view 
to  preventing  duplication  and  unnecessary  expense.  He 
shall  keep  the  records  of  the  society,  and  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  directors  of  the  work  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

Article  IX.  The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  meet- 
ing in  May  of  each  year,  on  such  day  as  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  executive  committee,  following  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  reports  of  the  secretary,  the 
executive  director,  and  treasurer,  when  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors,  shall  be  presented  at  said  annual 
meeting  of  the  society.  Special  meetings  of  the  society 
may  be  called  by  the  executive  committee  or  by  any 
twenty-five  members  of  the  society,  on  ten  days'  notice. 

Article  X.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  never  be 
changed,  but  the  constitution  may  in  all  other  respects 
be  amended  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  of  a  majority  of  the  constituent  societies. 


President  Taft's  address  on  "The  Dawn  of  World 
Peace"  was  read  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Boston  on 
the  Hague  Day  Anniversary  last  month. 


The  Eighty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Directors  of  the  American 

Peace  Society. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Peace 
Society: 

The  directors  herewith  submit  the  eighty-fourth  an- 
nual report  of  the  work  of  the  society,  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  general  status  of  the  peace  movement 
throughout  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

The  New  Washington  Headquarters. 

After  carrying  on  its  work  from  1828  to  1834  in  New 
York,  from  1834  to  1837  in  Hartford,  and  from  1837 
to  1911,.  a  period  of  74  years,  in  Boston,  the  American 
Peace  Society,  on  the  1st  of  May  last  year,  by  action  of 
its  board  of  directors,  moved  its  headquarters  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  National  Capital.  This  change  was  decided 
upon  by  the  board  after  careful  consideration  for  some 
two  years.  The  new  quarters  were  opened  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  1st  of  May  last  year,  when  the  present  board 
came  into  existence.  The  removal  to  the  National  Cap- 
ital has  so  far  justified  itself  most  fully.  The  society 
had  always  been  national  in  name  and  purpose,  and  had 
grown  to  be  such  in  fact,  both  in  its  membership  and  in 
the  scope  of  its  labors.  The  change  of  location  has 
much  increased  the  feeling  of  this  national  character  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  has  made  the  increase  of  its 
membership  and  the  creation  of  branch  societies 
throughout  the  country  much  more  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  location  at  the  National  Capital  has  also 
brought  the  management  into  more  direct  contact  with 
our  friends  in  Congress,  and  likewise  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  thus  enabling  us  to  realize  more  quickly 
and  fully  both  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  international  affairs  and  more  readily  to  un- 
derstand the  activities  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
relation  to  international  questions.  This  gives  the  So- 
ciety a  power  of  influence  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
have. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  and  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  at  Baltimore  on  May  4th,  last  year,  in  connection 
with  the  Third  National  Peace  Congress,  our  board  met 
for  organization.  Provision  was  then  made  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  executive  committee,  to  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  plan  of  reorganization  approved 
at  the  annual  meeting,  the  executive  work  of  the  societv 
was  to  be  entrusted,  the  directors  being  expected  to  hold 
but  two  regular  meetings  during  the  year. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  the 
New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  in  connection  with  the  special  meeting  of  the 
society,  called  to  consider  more  fully  the  reorganization 
of  the  society,  with  a  view  of  trying  to  bring  about,  if 
possible,  a  federation  of  all  the  peace  societies  of  the 
countrs%  During  the  summer  and  aiitumn  important 
interviews  had  taken  place  between  representatives  of 
the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  the  New  York  Peace 
Society,  the  American  Peace  Society,  etc.,  at  which 
plans  for  the  reorganization  and  federation  above  al- 
luded to  were  most  carefully  discussed.  The  result  was 
the  calling  of  this  special  meeting  of  the  society  on  the 
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8th  of  December,  at  which  the  scheme  of  reorganization 
was  approved  for  substance  of  doctrine.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  our  board  immediately  following  this  special 
meeting  all  the  important  lines  of  the  society's  work 
were  discussed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  revise  the 
constitution  of  the  society  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
which  had  been  agreed  upon. 

The  executive  committee,  to  which  was  committed  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  various  lines  of  the  society's 
work,  has  held  meetings  once  a  month  from  September 
to  May,  and  a  few  special  meetings  made  necessary  by 
important  subjects  requiring  particular  attention. 

The  Federation  of  the  Various  Peace  Societies, 

The  work  of  federating  the  peace  societies  of  the 
country  in  and  through  the  American  Peace  Society 
has  been  carried  forward  as  fast  as  possible  under  all 
the  circumstances.  The  New  York  Peace  Society  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  voted 
almost  immediately  to  make  themselves  constituents  of 
our  organization.  This  work  of  federation  cannot,  of 
course,  be  accomplished  all  at  once,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
in  time  the  few  important  societies  which  still  remain 
out  of  the  national  society  may  see  their  way  later  to 
come  in. 

Relations  wiih  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment, 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety at  the  special  meeting,  held  on  the  8th  of  December, 
and  the  practical  progress  of  the  work  of  federation,  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  December,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  voted  to 
make  the  American  Peace  Sopiety  the  agent  of  their 
general  propaganda  work  in  this  country,  provided  the 
plan  of  reorganization  and  federation  should  be  effect- 
ively carried  out.  This  vote  carried  with  it  an  impor- 
tant subvention  in  support  of  our  work,  including  that 
of  the  branch  societies,  which  has  already  been  paid  over 
to  our  treasurer  for  the  first  half  year,  ending  July  1st 
this  year.  It  is  understood  that  this  aid  will  be  con- 
tinued annually  hereafter.  Our  society  has  thus  been 
put  in  a  position  to  do  a  larger  and  more  effective  work 
than  it  has  ever  before  been  in  a  position  to  accomplish, 
both  in  the  way  of  educating  public  opinion  and  in 
bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  the  national  legislature. 
The  immediate  effect  has  been  to  encourage  our  mem- 
bers and  workers  all  over  the  nation  to  increase  their 

activities. 

The  ^Branch  Societies. 

At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  our  headquarters  to 
Washington  the  branches  of  the  society  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  numbered  15,  including  two  auxil- 
iaries and  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  The 
number  has  increased  within  the  year  to  24.  Wlien  the 
plan  of  reorganization  and  federation  was  entered  upon 
the  New  York  Peace  Society  and  the  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
bitration and  Peace  Society  at  once  made  themselves 
members  of  the  federation.  Later  the  recently  organ- 
ized Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society  and  the  Ger- 
man-American Peace  Society,  which  had  for  some  years 
co-operated  with  us  as  an  auxiliary,  voted  to  make  them- 
selves branches.  New  State  branches  have  been  created 
in  Georgia,  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Nebraska, 
and  New  Hampshire.     Steps  have  likewise  been  taken 


for  further  State  branches  in  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  Nearly  all  of  the 
branch  societies  have  been  doing  active  work  during  the 
year  in  the  circulation  of  literature,  in  holding  public 
meetings,  in  lectures,  in  work  for  the  arbitration  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  France,  etc.  Fourteen  of  them 
have  been  granted  by  our  executive  committee  appro- 
priations from  the  money  received  from  the  Carnegie 
Endowment,  and  others  will  likewise  be  given  grants  as 
soon  as  they  are  in  proper  shape  to  use  the  aid  effectively. 
These  appropriations  have  necessarily  been  much  smaller 
than  the  committee  would  have  liked  to  make,  if  it  had 
had  more  money  at  its  disposal.  The  committee  have 
felt  it  to  be  wise  to  make  appropriations  to  these  socie- 
ties on  the  basis  of  efficiency,  present  and  prospective, 
and  not  simply  on  that  of  membership.  The  support 
thus  given  to  them  has  much  increased  their  confidence 
and  their  ability  to  promote  work  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. The  results  are  already  appearing  in  the  con- 
siderable increase  of  their  membership  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  meetings  held,  the  literature  distributed,  etc.  It 
is  our  hope  now  that  within  a  year  or  two  more  the  sys- 
tem of  branch  societies  may  be  extended  to  every  State 
in  the  Union.     The  list  of  the  branches  is  as  follows : 

Branches  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo. 
Chicago  Peace  Society,  Chicago. 
Cleveland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland. 
Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford. 
Georgia  Peace  Society,  Atlanta. 
German-American  Peace  Society,  New  York. 
Italian- American  Peace  Society,  New  York. 
Maine  Peace  Society,  Portland. 
Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  Boston. 
Nebraska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln. 
New  Hampshire  Peace  Society,  Concord. 

Section:  The  Derry  Peace  Society. 
New  York  Peace  Society,  New  York. 
Oregon  Peace  Society,  Portland,  Ore. 
Northern  California  Peace  Society,  Berkeley. 
Southern  California  Peace  Society,  Los  Angeles. 

Section:  The  Redlands  Peace  Societv. 
Pennsvlvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont  Peace  Society,  Montpelier. 
State  of  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society. 

Auxiliaries. 

Kansas  State  Peace  Societv,  Wichita. 

Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati. 

Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  Antioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  0. 

The  Departments. 

The  creation  of  departments  of  the  society's  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  nation,  with  a  competent  director 
in  charge  of  each  of  them,  has  already  developed  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible methods  of  promoting  lasting  peace  work,  and 
also  of  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  society's  power 
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and  influence.  The  first  of  these  departments  was  cre- 
ated some  five  years  ago  at  Los  Angeles  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  placed  in  charge  of'  Mr.  Eobert  C.  Root, 
whose  work  on  the  coast  has  been  extremely  successful. 
The  second  department  was  created  for  the  central 
West,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  our  efficient  Field  Secretary,  Charles  E.  Beals. 
The  office  of  this  department  is  financed  entirely  by  the 
Chicago  Peace  Society,  and  is  proving  itself  a  strong 
center  of  peace  propaganda.  After  the  removal  to 
Washington  last  spring,  a  department  for  the  New 
England  States  was  created,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  who  had  previously  been  assistant 
secretary  in  the  office  at  Boston.  Dr.  Tryon  has  within 
the  year  done  most  efficient  work  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  membership  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society 
and  in  the  establishment  of  new  branches  for  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  He  has  also  well  under  way  the  es- 
tablishment of  branches  for  the  States  of  Ehode  Island 
and  Vermont,  thus  completing  the  organization  for 
peace  propaganda  of  the  entire  New  England  territory. 
The  latest  department  created  is  one  for  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  which  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  is  found.  Prof. 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Columbia  University,  has  been 
made  the  director  of  this  important  department,  and 
has  already  in  the  brief  time  since  his  appointment 
been  diligently  engaged  in  working  out  plans  for  the 
development  of  work  in  that  populous  region.  The 
executive  committee  has  had  under  advisement  the  crea- 
tion at  an  early  date  of  further  depariiments  for  the 
South  Atlantic  States  at  Atlanta,  6a.,  and  for  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  country,  probably  at  Wich- 
ita, Kan.  The  advantage  of  this  system  of  departments 
is  that  it  gives  the  peace  movement  in  the  sections  cov- 
ered by  them  the  continued  services  of  an  experienced 
worker  in  the  organization  and  development  of  branch 
societies  in  the  States  of  the  district,  and  also  in  general 
peace  work,  through  the  holding  of  meetings,  the  giv- 
ing of  lectures,  the  distribution  of  literature,  etc. 

Membership  and  Finances. 

The  membership  of  the  society  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  year,  and  numbers  now  something  over 
5,000.  Most  of  the  increase  has  been  through  the  addi- 
tion of  the  new  branch  societies.  Those  who  were 
already  members  of  the  society  in  States  and  localities 
where  branch  organizations  have  since  been  formed 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  transferred  to  the  member- 
ship lists  of  the  branch  societies.  The  total  member- 
ship in  the  branch  societies  is  now  about  4,000,  the  re- 
mainder still  retaining  their  direct  membership.  It  is 
probable  that  in  time  when  branches  are  organized  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  there  will  be  little  member- 
ship outside  of  that  in  the  branches,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  direct  membership  will  always  have  to  be 
continued,  as  there  are  many  persons  who  do  not  care 
to  join  the  branch  societies.  One-half  of  the  annual  mem- 
bership fee  of  one  dollar  received  by  the  Branch  socie- 
ties is  turned  over  to  our  general  treasury,  and  in  return 
for  this  the  Advocate  of  Peace  is  sent  without  further 
charge  to  all  the  branch  members. 

Our  financial  condition  is  today  better  than  it  has 
ever  before  been.    This  is  chiefiy  owing  to  the  subven- 


tion received  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  Contri- 
butions from  other  sources  have  fallen  oflE  to  some  ex- 
tent, owing  in  part  to  the  decease  of  former  generous 
supporters,  and  in  part,  we  fear,  to  the  unfortunate 
notion  that  has  gone  abroad  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  of  persons  of  small  means  sending  in  their  contri- 
butions. It  is  hoped  that  this  unfortunate  notion  may 
.be  speedily  corrected,  as  the  demands  of  the  society  for 
means  to  support  its  vastly  enlarged  work  are  relatively 
greater  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  before  the 
society  received  any  aid  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 
The  treasurer's  report  will  show  that  the  receipts  for 
the  past  year  have  been  $31,878.66  and  that  the  ex- 
penses have  been  $25,156.07.  No  legacies  have  been 
received  during  the  year,  but  notice  has  been  sent  us  of 
a  bequest  of  $3,000  in  the  will  of  William  Alexander 
Smith,  late  of  New  York  State,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  paid  at  an  early  date. 

General  Work  of  the  Society. 

All  the  usual  lines  of  the  society^s  work  have  been 
continued — the  publication  and  circulation  of  litera- 
ture, the  circulation  of  our  monthly  journal,  the  distri- 
bution of  books,  lectures,  organizing  and  holding  meet- 
ings and  conferences,  and  co-operation  in  congresses 
etc.,  with  other  peace  agencies.  The  general  secretary, 
the  directors  of  our  four  departments,  the  members  of 
our  lecture  bureau  and  other  members  of  the  society 
have  given  many  addresses  diiring  the  year  before  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  of  many  kinds.  Our  gen- 
eral secretary  has  been  so  constantly  occupied  with  gen- 
eral correspondence,  editorial  work,  work  in  connection 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  society,  etc.,  that  he  haa 
given  somewhat  less  time  to  lectures  than  heretofore. 
But  the  heads  of  our  departments  have  been  most  busy 
throughout  the  year  in  meeting  the  many  calls  made 
upon  them  for  addresses  on  the  peace  movement.  The 
Field  Secretary's  labors  in  this  line  have  been  much  in 
demand  and  widely  extended  in  the  Central  West.  Our 
Pacific  coast  representative  has  had  almost  unceasing 
labor  among  the  high  schools,  colleges,  churches,  etc., 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  New  England  director, 
in  addition  to  his  extended  labors  for  &e  creation  of 
branch  societies,  has  given  much  time  to  addressing 
various  kinds  of  audiences.  Professor  Dutton,  though 
only  recently  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  for 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  has  begun  a  course  of  visits 
to  various  cities  for  the  organization  of  groups  or  com- 
mittees, which  he  hopes  to  make  more  extended  the 
coming  year.  Our  workers  were  strongly  represented 
at  the  Third  National  Peace  Congress,  held  at  Balti- 
more in  May  last.  This  Congress  was  initiated  from 
our  office,  though  organized  and  carried  through  by  a 
local  committee  under  the  lead  of  Theodore  Marburg, 
president  of  the  Maryland  Peace  Society.  Our  society 
was  also  well  represented  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitra- 
tion Conference,  held  in  May  last,  our  secretary  being, 
as  heretofore,  a  member  of  the  business  committee.  Del- 
egates were  appointed  to  represent  the  American  Peace 
Society  at  the  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  to  have  met  in  Bome  in  October,  but  which 
had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Italian  capital  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
the  peninsula. 
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The  Advocate  of  Peace. 

The  regular  monthly  edition  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  has  increased  from  7,500  copies  a  year  ago  to 
9,000  copies  at  the  present  time.  This  increase  has 
come  about  largely  through  the  addition  of  new  branch 
societies,  all  of  whose  members  are  supplied  with  the 
paper  on  receipt  of  half  of  the  annual  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar,  which  is  the  same  in  the  branch  societies 
as  in  the  parent  society.  As  in  former  years,  the  jour- 
nal is  furnished  gratuitously,  through  the  generosity  of 
friends,  to  college  and  university  libraries,  theological 
schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  public  libraries,  etc.  Our  ex- 
change list  is  growing,  and  thus  the  paper  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  many  editors  of  weekly  and  other  jour- 
nals. Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  paper  up 
to  the  High  standard  which  it  has  for  several  years  been 
recognized  as  maintaining  as  a  faithful  and  up-to-date 
exponent  of  the  peace  movement  in  aU  its  phases.  The 
department  of  news  of  what  the  peace  organizations  are 
doing  has  been  considerably  developed.  We  have  not 
yet  provided  for  a  corps  of  assistant  editors  or  editorial 
contributors,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  done  at 
an  early  date.  The  paper  is  now  much  sought  by  many 
libraries  where  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  complete  files 
for  the  use  of  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who  are 
studying  the  subject  of  peace.  In  connection  with  the 
movement  inaugurated  in  October  last  to  bring  public 
sentiment  to  bear  to  secure  the  ratification  by  the  Senate 
of  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  a  special  edition  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  was 
prepared  devoted  wholly  to  the  subject  of  the  treaties. 
Of  this  edition  100,000  copies  were  printed  and  distrib- 
uted, to  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  land  whose  names 
hadl)een  sent  to  our  ofiBce  by  men  and  women  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  treaties.  The  funds  for  this  spe- 
cial edition  were  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Inter- 
course and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
through  the  Citizens*  National  Committee,  organized  to 
promote  the  ratification  of  the  treaties.  On  the  1st  of 
June  last  year,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  our  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  the  Advocate  of  Peace  was 
entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Washington  post- 
oflSce  under  tiie  act  of  July  16,  1894.  .  Under  this  act 
we  are  allowed  to  mail  the  paper  at  the  cent-a-pound 
rate  io  any  and  everybody,  without  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  list  of  bona  fide  subscriptions.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, however,  the  paper  is  not  allowed  to  carry 
advertising.  But  we  shall  be  able  under  this  provision 
to  distribute  the  journal  in  much  larger  editions  than 
heretofore,  as  fast  as  we  have  the  means  for  printing 
and  mailing.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  Advocate  is  more  and  more  widely  recognized 
and  appreciated  as  a  high-grade  and  trustworthy  organ 
of  the  movement  for  world  peace. 

Oenerai  Literaiure. 

Our  pamphlet  literature,  of  which  we  publish  some 
fifty  different  titles,  has  continued  to  be  much  in  demand. 
New  editions  of  several  of  the  most  important  pam- 
phlets have  been  issued  during  the  year.  The  demand 
for  these  documents  comes  especially  from  students 
in  the  colleges  and  univtoities,  the  normal  and  high 
schools,  from  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  pre- 
paring essays  and  orations  for  the  prize  contests  which 


in  increasing  numbers  are  held  in  these  institutions, 
from  ministers,  teachers,  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  peace  propaganda.  We  have  also  continued  to 
handle  all  the  important  peace  books,  both  old  and  new, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  peace  and  war.  Several 
new  works  have  been  published  during  the  year  bearing 
on  these  problems.  All  of  these  are  placed  in  our  office 
library  for  permanent  preservation  and  reference,  and 
are  also  kept  for  sale  to  supply  the  increasing  demands 
for  peace  works. 

The  Lecture  Bureau, 

The  names  of  more  than  thirty  speakers  are  earned 
on  our  list  of  lecturers  available  for  addressing  confer- 
ences, conventions,  club  meetings,  church  and  educa- 
tional gatherings,  etc.  Many  of  these  speakers  have 
been  much  in  demand  in  their  special  localities.  Simi- 
lar lists  of  lecturers  are  also  provided  by  other  organi- 
zations not  organically  connected  with  ours,  such  as 
the  World  Peace  Foundation,  the  American  School 
Peace  League,  the  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation, etc.  Frequent  applications  to  be  placed  on 
this  lecture  list  come  to  us  from  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  who  have  become  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace.  This  furnishes  an  en- 
couraging indication  of  the  general  growth  of  the  cause 
for  which  our  society  has  so  long  stood. 

Special  Work  for  the  Arbitration  Treaties, 

Soon  after  the  treaties  of  arbitration  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  were  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
was  made  public,  it  became  evident  that  a  special  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  their  ratification  would  have  to  be 
carried  on  among  the  people  of  the  nation.  A  number 
of  prominent  peace  workers,  of  whom  our  secretary  was 
one,  were  called  together  in  New  York  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  acting  director  of  the  Department  of 
Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  En- 
dowment, to  consider  what  should  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter. After  several  conferences  it  was  decided  to  create 
a  Citizens^  National  Committee,  composed  of  promi- 
nent men  all  over  the  nation  who  were  known  to  be 
warm  supporters  of  the  international  arbitration  move- 
ment, under  whose  auspices  the  campaign  for  ratifica- 
tion should  be  carried  on.  Different  lines  of  work  were 
assigned  by  the  committee  to  different  organizations. 
Following  up  this  general  plan,  our  office  assumed  the 
task  of  preparing  a  special  edition  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  containing  the  most  important  things  which  had 
been  written  and  said  on  the  subject,  and  of  giving  this 
a  wide  distribution  throughout  the  nation.  The  result 
was  the  sending  out  in  December  the  100,000  copies  of 
the  journal  alluded  to  above.  In  addition  to  this  work, 
the  general  secretary,  our  department  directors,  and  the 
leaders  of  a  number  of  the  branch  societies  assisted  in 
organizing  great  public  meetings  in  various  sections,  and 
securing  influential  speakers  therefor.  One  of  these, 
organized  under  our  auspices,  was  held  in  the  "Hall  of 
the  Americas,**  Washington.  It  brought  together  an 
audience  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  was  ad- 
dressed by  President  Taft  and  other  prominent  speak- 
ers, and  was  in  every  way  a  most  impressive  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  treaties.  A  very  important  line  of 
this  work  was  that  undertaken  among  the  citizens  of 
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our  country  who  are  of  German  origin,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  false  impression  which  had  gone  abroad  among 
them  that  our  Government  and  people  had  practically 
ignored  Germany  in  the  matter  of  such  treaties.  This 
service  waa  committed  bv  our  executive  committee  to 
Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  of  Columbia  University,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  German-American  branch  of  our  societv. 
His  work  was  very  effective  in  removing  misunderstand- 
ing, and  the  results  were  quickly  apparent  in  the  tele- 
grams and  resolutions  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  on  these  treaties  is  well  known  to  all.  In 
their  amended  form  these  conventions  have  not  yet  been 
ratified  by  the  President  with  the  British  and  French 
governments.  On  account  of  the  present  political  situ- 
ation it  has  not  been  practicable  to  continue  for  the 
time  being  the  campaign  for  treaties  of  this  sort,  though 
it  is  expected  that  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  again  by 
the  President  in  the  autumn,  after  the  elections  are 
over,  and  further  effort  made  either  to  have  them  rati- 
fied in  their  amended  form  or  to  secure  the  conclusion 
of  other  more  satisfactory  treaties. 

The  Third  National  Peace  Congress. 

The  Third  National  Peace  Congress,  held  in  Balti- 
more the  first  week  in  May  last  year,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  peace  congresses  which  has  yet  been 
held.  In  numbers  it  was  not  so  impressive  as  either 
the  New  York  or  the  Chicago  National  Congress.  But 
the  fact  that  it  was  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — the  first  peace  congress  that  had  ever 
been  inaugurated  by  the  head  of  a  great  nation — ^gave 
it  a  publicity  and  an  impressiveness  which  no  peace 
gathering  had  before  known.  An  extended  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  was  given  in  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
details  here.  Unfortimately,  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Publication  Conmaittee  to  an- 
other city,  the  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings 
has  not  yet  been  published,  though  it  is  understood  to 
be  practically  ready  now  for  distribution.  No  National 
Peace  Congress  will  be  held  this  year.  The  Baltimore 
Congress  voted  to  make  the  American  Peace  Congress 
a  permanent  organization  whose  meetings  should  be 
held  every  other  year. 

The  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Congress. 

The  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Congress,  whose 
meeting  in  Rome  in  October  last  .was  prevented  by  the 
epidemic  of  cholera  then  prevailing  in  the  peninsula, 
is  announced  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  August  next,  be- 
ginning on  the  26th  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  To  this  congress  it  is  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  should  send  a  strong  delegation,  for 
whose  appointment  provision  ought  to  be  made  today. 
Because  of  the  failure  of  the  congress  at  Rome  last  year, 
many  of  the  delegates  who  were  already  in  Europe  were 
invited  bv  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  its  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  that  time.  This  meeting  proved  to  be  of 
very  great  interest,  and  was  a  veritable  peace  congress 
in  a  smaller  way. 

Th^  Need  of  Further  Education  of  Public  Sentiment. 

A  number  of  occurrences  during  the  past  twelve- 
month have  revealed  the  urgent  need  of  a  much  wider 


and  more  thorough  campaign  for  the  enlightenment  of 
public  opinion  and  the  removal  from  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  of  old  prejudices  and  illusions  in 
regard  to  war.  Italy  has  made  war  upon  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Tripoli,  in  disregard  of  solemn  obligations 
assumed  in  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes,  and  for  reasons  which 
have  not  at  all  commended  themselves  to  the  other  gov- 
ernments, and  especially  not  to  the  peace  party  through- 
out the  world  The  Italian  people  seem  to  have  been 
swept  oflE  their  feet  by  revival  of  passion  for  war  and 
the  dictates  of  a  crude  patriotism  which  one  had  sup- 
posed had  largely  disappeared  from  a  civilized  people 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  progress  of  the  world 
and  among  whom  the  peace  movement  had  made  in 
many  wa3'S  most  extraordinary  progress.  This  unfor- 
tunate war  is  still  going  on,  neither  party  being  willing 
as  yet,  though  solicited  by  the  other  governments  to  try 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  to  renounce  any  of  its  preten- 
sions in  the  matter.  In  Mexico  a  spirit  of  discord  and 
lawlessness  has  broken  out,  which  has  been  a  deep  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  had  watched  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  of  that  republic  during  the  last  generation 
in  what  seemed  to  be  genuine  respect  for  law  and  order. 
There  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  be  any  hope  of  a  speedy 
end  to  this  reign  of  lawlessness.  In  China  a  revolution 
has  taken  place  which  has  cost  many  lives  and  much 
destruction  of  property.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  indi- 
cations that  the  outcome  of  this  revolution,  unfortunate 
as  it  has  been  in  many  ways,  is  to  be  a  new  order  of 
things  in  that  great  empire,  from  which  much  may 
reasonably  be  expected  hereafter  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  international  justice  and  pacific  relations.  The 
strained  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
have  continued,  and  it  has  recently  become  known  that 
only  last  summer  a  terrific  war  between  these  two  great 
powers  was  much  nearer  than  many  had  supposed. 
Though  the  tension  has  been  temporarily  relieved,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  spirit  of  mutual  dislike  and 
distrust  is  still  so  strong  that,  in  spite  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  peace  in  the  two  countries 
to  prevent  a  rupture,  the  danger  of  a  great  catas- 
trophe which  might  involve  all  Europe  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely passed.  From  these  facts,  and  others  which  might 
be  cited,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  campaign 
for  the  eradication  of  the  old  spirit  of  lawlessness,  false 
patriotism,  enmity  and  war  must  be  pushed  with  in- 
creasing vigor  in  all  countries,  in  those  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  highly  civilized  as  well  as  in  others. 

The  growth  of  armaments,  especially  of  the  navies  of 
the  great  maritime  powers,  still  goes  on  heaping  upon 
the  already  overloaded  taxpayers  of  the  nations  increas- 
ingly exhausting  burdens  which  make  the  struggle  for 
life  more  and  more  difficult  and  threaten  ultimately  to 
exhaust  the  vitality  and  producing  power  of  the  people. 
Against  this  mad  race  for  supremacy  in  the  instru- 
ments of  death  and  destruction,  which  has  been  de- 
clared by  a  statesman  in  high  position  to  be  "a  satire 
on  civilization,"  the  opposition  must  be  developed  and 
strengthened  more  and  more  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  all  countries  until  the  governments  are  com- 
pelled to  come  to  an  international  agreement  for  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  armaments.  In  this  field  the 
organized  peace  forces  of  the  world  must  continue  un- 
abated their  labors. 
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The  Strength  of  ilie  Movement  for  World  Peace, 

But  it  is  not  to  these  untoward  events  that  the  friends 
of  peace  are  to  look  for  light  and  guidance,  but  to  the 
essential  soundness  of  their  principles  and  to  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  interest  in  their  cause  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  movement  for  world  peace  was 
never  so  strong  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  has 
made  imwonted  progress  since  our  last  annual  report. 
The  advance  in  peace  sentiment  among  the  people  at 
large  and  the  demand  for  security  against  the  risk  of 
war  has  gained  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  capitals 
of  the  world  are  feeling  its  influence.  The  peace  forces 
and  agencies  have  within  the  year  greatly  increased 
their  numbers  and  their  power  for  individual  and  co- 
operative activity  and  influence.  The  development  of 
our  own  society's  strength  and  work  has  been  outlined 
above.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  has  completed  its  organization  in  three  depart- 
ments of  work,  all  of  which  are  to  be  carried  forward 
with  energ}'^  and  zeal,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  great 
gift  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  so  highly  honored  himself 
by  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the  peace  movement. 
Tinder  one  of  these  departments,  that  for  histor}'  and 
economics,  an  important  conference  was  held  last  sum- 
mer at  Berne,  which  brought  together  some  of  the  fore- 
most European  scholars  in  these  fields  and  initiated 
the  scientific  studv  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  war. 
The  World  Peace  Foundation,  created  by  Mr.  Ginn,  has 
likewise  completed  its  organization  and  plans  of  work, 
the  influence  of  which  has  already  begun  to  be  felt  not 
only  in  this  coimtry,  but  elsewhere.  The  American 
School  Peace  League  is  rapidly  bringing  the  teachers 
of  the  country  into  a  strong  federation  for  the  implant- 
ing in  the  minds  of  school  children  of  the  new  ideals  of 
fraternity  and  peace  among  the  nations  which  are  to 
rule  the  future.  The  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation,  the  Society  for  the  Judicial  Set- 
tlement of  International  Disputes,  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  and  other  organizations  devoted 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  cause  of  peace,  have  filled  the 
year  with  their  activities  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  loyalty 
to  the  greatest  of  all  humanitarian  movements  of  our 
day.  In  Europe,  also,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  which  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  and  helped  by  a  subvention  from 
the  Carnegie  Endowment;  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  through  its  bureau  at  Brussels  and  its  groups 
in  the  various  European  capitals ;  the  hundreds  of  peace 
societies  struggling  with  unfaltering  faith  and  courage, 
though  with  great  odds  against  them,  to  undermine  and 
break  down  the  gigantic  system  of  militarism  which 
has  so  long  cast  its  dark  and  ominous  shadow  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  International  Concilia- 
tion Association,  with  its  headquarters  at  Paris.  Nor 
must  we  forget  Japan,  which  has  in  a  few  years  forged 
forward  to  almost  the  verv  front  of  the  movement,  and 
whose  most  eminent  and  distinguished  statesman.  Count 
Okuma,  considers  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  serve 
as  the  president  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Society.  The 
briefest  survey  of  the  growth  and  activities  of  these 
various  peace  agencies  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  steady 
evolution  of  the  forces  which  are  ultimately  to  rule  the 
world  and  banish  war  from  among  the  societies  of  men. 
The  institution  of  war,  against  which  we  are  conduct- 


ing our  campaign  for  peace,  is,  however  strong  it  may 
seem,  a  waning  one,  destined  to  perish.  Reason,  jus- 
tice, love,  the  common  weal,  all  demand  and  are  all 
hastening  its  elimination.  The  cause  in  which  we  labor 
is  already  beginning  to  command  the  future. 

The  Oeneral  Outlook, 

After  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  the  time 
are  taken  into  full  account,  we  are  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  forces  which  are  making  for 
justice,  brotherhood,  co-operation,  and  peace  among  the 
nations  as  for  the  most  part  within  the  nations,  are 
clearly  gaining  the  ascendency  over  the  powers  of  dis- 
cord. The  friends  of  peace  may  therefore  continue 
their  struggle  with  the  well-grounded  hope  that  the 
prophetic  day  is  not  far  off  when  "the  nations  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks  and  learn  war  no  more." 

Kespectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Benjamin  P.  Trueblood,  Secretary, 


The  International  Mind. 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Opening  Address  of  Dr.  Butler  as  Presidlnic  Officer  of  the 

Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 

Arbitration,  May  15,  1912. 

At  the  time  of  our  gathering  one  year  ago  it  was 
natural  and  almost  inevitable  that  a  note  of  congrat- 
ulation and  happy  augury  should  be  sounded.  All.  the 
signs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed  propitious, 
and  those  who  had  labored  so  long  and  so  earnestly  to 
promote  the  cause  of  international  justice  and  inter- 
national peace  could  reasonably  feel  that  substantial 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  their  hopes  had  been  made. 
Today  we  meet  in  a  somewhat  different  atmosphere. 
Many  of  us  find  ourselves  troubled  by  doubts  and 
harassed  by  disappointment.  Within  sixty  days  after 
the  Conference  of  1911  had  risen,  two  of  the  greatest, 
most  powerful,  and  most  enlightened  nations  known  to 
history  were  widely  believed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  armed 
conflict  about  something  which  nobody  was  able  to  un- 
derstand or  to  explain.  The  newspaper  press  of  the 
world  was  filled  with  the  most  terrifying  alarms. 
Charges  and  coimtercharges,  suspicions  and  countersus- 
picions,  were  heralded  all  around  the  globe  and  the 
hearts  of  the  lovers  of  peace  with  justice  sank  within 
them.  All  at  once  modern  civilization  seemed  bank- 
rupt, and  the  western  world  suddenly  appeared  as  if 
approaching  a  cataclysm.  Nevertheless,  the  oft-pre- 
dicted contest  did  not  take  place.  Strong,  brave,  en- 
lightened men  were  at  the  helm  of  state,  and  they 
conducted  their  grave  business  with  so  much  discretion, 
with  so  much  tact,  and  with  so  much  genuine  states- 
manship that  the  threatened  danger  was  averted.  Let 
us  sincerely  hope  that  it  was  averted  forever. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  tell  in  this  company, 
if  it  were  permissible,  the  detailed  story  of  last  sum- 
mer's fateful  work  for  war,  and  of  what  may  well  prove 
to  have  been  last  summer's  epoch-making  work  for 
peace. 

It  is  easy  to  run  with  the  crowd  and  to  follow  the 
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example  of  that  French  revolutionary  who,  hearing 
the  noise  and  the  roar  of  the  street,  cried  out,  "There 
go  the  people;  I  must  follow  them,  for  I  am  their 
leader."  But  to  stand  with  patience  and  self-control 
in  a  post  of  high  responsibilily  when  a  strong  current 
of  public  opinion  goes  sweeping  by,  careless  of  conse- 
quences and  unrestrained  in  its  expression  of  feeling, 
is  the  mark  of  a  real  man.  This  Conference  should 
hold  in  everlasting  honor  the  German  Emperor  and 
the  responsible  statesmen  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain,  who  solved  the  diflSculties  and  allayed 
the  dangers  of  the  summer  of  1911  without  permitting 
the  precipitation  of  a  colossal  and  devastating  war. 
The  Nobel  Prize  might  appropriately  be  awarded  to 
some  one  of  those  who  then  kept  the  doors  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janus  shut  when  mighty  pressure  was  exerted  to 
force  them  open. 

The  world  is  not  likely  to  know  until  many  years 
have  passed  and  until  the  chief  participants  in  the  inter- 
national business  of  last  summer  are  dead  and  gone, 
just  how  grave  the  crisis  was,  just  how  trivial  and  how 
sordid  were  the  causes  that  led  to  that  crisis,  and  just 
how  bravely  and  how  honorably  that  crisis  was  met  and 
averted  by  responsible  statesmen. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  the  projected  treaties  of  general  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain  and  with  France  came  to  a  rather  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion.  The  debate,  fortunately  con- 
ducted in  open  session,  revealed  that  few  members  of 
the  Senate  have  any  real  grasp  of  our  international  re- 
lations or  any  genuine  appreciation  of  our  international 
responsibilities.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  approached  the  consideration  of 
these  treaties  with  entire  good  will  and  with  favorable 
mind.  They  appeared,  however,  to  be  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  study  of  international  business  and  to  re- 
flecting upon  the  relation  of  treaties  like  these  to  the 
movement  of  the  best  opinion  throughout  the  world, 
that  many  of  them  were  easily  led  to  give  weight  to 
obstacles  and  difficulties  that  were  either  irrelevant  or 
wholly  unimportant.  As  was  to  be  expected,  while  the 
treaties  were  under  discussion  the  boisterous  elements 
of  our  population,  those  that  love  to  talk  of  war  and  to 
threaten  it  as  well  as  to  decry  peace  and  poke  fun  at  it, 
were  heard  from  under  not  incompetent  leadership. 

A  yet  more  unhappy  and  discouraging  event  was  the 
breaking  out  of  armed  hostilities  between  Italy  and 
Turkey,  two  powers  signatory  to  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions of  1899,  without  any  recourse  being  had  to  the 
provisions  of  those  conventions  which  would,  it  may 
with  certainty  be  said,  have  made  a  subsequent  resort 
to  arms  either  impossible  or  ridiculous. 

These  events  of  the  past  year  serve  to  illustrate  once 
more  the  real  difficulties  which  confront  us,  and  to  set 
the  problem  of  obtaining  peace  through  justice  in  a  yet 
clearer  light.  We  must  learn  to  bring  to  the  consider- 
ation of  public  business  in  its  international  aspects  what 
I  may  call  the  international  mind,  and  the  international 
mind  is  still  rarely  to  be  found  in  high  places.  That 
the  international  mind  is  not  inconsistent  with  sincere 
and  devoted  patriotism  is  clearly  shown  by  the  history 
of  the  great  Liberal  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury who  had  to  deal  with  the  making  of  Europe  as  we 
know  it.  If  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  international 
mind  not  at  all,  surely  Mr.  Gladstone  had  it  in  high 


degree.  The  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  whom  no  one 
ever  accused  of  lacking  devotion  to  national  policies 
and  purposes,  had  it  also,  although  a  Tory  of  the  Tories. 
Cavour  certainly  had  it,  as  did  Thiers.  Lord  Morley 
has  it,  and  so  has  his  colleague.  Lord  Haldane.  The 
late  Senator  Hoar  had  it  when  on  a  somewhat  impor- 
tant occasion  he  expressed  th^  hope  that  he  should  never 
so  act  as  to  place  his  country^s  interests  above  his  coun- 
try's honor.  It  was  the  possession  of  this  international 
mind  that  gave  to  the  brilliant  administrations  of  Sec- 
retary Hay  and  Secretary  Boot  their  distinction  and 
their  success.  The  lack  of  it  has  marked  other  admin- 
istnietions  of  foreign  affairs,  both  in  the  United  Stetes 
and  in  European  coimtries,  either  with  failure  or  with 
continuing  and  strident  friction. 

What  is  this  international  mind,  and  how  are  we  to 
seek  for  it  and  to  gain  it  as  a  possession  of  our  own 
and  of  our  country?  The  international  mind  is  noth- 
ing else  than  that  habit  of  thinking  of  foreign  relations 
and  business,  and  that  habit  of  dealing  with  .them,  which 
regards  the  several  nations  of  the  civilized  world  as 
friendly  and  co-operating  equals  in  aiding  the  progress 
of  civilization,  in  developing  commerce  and  industry, 
and  in  spreading  enlightenment  and  culture  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  international 
mind  to  attempt  to  steal  some  other  nation's  territory 
as  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  ordi- 
nary morality  to  attempt  to  steal  some  other  individ- 
ual's purse.  Magnitude  does  not  justify  us  in  dispens- 
ing with  morals. 

When  Secretary  Hay  said  that  American  diplomacy 
had  but  two  controlling  maxims,  the  golden  rule  and 
the  open  door,  he  spoke  with  an  international  mind. 
The  policy  of  swagger,  that  of  swinging  sticks  either 
big  or  little,  and  that  of  threatening  to  double  or  treble 
the  military  armaments  and  preparations  of  some  other 
nation,  are  not  compatible  with  the  possession  of  an 
international  mind.  We  are  still  a  long  way  from  the 
millennium,  no  doubt,  and  the  lion  and  the  lamb  are 
not  yet  likely  to  lie  down  side  by  side  with  entire  re- 
straint of  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  lion  or  with  entire 
aseurance  on  the  part  of  the  lamb.  Nevertheless,  we 
might  as  well  be  making  progress,  or  trying  to  make  it, 
and  not  allow  ourselves  to  sit  forever  helpless  under  the 
blighting  domination  of  the  brute  instincts  of  mankind, 
with  all  their  unscrupulousness,  their  fierce  cruelty  and 
their  passionate  clamor. 

In  striving  to  gain  the  international  mind,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  learn  to  measure  other  peoples  and 
other  civilizations  than  ours  from  their  own  point  of 
view  and  by  their  own  standards  rather  than  by  our 
own.  Human  knowledge  has  not  yet  been  able  to  mas- 
ter and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  profoimd  differ- 
ences of  race  or  those  extraordinary  traits  which,  when 
grouped  together,  appear  to  constitute  national  charac- 
ter. What  we  do  know  is  that  there  is  plainly  place  in 
the  world  for  numerous  races,  for  many  nationalities, 
and,  therefore,  for  different  points  of  view  and  for  dif- 
ferent angles  of  refiection.  The  really  vital  question  is 
whether  the  time  has  yet  come,  and  if  not  what  can  we 
do  to  hasten  its  coming,  when  races  and  nationalities 
are  able  to  cease  preying  upon  and  oppressing  one  an- 
other, and  to  live  together  as  fellow-sharers  in  a  world^s 
civilization?  In  other  words,  the  vital  question  is  how 
far  the  fimdamental  principles  of  morality  that  as  in- 
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dividuals  we  so  ardently  profess,  have  really  taken  hold 
of  US  in  our  corporate  capacity.  There  are  still  current, 
and  apparently  popular,  many  phrases  and  political 
cries  which  indicate  that  we  have  no  very  profound 
faith  in  the  dominance  of  moral  principle,  and  no  very 
clear  ethical  conviction  as  to  our  own  national  duty. 
Here  in  the  United  States  it  is  the  easiest  thing  pos- 
sible for  some  public  man  or  some  newspaper  to  arouse 
suspicion  and  ill-feeling  against  Japan,  against  Mexico, 
against  England,  or  against  Germany  by  inventing  a 
few  facts  and  then  adequately  emphasizing  them.  In 
not  a  few  of  the  impleasant  international  discussions 
of  the  past  few  years,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  the  chief  offenders.  We  are  given  to  looking 
with  far  too  much  leniency  upon  a  braggadocio  and  a 
bravado  which  ape  true  courage  and  genuine  patriot- 
ism, as  well  as  upon  those  wearisome  platitudes  which 
are  a  convenient  refuge  for  those  who  refuse  to  learn  to 
think. 

It  is  astonishing  how  even  men  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence and  the  largest  responsibility  will  be  swept  off 
their  feet  in  regard  to  international  matters  at  some 
moment  of  strong  national  feeling,  or  on  the  occasion 
of  some  incident  which  appeals  powerfully  to  the  senti- 
ments or  to  the  passions  of  the  people.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  nation  most  needs  guidance  of  its 
sober-minded  leaders  of  opinion,  that  guidance  is  likely 
to  be  found  wanting. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  a  paper  on  the  Trent 
Affair,  which  he  read  before  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  in  November  last,  has  given  a  very  illu- 
minating example  of  happenings  of  this  kind.  In  that 
paper  Mr.  Adams  has  made  both  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  historical  knowledge  and  also  an  acute  and  pene- 
trating study  of  the  psychology  of  international  politics. 
He  points  out  that  probably  at  no  time  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  United  States  had  the  American  people 
been  so  completely  carried  away  by  feeling,  losing  for 
the  moment  possession  of  their  senses,  as  during  the 
weeks  which  immediately  follpwed  the  seizure  of  Mason 
and  Slidell.  Not  only  were  the  people  swept  off  their 
feet,  but  men  of  light  and  leading,  jurists,  constitutional 
law;y'ers,  and  men  of  state,  joined  in  a  violent  and  pas- 
sionate cry  which  time  and  reflection  have  shown  to  be 
absolutely  without  justification.  The  situation  in  Eng- 
land was  quite  as  serious.  John  Bright,  in  writing  at 
the  time  to  Charles  Sumner  on  this  subject,  spoke  of 
the  sensation  which  had  been  caused  in  Qreat  Britain 
by  taking  the  Southern  commissioners  from  an  English 
ship,  and  added  that  ^Hhe  ignorant  and  passionate  and 
Tlule  Britannia*  class  are  angry  and  insolent  as  usual.'* 
One  who  wishes  to  know  how  diflBcult  it  is  to  acquire 
the  international  mind  and  to  sustain  it  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  wave  of  national  feeling,  has  only  to  read 
this  important  paper  by  Mr.  Adams.  He  will  then  see 
how  true  it  is,  as  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg 
said  to  the  Reichstag  a  few  days  ago,  that  wars  are  not 
planned  and  brought  about  in  these  days  by  govern- 
ments, but  noisy  and  fanatical  minorities  drive  nations 
into  wars. 

We  Americans  need  the  international  mind  as  much 
as  any  people  ever  needed  it.  We  shall  never  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  our  better  selves  or  to  take  our  true 
part  in  the  modem  world  until  we  acquire  it.  We 
must  learn  to  suppress  rather  than  to  exalt  those  who 


endeavor,  whether  through  ignorance,  selfishness,  or 
malice,  to  stir  up  among  us  antagonism  to  other  na- 
tions and  to  other  peoples.  If  we  are  to  take  the  place 
which  many  of  us  have  fondly  hoped  America  would 
take,  at  the  very  forefront  of  the  movement  lor  the 
establishment  of  a  world  peace  based  upon  even-handed 
justice,  we  must  first  learn  to  rule  our  tongues  and  to 
turn  deaf  ears  to  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  en- 
deavor to  lead  us  away  from  the  path  of  international 
rectitude  and  international  honor  with  false  cries  of  a 
pseudo-patriotism. 

Let  me  offer,  from  the  recent  Senate  debate  on  the 
treaties  of  general  arbitration^  an  example  or  two  of 
the  iiotions  that  must  be  removed  from  the  minds  of 
important  men  before  we  can  make  much  progress  with 
our  cause  and  before  we  can  gain  the  international 
mind. 

On  March  6  last.  Senator  Heybum,  of  Idaho,  told 
the  Senate  this:  "There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  any  progress  was  made 
through  peaceful  agreements.  I  repeat  it,  there  has 
been  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  progress 
toward  civilization  or  a  higher  condition  of  mankind 
was  made  by  a  contract  or  agreement.  Every  advance 
step  toward  what  we  term  civilization  today  has  been 
the  result  of  war.  A  rule  that  has  been  tried  out 
through  so  great  a  period  of  time  is  entitled  to  some  re- 
spect. It  ought  not  to  be  brushed  aside  by  the  novice 
in  political  or  public  affairs.  .  .  .  We  grow  philan- 
thropic, we  grow  sentimental — I  had  almost  said  maud- 
lin— over  the  brotherhood  of  man.  No  nation  ever  ex- 
isted fifteen  minutes  based  upon  the  brotherhood  of 
man;  no  commimity  ever  did.'^ 

These  are  doughty  assertions.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  eminent  Senator 
who  spoke  them  cannot  be  questioned  for  them  in  any 
other  place.  Where,  however,  a  question  would  be  un- 
constitutional, a  gesture  of  wonder,  and  perhaps  one 
even  bordering  on  inquiry,  may  be  permissible!  Do 
these  strongly  expressed  opinions  really  represent  with 
accuracy  and  truth  the  teachings  of  history  ?  One  must 
wonder  just  a  little  whether  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
had  recently  had  time  to  refresh  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  civilization  and  of  European  diplomacy.  Ob- 
viously the  possession  of  what  I  have  called  an  interna- 
tional mind  is  quite  incompatible  with  opinions  such  as 
these. 

Two  days  later,  while  participating  in  the  same  de- 
bate. Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  expressed  some- 
what peremptorily  the  conviction  that  the  forces  behind 
the  pending  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain 
did  not  really  find  their  chief  interest  in  arbitration  at 
all,  but  rather  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  learned  Sen- 
ator did  not  stop  to  indicate  how  an  identical  treaty 
with  France  and  a  proposed  treaty  of  similar  form  with 
Germany  could  be  reconciled  with  this  notion  of  an 
alliance.  He  was,  nevertheless,  very  determined  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  and  concluded  his  speech  with  the 
declaration  that  the  purpose  of  the  pending  treaties  was 
"to  make  a  false  union,  a  real  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.''  If  Senator  Hitch- 
cock occupied  a  less  exalted  position  than  that  of  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  a  private  citizen  might 
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perhaps  be  permitted  to  exclaim,  "In  the  name  of  the 
Prophet,  Bosh !" 

The  notion  that  a  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which  two 
nations  engage  to  submit  any  differences  which  may 
arise  between  them  to  judicial  determination,  is  in  some 
way  equivalent  to  a  political  alliance,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  that  now  finds  lodgment  either  'in  the  sena- 
torial or  in  the  public  mind.  Some  time  ago,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  phase  of  the  matter,  I  offered  the  suggestion 
that  any  one  who  could  mistake  an  arbitration  treaty 
for  an  alliance  might  be  expected  to  confuse  a  lawsuit 
with  a  marriage.  For  this  I  was  suitably  rebuked  by 
having  it  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  did  not  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  held  this  opinion.  I 
was  forced  to  accept  the  rebuke  in  humble  silence,  for 
I  knew  that  it  was  true;  I  certainly  do  not  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  confound  an  arbitration 
treaty  with  a  political  alliance.  If  anybody  does  under- 
stand that  point  of  view,  I  hope  that  at  an  appropriate 
time  he  will  make  it  clear  to  the  rest  of  us. 

There  is  a  curious  and  interesting  interdependence 
between  reasonableness  and  sanity  in  the  conduct  of 
domestic  politics  on  the  one  hand,  and  kindly  feeling 
and  generousL  sympathy  in  our  attitude  toward  foreign 
relations  on  the  other.  A  nation  that  is  either  intel- 
lectually, morally,  or  politically  turbulent  is  not  in  any 
position  to  assume  leadership  in  the  development  of  in- 
ternational affairs  on  a  peace-loving  and  orderly  basis. 
The  political  braggart  at  home  is  the  political  bully 
abroad.  Unfortunately,  our  contemporary  American 
public  life  offers  illustrations  in  abundance  of  the  un- 
happy effects  of  constantly  carrying  on  political  discus- 
sion, both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  with  the 
manners  of  the  prize  ring  and  the  language  of  the 
lunatic  asylum.  A  large  part  of  the  American  public 
has  become  so  accustomed  to  highly  seasoned  political 
food  that  it  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  merely  nutri- 
tious political  diet.  We  Americans  must  be  content  to 
wait  until  the  present  unhappy  tide  of  turbulence  and 
bad  manners  has  ebbed  before  we  can  venture  to  lay 
claim  once  more  to  a  place  of  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  constructive  international  politics.  Beform  of 
international  procedure,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 

Most  of  all,  we  must  do  our  best  to  lift  political  dis- 
cussion, both  national  and  international,  up  out  of  the 
mire  of  personality  and  unseemly  controversies  between 
individuals  and  private  interests  on  to  the  high  ground 
of  principle.  It  is  not  fashionable  just  now  in  some 
influential  quarters  to  have  any  fixed  principles.  There 
are  those  who  think  it  becoming  to  court  the  favor  of 
the  populace  by  inquiring  of  them,  as  did  the  fright- 
ened peasants  of  Louis  XI,  "Sire,  what  are  our  opin- 
ions?" There  are  others  who  appear  to  emulate  the 
example  of  Artemus  Ward,  who,  when  asked  what  were 
his  principles,  replied:  "I  have  no  principles;  I  am  in 
the  show  business.'^ 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  that  upon  all 
this  sort  of  thing  we  should  turn  our  backs.  Political 
progress,  whether  national  or  international,  must  depend 
upon  trust  in  the  better  instincts  of  the  people,  and 
cannot  rest  upon  their  appetites  and  their  passions,  their 
envies  and  their  animosities.  A  vast  majoritv  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  God-fearing,  law-abid- 
ing:, devoted  to  liberty  and  order,  and  sincerelv  desirous 
of  promoting  the  common  welfare.  Unhappily,  politi- 
cal exploiters  and  promoters  with  vast  quantities  of 


watered  political  stock  to  dispose  of,  are  just  now  keep- 
ing up  such  a  din  and  are  so  skillfully  organizing  the 
adventurous  elements  of  the  population  that  real  public 
opinion,  our  true  national  character,  and  the  genuine 
public  will  are  for  the  moment  quite  in  the  background. 
At  the  moment  we  are  being  ruled  and  represented  by 
the  noisy  and  well-organized  majorities  of  minorities, 
and  we  are  sliding  backward  in  political  dignity  and 
political  wisdom  every  hour.  When  the  people  as  a 
whole  grasp  this  fact,  as  they  surely  will,  they  will  as- 
sert themselves  with  no  uncertain  voice,  and  our  nation 
will  once  more  put  its  feet  in  the  path  of  progress.  The 
moment  that  sober  reason  resumes  its  rule,  our  cause 
will  be  secure.  Human  progress  cannot  be  held  long 
in  check  by  selfish  endeavor,  and  both  at  home  and 
abroad  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  and  abun- 
dant hope  to  the  coming  of  the  day  when  justice  shall 
rule,  and  when  a  lasting  peace,  based  upon  justice,  shall 
set  free  all  man's  resources  for  man^s  uplifting. 


^  •  ^ 


A  Flight  of  Angels. 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Slow  move  the  hours  to  earth's  millennial  sun; 

Yet,  though  the  sky  still  darkened  is  and  cold. 
Nor  wears  the  east  its  flush  of  morning  gold. 

Midnight  is  past  and  6od*s  own  day  begun! 


When  the  night-wind  slept,  and  the  shadows 

Lay  deep  on  the  heavenly  stair, 
A  flight  of  angels  lit  the  gloom, 

rx)w-sweeplng  through  the  air. 

Their  radiant  brows  were  hidden 
By  the  white  wings  earthward  prest. 

But  a  voice  stole  down  whose  sweetness 
Lulled  grief  and  care  to  rest. 

As  it  chanted:  "Earth  Is  weary. 

And  her  cries  will  never  cease 
Till  the  greed  and  strife  of  her  children 

Are  lost  in  Love  and  Peace. 

When  the  awful  roar  of  battle 

Rings  faint  by  the  jasper  wail, 
And  the  river  of  life  runs  mournful  by 

And  with  sighs  the  fountains  fall, 

Her  yearning  prayers  thrill  upward 

Till  inmost  heaven  is  stirred, 
And  echoes  of  *Peace'  from  the  Shining  Ones 

And  the  harps  of  God  are  heard. 

But  softer  gales  are  blowing; 

And  above  war's  rage  and  din, 
As  rapt  we  wait  at  heaven's  gate. 

Come  love-notes  warbling  in; 

And  the  blissful  time  draws  nearer 
When  right  %hall  banish  wrong. 
And  heaven  and  earth  together  sing 
The  Alleluia  song!" 

The  sweet  voice  passed,  and  the  vision; 

Silent  was  all  the  air 
But  I  knew,  by  the  calm  within  my  heart, 

God's  angels  had  been  there. 
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A  Proposed  Program  for  the  Third 
Hague  Conference. 

By  William  I.  Hull. 

The  Third  Hague  Conference  will  probably  be  held 
in  the  year  1915,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  two  years 
before  that  date  the  governments  shall  appoint  commit- 
tees to  take  into  consideration  a  program  of  work  for  it. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  appropriate  that  there  should 
begin  at  once  an  effort  to  mold  public  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  a  program  of  tasks  the  accomplishment  of  which 
is  most  to  be  desired.  Since  some  of  the  attempts  of 
the  conference  of  1899  became  the  achievements  of  the 
conference  of  1907,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  attempts  of  1907  will  become  the  achievements 
of  1915.  The  following  proposed  program,  therefore, 
is  in  the  nature  of  unfinished  business,  most  of  which 
came  before  the  first  two  conferences  and  which  should 
be  finished  in  the  third. 

It  includes  the  nine  following  topics: 

I.  There  should  be  either  an  international  agreement 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments,  or,  if  this  agreement 
be  again  found  impossible,  then  the  conference  should 
itself  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  investigate 
the  problem  and  report  a  practicable  solution  of  it  to 
the  governments,  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
should  be  immediately  adopted  without  waiting  for  ac- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  Fourth  Hague  Conference. 
The  first  two  Hague  Conferences  condemned  unani- 
mously and  unqualifiedly  the  recent  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  armaments  on  land  and  sea;  but  they  were 
able  to  do  no  more  than  to  urge  upon  each  of  the  gov- 
ernments the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  problem,  and  this  step  has  not  yet  been  taken 
by  any  of  the  governments. 

II.  There  should  be  a  renewed  attempt  to  secure  the 
exemption  of  private  property  from  capture  in  time  of 
warfare  on  the  sea.  The  United  States  delegation  made 
a  noble  attempt  to  secure  this  exemption  in  the  first 
two  conferences,  and  the  second  secured  a  vote  of 
twenty-one  of  the  forty-four  nations  represented  in  favor 
of  it. 

III.  The  code  of  laws  and  customs  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  first  two  Hague  Conferences  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  evils  of  warfare  upon  land  should  be 
applied  to  warfare  on  the  sea,  and  especially  the  Geneva 
Convention,  or  the  Bed  Cross  rules,  as  applied  to  naval 
\varfare  should  be  further  revised  in  the  interests  of 
humanity. 

IV.  The  use  of  submarine  mines  should  be  further 
restricted  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of  neutral 
commerce. 

V.  The  United  States  should  give  in  its  adhesion  to 
the  prohibition  of  dum-dum  bullets  and  of  projectiles 
the  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or 
poisonous  gases. 

All  of  the  governments  represented  at  the  First 
Hague  Conference,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
Portugal,  and  the  United  States,  agreed  to  this  prohi- 
bition; at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  all  the  new 
governments  represented  adopted  the  prohibition,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  also  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  it.  Thus  the  United  States  is  left  alone  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  in  refusing  to  subscribe  to  this  eminently 
humane  prohibition. 


VI.  A  unanimous  agreement  should  be  secured  for 
the  permanent  prohibition  of  warfare  in  or  from  the  air. 

The  first  conference  agreed  to  prohibit  warfare  in 
the  air  until  the  end  of  the  second  conference,  and  the 
second  conference  agreed  to  prohibit  it  until  the  end  of 
the  third  conference.  The  third  conference  should  se- 
cure a  permanent  prohibition  of  warfare  in  the  air,  and 
thus  not  only  prevent  the  only  remaining  earthly  ele- 
ment from  being  desecrated  by  the  horrors  of  warfare, 
but  also  prevent  the  assumed  necessity  of  devoting  the 
expenditure  of  untold  millions  for  armaments  in  the 
air  which  shall  rival,  and  eventually  supersede,  arma- 
ments on  land  and  sea. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  six  points  mentioned 
above  have  to  do  with  the  mitigation  and  restriction  of 
the  horrors  of  warfare  itself.  The  following  sugges- 
tions have  to  do  with  the  all-important  means  of  pre- 
venting warfare  in  the  future. 

VII.  A  world  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  should 
be  adopted  which  would  provide  for  the  arbitration  of 
all  justiciable  disputes  between  nations  and  for  the 
appointment  of  international  commissions  of  inquiry 
which  shall  decide  upon  the  justiciability  or  non-justici- 
ability  of  each  dispute  as  it  arises.  The  United  States 
delegation  at  the  second  conference  made  an  attempt  to 
secure  one  world  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  which 
should  take  the  place  of  the  2,070  treaties  which  would 
be  necessary  to  bind  the  nations  together  in  pairs,  and 
as  is  well  known,  the  United  States  Government  has 
since  made  the  attempt  to  broaden  the  scope  of  ar])itra- 
tion  by  negotiating  with  Great  Britain  and  France  a 
treaty  which  w^ould  permit  an  international  commission 
of  inquiry  to  pass  upon  the  justiciability  of  a  given  dis- 
pute, and  then  bring  that  dispute  to  a  court  of  inter- 
national justice.  Both  of  these  attempts  should  1x3 
made  on  a  world  scale  at  the  third  conference,  for  if 
they  should  succeed  they  would  constitute  the  longest 
step  ever  taken  toward  the  permanent  preservation  of 
international  peace,  and  would  bring  the  world  hope- 
fully near  to  that  much-to-be  desired  goal. 

VIII.  A  prolific  cause  of  recent  and  present  warfare 
is  the  annexation  of  territory  by  the  great  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  colonial  expansion.  An  attempt,  there- 
fore, should  be  made  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference 
to  secure  a  unanimous  agreement  on  the  part  of  each 
power  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  other 
members  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  this  agreement 
should  be  placed  under  tlie  guarantee  of  the  family  of 
nations.  Thus  would  be  applied  on  a  world  scale,  and 
placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  entire  family  of  na- 
tions, the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has 
been  for  so  long  the  object  of  American  solicitude, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  accomplished  a 
most  important  development  of  that  principle  of  neu- 
tralization which  has  been  applied  with  such  marked 
success  in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
burg, and  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea. 

IX.  A  renewed  attempt  should  be  made  to  procure 
an  agreement  which  shall  solve  the  problem  of  consti- 
tuting the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  steps  taken  by  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference,  on  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  was  the  agreement  to  establish  this 
court  just  as  soon  as  the  problem  could,  be  solved  of 
selecting  fifteen  judges  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  genuine 
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representation  upon  the  court  to  each  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  A  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  has  not  yet  been  advanced,  but  a  determined 
and  international  effort  to  secure  this  solution  should 
be  immediately  entered  upon  by  the  governments  in 
preparation  for  its  adoption  at  the  Third  Hague  Con- 
ference. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  court  the  keystone  would 
be  placed  in  the  arch  of  international  justice. 

SWARTHMORE   COLLEGE,  Pa. 


War   Not  Inevitable — All  International 

Disputes  Arbitrable. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston  upon  the  Paper  of 

Senator  Turner  Before  the  American  Society  of 

International  L.aw,  April  26,  1912. 

The  Senator's  experience  in  connection  with  interna- 
tional matters  is  such  as  to  command  respectful  atten- 
tion to  whatever  he  says,  and  that  we  most  cheerfully 
accord.  Yet  I  must  think  that  in  many  regards  his 
argument  is  singularly  inconclusive  and  incomplete. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  what  I  want  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  address  proper,  permit  me  to  allude  to 
one  or  two  expressions  which  I  think  deserve  our  con- 
sideration even  momentarily,  and  deserve  large  consid- 
eration in  the  final  outcome  of  the  general  subject  we 
have  in  mind. 

Senator  Turner  in  one  connection  says  that  war  is  a 
necessary  evil.  Now,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  war 
is  a  thing  of  human  origin  and  under  human  control. 
If  that  be  so,  I  must  deny  the  statement,  oft  repeated, 
that  war  is  a  necessary  evil,  for  a  thing  which  can  be 
controlled,  and  which  ought  to  be  controlled,  and  which 
is  human  in  its  origin,  is  not  a  necessary  evil.  War  is 
an  evil  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be 
diflScult  to  escape  from.  That  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  I 
particularly  deny. 

Senator  Turner  says  very  decidedly  that  it  is  inter- 
national law  that  a  conquering  nation  may  exact  what- 
ever it  will  from  the  nation  conquered,  and  that  that  is 
recognized  by  the  law  writers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  deny- 
ing that.  I  will  agree,  and  we  must  agree,  that  many 
international  law  writers  have  said  just  that  thing,  and 
we  must  agree  that  in  works  of  international  law  what 
is  called  law  is  laid  down  as  stated  by  Mr.  Turner.  But 
let  us  consider  the  naked  facts.  Suppose  a  writer  on 
criminal  law  were  to  say  that  he  has  noticed  that  when- 
ever the  robber  overcame  the  person  robbed,  he  took 
away  from  him  whatever  he  chose  of  his  possessions. 
And  suppose  he  said  that  there  were  a  hundred  different 
instances  of  that  kind,  and  he  enumerated  them  one 
after  another  in  his  book  on  criminal  law.  Would  there 
then  be  a  law  of  robbery,  because  those  distinct,  isolated 
facts  had  been  enumerated  within  the  pages  of  a  text- 
book relating  to  criminal  law? 

I  take  it  that  the  term  ^law"^  is  a  term  of  grand  ap- 
plication, that  it  has  no  application  to  robbery,  and  that 
it  has  no  application  to  the  distinct  and  separate  seve-. 
ral  events  which  occur  when  conquering  nations  possess 
themselves  of  the  goods  of  conquered  nations.  In  order 
that  there  should  be  law,  there  must  be  running  through 
them  all  a  common  principle  to  which  men  can  with 


safety  appeal,  and  that  principle  must  have  a  philosoph- 
ical or  an  ethical  foundation,  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
philosophical  or  ethical  foundation  there  is  no  law. 
There  is  simply  gathered  together  a  bundle  of  disjointed 
facts.  Now  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  the  thing  which  Senator  Turner  states  to  be  in- 
ternational law.  It  is  not  international  law,  even 
though  it  be  so  proclaimed,  and  it  never  will  be  inter- 
national law,  because  it  is  not  founded  upon  any  ascer- 
tainable basis  of  right. 

But  what  I  have  said  so  far  is  in  a  way  apart  from  the 
argument,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  say  it,  at 
least  by  way  of  suggestion,  because  these  things  have  to 
be  thought  out  and  straightened  out,  and  there  must  be 
straight  thinking  on  international  law  before  we  arrive 
at  straight  conclusions  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  law,  and 
before  we  regard  as  law  repeated  facts  which  are  not  law. 

Senator  Turner  believes  that  four  classes  of  things 
should  be  reserved  from  international  arbitration.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  independence  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. Now  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  view  that  inde- 
pendence is  not  an  arbitrable  subject;  and  to  put  that 
in  an  arbitral  treaty,  although  it  has  been  done,  and 
done  more  than  once,  is  putting  in  words  which  under 
the  circumstances  are  absolutely  meaningless.  If  we 
put  in  an  arbitral  treaty  the  statement  that  we  will  dis- 
cuss and  settle  by  way  of  arbitration  between  ourselves 
all  disputes  except  those  which  relate  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  several  parties,  although  that  has  been  done, 
and  I  speak  with  due  respect  to  those  who  have  done  it, 
we  are  doing  an  aimless  thing.  The  very  hypothesis 
upon  which  arbitration  rests,  upon  which  treaties  of 
arbitration  rest  between  nations,  is  the  independence 
and  the  equality  of  the  two  parties,  and  to  iterate  it 
becomes  absolutely  without  meaning.  So  we  may  dis- 
miss the  item  with  this  statement. 

Mr.  Turner  next  suggests  that  the  nature  of  the  body 
politic  is  not  arbitrable  and  should  be  excepted  from 
treaties  of  arbitration.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  subject 
of  arbitration,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  offers  no  in- 
ternational question.  Why  should  you  put  into  a  treaty 
a  limitation  upon  the  action  of  an  arbitral  court  as  to  a 
thing  which  is  in  its  nature  not  international.  To  put 
it  in  is  once  more  a  waste  of  words  and  a  confusion. 

Again,  he  says  that  arbitration  must  not  relate  to  the 
exercise  of  domestic  powers.  Of  course  it  must  not,  and 
never  has.  And  why  should  that  be  in  a  treaty  ?  The 
placing  of  it  in  a  treaty  or  the  imposition  of  that  as  a 
limitation  upon  arbitration  is  as  purely  a  work  of  super- 
erogation as  well  could  be.  The  very  language  shows 
it.  You  are  dealing  with  international  arbitration. 
Therefore  why  should  it  relate  to  the  exercise  of  domes- 
tic powers?  So  I  say  that  this  point  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  treaties. 

Take  the  fourth  point — matters  of  foreign  policy 
deemed  by  the  state  to  be  necessary  to  safeguard  either 
its  indej)endence  or  its  domestic  institutions. 

The  argument  under  this  head  would  be  so  long  that 
I  cannot  enter  into  it.  I  only  want  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. It  is  noteworthy  that  in  support  of  that 
proposition  Senator  Turner  refers  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  its  several  applications,  down  even  to  its  ap- 
plication in  the  case  of  Venezuela.  Now,  if  we  think 
a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  under  this  language  a  diflB- 
culty  arising  with  relation  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  sup- 
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posing  it  to  arise,  would  be  arbitrable,  although  Senator 
Turner  relies  upon  this  language  to  put  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  arbitration. 

"Matters  of  foreign  policy  deemed  by  the  state  to  be 
necessary  to  safeguard  either  its  independence  or  its 
domestic  institutions."  Now,  who  ever  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  United  States  considered  the  action 
taken  by  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney  in 
the  Venezuelan  matter  as  taken  to  safeguard  either  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  or  3ie  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  ?  I  say  it  was  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  voice  to  an  American  sentiment, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  not  dependent  at  all  upon  the 
Monix)e  Doctrine,  because  it  was  the  sentiment  of  fair 
play  which  existed  in  this  country,  and  did  not  have  to 
find  its  inspiration  in  anything  other  than  the  hearts 
and  consciences. of  the  people.  So  I  say  that  under  the 
very  proposition  of  Senator  Turner  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine could  be  a  subject  of  arbitration. 

But  that  does  not  reach  the  question  which  I  have 
not  the  time  to  go  into,  because,  as  I  said,  the  argument 
would  be  too  long.  It  raises  up  the  whole  question 
whether  there  is  any  national  dispute  whatever  which 
should  be  reserved  from  arbitration.  I  submit  that 
from  my  point  of  view  no  dispute  in  which  the  United 
States  is  or  can  be  concerned  should  be  reserved  from 
arbitration.  The  United  States  is  great  enough  not  to 
do  wrong.  It  is  great  enough  to  accept  the  challenge 
when  any  nation  says  it  has  done  wrong,  and  to  submit 
its  ajfction  to  the  arbitrament  of  competent  men.  And 
we  could  do  no  better  than  to  have  the  power  of  arbitral 
treaties  just  that  strong,  and  present  ourselves  freely 
and  openly  to  the  world  with  our  case,  whatever  it  may 
be.  We  have  no  need  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  defend 
our  independence  or  our  institutions.  It  is  only  about 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  it  is  suggested  that  we  ought 
not  to  submit  all  propositions  to  arbitration,  at  least 
under  this  heading.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  today  is  a 
sentiment,  and  not  a  matter  of  public  policy  with  the 
United  States.  It  becomes  merely,  as  I  say,  the  expres- 
sion of  a  sentiment,  but  it  is  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment against  which,  in  the  present  state  of  civilization, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  arbitral  treaties  throughout 
the  world,  the  world  will  not  resist.     (Applause.) 


The  Chicago  Office  and  Field 
Secretaryship. 

By  Charies  E.  Beats,  Field  Secretary. 

For  pacifists  May  is  the  culmination  month  of  the 
year's  work.  On  May  8,  1828,  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety was  organized,  and  for  eighty-four  years  its  annual 
meeting  has  fallen  in  May.  Mr.  Smiley^s  arbitration 
conferences,  held  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  hotel 
season,  also  have  taken  place  in  May.  The  First  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  assembled  May  18,  1899. 
Each  succeeding  year  strengthens  the  habit  of  observing 
Hague  Day  in  the  schools  and  Peace  Sunday  in  the 
churches.  Influential  clubs,  too,  are  wheeling  into  line 
by  planning  peace  programs  for  their  May  meetings. 

It  was  the  Field  Secretary's  privilege  to  attend  the 
Eighty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  in  Washington.  President  Goddard  and  Past 
President  Roberts  also  represented  Chicago.  One  can- 
not be  present  at  one  of  these  meetings  without  recalling 


the  hallowed  memories  of  such  men  as  Ladd  and  Beck- 
with  and  Miles  and  Howard^  who  served  the  cause  so 
devotedly.  This  year,  on  May  5,  Dr.  Trueblood  rounded 
out  twenty  years  in  the  general  secretaryship,  and  the 
heartiness  with  which  the  society  adopted  special  reso- 
lutions in  recognition  of  Dr.  Trueblood's  anniversary 
testifies  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  The  meeting 
was  an  important  one,  marking  the  end  of  one  epoch 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  story  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  historic  and  beloved  society  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  is  told  in  other  columns 
and  does  not  belong  here. 

Hastening  west  from  Washington,  the  Field  Secre- 
tary spoke  at  the  peace  meeting  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  12.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  High  School  Auditorium.  Mrs.  WiUiam  Theoph- 
ilus  was  chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  meet- 
ing in  charge  and  presided  at  the  meeting.  A  chorus 
of  several  himdred  school  children  rendered  special 
peace  selections.  The  visiting  pacifisms  theme  was  "The 
Trend  Toward  Internationalism." 

Racing  back  over  the  black  prairies  by  night,  the  sec- 
retary arrived  in  Chicago  in  time  to  start  for  Lake  Mo- 
honk,  where  he  arrived,  with  other  fortunate  pilgrims, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  May  14.  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
was  another  happy  Mohonker.  Stirring  addresses,  the 
presence  of  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad,  and  the 
good-natured  sparring  of  "Teddyites"  and  "Anti- 
Teddyites"  furnished  abundant  life  to  the  conference, 
in  spite  of  the  lamentation  over  the  fate  of  the  treaties. 
The  presence  of  Abdul  Baha  and  his  retinue  in  Oriental 
costume  lent  color  to  the  scene.  One  irrepressible  pun- 
ster was  wicked  enough  to  remark  that  at  last  universal 
peace  seems  assured,  since  it  is  now  decreed  by  "the  law 
of  the  Medes  (Meads)  and  Persians."  Mohonk  is  the 
rallying  place  of  peace  warriors.  Here  delightful  re- 
unions of  comrades  take  place.  Here  new  friendships 
spring  up.  And  the  momentum  of  this  mountain-top 
vision  and  inspiration  helps  to  carry  forward  the  em- 
battled peacemaker  who  is  daily  confronted  with  the 
duties  and  problems  of  routine  administration. 

Hague  Day  Peace  Sunday  was  observed  in  Chicago 
this  year  as  never  before.  Preparations  were  begun 
two  months  ago,  as  stated  in  previous  reports.  Letters 
were  sent  to  the  pastors  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs,  ask- 
ing them  to  preach  on  peace  on  May  19.  Pamphlets 
accompanied  these  letters  containing  ample  material  for 
a  peace  sermon.  In  the  morning  Dr.  Frank  W.  Qun- 
saulus  delivered  a  special  peace  message  at  the  Audi- 
torium, the  peace  secretary  preached  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  and  scores  of  peace  sermons  were  de- 
livered throughout  the  city.  In  the  afternoon  a  union 
meeting  of  some  twenty  churches  on  the  West  Side  was 
held  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
Eugene  Bartlett  presided.  President  Ozora  S.  Davis 
delivered  a  very  interesting  address  on  "Elihu  Burritt." 
The  afternoon  service  of  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
devoted  to  the  subject,  with  President  J.  S.  Nollen  as 
the  speaker.  A  diocesan  service,  presided  over  by 
Bishop  Anderson,  was  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.  A  surpliced  choir  of  fifty  boys  rendered 
peace  anthems.  Addresses  were  given  by  Bishop  An- 
derson, Rev.  Dr.  Herman  Page,  and  the  peace  secretary. 
In  the  evening  Miss  Addams  addressed  an  overflowing 
house  in  Orchestra  Hall.  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Barnes  pre- 
sided and  Vice-President  E.  M.  Skinner,  of  the  Chicago 
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and  influence.  The  first  of  these  departments  was  cre- 
ated some  five  years  ago  at  Los  Angeles  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  placed  in  charge  of'  Mr.  Bobert  C.  Boot, 
whose  work  on  the  coast  has  been  extremely  successful. 
The  second  department  was  created  for  the  central 
West,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  our  efficient  Field  Secretary,  Charles  E.  Beals. 
The  office  of  this  department  is  financed  entirely  by  the 
Chicago  Peace  Society,  and  is  proving  itself  a  strong 
center  of  peace  propaganda.  After  the  removal  to 
Washington  last  spring,  a  department  for  the  New 
England  States  wa^  created,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  who  had  previously  been  assistant 
secretary  in  the  office  at  Boston.  Dr.  Tryon  has  within 
the  year  done  most  eflScient  work  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  membership  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society 
and  in  the  establishment  of  new  branches  for  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  He  has  also  well  under  way  the  es- 
tablishment of  branches  for  the  States  of  Bhode  Island 
and  Vermont,  thus  completing  the  organization  for 
peace  propaganda  of  the  entire  New  England  territory. 
The  latest  department  created  is  one  for  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  which  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  is  found.  Prof. 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Columbia  University,  has  been 
made  the  director  of  this  important  department,  and 
has  already  in  the  brief  time  since  his  appointment 
been  diligently  engaged  in  working  out  plans  for  the 
development  of  work  in  that  populous  region.  The 
executive  committee  has  had  under  advisement  the  crea- 
tion at  an  early  date  of  further  departments  for  the 
South  Atlantic  States  at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and  for  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  country,  probably  at  Wich- 
ita, Kan.  The  advantage  of  this  system  of  departments 
is  that  it  gives  the  peace  movement  in  the  sections  cov- 
ered by  them  the  continued  services  of  an  experienced 
worker  in  the  organization  and  development  of  branch 
societies  in  the  States  of  the  district,  and  also  in  general 
peace  work,  through  the  holding  of  meetings,  the  giv- 
ing of  lectures,  the  distribution  of  literature,  ete. 

Membership  and  Finances. 

The  membership  of  the  society  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  year,  and  numbers  now  something  over 
6,000.  Most  of  the  increase  has  been  through  the  addi- 
tion of  the  new  branch  societies.  Those  who  were 
already  members  of  the  society  in  States  and  localities 
where  branch  organizations  have  since  been  formed 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  transferred  to  the  member- 
ship lists  of  the  branch  societies.  The  total  member- 
ship in  the  branch  societies  is  now  about  4,000,  the  re- 
mainder still  retaining  their  direct  membership.  It  is 
probable  that  in  time  when  branches  are  organized  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  there  will  be  little  member- 
ship outside  of  that  in  the  branches,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  direct  membership  will  always  have  to  be 
continued,  as  there  are  many  persons  who  do  not  care 
to  join  the  branch  societies.  One-half  of  the  annual  mem- 
bership fee  of  one  dollar  received  by  the  Branch  socie- 
ties is  turned  over  to  our  general  treasury,  and  in  return 
for  this  the  Advocate  op  Peace  is  sent  without  further 
charge  to  all  the  branch  members. 

Our  financial  condition  is  today  better  than  it  has 
ever  before  been.    This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  subven- 


tion received  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  Contri- 
butions from  other  sources  have  fallen  oflf  to  some  ex- 
tent, owing  in  part  to  the  decease  of  former  generous 
supporters,  and  in  part,  we  fear,  to  the  unfortunate 
notion  that  has  gone  abroad  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  of  persons  of  small  means  sending  in  their  contri- 
butions. It  is  hoped  that  this  unfortunate  notion  may 
.be  speedily  corrected,  as  the  demands  of  the  society  for 
means  to  support  its  vastly  enlarged  work  are  relatively 
greater  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  before  the 
society  received  any  aid  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 
The  treasurer's  report  will  show  that  the  receipts  for 
the  past  year  have  been  $31,878.66  and  that  the  ex- 
penses have  been  $25,156.07.  No  legacies  have  been 
received  during  the  year,  but  notice  has  been  sent  us  of 
a  bequest  of  $3,000  in  the  will  of  William  Alexander 
Smith,  late  of  New  York  State,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  paid  at  an  early  date. 

Oeneral  Wvrh  of  the  Society. 

All  the  usual  lines  of  the  society's  work  have  been 
continued — the  publication  and  circulation  of  litera- 
ture, the  circulation  of  our  monthly  journal,  the  distri- 
bution of  books,  lectures,  organizing  and  holding  meet- 
ings and  conferences,  and  co-operation  in  congresses 
ete.,  with  other  peace  agencies.  The  general  secretary, 
the  directors  of  our  four  departments,  the  members  of 
our  lecture  bureau  and  other  members  of  the  societv 
have  given  many  addresses  during  the  year  before  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  of  many  kinds.  Our  gen- 
eral secretary  has  been  so  constantly  occupied  with  gen- 
eral correspondence,  editorial  work,  work  in  connection 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  society,  ete.,  that  he  has 
given  somewhat  less  time  to  lectures  than  heretofore. 
But  the  heads  of  our  departments  have  been  most  busy 
throughout  the  year  in  meeting  the  many  calls  made 
upon  them  for  addresses  on  the  peace  movement.  The 
Field  Secretar/s  labors  in  this  line  have  been  much  in 
demand  and  widely  extended  in  the  Central  West.  Our 
Pacific  coast  representative  has  had  almost  unceasing 
labor  among  the  high  schools,  colleges,  churches,  ete., 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  New  England  director, 
in  addition  to  his  extended  labors  for  the  creation  of 
branch  societies,  has  given  much  time  to  addressing 
various  kinds  of  audiences.  Professor  Dutton,  though 
only  recently  placed  in  charge  of  tihe  department  for 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  has  begun  a  course  of  visits 
to  various  cities  for  the  organization  of  groups  or  com- 
mittees, which  he  hopes  to  make  more  extended  the 
coming  year.  Our  workers  were  strongly  represented 
at  the  Third  National  Peace  Congress,  held  at  Balti- 
more in  May  last.  This  Congress  was  initiated  from 
our  oflBce,  though  organized  and  carried  through  by  a 
local  committee  under  the  lead  of  Theodore  Marburg, 
president  of  the  Maryland  Peace  Society.  Our  sociefy 
was  also  well  represented  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitra- 
tion Conference,  held  in  May  last,  our  secretary  being, 
as  heretofore,  a  member  of  the  business  committee.  Del- 
egates were  appointed  to  represent  the  American  Peace 
Society  at  the  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  to  have  met  in  Home  in  October,  but  which 
had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Italian  capitel  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
the  peninsula. 
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The  Advocate  of  Peace. 

The  regular  monthly  edition  of  the  Advocate  op 
Peace  has  increased  from  7,500  copies  a  year  ago  to 
9,000  copies  at  the  present  time.     This  increase  has 
come  about  largely  through  the  addition  of  new  branch 
societies,  all  of  whose  members  are  supplied  with  the 
paper  on  receipt  of  half  of  the  annual  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar,  which  is  the  same  in  the  branch  societies 
as  in  the  parent  society.     As  in  former  years,  the  jour- 
nal is  furnished  gratuitously,  through  the  generosity  of 
friends,  to  college  and  university  libraries,  theological 
schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  public  libraries,  etc.     Our  ex- 
change list  is  growing,  and  thus  the  paper  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  many  editors  of  weekly  and  other  jour- 
nals.   Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  paper  up 
to  the  high  standard  which  it  has  for  several  years  been 
recognized  as  maintaining  as  a  faithful  and  up-to-date 
exponent  of  the  peace  movement  in  all  its  phases.    The 
department  of  news  of  what  the  peace  organizations  are 
doing  has  been  considerably  developed.    We  have  not 
yet  provided  for  a  corps  of  assistant  editors  or  editorial 
contributors,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  done  at 
an  early  date.    The  paper  is  now  much  sought  by  many 
libraries  where  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  complete  files 
for  the  use  of  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who  are 
studying  the  subject  of  peace.     In  connection  with  the 
movement  inaugurated  in  October  last  to  bring  public 
sentiment  to  bear  to  secure  the  ratification  by  the  Senate 
of    the   arbitration    treaties    with    Great    Britain    and 
Prance,  a  special  edition  of  the  Advocate  op  Peace  was 
prepared  devoted  wholly  to  the  subject  of  the  treaties. 
Of  this  edition  100,000  copies  were  printed  and  distrib- 
uted to  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  land  whose  names 
had  "been  sent  to  our  oflBce  by  men  and  women  interested 
ill  the  success  of  the  treaties.     The  funds  for  this  spe- 
cial edition  were  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Inter- 
course  and    Education    of   the    Carnegie    Endowment 
through  the  Citizens*  National  Committee,  organized  to 
promote  the  ratification  of  the  treaties.     On  the  1st  of 
June  last  year,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  our  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  the  Advocate  op  Peace  was 
entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Washington  post- 
office  under  the  act  of  July  16,  1894.    Under  this  act 
we  are  allowed  to  mail  the  paper  at  the  cent-a-pound 
rate  to  any  and  everybody,  without  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  list  of  bona  fide  subscriptions.     Under  this  ar- 
rangement, however,  the  paper  is  not  allowed  to  carry 
advertising.    But  we  shall  be  able  under  this  provision 
to  distribute  the  journal  in  much  larger  editions  than 
heretofore,  as  fast  as  we  have  the  means  for  printing 
and  mailing.    We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  Advocate  is  more  and  more  widely  recognized 
and  appreciated  as  a  high-grade  and  trustworthy  organ 
of  the  movement  for  world  peace. 

Oeneral  Literaiure. 

Our  pamphlet  literature,  of  which  we  publish  some 
fifty  different  titles,  has  continued  to  be  much  in  demand. 
New  editions  of  several  of  the  most  important  pam- 
phlets have  been  issued  during  the  year.  The  demand 
for  these  documents  comes  especially  from  students 
in  the  colleges  and  univtoities,  the  normal  and  high 
schools,  from  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  pre- 
paring essays  and  orations  for  the  prize  contests  which 


in  increasing  numbers  are  held  in  these  institutions, 
from  ministers,  teachers,  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  peace  propaganda.  We  have  also  continued  to 
handle  all  the  important  peace  books,  both  old  and  new, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  peace  and  war.  Several 
new  works  have  been  published  during  the  year  bearing 
on  these  problems.  All  of  these  are  placed  in  our  office 
library  for  permanent  preservation  and  reference,  and 
are  also  kept  for  sale  to  supply  the  increasing  demands 
for  peace  works. 

The  Lecture  Bureau. 

The  names  of  more  than  thirty  speakers  are  earned 
on  our  list  of  lecturers  available  for  addressing  confer- 
ences, conventions,  club  meetings,  church  and  educa- 
tional gatherings,  etc.  Many  of  these  speakers  have 
been  much  in  demand  in  their  special  localities.  Simi- 
lar lists  of  lecturers  are  also  provided  by  other  organi- 
zations not  organically  connected  with  ours,  such  as 
the  World  Peace  Foundation,  the  American  School 
Peace  League,  the  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation, etc.  Frequent  applications  to  be  placed  on 
this  lecture  list  come  to  us  from  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  who  have  become  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace.  This  furnishes  an  en- 
couraging indication  of  the  general  growth  of  the  cause 
for  which  our  society  has  so  long  stood. 

Special  Work  for  the  Arbitration  Treaties, 

Soon  after  the  treaties  of  arbitration  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  were  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
was  made  public,  it  became  evident  that  a  special  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  their  ratification  would  have  to  be 
carried  on  among  the  people  of  the  nation.  A  number 
of  prominent  peace  workers,  of  whom  our  secretary  was 
one,  were  called  together  in  New  York  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  acting  director  of  the  Department  of 
Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  En- 
dowment, to  consider  what  should  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter. After  several  conferences  it  was  decided  to  create 
a  Citizens'  National  Conmiittee,  composed  of  promi- 
nent men  all  over  the  nation  who  were  known  to  be 
warm  supporters  of  the  international  arbitration  move- 
ment, under  whose  auspices  the  campaign  for  ratifica- 
tion should  be  carried  on.  Different  lines  of  work  were 
assigned  by  the  conmiittee  to  different  organizations. 
Following  up  this  general  plan,  our  office  assumed  the 
task  of  preparing  a  special  edition  of  the  Advocate  op 
Peace  containing  the  most  important  things  which  had 
been  written  and  said  on  the  subject,  and  of  giving  this 
a  wide  distribution  throughout  the  nation.  The  result 
was  the  sending  out  in  December  the  100,000  copies  of 
the  journal  alluded  to  above.  In  addition  to  this  work, 
the  general  secretary,  our  department  directors,  and  the 
leaders  of  a  number  of  the  branch  societies  assisted  in 
organizing  great  public  meetings  in  various  sections,  and 
securing  influential  speakers  therefor.  One  of  these, 
organized  under  our  auspices,  was  held  in  the  "Hall  of 
the  Americas,''  Washington.  It  brought  together  an 
audience  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  was  ad- 
dressed by  President  Taft  and  other  prominent  speak- 
ers, and  was  in  every  way  a  most  impressive  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  treaties.  A  very  important  line  of 
this  work  was  that  undertaken  among  the  citizens  of 
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our  country  who  are  of  German  origin,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  false  impression  which  had  gone  abroad  among 
them  that  our  Government  and  people  had  practically 
ignored  Germany  in  the  matter  of  such  treaties.  This 
service  was  committed  by  our  executive  committee  to 
Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  of  Columbia  University,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  German-American  branch  of  our  society. 
His  work  was  very  effective  in  removing  misunderstand- 
ing, and  the  results  were  quickly  apparent  in  the  tele- 
grams and  resolutions  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  on  these  treaties  is  well  known  to  all.  In 
their  amended  form  these  conventions  have  not  yet  been 
ratified  bv  the  President  with  the  British  and  French 
governments.  On  accoimt  of  the  present  political  situ- 
ation it  has  not  been  practicable  to  continue  for  the 
time  being  the  campaign  for  treaties  of  this  sort,  though 
it  is  expected  that  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  again  by 
the  President  in  the  autumn,  after  the  elections  are 
over,  and  further  effort  made  either  to  have  them  rati- 
fied in  their  amended  form  or  to  secure  the  conclusion 
of  other  more  satisfactory  treaties. 

The  Third  National  Peace  Congress. 

The  Third  National  Peace  Congress,  held  in  Balti- 
more the  first  week  in  May  last  year,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  peace  congresses  which  has  yet  been 
held.  In  numbers  it  was  not  so  impressive  as  either 
the  New  York  or  the  Chicago  National  Congress.  But 
the  fact  that  it  was  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — the  first  peace  congress  that  had  ever 
been  inaugurated  by  the  head  of  a  great  nation — ^gave 
it  a  publicity  and  an  impressiveness  which  no  peace 
gathering  had  before  known.  An  extended  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  was  given  in  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
details  here.  Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Pulalication  Committee  to  an- 
other city,  the  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings 
has  not  yet  been  published,  though  it  is  understood  to 
be  practically  ready  now  for  distribution.  No  National 
Peace  Congress  will  be  held  this  year.  The  Baltimore 
Congress  voted  to  make  the  American  Peace  Congress 
a  permanent  organization  whose  meetings  should  be 
held  every  other  year. 

The  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Congress, 

The  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Congress,  whose 
meeting  in  Rome  in  October  last  .was  prevented  by  the 
epidemic  of  cholera  then  prevailing  in  the  peninsula, 
is  announced  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  August  next,  be- 
ginning on  the  26th  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  To  this  congress  it  is  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  should  send  a  strong  delegation,  for 
whose  appointment  provision  ought  to  be  made  today. 
Because  of  the  failure  of  the  congress  at  Rome  last  year, 
many  of  the  delegates  who  were  already  in  Europe  were 
invited  by  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  its  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  that  time.  This  meeting  proved  to  be  of 
very  great  interest,  and  was  a  veritable  peace  congress 
in  a  smaller  way. 

The  Need  of  Further  EdiLcation  of  Pvblic  Sentiment. 

A  number  of  occurrences  during  the  past  twelve- 
month have  revealed  the  urgent  need  of  a  much  wider 


and  more  thorough  campaign  for  the  enlightenment  of 
public  opinion  and  the  removal  from  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  of  old  prejudices  and  illusions  in 
regard  to  war.  Italy  has  made  war  upon  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Tripoli,  in  disregard  of  solemn  obligations 
assumed  in  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes,  and  for  reasons  which 
have  not  at  all  commended  themselves  to  the  other  gov- 
ernments, and  especially  not  to  the  peace  party  through- 
out the  world.  The  Italian  people  seem  to  have  been 
swept  off  their  feet  by  revival  of  passion  for  war  and 
the  dictates  of  a  crude  patriotism  which  one  had  sup- 
posed had  largely  disappeared  from  a  civilized  people 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  progress  of  the  world 
and  among  whom  the  peace  movement  had  made  in 
many  wa3'S  most  extraordinary  progress.  Thi^  unfor- 
tunate war  is  still  going  on,  neither  party  being  willing 
as  yet,  though  solicited  by  the  other  governments  to  try 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  to  renounce  any  of  its  preten- 
sions in  the  matter.  In  Mexico  a  spirit  of  discord  and 
lawlessness  has  broken  out,  which  has  been  a  deep  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  had  watched  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  of  that  republic  during  the  last  generation 
in  what  seemed  to  be  genuine  respect  for  law  and  order. 
There  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  be  any  hope  of  a  speedy 
end  to  this  reign  of  lawlessness.  In  China  a  revolution 
has  taken  place  which  has  cost  many  lives  and  much 
destruction  of  property.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  indi- 
cations that  the  outcome  of  this  revolution,  unfortunate 
as  it  has  been  in  many  ways,  is  to  be  a  new  order  of 
things  in  that  great  empire,  from  which  much  may 
reasonably  be  expected  hereafter  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  international  justice  and  pacific  relations.  The 
strained  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
have  continued,  and  it  has  recently  become  known  that 
only  last  summer  a  terrific  war  between  these  two  great 
powers  was  much  nearer  than  many  had  supposed. 
Though  the  tension  has  been  temporarily  relieved,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  spirit  of  mutual  dislike  and 
distrust  is  still  so  strong  that,  in  spite  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  peace  in  the  two  countries 
to  prevent  a  rupture,  the  danger  of  a  great  catas- 
trophe which  might  involve  all  Europe  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely passed.  From  these  facts,  and  others  which  might 
be  cited,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  campaign 
for  the  eradication  of  the  old  spirit  of  lawlessness,  false 
patriotism,  enmity  and  war  must  be  pushed  with  in- 
creasing vigor  in  all  countries,  in  those  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  highly  civilized  as  well  as  in  others. 

The  growth  of  armaments,  especially  of  the  navies  of 
the  great  maritime  powers,  still  goes  on  heaping  upon 
the  already  overloaded  taxpayers  of  the  nations  increas- 
ingly exhausting  burdens  which  make  the  struggle  for 
life  more  and  more  difficult  and  threaten  ultimately  to 
exhaust  the  vitality  and  producing  power  of  the  people. 
Against  this  mad  race  for  supremacy  in  the  instru* 
ments  of  death  and  destruction,  which  has  been  de- 
clared by  a  statesman  in  high  position  to  be  "a  satire 
on  civilization,"  the  opposition  must  be  developed  and 
strengthened  more  and  more  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  all  countries  until  the  governments  are  com- 
pelled to  come  to  an  international  agreement  for  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  armaments.  In  this  field  the 
organized  peace  forces  of  the  world  must  continue  un- 
abated their  labors. 
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The  Strength  of  ilie  Movement  for  World  Peace. 

But  it  is  not  to  these  untoward  events  that  the  friends 
of  peace  are  to  look  for  light  and  guidance,  but  to  the 
essential  soundness  of  their  principles  and  to  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  interest  in  their  cause  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  movement  for  world  peace  was 
never  so  strong  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  has 
made  imwonted  progress  since  our  last  annual  report. 
The  advance  in  peace  sentiment  among  the  people  at 
large  and  the  demand  for  security  against  the  risk  of 
war  has  gained  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  capitals 
of  the  world  are  feeling  its  influence.  The  peace  forces 
and  agencies  have  within  the  year  greatly  increased 
their  numbers  and  their  power  for  individual  and  co- 
operative activity  and  influence.  The  development  of 
our  own  society's  strength  and  work  has  been  outlined 
above.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  has  completed  its  organization  in  three  depart- 
ments of  work,  all  of  which  are  to  be  carried  forward 
with  energy  and  zeal,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  great 
gift  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  so  highly  honored  himself 
by  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the  peace  movement. 
Tinder  one  of  these  departments,  that  for  histor}'  and 
economics,  an  important  conference  was  held  last  sum- 
mer at  Berne,  which  brought  together  some  of  the  fore- 
most European  scholars  in  these  fields  and  initiated 
the  scientific  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  war. 
The  World  Peace  Foundation,  created  by  Mr.  Ginn,  has 
likewise  completed  its  organization  and  plans  of  work, 
the  influence  of  which  has  already  begun  to  be  felt  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  elsewhere.  The  American 
School  Peace  League  is  rapidly  bringing  the  teachers 
of  the  country  into  a  strong  federation  for  the  implant- 
ing in  the  minds  of  school  children  of  the  new  ideals  of 
fraternity  and  peace  among  the  nations  which  are  to 
rule  the  future.  The  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation,  the  Society  for  the  Judicial  Set^ 
tlement  of  International  Disputes,  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  and  other  organizations  devoted 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  cause  of  peace,  have  filled  the 
year  with  their  activities  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  loyalty 
to  the  greatest  of  all  humanitarian  movements  of  our 
day.  In  Europe,  also,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  which  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  and  helped  by  a  subvention  from 
the  Carnegie  Endowment;  the  Interparliamentary 
'  Union,  through  its  bureau  at  Brussels  and  its  groups 
in  the  various  European  capitals ;  the  hundreds  of  peace 
societies  struggling  with  unfaltering  faith  and  courage, 
though  with  great  odds  against  them,  to  undermine  and 
break  down  the  gigantic  system  of  militarism  which 
has  so  long  cast  its  dark  and  ominous  shadow  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  International  Concilia- 
tion Association,  with  its  headquarters  at  Paris.  Nor 
must  we  forget  Japan,  which  has  in  a  few  years  forged 
forward  to  almost  the  very  front  of  the  movement,  and 
whose  most  eminent  and  distinguished  statesman,  Count 
Okuma,  considers  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  serve 
as  the  president  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Society.  The 
briefest  survey  of  the  growth  and  activities  of  these 
various  peace  agencies  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  steady 
evolution  of  the  forces  which  are  ultimately  to  rule  the 
world  and  banish  war  from  among  the  societies  of  men. 
The  institution  of  war,  against  which  we  are  conduct- 


ing our  campaign  for  peace,  is,  however  strong  it  may 
seem,  a  waning  one,  destined  to  perish.  Reason,  jus- 
tice, love,  the  common  weal,  all  demand  and  are  all 
hastening  its  elimination.  The  cause  in  which  we  labor 
is  already  beginning  to  command  the  future. 

The  General  Outlook, 

After  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  the  time 
are  taken  into  full  account,  we  are  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  forces  which  are  making  for 
justice,  brotherhood,  co-operation,  and  peace  among  the 
nations  as  for  the  most  part  within  the  nations,  are 
clearly  gaining  the  ascendency  over  the  powers  of  dis- 
cord. The  friends  of  peace  may  therefore  continue 
their  struggle  with  the  well-grounded  hope  that  the 
prophetic  day  is  not  far  off  when  "the  nations  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks  and  learn  war  no  more.'^ 

Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Secretary. 


The  International  Mind. 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Opening  Address  of  Dr.  Butler  as  Presidlnic  Officer  of  the 

Lalce  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 

Arbitration,  May  15,  1912. 

At  the  time  of  our  gathering  one  year  ago  it  was 
natural  and  almost  inevitable  that  a  note  of  congrat- 
ulation and  happy  augury  should  be  sounded.  All.  the 
signs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed  propitious, 
and  those  who  had  labored  so  long  and  so  earnestly  to 
promote  the  cause  of  international  justice  and  inter- 
national peace  could  reasonably  feel  that  substantial 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  their  hopes  had  been  made. 
Today  we  meet  in  a  somewhat  different  atmosphere. 
Many  of  us  find  ourselves  troubled  by  doubts  and 
harassed  by  disappointment.  Within  sixty  days  after 
the  Conference  of  1911  had  risen,  two  of  the  greatest, 
most  powerful,  and  most  enlightened  nations  known  to 
history  were  widely  believed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  armed 
conflict  about  something  which  nobody  was  able  to  un- 
derstand or  to  explain.  The  newspaper  press  of  the 
world  was  filled  with  the  most  terrifying  alarms. 
Charges  and  countercharges,  suspicions  and  countersus- 
picions,  were  heralded  all  around  the  globe  and  the 
hearts  of  the  lovers  of  peace  with  justice  sank  within 
them.  All  at  once  modern  civilization  seemed  bank- 
rupt, and  the  western  world  suddenly  appeared  as  if 
approaching  a  cataclysm.  Nevertheless,  the  oft-pre- 
dicted contest  did  not  take  place.  Strong,  brave,  en- 
lightened men  were  at  the  helm  of  state,  and  they 
conducted  their  grave  business  with  so  much  discretion, 
with  so  much  tact,  and  with  so  much  genuine  states- 
manship that  the  threatened  danger  was  averted.  Let 
us  sincerely  hope  that  it  was  averted  forever. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  tell  in  this  company, 
if  it  were  permissible,  the  detailed  story  of  last  sum- 
mer's fateful  work  for  war,  and  of  what  may  well  prove 
to  have  been  last  summer's  epoch-making  work  for 
peace. 

It  is  easy  to  run  with  the  crowd  and  to  follow  the 
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The  Battleship  Question. 

At  the  moment  when  we  arc  finishing  the  uopy  for 
this  issue,  it  is  impiiasible  to  tell  what  the  oiiteome  of  the 
conflict  in  Congress  over  tlie  number  of  additional  bat- 
tleships to  be  ordered  this  year  is  to  be.  The  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  has  been  mucb  delayed  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  national  political  conventions,  and  there 
is  fear  that  the  matter  may  be  rushed  through  at  the 
end  of  the  session  without  due  consideration. 

The  House  of  Representativos  rewisted  every  attempt 
io  amend  the  report  of  the  Naval  Committee  by  insert- 
ing a  provision  for  the  eonstniction  of  two  new  Dread- 
naughts,  or  even  one.  Amendments  proposing  two 
ships,  and  then  one  ship,  were  promptly  voted  down, 
and  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  as  it  had  come  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  without  any  appro- 
priation for  Dreadnaughts. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Afftiirti  has  amended 
the  House  bill  by  inserting  a  provision  for  two  first- 
class  battleships  of  the  lai^est  type  and  the  most  expen- 


sive construction.  But  the  subject  has  not  yet  come  up 
in  the  Senate  for  action.  It  will  be  taken  up  shortly 
and  the  Senate  will,  without  doubt,  support  the  amend' 
ments  introduced  into  the  bill  by  its  Naval  Committee. 
Then  the  measure  goes  to  a  conference  committee  of  the 
two  houses.  Aa  each  house  seems  determined  to  carry 
through,  if  possible,  its  own  view,  the  conflict  in  the 
conference  committee  will  doubtless  be  a  strenuous  and 
possibly  a  somewhat  prolonged  one.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  this  committee,  if  it  should  agree  upon  a  com- 
promiBe,  will  then  go  back  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  final  action. 

The  two-battleship  program  of  the  Senate  does  not 
stand  the  least  chance  of  adoption.  From  all  that  can 
be  learned,  it  seems  probable  that  the  House  will  re- 
cede from  its  position  far  enough  to  permit  the  addition 
of  one  first-class  battleship,  though  many  members  of 
the  House  show  no  disposition  to  make  any  concession 
at  all,  and  the  vote  against  any  increase  of  the  navy  this 
year  is  sure  io  be  much  larger  than  it  has  ever  before 
been. 

We  do  not  need  to  give  again  our  oft-repeated  reaaons 
for  believing  that  there  is  no  occasion  at  the  present 
time,  from  any  point  of  view,  to  further  increase  the 
United  States  navy. 


Republican  Party  on  Peace. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago,  on  June  22,  contains  two  excel- 
lent planks  on  the  subject  of  international  peace.  They 
are  as  follows : 

"Together  with  peaceful  and  orderly  development  at 
home,  the  Republican  party  earnestly  favors  all  meas- 
ures for  the  establishment  and  protection  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  for  the  development  of  closer  relations 
between  the  various  nations  of  the  earth. 

"It  Ijelieves  most  earnestly  in  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes  and  in  the  reference  of  all 
justiciable  controversies  between  nations  to  an  interna- 
tional court  of  justice." 

Those  are  admirable  statements  and  up  to  the  Iwst 
sentiment  of  the  time  on  the  proper  relations  which 
should  prevail  among  the  nations,  and  on  the  civilized 
method  of  settlement  of  international  controversies.  We 
regret  very  deeply  that  alongside  of  these  two  strong, 
progressive  planks,  the  convention  felt  impelled  to  put 
in  the  following  vague  and  feeble  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  "adequate  navy"  and  the  inopportune  fling  at 
the  l)emo<ratic  House  of  Representatives  for  declining 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  additional  battleships: 
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"We  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  navy 
for  the  national  defense,  and  we  condemn  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  refusing 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  additional  ships." 

The  first  part  of  this  statement  may  mean  little  or 
much,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  second  part  savors  too 
much  of  the  boiling  pot  of  politics  to  have  been  allowed 
a  place  in  a  solemn  declaration  on  a  great  non-partisan 
subject  like  that  of  naval  increase.  It  certainly  does 
not  represent  the  views  on  naval  increase  of  many  of 
the  best  men  in  the  party,  and  the  makers  of  the  plat- 
form have,  we  think,  misjudged  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  if  they  have  assumed  that  by  this  bit  of  party 
criticism  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the  masses 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  country. 


Frederic  Passy. 

The  death  of  Frederic  Passy,  the  French  apostle  of 
peace,  on  the  12th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  90,  has  been 
deeply  felt  by  the  peace  workers  of  all  nations.  A  great 
demonstration  in  Mr.  Passy's  honor  had  been  planned 
for  the  last  days  of  May,  in  the  amphitheater  of  tlie 
Oceanographic  Institute  in  Paris,  but  this  had  to  be 
given  up  because  of  the  sudden  attack  of  pneumonia, 
to  which  Mr.  Passy  finally  succumbed. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  peace  movement  in 
Europe  without  Mr.  Passy  at  its  head,  so  long  had  he 
been  its  recognized  leader.  He  began  his  work  for  the 
cause  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Henry  Kichard  during  the  last  years  of  the 
English  peacemaker's  work  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870,  and 
frequently,  during  subsequent  years,  his  patriotism  was 
bitterly  impugned  by  Frenchmen  of  the  old-time  mili- 
taristic school.  But  he  kept  bravely  on  till  he  finally 
found  himself  surrounded  and  supported  by  a  great 
bodv  of  the  foremost  French  statesmen  and  his  countn' 
in  the  very  van  of  the  movement  for  world  peace.  The 
appreciation  of  the  government  for  his  services  became 
so  great  that  he  was  finally  made  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Passv  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1867,  with 
Charles  Lemonnier  and  others,  of  the  French  Inter- 
national Arbitration  Society  (Society  pour  1' Arbitrage 
entre  Nations)  and  served  as  its  president  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

In  1888  and  1889  he  co-operated  with  William  Randal 
Cremer,  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  founding  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  and  was  active  and  promi- 
nent in  its  councils  afterwards  until  age  compelled  him 
to  limit  his  activities.  In  1889,  also,  he  assisted  in 
organizing  the  First  International  Peace  Congress  of 
the  modern  series.     He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 


on  organization  and  president  also  of  the  congress,  which 
met  in  Paris,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero,  on  June 
23  of  that  year.  In  the  speech  with  which  he  opened 
the  sessions,  a  speech  which  covers  about  eight  pages  of 
the  Report,  Mr.  Passy  struck  that  high  level  of  oratory 
and  lofty  range  of  ideas  of  the  unity  and  brotherhood 
of  humanity  which  characterized  his  subsequent  utter- 
ances in  the  various  international  peace  congresses  and 
his  almost  numberless  peace  addresses  in  the  different 
sections  of  his  own  country.  Mr.  Passy  was  not  a  de- 
nationalized man;  he  was  a  Frenchman  in  every  fibre 
of  his  being;  but  he  rose  above  any  narrow  nationalism 
and  lived  always  and  spoke  with  the  feeling  and  belief 
that  "above  all  nations  is  humanity." 

In  the  annual  peace  congresses  in  Europe,  so  long  as 
he  was  able  to  attend  them,  Mr.  Passy  was  practically 
always  the  central  figure,  sharing,  at  any  rate,  this  posi- 
tion with  only  one  other,  the  Baroness  von  Suttner. 
This  eminence  was  accorded  him,  not  by  reason  of  any 
pushing  or  crowding  of  himself  forward — for  of  self- 
seeking  he  was  nearly  incapable — ^but  purely  because 
of  the  weight  of  his  abilities,  his  character,  his  elo- 
quence, and,  more  particularly,  of  his  unmistakably  cos- 
mopolitan spirit  and  unfailing  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  all  men  and  of  all  nations.  Whenever  he  rose  to 
speak  in  the  congresses,  no  matter  what  the  subject  of 
discussion,  a  warm  reception,  often  an  ovation,  was 
accorded  him,  and  no  one  who  heard  him  in  these 
speeches  year  after  year,  whether  brief  or  more  ex- 
tended, can  ever  forget  the  stirring  and  masterful  elo- 
quence with  which  he  often  spoke. 

Mr.  Passy  was  greatly  aided  in  his  peace  propaganda 
by  the  high  position  which  he  held,  both  in  the  field  of 
.scholarship  and  that  of  politics.  He  was  an  economist 
of  high  rank  and  wrote  many  papers  and  books  on  the 
subject,  following  generally  the  principles  of  the  free- 
trade  school.  Because  of  his  attainments  in  this  field, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  a 
position  reached  only  by  those  of  recognized  high  merit. 
For  a  number  of  vears  also  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  threw  his  influence 
against  the  excessive  militarism  of  the  time  and  in 
favor  of  good  relations  with  other  countries  and  of  the 
settlement,  of  controversies  bv  arbitration  'and  other 
peaceful  means.  He  was  at  that  time  the  recognized 
leader  of  this  movement  in  the  French  Parliament.  In 
a  reaction  against  the  pacifists,  some  fifteen  years  or 
more  ago,  Mr.  Passy  finally,  with  others,  lost  his  seat 
in  the  Chamber,  but  he  lived  to  see  the  French  Parlia- 
ment with  a  larger  contingent  of  advanced  supporters 
of  the  arbitration  movement  than  probably  any  other 
of  the  greater  national  legislatures. 

In  1901,  when  the  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Par- 
liament having  in  charge  the  awarding  of  the  ])eace 
prizes  provided  for  by  the  will  of  Alfred  Nobel  were 
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ready  to  begin  the  distribution,  they  Beleeted  Mr.  Passy 
as  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  first  of  the  pacifists  to  be 
recognized  by  the  Foundation.  He  and  Henri  Dunant, 
founder  of  the  Bed  Cross,  were  awarded  the  prize  in 
equal  parts  that  first  year.  The  sum  thus  received 
enabled  Mr.  Passy  to  live  in  comfori:  the  last  decade  of 
his  long,  laborious  life. 

Mr.  Passy  continued  his  labors  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  as  he  was  able,  till  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death.  The  very  last  number  of  the  organ  of  the 
French  Arbitration  Society  (La  Paix  par  le  Droit)  to 
reach  our  office  contained  an  article  from  his  pen,  one 
of  a  valuable  series  of  biographical  sketches  which  he 
has  been  writing  on  "Those  Who  Ought  to  Be  Hon- 
ored," in  which  he  has  given  us  his  estimate  of  many 
distinguished  men  of  France  of  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, mostly  men  who  had  been  at  heart  pacifists  and 
more  or  less  actively  associated  with  the  peace  move- 
ment. He  lived  to  see  his  ideals  of  international  unity 
and  co-operation  and  of  the  pacific  adjustment  of  con- 
troversies far  on  the  way  toward  realization  in  and 
through  the  Hague  institutions,  and  he  died  in  the  firm 
faith  that  the  war  system,  with  all  its  horrors  and  in- 
humanities, is  doomed  to  disappear  from  the  society  of 
men  and  the  family  of  nations. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The     following     resolutions     wei'e 
\v    "*   Bin        adopted   by   the   executive   council   of 

the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
its  recent  meeting  in  Washington,  protesting  against 
the  proposal  to  introduce  rifle  practice  into  the  public 

schools  at  the  expense  of  the  national  treasury : 

• 

Whereas,  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate,  known  as 
S.  4142,  "A  bill  to  encourage  rifle  practice  and  promote 
a  patriotice  spirit  among  the  citizens  and  youth  of  the 
United  States,"  and  which  provides  for  rifle  practice  in 
public  schools,  etc.,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  persons  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  superintend  instruction  and  competition  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  including  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$100,000  to  promote  the  same;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  ^extravagant  expenditure  on 
naval  and  military  armaments  is  largely  borne  by  those 
least  able  to  pay  for  them — the  laboring  classes;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  executive  council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  in  regular  session  assembled 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  working  people  of  our  country,  protest  against  this 
tendency  to  enlarge  our  military  expenditures  and 
thereby  put  an  increasing  burden  on  the  people;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  the  enactment  of 
the  Warren  bill,  or  any  other  movement  toward  mili- 
tarizing our  school  system ;  that  such  a  purpose  or  tend- 


ency contains  serious  and  dangerous  possibilities  to 
diyert  the  activities  and  ideals  of  American  boyhood  to 
the  destructive  and  brutal  art  of  war,  rather  than  to  the 
activities  and  ideals  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  that  the  prop- 
osition contained  in  the  Warren  bill  is  un-American 
and  not  calculated  to  develop  the  best  conception  of 
patriotism  or  the  maintenance  of  the  national  spirit  of 
liberty;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  Senator  Briggs,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  the  name  of  its  executive  council. 


Prin^  Prince     Katsura,     ex-Premier     of  . 

Katsura's  Japan,  will  leave  Tokio  on  July  6th 

WoridTour.  for  a  tour  of  the  world.  He  is  en- 
trusted with  important  diplomatic  missions  to  Russia 
and  other  countries.  The  Prince  has  received  all  possible 
honors  in  Japan,  and  it  is  thought  he  may  be  selected 
as  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet  at  a  later  date.  He 
is  considered  the  greatest  present  statesman  in  Japan. 
The  main  object  of  his  tour  will  be  to  promote  friendly 
relations  between  Japan  and  foreign  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly to  increase  the  cordiality  of  the  present  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  was  first  concluded,  and,  later,  twice 
renewed  by  Prince  Katsura.  He  will  probably  spend 
about  three  months  in  Europe;  then,  unless  conditions 
in  the  Orient  demand  his  immediate  return,  he  will 
probably  come  to  America.  He  will  be  most  welcome, 
as  all  the  Japanese  visitors  are. 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  the   New 

••  Big  Work  for  York' J?t;«mno  Journal  for   May   28, 
vvomcn  ' 

repeats,  in  the  name  of  women,  the 

following  appeal  to  women : 

"The  time  is  ripe  for  the  women  of  America  to  take 
some  concerted  action  for  peace.  The  terrible  results 
of  war  fall  heavily  upon  women.  They  are  the  great 
sufferers.  No  true  mother  desires  to  bear  and  rear  sons 
for  the  horrors  of  the  battlefield. 

"Recently  two  great  apostles  of  peace — Count  Ap- 
ponyi,  of  Hungary,  and  Baron  de  Constant,  of  France — 
have  come  across  the  Atlantic  bearing  the  same  mes- 
sage— to  urge  the  United  States  Government  to  take 
the  initiative  in  securing  permanent  international  con- 
cord and  peace. 

"Count  Apponyi  said,  in  one  of  his  addresses:  'When 
you  settled  in  this  country  you  left  behind  you  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Old  World  which  were  burdensome. 
Its  animosities,  its  antagonisms,  its  hatreds  you  carried 
not  with  you.  This  fortunate  situation  lays  a  great  re- 
sponsibility upon  you.  We  appeal  to  you  for  assistance 
to  do  away  with  the  hateful  legacy  of  hatred  between 
men  who  fought  to  be  brethren,  this  is  the  object  of 
mv  mission  to  America.' 

"What  we  need  to  do,  what  we,  the  women  of  this 
countrv,  must  do  is  to  crvstallize  the  deep  and  strong 

•    •  • 
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peace  sentimerit  so  universal  in  our  land  into  a  positive, 
active,  enthusiastic  force  that  will  make  it  triumphant 
and  forever  put  an  end  to  militarism  and  war. 

"Let  us,  the  women  of  this  country,  join  hands  to 
secure  a  colossal  statue  of  peace  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Forts  at  the  entrance  of  this  canal 
would  place  our  country  in  the  rear  of  our  twentieth 
century  civilization,  a  humiliating  denial  of  our  Chris- 
tian profession,  as  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
a  disgraceful  contrast  to  our  'Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World,^  which  greets  all  who  reach  our  Eastern  shore. 
Such  a  statue  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  world- 
wide treaty  inaugurated  by  the  United  States,  which  we 
are  assured  will  soon  be  ratified  by  England,  Japan, 
and  the  Continental  European  Powers,  and  a  prophecy 
of  the  age  to  be.^' 

She  urges  all  the  women  of  America  to  unite  to  make 
this  movement  a  success.  She  declares  that  "forts  are 
out  of  date;  they  keep  the  idea  of  war  in  mind,  but  in 
this  age  of  airships  they  afford  no  protection  whatever. 
Why  not  sweep  them  away,  and  use  the  precious  land 
on  which  they  are  built  for  more  useful  purposes.  A 
colossal  statue  of  peace  would  be  an  exalting  and  up- 
lifting ideal  for  the  throng  to  hold  in  mind  as  they  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  It  would  not  bring  uni- 
versal peace  to  the  world  the  day  it  was  placed  there, 
but  it  would  aid  the  world  to  think  of  peace.^^ 


^•m 


What  the  Peace  Organizations  Are 

Doing. 

The  date  of  the  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  announced  to  meet  at  Geneva  on  the 
26th  of  August,  has  been  changed  to  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, immediately  following  the  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  which  meets  at  Geneva  on 
the  18th  of  September. 

The  Southern  California  Peace  Societ/s  fourth  an- 
nual peace  prize  contest  for  the  high  schools  of  south- 
em  California  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Los 
Angeles  high  school  on  the  evening  of  June  6.  The 
high  schools  of  four  cities  were  represented.  The  sub- 
ject for  this  year  was  "Industrial  Peace.^'  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  Wright  Hubbard,  of  the  San  Fernando 
high  school.  •His  subject  was  "The  Ultimate  ideal." 
The  second  prize  went  to  Leonard  Livemash,  of  the 
Huntington  Beach  high  school,  whose  subject  was  "An 
Industrial  Court  of  Appeals."  The  addresses  were  aJl 
good. 

At  its  annual  meeting  on  the  24th  of  May  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society  adopted  a  resolution  which  con- 
tained the  following  words: 

^With  a  permanent  court  of  nations  and  a  system  of 
arbitration  treaties  established  in  public  confidence,  as 
a  substitute  for  war,  the  society  hopes  that  the  reason 
for  the  excessive  armaments  of  today  will  be  removed, 
and  that  the  tremendous  military  and  naval  expenses 


which  press  upon  the  nations  will  be  reduced.  To  this 
end,  it  hopes  that  the  United  States  Government  may 
in  due  season  take  the  lead  in  adopting  such  legislation 
as  may  bring  about  this  desirable  result;  and  it  looks 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  growing  purpose  in  the  Naval 
Committee  of  Congress  in  urging  that  appropriations 
for  battleships  be  omitted  this  year" 

The  International  Law  Association  held  its  27th 
conference  in  Paris,  May  27  to  June  1,  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
Senator  Pomichon,  president  of  the  Paris  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, presided  at, the  opening  session,  and  made  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  Among  the  notable  jurists  present 
were  Lord  Justice  Kennedy  and  Justice  Phillimore,  of 
England;  Prof.  J.  D.  Lawson,  of  Columbia  University; 
Professor  Osterrieth,  of  Germany;  Marquis  Corsi,  of 
Italy;  Maitre  Labori,  the  famous  French  counsel; 
Maitre  Clunet,  president  of  the  association  last  year,  etc. 
Papers  were  read  on  arbitration,  on  numerous  questions 
of  private  and  public  international  law,  etc.  The  con- 
ference members  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  many 
distinguished  French  lawyers  at  the  country  home  of 
Maitre  Labori  at  Fontainebleau. 

The  New  York  Peace  Society,  which,  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  5th  of  June,  took  final  action  making 
itself  a  constituent  part  of  the  federation  of  the  peace 
societies  of  the  United  States  through  the  American 
Peace  Society,  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the 
city  and  State  for  larger  funds  with  which  to  carry  on 
its  increased  activities.  Its  present  income  is  less  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  including  the  six  thousand 
received  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  It  ought 
easily  to  get  the  additional  ten  thousand  for  which  it 
asks.  Situated  in  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  nation,  its  work  in  distributing  literature,  in  giving 
special  lectures,  in  holding  meetings  of  a  social  and  edu- 
cational character,  in  organizing  sections  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  in  offering  hospitality  to  distin- 
guished visitors  from  abroad,  etc.,  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance  and  ought  to  be  generously  supported.  The 
treasurer,  Mr.  Clark  Williams,  507  Fifth  avenue,  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  gifts  of  any  amount. 

Peace  Day  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  celebrated  by  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Jewish  Temple. 
The  meeting  had  been  organized  by  the  Utah  Peace 
Society,  and  Governor  William  Spry,  president  of  the 
society,  presided.  The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  James 
E.  Talmage.  The  other  speakers  were  Rabbi  Charles  J. 
Freund,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Richards,  and  Joseph  L.  Lewinsohn. 
Dr.  Talmage's  address,  which  was  a  very  strong  ar- 
raignment of  the  war  system,  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
enormous  burdens  which  the  militarism  of  the  day  im- 
poses upon  the  people.  Governor  Spry  read  a  letter 
from  President  Taft,  in  which  the  President  expressed 
the  wish  that  "their  efforts  might  promote  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  cause  of  international  peace."  The  Utah 
Peace  Society,  a  constituent  branch  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  will  organize  sections  in  several  cities  of 
the  State  the  coming  autumn  and  winter. 

At  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  on  May  17, 
the  Pugsley  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  arbitra- 
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tion  by  a  college  man  was  awarded  to  John  K.  Stark- 
weather, of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  student  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity. The  Mrs.  Elmer  Black  prize  of  $200  for  the  best 
essay  by  a  college  woman  was  awarded  to  Miss  Eunice 
Peter,  of  Chicago. 

The  Church  of  England  Peace  League  held  its  first 
annual  service  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  on  the  evening  of  May  14.  The  Bishop 
of  London,  Dr.  Hicks,  as  president  of  the  League, 
preached  a  strong  sermon  on  the  international  situa- 
tion. He  urged  that  the  first  need  of  England  was 
friendship  '"with  Germany,  and  pointed  out  ways  in 
which  the  Foreign  Office  by  more  open  and  democratic 
methods  could  promote  this  friendship.  "Nothing  im- 
pairs friendship  more  than  craft  and  reserve  and  insin- 
uation." The  old  argument  that  war  peculiarly  fathers 
the  manly  virtues  the  Bishop  had  no  sympathy  with. 
One  of  the  chief  supports  of  war  today  he  declared  to 
be  "vast  material  interests"  which  had  their  representa- 
tives in  the  press  and  in  Parliament  and  other  high 
places. 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Duttoii,  of  Columbia  University,  di- 
rector of  the  New  York- New  Jersey  Department  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  accompanied  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Kirch wey,  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  has  made  visits 
to  Albany,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse,  and  had  important 
interviews  with  prominent  men  in  these  cities.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  formation  of  committees  in  Albany 
and  Rochester  to  cooperate  with  the  New  York  Peace 
Society,  and  in  Syracuse  the  preliminary  arrangement 
for  what  it  is  expected  will  later  in  the  year  become  an 
important  section  of  the  State  Peace  Society.  Professor 
Dutton  found  much  interest  in  the  peace  movement  in 
all  these  cities. 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  It  was  announced  on  June  17  that  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment  have  in- 
vited Dr.  Hamiltdn  W.  Mabie  to  go  to  Japan  next 
autumn  in  exchange  for  the  visit  of  Dr.  Nitobe  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  Dr.  Mabie  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  will  spend  six  months  in  giving  courses 
of  lectures  in  the  universities  of  Japan.  We  have  every 
assurance  that  Dr.  Mabie  will  be  received  and  heard  in 
Japan  with  the  same  respect  and  cordiality  as  was  Dr. 
Nitobe  in  this  countrv. 

•if 

.  .  .  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  the  lecturer,  whose  bureau 
is  at  900  Fleming  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  giv- 
ing a  lecture  on  "America,  the  World's  Peace  Maker — A 
Study  of  Destiny."  It  has  been  well  spoken  of  where 
it  has  been  heard. 

...  At  a  luncheon  given  him  in  New  York  on  the  10th 
of  last  month  by  the  Federation  of  Churches,  Baron  de 
Neufville,  of  Frankfurt,  Germany,  whose  visit  to  this 
country  has  been  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  our  peace  work- 
ers, said  that  in  Germany  4,000  ministers  are  working 
for  peace  and  6,000  in  England.  The  Baron  is  urging 
the  creation  of  a  World  Church  Peace  League.  This 
srsrgestion  met  with  a  warm  response  from  the  ministers 
present  at  the  Church  Federation  luncheon. 

.  .  .  An  international  students'  club  has  just  been 
founded    jn    the    University    of    Gottingen,    Germany. 


Similar  clubs  were  organized  last  year  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Berlin,  Ijeipsic,  and  Munich.  Dr.  George  W. 
Nasmyth,  of  Cornell  University,  through  whose  influ- 
ence these  clubs  were  established,  has  recently  made  an 
extended  trip  to  the  East,  holding  conferences  with 
students  in  Prague,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Bucharest,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Athens.  During  this  trip  he  organized 
a  Cosmopolitan  Club  in  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
and  awakened  much  interest  in  the  several  universities 
in  the  International  Students'  Congress,  which  is  to  be 
held  next  year  in  the  United  States,  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

...  A  pamphlet  published  recently  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  (1  Madison  avenne,  New  York),  on 
"Sources  of  Speakers  and  Topics  for  Public  Lectures 
in  School  Buildings,''  lists  the  American  Peace  Society 
and  some  of  its  constituent  branches  with  various  topics 
for  addresses  in  the  school  buildings. 

.  .  .  It  is  semi-officiallv  announced  that  a  conference 
l)etween  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  King  of  England  will  take  place  at  Kiel,  in  July 
or  August,  at  which  a  ])asis  of  lasting  peace  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and  that  following  this  meeting  the  Czar  will 
issue  a  new  peace  pronunciamento  to  the  powers. 

.  .  .  At  its  recent  General  Assembly,  held  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
placed  itself  on  record  as  favoring  universal  peace,  and 
gave  assurance  to  all  those  who  are  working  toward  that 
end  that  Presbyterians  are  praying  and  working  for  the 
reign  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  for  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  for  the  consequent  fraternizing  of  the  na- 
tions. 


... 


"For  the  palace  of  peace  at  The  Hague,  Holland 
itself  has  provided  the  grounds,  and  in  addition  seven 
painted  tablets  for  the  main  staircase  and  four  paintings 
for  the  assembly  room.  The  door  of  bronze  and  iron 
comes  from  Belgium,  while  England's  gift  is  four 
stained  glass  windows  for  the  assembly  room.  France 
gives  Gobelin  tapesty;  Germany,  a  monumental  entry 
gate  for  the  park;  Italy,  marble;  Switzerland,  a  marvel- 
ous clock,  and  Turkey,  a  fine  carpet ;  Nonvay  and  Swe- 
den supply  the  granite;  Denmark,  a  fountain  for  the 
courtyard;  the  United  States,  a  monument  for  the  ter- 
race. From  China  come  four  costly  vases.  .Japan's 
contribution  is  some  wonderfully  worked  wall  hangings. 
Russia,  Argentina,  Chile,  Austria,  and  Hungary  are  also 
represented." 

.  .  .  At  the  celebration  of  the  eighteenth  of  May  at 
Canon  City.  Colorado,  beautiful  silk  flags  were  awarded 
to  the  winners  in  the  prize  essay  contest  in  which  a 
number  of  the  pupils  had  taken  part.  The  prize  for  the 
best  essav  on  "The  Modern  Peace  Movement"  was  won 
by  Miss  Mabel  Wilson,  a  sophomore  in  the  high  school. 
The  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  "Loyalty  to  My  Coun- 
try" went  to  Harold  Sprinkle,  of  the  eighth  grade. 
Both  essays  were  read  at  the  public  meel'ng  and  were 
much  enjoyed. 

.  .  .  The  House  of  Representatives  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, introduced  by  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  extend- 
ing for  two  years  the  tinu*  in  which  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion, so  much  talked  of  two  years  ago,  may  be  appointed 
bv  the  President.  The  resolution  also  continues  the 
appropriation  of  $10,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission, 
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.  .  .  In  the  Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Prize  Contest,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  May, 
Occidental  College  won  first  prize  and  the  University 
of  Southern  California  seconds 


«  •  • 


A  life-size  portrait  of  President  Taft,  just  fin- 
ished, is  to  hang  in  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague. 
The  portrait  was  suggested  by  Queen  Wilhelmina.  It 
has  been  painted  by  Theodore  Molkenboer,  of  Amster- 
dam. 

...  A  Canadian  conmiittee  to  assist  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  celebration  of  the  hundred  years  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  cre- 
ated at  Ottawa  on  June  4.  Many  prominent  Canadians 
interested  themselves  in  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee, among  whom  were  Senator  Cox,  Senator  Dan- 
durand.  Sir  Louis  Jette,  Sir  Alexander  Lacoste,  Sir 
William  MacKenzie,  Sir  W.  K.  Meredith,  Sir  William 
Mulock,  and  Sir  Edmund  Walker. 

.  .  .  The  government  of  New  Zealand  is  finding  great 
opposition  to  the  defense  act,  which  came  into  operation 
two  years  ago  and  provides  for  the  compulsory  militar}- 
training  of  all  males  from  boyhood.  Many  "lads  have 
refused  to  take  the  oath  under  the  act,  ^nd  have  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  consequence.  The  dislike 
of  the  act  is  so  great  among  the  people  that  the  cabinet 
is  already  contemplating  a  modification  of  it. 

...  In  the  first  annual  contest  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Oratorical  Association,  held  at  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  the  25th  of  May,  J.  C.  Emerson,  of 
the  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  won  first  place.  His 
subject  was  "America  and  the  Peace  Problem  in  the 
Orient."  The  peace  boys  are  winning  in  nearly  all  of 
the  general  oratorical  contests  in  which  they  take  part. 

.  .  .  What  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  peace 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
was  held  at  York,  Pa.,  on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  as  a  part 
of  the  National  Conference  of  the  Brethren  Churches. 
It  was  attended  by  about  6,000  persons,  and  a  deter- 
mined stand  was  taken  by  the  delegates  against  war 
of  any  kind  for  any  reason.  The  speakers  were  P.  B. 
Fitzwater,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Daniel  Hayes,  of  Vir- 
ginia; W.  S.  Long,  of  Altoona,  and  W.  J.  Swigart,  of 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Welcome  to  the  Baroness  von  Suttner. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  president  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  sends  us 
the  following  statement: 

Bertha  von  Suttner,  the  great  champion  of  the  cause 
of  peace,  arrived  for  her  second  visit  to  the  United 
>State8  on  Monday,  June  17.  She  came  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs  to  address  their 
convention  in  San  Francisco.  An  extended  lecture  tour 
is  to  follow,  which  will  keep  her  M'ith  us  till  far  into 
winter. 

The  steamer  New  York,  which  brought  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner  to  our  shores,  was  due  in  New  York  Sun- 
day, but  was  detained  by  heavy  fog.  Early  Monday 
morning  a  delegation,  representative  of  the  American 
peace  movement,  was  at  the  dock  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice to  go  out  with  the  revenue  cutter  to  meet  the  dis- 
tinguished  guest.    It   consisted   of   Mr,    William    H. 


Sliort,  representing  the  New  York  Peace  Society;  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Haskell,  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  and 
Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  of  the  German-American  Peace  So- 
siety,  as  special  representative  of  the  International  Con- 
ciliation Association.  After  several  hours'  waiting  at 
the  Battery  the  fog  had  lifted  sufiSciently  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  revenue  cutter  to  start.  But  it  took 
from  nine  to  one  o'clock  before  the  New  York,  which 
had  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  the  evening  before,  steamed 
up  to  Quarantine.  In  the  meantime  the  delegates  re- 
ceived an  object-lesson  in  internationalism  while  the 
revenue  ofiicers  boarded  a  German,  two  English,  a 
French,  a  Cuban,  a  Greek,  and  two  Norwegian  steamers. 
The  last  named  were  engaged  in  the  trade  between  New 
York  and  Central  America — in  perfect  safety,  though 
their  route,  from  beginning  to  end,  lies  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  the  country'  whose  flag  protects  them — 
and  that  flag  is  not  backed  by  any  navy. 

The  delegates,  accompanied  by  Mr.  William  B.  Fea- 
kins,  who  is  to  manage  the  Eastern  lecture  tour  for 
Frau  von  Suttner,  boarded  the  New  York  at  last  and 
found  the  Baroness  on  the  upper  deck,  well  pleased  with 
her  unexpected  greeting.  She  is  looking  much  stronger 
than  on  her  former  visit  to  America  in  1904.  The  for- 
malities connected  with  the  landing  were  quickly  at- 
tended to,  and  at  2  o'clock  the  steamer  docked  at  her 
pier.  Shortly  afterwards  the  party  reached  the  Hotel 
Astor,  where  a  number  of  representative  peace  workers 
were  assembled  at  a  luncheon,  on  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Untermver. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  view  that  met  the 
Baroness  when  she  entered  the  room  and  received  the 
welcome  of  so  many  enthusiastic  faces  who  had  gathered 
around  the  festive  board,  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers.  Prof.  Felix  Adler  presided,  and  made  the 
speech  of  welcome,  to  which  Baroness  von  Suttner 
answered  with  a  few  appropriate  words.  Several  other 
speeches  followed,  in  which  unconsciously  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage  assumed  a  part  almost  as  prominent 
as  the  cause  of  peace.  The  meeting,  however,  had  to 
break  up  rather  soon,  as  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited 
was  to  take  the  Baroness  to  Chicago,  from  which  she 
traveled  by  the  Woman's  Federation  special  train  to 
San  Francisco.  The  friends  of  peace  and  all  admirers 
of  Bertha  von  Suttner  owe  a  debt  of  special  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  Untermver,  the  chairman  of  the  Tv»adies'  Social 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  for  doing 
the  honors  of  our  countrv  in  such  a  charminsc  and  mag- 
nificent  manner  and  making  this  welcome  such  an  en- 
joyable function  for  all  concerned. 


»•-♦- 


New  England  Organized  for  Peace. 
Rhode  Island  Comes  Into  the  Federation. 

The  T^hode  Island  Peace  Society  has  voted  to  become 
a  constituent  branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
The  annual  meetins:  of  the  soeietv  was  held  in  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  Providence,  Sunday  evening, 
Mav  26.  Charles  Sisson  presided  and  T^obert  P.  Gif- 
fonl  acted  as  secretary.  An  address  on  the  development 
of  the  world-peace  movement,  with  illustrations  from 
recent  diplomatic  history,  was  made  bv  Br.  Jame^  Ti. 
Tryon,  director  of  the  New  England  department  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  followed  by  explanations 
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of  the  branch  society  system.  By  the  vote  of  the  Ehode 
Island  Peace  Society  the  terms  of  admission  are  to  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  of  the 
national  organization^  but  the  details  of  afiiliation  are 
left  to  the  trustees  of  the  State  association  acting  in 
conference  with  the  Washington  office. 

The  Ehode  Island  Peace  Society,  formed  in  1819,  is 
the  oldest  State  peace  society  in  the  United  States  and 
the  only  one  in  continuous  existence  since  the  early 
days.  All  other  State  peace  societies  became  merged 
with  the  national  society  after  its  formation  in  1828 
or  dropped  out  of  existence  in  some  other  way,  none  of 
the  strong  societies  of  New  England,  neither  the  Con- 
necticut nor  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  retaining 
its  own  form  and  name.  The  first  of  the  State  socie- 
ties in  New  England  to  come  into  the  federation  on  the 
branch  society  plan  of  1908  was  the  new  Connecticut 
Peace  Society,  which  was  organized  shortly  before  that 
time.  The  second  was  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 
organized  April  27,  1911.  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  Vermont  came  next  in  January,  February,  and 
May  of  this  year.  The  entrance  of  Rhode  Island  into 
the  federation  completes  the  organization  of  five  State 
branches  in  New  England  in  a  single  year. 

The  officers  of  the ^ Rhode  Island  Society  are:  Hon- 
orary president,  James  H.  Chace;  president,  Charles 
Sisson ;  vice-presidents.  Dr.  Seth  K.  Gifford,  Charles  P. 
Roundy,  Thomas  J.  Battey;  secretary,  Robert  P.  Gif- 
ford; treasurer,  Willis  H.  White. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  directors  of  the*  society  to 
secure  an  executive  secretary  and  to  have  a  State  head- 
quarters in  the  business  center  of  Providence.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  the  influence  of  Rhode  Island 
count  in  the  peace  movement  of  the  future  as  never 
before. 

A  list  of  honorary  vice-presidents,  composed  of  in- 
fluential citizens  of  the  State,  will  soon  be  chosen  and 
the  campaign  of  work  fully  inaugurated. 


The  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  the 
Connecticut  Peace  Society. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Society  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  of  the  constituent  branches  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.  We  are  glad  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing short  account,  sent  us  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Rod- 
ney W.  Roundy,  of  its  annual  meeting  and  dinner  at 
Waterbury,  on  Jime  IT: 

It  is  the  persistent  policy  of  the  Connecticut  Peace 
Society  to  become  more  thoroughly  representative  of 
State-wide  interests  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  peace 
movement.  To  do  so,  a  yevy  successful  meeting  was 
held  on  the  17th  of  June,  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  A 
dinner  was  given  the  society  in  the  evening  by  the  Water- 
bury Business  Men^s  Association,  at  which  Dr.  True- 
blood  and  President  Call  were  enthusiastically  received 
as  the  speakers.  Both  men  were  at  their  best,  and  re- 
ceived most  hearty  treatment  by  the  men  who  listened 
to  them.  The  development  of  peace  sentiment  in  the 
Waterbury  community  was  much  enlarged  on  this  happy 
occasion. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon. 

A  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Connecticut  Society 


during  the  past  year  has  been  the  publication  of-  *'The 
Beginning  of  the  Peace  Movement,"  by  Prof.  Curtis  M. 
Geer,  of  the  department  of  church  history  of  the  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary.  This  address  was  first 
given  before  the  students  of  the  seminary,  and  has  found 
circulation  through  our  publication  as  well  as  through 
the  Hartford  Seminary  Record. 

The  work  of  the  secretary,  as  sketched  in  his  report, 
showed  a  large  circularization  in  behalf  of  the  treaties 
of  arbitration  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
and  this  country  and  France,  respectively.  A  goodly 
number  of  churches,  religious  and  educational  organiza- 
tions sent  resolutions  to  the  Connecticut  Senators. 

Four  thousand  copies  of  tlie  peace  day  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  the  American  School  Peace  League,  arid  sent 
out  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
were  circulated  by  this  society  to  the  schools  of  the 
State,  through  the  State  board  of  educatioil.  The  re- 
maining reports  of  the  New  England  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Congress  wer?  ^ent  to  the  public  libraries  and 
high  school  libraries  of  the  State. 

The  society  has  preFented  the  claims  of  Elihu  Burritt 
for  a  memorial  statue  at  the  State  capitol  to  the  State 
commission  on  sculpture. 

The  present  membership  of  the  society  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six. 

It  is  purposed  soon  to  print  a  booklet  containing  a 
historical  statement  of  our  Connecticut  Peace  Society, 
its  constitution  and  by-laws,  available  literature,  sum- 
mary' of  important  facts  of  peace  and  arbitration,  and 
other  interesting  items. 

The  society  has  opened  headquarters  for  its  work  at 
177  Asylum  street,  Hartford,  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Con- 
necticut Bible  Society.  Here  the  secretary  will  spend 
some  of  his  time,  a  clerical  assistant  will  always  be  in 
attendance,  and  peace  literature  will  be  displayed. 

It  was  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  to  request  the 
Advocate  of  Peace  to  print  the  following  resolutions 
as  passed  at  the  business  session: 

Resolutions. 

For  the  extension  of  the  substitution  by  contracting 
nations  of  the  principles  of  international  law  in  place 
of  the  methods  of  force  and  violence,  we  pledge  our 
support  to  tliose  large  endeavors  making  for  a  code  of 
international  law,  for  an  international  court  of  justice, 
and  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  nations  before  such  a 
court. 

We  call  upon  all  churches,  schools,  and  beneficent 
societies  to  lend  their  sympathies  and  support  to  the 
world-wide  struggle  of  the  peoples  to  rid  themselves  of 
unreasonable  war. 

We  express  anew  our  faith  that  the  legislative  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  the  recurrent  Hague  conferences, 
the  adjudicating  powers  embodied  in  the  international 
court  of  prize  and  in  the  international  court  of  justice, 
all  but  completed,  together  with  the  executive  force  of 
public  opinion,  constitute  a  reasonable  hope  of  an  ulti- 
mate and  effective  substitute  for  war. 

We  therefore  urge  our  Government,  and  all  in  au- 
thority, to  spare  no  efforts  to  enable  the  coming  Hague 
conference  to  perfect  these  three  great  agencies  for  the 
establishment  of  obligatory  arbitration  and  the  over- 
throw of  burdening  armaments. 

We  record  our  profound  regret  that  the  arbitration 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  proposed  and 
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championed  by  President  Taft,  were  not  passed  by  th6 
Senate  in  substantially  their  original  form.  We  ex- 
press our  hope  that  the  principles  involved  in  those 
treaties  may  be  kept  actively  before  the  world  until  they 
become  incorporated  as  the  abiding  practice,  first,  of 
these  three  great  nations,  and  then  of  all  governments, 
in  accord  with  that  broadening  spirit  characteristic  of 
modem  international  fraternity. 

We  welcome  the  glad  news  of  extended  areas  of  serv- 
ice for  our  American  Peace  Society  and  of  the  spirit  of 
generous  co-operation  evident  on  every  hand  among  the 
organizations  working  for  the  abolition  of  war. 

We  reaffirm  the  ancient  principles  of  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill/^  of  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/'  of  "Every  one 
who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment/'  of  "Love  your  enemies,''  of  "Pray  for  them 
that  persecute  you/'  of  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  Qod  /'  of  "All  things 
therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them." 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  in- 
terest and  zeal  of  the  Waterbury  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation in  arranging  for  the  banquet  this  evening,  and 
for  the  addresses  so  well  calculated  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Peace  Society,  and  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
First  Church   in  opening  its  rooms  for  our   annual 

meeting. 

^  ♦-♦ 

The  British  Peace  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society,  held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  London,  on  the  8th  of  May,  was  the 
96th  anniversary  of  the  venerable  society,  which  was 
founded  by  William  Allen  and  a  few  of  his  friends  in 
1816.  A  number  of  prominent  public  men  were  in 
attendance,  among  whom  were  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Lord  Advocate  Ure,  Sir  Herbert  Roberts,  M.  P. ;  Canon 
W.  L.  Crane,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.  P.;  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  Sir  Wm.  P.  Byles,  M.  P.;  Baron 
de  Forest,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Murray  Macdonald,  and 
others.  The  president  of  the  society,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  A. 
Pease,  M.  P.,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  that — 

"In  the  whole  history  of  the  society  no  year  had  been 
so  full  of  encouragement  as  the  twelve  months  through 
which  they  had  just  passed.  Nations  were  vicing  with 
one  another  in  expressions  of  friendship,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  realized  that  the  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion were  being  more  and  more  directed  to  preparations 
of  an  unprecedented  magnitude  in  connection  with  pro- 
vision for  war.  Again,  by  the  improved  methods  of 
communication  and  the  more  rapid  transit  of  commodi- 
ties, nations  were  being  brought  closer  and  closer  to 
one  another.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  in  recent  years 
there  had  been  an  increased  disposition  on  the  part  of 
diplomatists  to  adopt  a  straightforward  and  open  sys- 
tem of  communication  one  with  another.  At  the  same 
time,  it  seemed  that  more  questions  arose  presenting 
situations  of  very  serious  moment.  The  increase  of  con- 
troversial questions  was  attributed  in  some  quarters  to 
the  growth  of  diplomatic  frankness,  but  he  desired  to 
point  out  that  in  former  times  the  circuitous  phrases 
employed  to  veil  reservations  sometimes  led  to  imme- 
diate war.  He  believed  the  present  tendency  was  to 
enable  misunderstandings  to  disappear.  They  were  all 
anxious  to  devote  the  resources  of  their  country  to  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  the  development  of  education  and 


social  reform,  and  yet  jthey  realized  that  governments 
were  dissipating  their  wealth  in  unproductive  engines 
for  slaughter  of  human  beings,  and  for  the  production 
of  suffering.  No  class  had  been  more  opposed  to  war 
than  the  masses  of  organized  labor.  He  supposed  there 
were  very  few  writers  in  the  press  who  did  not  do  their 
utmost  as  individuals  to  try  to  prevent  war  breaking 
out  between  nations,  yet  the  headlines  which  they  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  their  newspapers  did  excite  sus- 
picion among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  (Cheers.) 
Any  strange  feeling  which  existed  during  the  past  year 
between  Germany  and  the  British  people  he  believed  to 
be  largely  attributable  to  facts  of  this  kind.  During 
the  year  they  had  settled  by  arbitration  one  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  German  people  in  connection  with  the 
boundaries  around  Walfisch  Bay.  He  deplored  the 
postponement  of  the  arbitration  treaty  with  the  United 
States ;  but  if  it  should  come  next  year,  as  they  prayed 
it  would,  they  would  feel  that  something  real  had  been 
attained  to  mark  the  centenary  of  peace  which  would 
then  have  been  established  between  the  American  na- 
tion and  their  country." 

A  resolution  presented  by  the  Tjord  Advocate  was 
adopted  deploring  the  continuance  of  the  war  between 
Italy  and  Turkey,  expressing  regret  that  the  efforts  of 
President  Taft  to  establish  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration had  not,  so  far,  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  the  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  peace,  reaffirming  confidence  in  the  method 
of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  all  international 
disputes,  and  rejoicing  in  the  manifest  progress  of  the 
world  in  the  direction  of  universal  peace. 

The  society,  the  annual  report  shows,  has  carried  on 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  work  during  the  year,  a  total  of 
more  than  550  addresses  and  meetings  standing  to  the 
account  of  the  secretary  and  the  other  agents.  Ijantem 
lectures  have  been  extensively  used.  The  committee 
are  appealing  for  a  million  shillings  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  extensive  plans.  They  ought  easily  to 
fret  this  sum. 

Notes  on  the  Recent  Development  of  the 
Peace  Movement  in  Japan. 

By  Gilbert  Bowies,  Bns:H8h  Secretary  of  the  Japan  Peace 

Society. 

Hague  Day  Meeting:  On  May  18  a  large  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  Kanda,  Tokio, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society.  The 
speakers  were :  Hon.  S.  Ebara,  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  society,  recently  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Peers;  Mr.  K.  S.  Inui,  the  Japanese  peace  lecturer 
from  America;  Dr.  T.  Terao,  formerly  professor  in  the 
Imperial  University,  who  spoke  on  his  experiences  in 
China  as  an  adviser  of  the  Canton  government;  Baron 
Shibusawa,  the  prince  of  Japanese  business  men,  who 
gave  his  voice  strongly  against  the  idea  that  war  makes 
for  the  prosperity  of  a  nation ;  Baron  Sakatani,  ex-Min- 
ister  of  Finance,  execntive  vice-president  of  the  Japan 
Peace  Society,  explained  the  importance,  the  nature,  and 
the  progress  of  the  peace  movement. 

At  the  same  hour  a  union  meeting  of  English-speak- 
ing students  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Japan 
branch  of  the  International  Peace  Forum,  at  the  Central 
Universitv. 
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WorJc  of  Mr.  K.  8,  Inui:  In  March,  Mr.  K.  S.  Inui, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Beadle,  reached  Japan  on 
their  world  tour  in  the  interests  of  peace,  coming  via 
India  from  England  and  Scotland,  where  they  had 
many  opportunities  for  peace  work.  In  Tokio,  Mr. 
Inui  has  spoken  in  Enghsh  and  Japanese  before  large 
audiences,  besides  addressing  a  numl)er  of  schools. 
Other  engagements  are  now  being  arranged  for  him. 
He  had  his  largest  meeting  in  Osaka,  the  city  of  great 
meetings.  He  spent  some  weeks  in  Kobe,  giving  peace 
addresses  there  and  in  other  cities  within  reach.  It  is 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Inui  and  Mr.  Beadle  to  complete 
their  world  tour  bv  a  visit  to  Honolulu  en  route  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  they  hope  to  spend  the  autumn. 

Special  Peace  Edition  of  the  Osaka  Morning  Sun: 
Largely  through  the  personal  efforts  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  N.  Kato.  executive  secretary  of  the  Osaka  branch  of 
the  Japan  Peace  Society,  the  editorial  management  of 
the  Osaka  i4.vfl/n',  said  to  have  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  in  Japan,  published  a  special  peace  issue 
on  June  2.  The  near  approach  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot's 
visit  to  Japan  gave  a  natural  occasion  for  a  special  pre- 
sentation of  the  peace  movement  to  the  public.  Among 
the  illustrations  were  photographs  of  Dr.  Eliot,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  the  Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague. 

30  KouN  Cho,  Mita,  Tokio,  June  7,  1912. 


Visualized  Peace. 

By  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Qiice. 

(Mri.  Orica  in  President  of  the  Home  nnd  School  League  of  Pennsyl- 
vaniR.— Ed.) 

There  are  easier  tasks  in  life  than  clothing  the  in- 
ward graces  with  an  outward  and  visible  form,  yet  that 
is  what  the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society 
succeeded  in  doing  most  happily  at  the  annual  carnival 
of  the  Home  and  School  League,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  May  18. 

The  thousands  who  saw  the  "Peace  Pageant,"*  both 
afternoon  and  evening,  on  that  occasion,  will  not  soon 
forget  it. 

The  'yearly  "getting  together"  of  the  homes  and  the 
schools  of  the  city  through  the  representatives  of  over 
a  hundred  organizations  is  an  event  counted  upon  by 
all  interested. 

This  year  the  event  was  called  a  "Carnival  of  Flow- 
ers" because  everything  presented,  whether  in  the  booths 
or  on  the  stage,  was  framed  in  a  setting  of  flowers. 

Naturally  enough  the  flower  chosen  'as  the  emblem 
of  peace  was  the  lily.  As  the  curtain  rose  upon  the 
thirty  young  girls  from  the  Friends'  School,  of  German- 
town,  dressed  in  soft,  white,  clinging  'robes  of  Grecian 
effect,  with  lilies  wreathed  about  them  or  carried  high 
in  uplifted  arms,  a  sigh  of  deep  appreciation  rose  from 
the  audience.  That,  coupled  with  the  'pure  beauty  ot 
the  group  and  the  deep  significance  of  the  thing  for 
which  they  stood,  thrilled  all  hearts.  The  band  played 
gentle  music  with  a  swinging  rhythm,  to  which  the  girls 
formed  slowlv  into  line,  marching  and  counter-march- 
ing as  they  followed  with  unbroken  step  the  four  lead- 
ers who  carried,  poised  to  the  lip,  gilded  trumpets  from 
whiqh  floated  banners  of  white  bearing  the  single  word 
"Pax"  in  golden  letters. 

After  some  ten  minutes  of  weaving  and  interweaving 
of  conventional  drill,  which  at  times  brought  the  lilies 


into  one  great  mass,  or  again  formed  them  archwise  over 
the  heads  of  an  unfolding  circle,  the  ranks  of  these 
"Messengers  of  Peace"  parted,  and,  falling  in  from  the 
farthest  point  in  the  rear  of  the  stage,  one  of  the  number 
walked  down  between  the  lines  of  her  comrades  through 
a  veil  of  lily  blooms,  and,  pausing  near  'the  footlights, 
repeated,  in  the  sweet  tones  of  young  womanhood,  the 
lines  of  "0  Beautiful,  My  Country."  The  tense  silence 
of  the  vast  audience  as  the  last  words  dropped  from  the 
girPs  lips  bespoke  the  deep  emotions  stirred: 

"Oh,  Beautiful,  our  Country. 

Round  thee  in  love  w^e  draw; 
Thine  is  the  grace  of  freedom, 

The  Majesty  of  law. 
Be  righteousness  thy  scepter, 

Justice  thy  diadem ; 
And  in  thy  shining  forehead 

Be  Peace,  the  crowning  gem." 

The  speaker  slipped  back  into  the  group  amid  wav- 
ing lilies,  the  trumpeters  started  the  march  again,  and 
to  the  strains  of  "America,"  which  brought  the  audi- 
ence to  its  feet,  the  beautiful  pageant  faded  from  view. 

"Oh,"  sighed  a 'little  tot  on  the  front  row  as  the  cur- 
tain fell,  "the  angels  have  gone!"  "But  what  did  it 
mean  ?"  said  the  small  boy  beside  her,  to  whom  a  teacher 
had  just  been  explaining  that  Pax  was  the  Jjatin  word 
for  Peace. 

"Why,"  answered  the  little  one,  "t^  means  the  Christ- 
ma.^  angels  who  sing  good-will  and  peace." 

And  by  that  answer  were  we  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  it  takes  the  heart  of  a  child  to  rightly  interpret  the 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Any  one  desiring  fui-ther  details  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  such  a  pageant  can  secure  the  same  by  ad- 
dressing Miss  Emma  Blakiston,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Arbitration  and  Peace  Association,  2042  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. 


How  to  Have  Peace  in  the  World. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  held  in  the 
New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  at  the  end  of  April, 
Hon.  William  Sulzer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  said 
some  impressive  things  in  regard  to  international  peace, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  citing: 

"We  want  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That 
is  easv.  We  can  have  it  if  we  want  it.  All  we  need  to 
do  is  just  to  live  up  to  the  golden-rule  law  of  nations, 
and  ^Do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  us.'  That  is  all — and  it  is  all  so  simple  and  so 
easy. 

******* 

"We  shall  never  have  peace  in  the  world  until  we  have 
common  sense  in  the  world.  We  shall  never  have  com- 
mon sense  in  the  world  until  we  get  over  our  national 
pride  and  national  prejudice  and  national  selfishness 
and  national  injustice.  Nations  are  all  more  or  lesjr 
human.  Historv'  teaches  us  that  nearly  all  the  great 
wars  of  the  world  have  been  fought  for  conquest.  We 
should  put  an  end  to  wars  of  conquest.     It  could  easily 
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be  accomplished  if  all  the  great  nations  could  once 
agree  that  no  nation  should  be  permitted  to  take  by 
force  anything  from  any  other  nation.  That  would 
settle  it.  That  would  reduce  war  to  a  minimum.  We 
shall  never  be  able,  however,  to  go  that  far  along  the 
road  to  peace  and  progress  and  true  civilization  until 
by  common  consent  all  the  nations  of  the  world  agree 
to  establish  an  international  high  court  of  justice.  In 
our  States  we  have  courts,  and  we  have  sheriffs  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  the  courts.  In  the  National  Govern- 
ment-we  have  courts,  and  we  have  marshals  to  execute 
the  decrees  of  these  courts.  When  individuals  have 
trouble  they  do  not  settle  the  dispute  now,  as  of  old,  by 
combat,  but  they  get  a  law^'er  and  take  the  case  into 
court.  When  the  case  is  tried  and  decided,  that  settles 
the  controversy,  no  matter  which  side  4s  dissatisfied, 
because  there  is  the  power  of  the  court — the  sheriff — 
to  put  the  judgment  into  execution.  So  to  bring  about 
imiversal  peace  we  must  begin  by  establishing  an  inter- 
national high  court  of  justice  on  whose  bench  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  represented.  Whenever  a 
nation  has  a  grievance  against  another  nation,  before  it 
can  go  to  war  about  the  controversy,  it  must  take  the 
matter  into  the  international  high  court  of  justice,  and 
when  the  court  renders  its  judgment,  the  nations  which 
are  parties  to  it  must  be  bound  by  it.  When  we  get 
such  an  international  high  court  of  justice  and  an  in- 
ternational code  of  laws  founded  on  righteousness  and 
justice,  the  bright  day  of  peace  will  he  at  hand  and 
cruel  war  for  conquest  will  be  no  more.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  peace  reign  on  earth,  with  goodwill  to  all 
nations,  and  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  civilization  will  walk  hand  in  hand  from 
the  Occident  to  the  Orient,  and  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  the  other.^' 


-♦♦•^ 


Death  of  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt. 

The  death,  in  Washington,  on  May  23,  of  Hon.  John 
W.  Hoyt,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  has  removed  from  among 
us  a  friend  of  peace  of  more  than  usual  worth.  It  is 
true  that,  though  connected  with  the  American  Peace 
Society  for  about  twenty  years  as  a  vice-president,  and 
having  been  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  he 
never  engaged  much  in  actual  peace  propaganda;  but 
his  general  work  was,  much  of  it,  such  as  to  promote 
among  peoples,  races,  and  nations  the  principles  and 
dispositions  out  of  which  peace  inevitably  springs.  The 
range  of  his  services  was*very  wide.  Graduated  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1849,  afterwards  taking 
degrees  in  both  law  and  medicine,  holding  professor- 
ships in  chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence  for  a  few 
years,  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  Eepublican 
party  and  the  promotion  of  its  principles  for  many 
years,  serving  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin 
Fanner  for  ten  years,  and  for  a  longer  period  as  man- 
aging officer  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, during  which  time  he  did  much  to  promote  the 
endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  going  in  1862  as  Wisconsin's  Commissioner  to  the 
London  Universal  Exhibition  and  in  1867  as  United 
States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposi- 
tion— ^he  in  these  ways  touched  life  at  many  points  and 
always  in  a  constructive  way.     He  assisted  ^n  reorgan- 


izing the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  obtained  for  it 
increased  lands  and  endowments,  and  the  location  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  the  seat  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  did  much  for  the 'Missouri  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  He  founded,  in  1870,  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  'and  Letters,  and  for 
years  served  as  its  president.  He  was  acting  Chief 
U.  'S.  Commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Universal  Exposi- 
tion in  1873,  and  president  of  its  international  jury  for 
education  and  science.  From  1874  to  1876  he  was  Wis- 
consin's Eailway  Commissioner  during  the  "Granger 
War,^^  and  also  State  'Commissioner  of  Water  Routes  to 
the  Seaboard.  In  1876  he  was  U.  S.  Commissioner  to 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition,  and  president 
of  its  international  jury  for  education  and  science.  He 
spent  much  *time  trying  to  secure  the  improvement  of 
commercial  relations  between  this  country  and  the  re- 
publics south  of  us.  He  was  offered  the  mission  to 
Switzerland,  but  declined  it.  In  1876  he  accepted,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  'President  Hayes,  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  where  he  did 
much  for  developing  the  Territory  in  many  directions. 
He  served  afterwards  for  a  time  as  president  of  the 
new  University  of  Wyoming.  He  organized  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Russian.  Famine  Relief  Committee  of 
the  United  States  in  1891-2.  In  1893  'he  was  special 
representative  for  foreign  affairs  on  the  Bureau  of 
Awards  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  where 
he  prevented  the  foreign  exhibits  from  being  finally 
withdrawn  because  'of  dissatisfaction  with  the  manage- 
ment. In  all  these  and  other  equally  important  posi- 
tions he  rendered  the  highest  order  of  service  to  his  own 
country  and  the  world.  He  spent  much  of  his  later 
life  'in  Washington  in  promoting  his  plan  of  a  true 
national  university  at  the  seat  of  government,  which  he 
had  first  taken  up  at  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  1869.  The  life  of  "Governor  Hoyt,''  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  furnishes  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  way  in  which  a  man  who  is  actuated  by  high  prin- 
ciples and  sane  ideals  may  make  all  his  work,  in  what- 
ever field,  tell  for  the  promotion  of  the  true  interests  of 
his  own  country  and  of  all  others  at  the  same  time. 
The  true  peacemaker's  reward  is  his. 


Address  at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Con- 
ference, May  16,  1912. 

By  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen: 
With  all  of  you  I  sorrow  for  the  practical  defeat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  treaties  of  arbitration.  We  were  so  jubi- 
lant a  year  ago  in  this  conference,  and  we  had  come  'so 
near  to  this  advanced  step  in  the  cause  of  peace,  that 
we  are  sadly  disappointed  now.  There  is  no  good  in 
concealing  this  disappointment;  but  there  should  be  a 
steady  resolution  to  keep  at  the  work  until  this  great 
step  'toward  peace  shall  'have  been  finally  accomplished. 

One  thing  we  may  at  least  rejoice  over — ^the  most  ad- 
vanced step  has  been  taken  in  all  the  history  of  the  ages. 
For  the  first  time  the  responsible  head  of  a  great  gov- 
ernment has  put  himself  unequivocally  and  fairly  on 
the  side  of  imiversal  peace.  (Applause.)  And  how- 
ever long  may  be  the  waiting,  however  disheartening 
may  be  some  of  the  battles  of  the  future,  it  is  a  great 
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thing  that  the  executive  head  of  one  of  the  three  or  four 
greatest  nations  of  the  world  has  put  his  Government, 
his  administration,  and  himself  on  the  <side  of  universal 
peace. 

^or,  if  you  look  at  this  thing  in  the  light  of  the 
world's  history,  is  there  cause  for  disappointment — ^that 
is,  permanent  disappointment.  The  progress  of  men 
toward  higher  ideals  has  always  been  strangely  slow. 
Out  of  the  Stone  age  there  came  the  arrow-head,  sign 
of  war;  the  hatchet,  token  of  peace;  and  from  the  very 
beginning  this  spirit  of  war,  this  essence  of  hell,  this 
purpose  of  men  to  struggle  and  to  kill,  has  been  always 
and  sadly  evident.  You  need  go  back  no  further  than 
the  advent  of  the  Christian  era.  For  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  we  have  been  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  the  adhesion  to  ideals  of  love  and  duty  and 
peace,  and  for  two  thousand  years  we  have  been  grip- 
ping at  each  other^s  throats  and  killing  where  we  could. 
l^]very  step  of  advance  toward  unity,  toward  peace, 
toward  practical  love  between  man  and  man  has  been 
fought  and  resisted  by  all  the  elements  of  our  lower  and 
more  brutal  nature.  As  has  been  so  often  said,  we 
have  slain  more  men  and  women  and  children  in  the 
name  of  Christ  than  have  been  slain  for  all  other  causes. 
The  ambitions  of  men  have  not  killed  as  many  as  the 
struggles  of  so-called  Christian  men  over  creeds  and 
beliefs  and  methods  of  worship.  We  have  come  very 
slowly  toward  the  higher  ideals.  We  are  nearer  to 
them  today  than  the  world  has  ever  been  before,  and 
with  getting  thus  nearer,  don't  let  us  be  discouraged, 
don't  let  us  give  up  the  struggle,  for  we  are  right  eco- 
nomically, we  are  right  morally,  we  are  right  historic- 
ally, and  the  world  will  keep  on  imtil  we  get  finally  to 
where  difiiculties  between  nations  will  be  settled  as  are 
difficulties  between  men.  It  took  centuries  to  get  the 
civilized  world  to  accept  the  idea  of  the  settlement  of 
difficulty  by  a  lawsuit ;  it  has  taken  centuries  to  get  men 
to  the  point  where  ambition  is  willing  to  lay  aside  its 
rivalry,  where  selfishness  is  willing  to  lay  aside  its  pur- 
pose and  substitute  the  law  of  love  for  the  law  of  force. 
We  shall  get  there  in  the  wider  international  sphere 
just  as  certain  as  tomorrow's  sun  shall  rise;  there  will 
come  the  time  when  the  essence  of  Christianity,  the 
purpose  of  the  Christian  life,  will  reach  its  result,  and 
we  shall  settle  difficulties  between  nations  just  as  we 
settle  them  today  between  individuals,  without  recourse 
to  the  horrid  agencies  of  war. 

Until  I  got  here  I  thought  I  was  a  pretty  old  man, 
but  when  I  look  through  this  audience  there  are  so 
many  men  who  can  "go  me  better"  that  I  feel  quite 
young.     ( Laughter. ) 

Mr.  Smiley:  Seventeen  years  ago  they  came  here  as 
young  men,  and  they  have  stuck  to  us,  and  have  got 
white  hairs  since  that  time. 

General  Woodford  :  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  my  dear 
Mr.  Smiley,  that  these  people  have  stood  Mohonk  for 
seventeen  years  and  still  look  so  well  ? 

Mr.  Smiley:  Yes.  The  endurance  of  humanity  is 
great. 

General  Woodford  :  N'ow  I  have  given  my  little  mes- 
sage. Young  as  I  am,  or  old  as  I  may  be,  I  have  lived 
through  two  wars — one  the  devastating  Civil  War  and 
the  other  the  strange  Spanish  War.  I  think,  after  all 
the  years  that  have  gone  and  with  the  number  of  actors 
in  that  war  who  have  passed  beyond  the  Great  Divide, 
that  I  violate  no  confidence  when  I  say  this :  If  we  could 


have  had  some  method  of  arbitration,  something  that 
would  have  enabled  us  to  stop  and  look  the  situation 
right  in  the  face,  we  might  have  saved  the  Spanish 
War ;  we  might  have  saved  what  no  man  can  yet  under- 
stand, what  no  man  can  foresee,  what  the  occupation  of 
the  Philippines  is  to  mean  in  thei  centuries  to  come, 
what  the  plunging  of  this  nation  into  what  are  called 
world  politics  is  to  mean. 

When  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  War  opened  we  were 
a  continental  power  without  entangling  alliances,  living 
our  own  life,  working  out  our  own  future;  when  the 
guns  of  that  one-hundred-day  conflict  grew  silent  we 
were  a  world  power  intermingled  with  all  the  ambitions 
of  world  politics,  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
islands  and  lands  all  around  the  globe,  and  what  is  to 
be  the  future  no  man,  Mr.  President,  can  today  realize 
or  foretell.  That  it  will  all  work  out  to  the  good  of 
man,  that  it  will  all  work  out  in  some  way  to  the  good 
of  the  earth  I  believe,  because  1  believe  in  the  rule  of  a 
controlling  Providence.  But  we  have  assumed  respon- 
sibilities, we  have  plunged  into  diflBculties,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  future  that  is  unknown,  and  we  shall  need 
the  best  patriotism,  the  broadest  Christianity,  the  love 
of  our  fellows  to  prevent  being  engulfed  in  the  wars 
and  the  ambitions  in  the  future  that  have  been  so  ter- 
rible to  the  rest  of  the  world  powers. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  so  patiently.  I  hope  that 
you  will  all  get  from  Mohonk  all  the  good  that  there  is 
in  it.  For  me  it  is  a  benediction  to  come  back  year 
after  year  to  take  my  old  friend  by  the  hand;  to  see 
the  genial  influence  that  peace  labors  leave  upon  him- 
self and  his  cause ;  and  to  each  and  all  of  you,  and  most 
of  all,  dear  Mr.  Smiley,  to  you,  may  all  good  be  in  the 
future.     ( Applause. ) 


The  Roosevelt  Theory  of  War.* 

By  Perclval  V.  Blanstaard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  has  made  this  astounding 
statement : 

"By  war  alone  can  we  acquire  those  virile  qualities 
necessary  to  win  in  the  stem  strife  of  actual  life.^' 
These  words,  coming  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  a 
nation's  idol,  have  fallen  like  a  bombshell  in  the  camp 
of  the  pacifists.  Not  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  opinion  was 
of  overwhelming  weight,  but  that  he  was  voicing  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  most  influential  thinkers  of  the 
modem  world.  Not  long  before  the  German  philoso- 
pher Nietsche  had  taken  a  like  position,  and  he  was  en- 
dorsed by  Von  Moltke,  the  statesman ;  Ernest  Renan,  the 
historian;  Charles  Kingsley  and  Canon  Farrar,  the 
divines.  We  must  have  a  care,  we  peace  advocates,  how 
we  treat  such  men's  opinions.  If  they  are  right — if,  tfs 
they  maintain,  war  develops*  a  nation — then  we  are 
fighting  against  the  instrument  of  our  own  salvation 
and  smothering  the  only  hope  of  the  nation  itself. 

But  are  they  right?  Does  war  make  for  national 
greatness?  Before  we  can  give  a  rational  verdict  we 
must  answer  certain  other  questions.  What  is  our  na- 
tion, anyway?  What  are  the  factors  that  make  for  its 
greatness  ?     And  how  does  war  affect  these  factors  ? 

(*Thi8  oration  won  first  prize  in  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Prize  Contest  held  at  Mohonk  Lake,  during  the  Arbitra- 
tion Conference,  on  May  16,  1912.  The  delivery  of  the  oration 
was  exceptionally  good. — £d.  ) 
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Plainlv,  our  nation  is  not  some  abstraction  that 
haunts  the  marble  halls  at  Washington.  Nor  is  it  our 
vast  dominion  on  which,  like  England's,  the  sun  never 
sets.  You  will  find  it  rather  in  workshop  and  store  and 
factory;  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  our  men.  If  the 
capital  at  Washington  is  founded  on  pygmy  manhood, 
it  will  be  blown  away  like  thistledown  before  some  pass- 
ing wind  of  revolution,  l^ussia,  Turkey,  Spain,  will 
tell  you  that.  If  our  men  are  giants,  the  nation  will  be 
lasting  as  adamant.  England  and  Qermany  and  Amer- 
ica are  monumental  testimonies. 

Now  what  are  the  qualities  in  our  men  that  make  the 
nation  great? 

Here  a  problem  in  analysis  (confronts  us.  Let  us  go 
about  it  as  does  the  student  in  the  laboratory.  He  dis- 
sects a  plant  or  mineral  to  find  the  mysteries  of  its  na- 
ture. We  are  to  dissect  a  civilization  to  find  the  factors 
of  its  strength.  One  little  specimen  will  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  whole  species.  So  one  sample  of  civiliza- 
tion will  show  the  hidden  springs  of  all.  Go  with  me 
to  the  public  square  of  any  modern  city  and  there  you 
will  behold  the  qualities  that  build  all  civilization. 
Prom  the  hum  and  rattle  and  roar  that  rises  from  the 
sea  of  humanity  come  a  thousand  various  voices,  but  all 
speak  of  one  theme — industry.  There  in  the  center  of 
the  throng  and  press  a  slender  monument  rises,  crowned 
perhaps  with  a  figure  of  Liberty  or  Justice.  It  tells 
you  a  simple  story  of  idealism.  Yonder  stands  a  silent, 
vine-clad  church  crowned  by  a  mighty  finger  pointing 
heavenward,  and  beckoning  always  to  the  higher  life. 
What  need  of  going  farther?  Industry,  Idealism,  Mo- 
ralit}^ — already  we  have  found  the  secret  of  human  suc- 
cess, the  triple  key  to  all  advance,  of  man  or  group  or 
nation.  Here  is  Carlyle,  with  his  gospel  of  labor — the 
labor  that  conquers  all  things;  here  is  Ruskin,  with  his 
exalting  idealism,  that  gives  an  aim  and  purpose  to  all 
human  toil ;  here  is  the  great  Apostle  Paul  himself,  who 
transfigures  that  toil  and  exalts  that  purpose  with  his 
everlasting  gospel  of  moral  sublimity.  Here  is  our 
three-fold  criterion,  by  whicli  every  nation  must  stand 
or  fall.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  what  he  is  through  un- 
ceasing industry,  perpetual  aspiration,  and  moral 
strength.  The  Central  African  is  what  he  is  through 
inbred  sluggishness,  total  lack  of  purpose,  and  almost 
total  absence  of  morality. 

These  are  the  basic  elements  of  national  greatness. 
But  the  great  question  still  remains:  How  does  war  af- 
fect them? 

Concerning  the  effect  of  war  on  labor,  we  declare  un- 
hesitatingly that  the  two  are  everlasting  foes,  and  that 
whenever  War  lays  hands  on  Labor's  throat,  it  strangles 
her.  This  is  part  of  the  inevitable  program  of  war,  for 
note  that  it  is  on  the  laboring  men  that  the  dreadful 
claims  of  war  must  fall.  Mark  its  course.  A  bugle 
sounds  the  call  to  arms.  From  workshop,  mill,  and  fac- 
tory the  laborers  pour  forth ;  out  go  the  men  into  a 
trade  where  plunder  and  robbery  are  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood; when  pillage  and  slaughter  wane,  indolence  be- 
comes the  order  of  the  day;  commerce  degenerates  into 
blockade-running  by  sea  and  marauding  by  land.  How 
tame  the  life  of  peace  to  this  wild  life  of  war!  And  all 
the  time  the  love  of  toil  is  fading  from  men's  minds; 
at  home  the  factory  wheels  are  turning  more  and  more 
feebly,  and  when  at  last  the  sword  is  laid  aside  there  is 
onlv  "confusion  worse  confounded,"  for  the  channels  of 


labor  are  choked  with  men  reared  in  habits  of  indolence 
or  trained  in  the  school  of  vice.  Before  the  scar  on  that 
nation's  industry  can  finally  be  healed  decades  and  per- 
haps centuries  of  peace  must  pass  away. 

But  if  war  is  a  scar  on  the  nation's  industry,  it  is 
likewise  a  blot  on  her  ideals.  Though  this  element  of 
idealism  at  first  seems  visionary  and  impractical,  it  is 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  progress.  The  fixed 
gulf  between  what  man  is  and  what  he  knows  he  might 
be  is  the  decisive  factor  in  his  advance.  Ideals  are  the 
pulleys  of  the  unseen,  round  which  man  throws  his 
hopes  and  aims,  by  which  he  pulls  himself  across  the 
chasm  and  into  the  larger  life.  To  advance  at  all,  man 
must  have  ideals — for  himself,  for  his  family,  for  his  na- 
tion. But  mark  the  effect  of  war  on  these  ideals.  In 
place  of  the  ideal  of  peace — to  serve  men  and  uplift 
them,  one  is  taught  the  ideal  of  war — to  make  himself 
the  most  widely  feared  of  professional  murderers.  In- 
stead of  the  ideal  of  peace — to  make  his  family  comfort- 
able, happy,  and  prosperous — comes  in  the  war  ideal,  by 
whose  terms  the  family  head  deserts  his  own  flock  to  kill 
other  family  heads  for  the  eternal  glory  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  As  for  his  ideal  of  the  nation's  greatness,  we 
have  ample  testimony  that  when  bullets  and  cannon 
balls  come  crashing  through  the  splendid  structure  of 
his  purpose,  it  speedily  crumbles  into  an  ignominious 
desire  to  hide  himself  behind  the  nearest  tree.  No;  do 
not  say  that  war  builds  up  ideals;  it  tears  them  down 
and  tramples  them  in  the  dust;  ay,  more,  it  sets  black 
crime  itself  where  they  should  rightly  stand. 

But  if  war  so  dethrones  a  nation's  ideals,  what  may 
it  not  do  to  a  nation's  morality?  Imagine,  if  you  carl, 
a  million  men,  the  core  of  the  national  power,  turning 
themselves  into  machines  to  carry  out  blindly  the 
schemes  of  leaders  who  may  be  right  or  wrong ;  schooled 
in  the  belief  that  manslaughter  is  manliness;  that  the 
rash  courage  of  the  brute  is  above  the  moral  courage  of 
a  man;  forgetful  of  the  meaning  of  human'  life: 
thoughtless  of  a  thing  so  common  as  death;  heedless  of 
its  eternal  consequences.  No  wonder  Channing  cried 
so  bitterly,  "War  is  the  concentration  of  all  human 
crimes.  Under  its  standard  gather  violence,  malignity, 
rage,  fraud,  rapacity,  and  lust.  If  it  only  slew  men,  it 
would  do  little.  But  it  turns  man  into  a  beast  of  prey. 
Here  is  the  evil  of  war,  that  man,  made  to  be  the 
brother,  becomes  the  deadly  foe  of  his  kind;  that  man, 
whose  duty  is  to  mitigate  suffering,  makes  the  infliction 
of  suffering  his  study  and  end." 

No,  Mr.  Hoosevelt,  for  once,  at  least,  you  are  wrong ! 
We  cannot  believe  that  war  builds  up  a  nation.  Rather 
will  we  believe  those  words  of  Herbert  Spencer,  more 
sweeping,  but  far  more  true:  "Advance  to  the  highest 
fonns  of  man,  and  society  depends  on  the  decline  of 
militancy  and  the  growth  of  industrialism." 

"But  wait,"  you  say.  "All  this  is  theory  and  al>- 
straction.  We  want  matters  of  fact.  Your  case  may 
be  true  as  philosophy,  but  you  have  failed  to  ground  it 
in  example."  So  it  is  to  history  that  our  last  appeal 
must  be  made,  for  says  Bolingbroke,  "History  is  philoso- 
ohv,  teaching  by  example."  Every  decree  of  her  stern 
tribunal  is  impartial  and  irrevocable.  War  the  tonic  or 
war  the  poison?  She  is  the  final  judge.  She  will  take 
you  back,  if  you  will,  to  her  childhood  days  and  point 
vou  out  vast  empires,  owning  the  known  world.  Baby- 
lonians,   Assyrians,    Egyptians,    Afedes,    and    Persians, 
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fearful  fighters  all  of  them.  But  no;  not  quite  all, 
either.  On  a  sandy  stretch  of  seashore,  half  hidden  by 
the  unwieldy  empires  around  it,  we  see  a  timid,  peace- 
ful little  people  called  the  Hebrews;  but  they  alone, 
from  all  that  mighty  company,  have  stood  the  ^%reck- 
ful  siege"  of  thirty  centuries.  Watch  its  sinister  move- 
ment down  the  ages,  and  you  will  see  the  war  cloud 
hover  over  Greece,  and  her  republics  melt  to  nothing  in 
disunion  and  decay.  It  hovers  over  the  Hims,  and  they 
suddenly  sink  from  sight;  over  Islam,  and  its  civiliza- 
tion crumbles  faster  than  it  grew;  over  Spain,  and  all 
the  New  World  treasures  cannot  save  her  from  decay. 
Finally,  like  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  hand,  it  rises 
from  the  island  of  Corsica  and  moves  toward  central 
Europe.  All  too  well  does  Europe  know  its  meaning. 
From  north  and  south,  from  east  and  west,  she  pours 
into  the  field  the  finest  armies  that  the  Old  World  ever 
saw.  Then  she  pauses.  Europe  grows  tense  with  a 
nameless  dread.  The  storm  cloud  blackens,  hovers 
lower,  then  bursts  with  all  its  fury  through  the  conti- 
nent. For  ten  long  years,  at  the  command  of  an  im- 
perial butcher,  the  soil  is  drenched  with  blood;  the  sky 
grows  lurid  from  burning  Paris  to  burning  Moscow; 
three  million  homes  are  draped  in  black.  Grand,  in- 
deed, and  glorious!  But  Europe  lost  more  than  her 
gorgeous  standards,  more  than  her  ruined  cities ;  she  left 
her  manhood  on  those  fields. 

We  might  extend  the  awful  picture,  but  the  story  is 
the  same  dread  tale  of  death  for  nations  as  for  men.  Is 
not  this  enough?  Is  it  not  clear  that  this  traitor  to 
labor,  this  despoiler  of  ideals,  this  foe  to  morality  is  not 
the  benefactor,  but  the  destroyer  of  nations  ?  And  shall 
we  not  "here  highly  resolve''  no  longer  to  walk  in  this 
"valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  but  to  hasten  toward 
the  dawning  of  a  brighter,  purer  day?  For  in  spite  of 
pessimism,  in  spite  of  scholarship,  in  spite  of  history, 

the  day  is 

"Coming  yet  for  a'  that 
That  man  to  innii.  the  world  oVr. 
ShaU  brothers  be,  for  a*  that." 


National  Honor  and  Vital  Interests.* 

By  C.  Russell  Welsman,  of  Western  Reserve  Unlverslly. 

The  day  for  deprecating  in  general  terms  the  evils  of 
war  and  of  extolling  the  glories  of  peace  is  past.  Such 
argument  is  little  needed.  International  trade  require*^ 
peace.  International  finance  dictates  peace.  Even 
armies  and  navies  are  now  justified  primarily  as  agents 
of  peace.  Yet  so  wantonly  are  these  agents  looting  the 
world's  treasuries  that  they  are  themselves  forcing  their 
own  displacement  by  courts  of  arbitration.  The  250 
disputes  successfully  arbitrated  in  the  past  century  chal- 
lenge with  trumpet-tohgued  eloquence  the  support  of  all 
men  for  reason^s  peaceful  rule.  Today  no  discussion 
is  needed  to  show  that  if  war  is  to  be  abolished,  if  navie<^ 
are  to  dwindle  and  armies  diminish,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
federation  of  the  world,  it  must  come  through  treaties 
of  arbitration.  In  this  way  alone  lies  peace;  yet  in  this 
way  lies  the  present  great  barrier  to  further  progress — 
the  conception  which  many  nations,  especially  the 
TTnited  States,  hold  of  "national  honor  and  vital  inter- 

(*Thi8  oration  won  second  prize  in  the  National  Intercol- 
legiate Peace  Prize  Contest  held  at  Mohonk  Lake,  during  the 
Arbitration  Conference,  on  May  16,  1912.  — Ed.) 


ests."  The  .reservation  from  arbitration  of  so-called 
mattei*s  of  national  honor  and  vital  interests  constitutes 
the  weak  link  in  every  existing  arbitration  treaty  be- 
tween the  great  powers  of  the  world.  This  reservation 
furnishes  the  big-navy  men  all  the  argument  they  need. 
It  destroys  the  binding  power  of  the  treaties  by  allowing 
either  party  to  any  dispute  to  refuse  arbitration.  It 
was  by  this  reservation  that  the  United  States  Senate 
so  lately  killed  the  British  and  the  French  treaties. 
And  I  contend  here  tonight  that  the  one  subject  which 
imperatively  demands  discussion  is  national  honor  and 
vital  interests;  that  the  next  important  step  must  be 
the  exposure  of  the  reactionary  influence  of  the  United 
States  in  excepting  these  matters  from  arbitration. 

Only  fifteen  months  ago  President  Taft  made  his 
memorable  declaration  that  this  barrier  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  pathway  of  peace.  He  proposed  that 
the  United  States  negotiate  new  treaties  to  abide  by  the 
adjudication  of  courts  in  every  international  issue  which 
could  not  be  settled  by  negotiation,  whether  involving 
honor,  or  territory,  or  money.  The  next  morning  the 
proposal  was  heralded  by  the  press  throughout  the 
world.  A  few  days  later  the  halls  of  Parliament  re- 
sounded with  applause  when  Great  Britain's  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  announced  that  his  govern- 
ment would  welcome  sueh  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  France  soon  followed.  Then,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  hesitating  Oennany  and  cautious  Japan  showed 
a  like  willingness  to  enter  into  such  agreements.  Uni- 
versal peace  seemed  all  but  realized. 

The  cause  was  at  once  borne  up  on  a  mighty  wave  of 
public  opinion.  The  peace  societies  were  in  a  frenzy  of 
activity.  Mass  meetings  of  endorsement  were  held  in 
England  and  America.  Editorials  of  approval  appeared 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  movement  was  now  irre- 
sistible. Within  eight  months  the  British  and  French 
treaties  were  drafted.  Three  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  world  were  at  last  to  commit  themselves  unreserv- 
edly to  the  cause  of  international  peace.  Even  disputes 
involving  national  honor  should  not  halt  the  beneficent 
work  of  high  courts  of  law  and  of  reason. "  The  day 
when  the  treaties  were  signed,  August  3,  1911,  was 
hailed  as  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  was  proclaimed  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  aus- 
picious era  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations. 

During  all  the  months  preceding  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  these  treaties  the  only  statesman  of  any 
prominence  to  raise  his  voice  in  opposition  was  ex- 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  gist  of  his  suc- 
cessive and  violent  attacks  on  the  treaties  is  contained 
in  this  utterance,  which  I  quote :  *lt  would  be  not  merelv 
foolish,  but  wicked,  for  us  as  a  nation  to  agree  to  arbi- 
trate anv  dispute  that  affects  our  vital  interests  or  our 
independence  or  our  honor.''  In  this  spirit,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  of  the  whole  nation,  the  Sen- 
ate amended  the  treaties  out  of  their  original  intept, 
and  placed  upon  them  limitations  that  defeated  their 
purpose.  By  the  Senate's  action  the  United  States  is 
still  committed  to  the  pretense  that  there  mav  be  occa- 
sion for  a  just  and  solemn  war,  that  vital  interests  and 
national  honor  may  force  us  to  fight. 

What,  then,  are  the  vital  interests  that  can  be  con- 
served only  by  saber  and  bullet?  Nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less,  accordingf  to  various  acknowledgred  authoritie<<, 
than  a  State's  independence  and  its  territorial  integritv. 
Did  the  keen  mind  of  our  former  President  reallv  fore- 
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see  the  seizure  of  some  of  our  territory  by  England  or 
France?  Yet  he  protests  that  it  would  be  "not  merely 
foolish,  but  wicked,  for  us  as  a  nation  to  agree  to  arbi- 
trate any  dispute  that  aflEects  our  vital  interests/'  Did 
Senator  Lodge  and  his  threescore  colleagues  who 
amended  the  treaties  actually  fear  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw our  form  of  government,  to  destroy  our  political 
institutions,  or  to  take  away  those  individual  rights  and 
sacred  privileges  upon  which  our  Government  was 
founded?  Yet  to  save  us  from  such  fate  they  refused 
unlimited  arbitration. 

For  the  United  States  to  except  from  arbitration  her 
vital  interests  is  obvious  pretense.  To  add  thereto  her 
national  honor  is  extreme  hypocrisy.  What  is  national 
honor?  No  man  knows.  It  is  one  thing  today,  an- 
other tomorrow.  It  may  involve  an  indemnity  claim, 
a  boundary  line,  a  fisheries  dispute.  In  fact,  any  con- 
troversy may  be  declared  by  either  party  at  will  to  be  a 
question  of  national  honor.  Thus  in  the  hands  of  an 
unskilled  or  malicious  diplomacy  any  question  which 
was  originally  a  judicial  one  may  become  a  question  of 
national  honor.  What,  then,  will  we  arbitrate?  Every 
ease  in  which  a  favorable  award  is  assured  us.  If  we 
want  Texas,  we  send  an  army  after  it.  Every  case  that 
does  not  rouse  our  anger.  Ijet  the  "Maine"  blow  up, 
and  we  fight.  A  treaty  with  an  elastic  exception  like 
this  is  a  farcical  sham  and  a  delusion. 

It  is  high  time  the  true  and  humiliating  significance 
of  these  fearsome  phrases  should  be  as  familiar  to  every 
taxpayer  as  is  the  burden  of  bristling  camps  and  restless 
navies.  Read  the  record  of  Great  Britain's  first  offer  of 
unlimited  arbitration,  in  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty 
of  1897.  There,  too,  you  will  find  national  honor  and 
vital  interests  clogging  the  machinery  of  universal 
peace.  By  these  same  exceptions  the  Senate  emascu- 
lated that  treaty  and  defeated  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment. Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Senate  actually  feared 
that  our  interests  would  be  imperiled  by  that  treaty? 
Did  it  delve  out  some  hidden  dangers  which  escaped 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  both  the  English  and  American 
embassies,  some  peril  unforeseen  by  the  keen  judicial 
mind  of  President  Cleveland,  who  characterized  the  de- 
feat of  the  treaty  as  "the  greatest  grief"  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  American  representatives  at 
both  Hague  conferences  were  the  first  to  place  these 
same  limitations  on  all  arbitration  proposals. 

Look  at  it  from  what  point  of  view  you  will,  our 
Government's  conduct  must  appear  humiliating.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  universal  arbitration  treaties 
have  proved  practical,  it  is  well  nigh  incredible.  Be- 
hold our  bellicose  sister  American  republics.  Arg^entina 
and  Chile,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  Bolivia  and  Peru,  all 
have  agreements  for  the  arbitration  of  all  questions 
whatsoever.  All  the  Central  American  republics  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  decide  every  difference  of  whatever 
nature  in  the  Central  American  court  of  justice.  Den- 
mark's three  treaties  with  Italy,  Portugal,  and  the 
Netherlands  withhold  no  cause,  however  vital,  from 
reason's  peaceful  sway.  Norway  and  Sweden  likewise 
have  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Hague  Court  in  whatever  disputes  may  occur.  The 
very  existence  of  all  these  treaties  is  significant,  yet 
even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
triumphantly  tested.  Norway  and  Sweden  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  globe  and  Argentina  and  Chile  at  the 


other  have  thus  quietly  settled  disputes  in  which  their 
honor  and  interests  were  seriously  involved. 

Do  you  ask  further  evidence  of  the  hypocrisy  with 
which  our  Senate  parades  our  national  honor  and  our 
vital  interests  to  the  undoing  of  a  grand  work  ?  Search 
our  history,  and  you  will  find  it  in  abundance.  In  the 
great  case  of  the  Alabama  claims,  Charles  Francis 
Adams  pronounced  the  construction  of  Confederate 
ships  in  English  ports  to  be  a  violation  of  the  inter- 
national law  of  neutrality.  This  -certainly  was  a  ques- 
tion of  national  honor  and  vital  interests,  yet  he  pleaded 
for  arbitration.  In  reply  Lord  John  Eussell  said: 
"That  is  a  question  of  honor  which  we  will  never  arbi- 
trate, for  England's  honor  cannot  be  made  the  subject 
of  arbitration."  The  case  was  debated  for  six  years. 
Then  came  England's  "Grand  Old  Man,"  the  mighty 
Gladstone,  with  a  different  view.  "It  is  to  the  inter- 
est," he  said,  "not  only  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  world,  to  peaceably  settle  those 
claims."  He  submitted  them  to  a  joint  high  commis- 
sion. England  lost  and  paid.  Thus  the  honor  of  both 
nations  was  successfully  arbitrated.  Likewise  the 
ISTewfoundland  fisheries  case  had  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  America  from  the  day 
our  independence  was  recognized.  As  late  as  1887  it 
threatened  to  become  the  cause  of  war.  No  question 
ever  arose  which  more  vitally  affected  the  interests  of 
America,  yet  the  Senate  recently  accepted  a  settlement 
by  arbitration.  Similarly  the  Alaska  fUr-seal  dispute, 
the  Alaskan  and  the  Venezuelan  boundary  disputes,  and 
the  Northeast  boundary  controversy  all  involved  both 
the  vital  interests  and  the  national  honor  of  EnglAnd 
and  America,  yet  all  were  satisfactorily  and  permanently 
arbitrated.  So  excited  were  we  over  our  Northwest 
boundary  that  the  principal  issue  of  a  political  cam- 
paign was  "All  Oregon  or  None ;  54-40  or  Fight."  Yet 
we  peaceably  acquiesced  in  a  treaty  that  gave  us  neither. 

Yes,  our  honor  may  be  arbitrated.  If  we  are  ill  pre- 
pared for  war,  we  arbitrate.  If  we  are  sure  of  a  favor- 
able award,  we  arbitrate.  But  we  must  have  a  loophole, 
an  ever-ready  escape  from  obligation.  Posing  as  the 
most  enlightened  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  we 
refuse  entirely  to  displace  those  medisBval  notions  ac- 
cording to  which  personal  honor  found  its  best  protec- 
tion in  the  duelling  pistol,  and  national  honor  its  only 
vindication  in  slaughter  and  devastation.  To  unlimited 
arbitration  we  refuse  to  submit. 

Fifteen  years  ago  England,  the  mighty  England,  gave 
us  her  pledge  that  no  cause  should  ever  justify  war. 
This  pledge  our  Senate  in  the  name  of  honor  refused. 
Unlimited  arbitration  agreements  were  promulgated  at 
both  Hague  conferences.  Americans  promptly  placed 
restrictions  upon  them  in  the  name  of  honor.  Again 
has  England  with  enthusiasm  just  offered  us  unre- 
stricted arbitration.  Again  she  is  repulsed  by  our  Sen- 
ate in  the  name  of  honor.  Prance,  too,  bears  to  our 
doors  an  unqualified  (pledge  of  arbitration.  France, 
too,  is  repulsed  by  our  Senate  in  the  name  of  honor. 
Germany  and  Japan  express  a  desire  to  settle  every 
question  at  the  bar  of  justice.  Impelled  by  honor,  we 
pass  their  desire  unheeded.  Our  Clevelands,  our  Olneys, 
our  Edward  Everett  Hales,  our  Carl  Schurz,  our  John 
Hays,  have  all  urged  unlimited  arbitration.  Our 
Davises  and  Clarks  and  Platts  and  Quays  in  Senate 
seats  have  undone  their  wqrk  in  the  name  of  honor. 
Our  Charles  Eliots  and  Nicholas  Butlers,  our  Albert 
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Shaws  and  Hamilton  Holts  now  plead  for  universal 
peace  through  unlimited  arbitration.  Senators  Bacon 
and  Lodge  and  Heyburn  and  Hitchcock^  apparently  im- 
pelled by  constitutional  prerogative,  party  prejudice,  or 
personal  animosity,  now  cast  the  votes  for  limitations 
in  the  name  of  honor.  From  the  platform  of  peace 
conferences,  from  the  halls  of  colleges,  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  bench,  from  the  offices  of  bankers  and  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  from  the  press  with  scarcely 
a  column's  exception,  there  arises  a  swelling  plea  for 
treaties  of  arbitration  that  know  no  exceptions.  In  the 
name  of  honor  that  plea  is  defied. 

Honor?  No;  an  ocean  of  exception  large  enough  to 
float  any  number  of  battleships  for  which  pride  and 
ambition  may  be  willing  to  pay !  Honor  ?  No ;  a  fini- 
cal and  foolish  reservation  that  at  any  moment  may 
become  a  maelstrom  of  suspicion  and  rage  and  hatred 
and  destruction  and  death !  Honor  ?  No ;  a  moun- 
tainous barrier  to  peace  that  must  be  leveled  before 
there  can  be  progress!  Honor?  No;  the  incarnation 
of  selfishness,  the  cloak  of  shrewd  politics,  the  mask  of 
false  patriotism!  National  honor?  No;  national  dis- 
honor ! 

Before  the  nations  of  the  world  the  United  States 
stands  today  in  an  unenviable  light.  It  is  a  false  light. 
Since  the  days  of  William  Penn  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin our  people  have  led  in  much  of  the  march  upward 
from  the  slough  of  weltering  strife.  Many  a  stumbling- 
block  to  progress  we  have  removed  from  the  rugged 
pathway;  but  for  fifteen  years  our  Government  has  re- 
fused to  touch  the  barrier  of  national  honor  and  vital 
interests.  England  and  France  have  now  laid  this  duty 
squarely  at  our  door.  "It  is  a  social  obligation  as  im- 
perative as  the  law  of  Moses,  as  full  of  hope  as  the 
Great  Physician^s  healing  touch.^^  Let  us  here  highly 
resolve  that  there  shall  be  uttered  a  new  official  inter- 
pretation of  national  honor  and  vital  interests,  an  in- 
terpretation synonynious  with  dignity  and  fidelity, 
sincerity  and  integrity,  and  confidence  in  the  vows  both 
of  men  and  of  nations.  "If  we  have  ^faith  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right/  we  shall  catch  a  vision 
of  opportunity  that  shall  fire  the  soul  with  a  spirit  of 
service  which  the  darkness  of  night  shall  not  arrest, 
which  the  course  of  the  day  shall  not  weary .'' 


President  Taft's  Arbitration  Policy. 

Address  of  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  on  the  Naval  Appropri- 
ation Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

May  23,  1912. 

Mr.  BarthoIdt  :  Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  the  battle- 
ship question  finds  me  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
equanimity,  if  not  indifference.  The  reason  is,  prob- 
ably, that  every  one  knows  in  advance  what  its  final 
disposition  will  be.  The  majority  in  the  House  will 
uphold  the  action  of  the  Democratic  caucus  by  refusing 
new  authorizations,  the  Senate  will  insist  on  at  least 
one  new  battleship,  and  the  House  will  finally  yield  to 
a  program,  so  wisely  limited,  in  order  to  keep  the  navy 
at  its  present  efficiency. 

Now,  if  my  friends  on  the  other  side  were  actuated 
by  a  higher  motive  than  that  of  mere  economy  I  could 
probably  get  up  some  enthusiasm.  If  they  had  said 
the  United  States  is  in  the  best  possible  position  to  set 
the  world  an  example  by  calling  a  halt  to   the  mad 


rivalry  for  excessive  armaments,  I  would  be  tempted  to 
take  my  hat  off  to  them;  but  as  it  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion not  of  principle  but  of  parsimony  with  them,  a 
desire  merely  of  making  a  showing,  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  of  surplus  cash  rather  than  investments  in  be- 
half of  the  Government,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  more  or 
'less  unconcerned,  although  I  must  say  that  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  has  served  one  good  purpose — 
it  has  saved  us  from  the  annual  Japanese  war  scare. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  and  more  cogent 
reason  why  the  friends  of  peace  and  arbitration  view 
the  question  of  naval  armaments  with  less  concern  now 
than  they  did  even  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  seen 
the  light  break  in.  An  antidote  has  been  found  for  the 
folly  of  the  nations,  and  it  may  now  safely  be  predicted 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when,  through 
the  force  of  public  sentiment,  arbitration  will  take  the 
place  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences and  when  the  nations  will  march,  figuratively 
speaking,  from  abandoned  battlefields  to  the  Temple  of 
Justice,  there  calmly  to  await  the  verdict  of  impartial 
judges  in  every  case  which  threatens  to  disturb  their 
peace.  While  it  is  tnie  that  governments  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  discard  their  implements  of  war  so  long 
as  they  actually  need  them  for  purposes  of  defense  and 
national  security,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  no  nation 
would  maintain  them  much  beyond  the  period  when 
their  absolute  uselessness,  except  for  police  purposes, 
has  been  demonstrated.  Hence,  I  hold  that  the  ques- 
tion of  armaments  will  solve  itself.  Its  proper  solution 
will  be  the  natural  sequence  of  the  perfection  of  the 
legal  machinery  for  the  administration  of  international 
justice. 

It  is  this  question  which  I  desire  to  discuss  today.  If 
the  above  premises  are  correct,  then  it  becomes  the  pa- 
triotic duty  of  every  good  citizen  by  his  vote  and  in- 
fluence to  hasten  the  day  when  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
nations  judicial  decisions  will  be  recognized  as  the 
proper  substitute  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
proper  because  more  humane,  more  civilized,  and  in- 
finitely more  economical. 

Fortunately  we  are  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  how  this 
great  purpose  can  be  accomplished.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  world's  best  thinkers  is  fixed  upon  three 
postulates,  namely,  general  arbitration  treaties,  a  .high 
court  of  nations,  and  a  code  of  international  law  to  be 
sanctioned  by  all  the  national  legislative  bodies  and 
enforced  by  the  combined  police  powers  of  the  world. 

Thanks  to  the  two  Hague  conferences,  this  plan  is  no 
longer  a  dream  of  visionaries  or  a  vision  of  dreamers, 
nor  is  it  the  half-baked  scheme  of  progressives  who  are 
overestimating  the  speed  of  rational  advance.  It  is 
much  more  than  that.  It  has  become  the  concrete 
project  upon  which  the  governments  of  the  whole  world 
have  concentrated  their  official  minds  ever  since  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  had  the  courage  and  the 
foresight  to  propose  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  all 
justiciable  questions.     [Applause.! 

Before  I  discuss  President  Taft's  arbitration  policy 
let  me  show  you  how  far  the  plan  of  a  high  court  of  na- 
tions has  proerressed.  Such  a  court  has  been  a  reality 
ever  since  1899,  when  the  first  Hague  conference  cre- 
ated it  in  the  shape  of  a  panel  from  which  a  court  was 
to  be  organized  in  each  given  case.  While  this  court 
ba^  officiated  in  a  number  of  important  cases  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  the  world's  opinion,  yet  there  was  a  gen- 
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eral  demand  for  a  tribunal  with  real  judicial  powers, 
and  this  led  to  the  unanimous  declaration  by  the  second 
Hague  conference  in  favor  of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice. 
All  the  signatory  powers  represented  at  that  conference 
assented  to  its  immediate  establishment,  and  only  the 
question  of  the  appointment,  or,  rather,  the  distribution, 
of  the  judges  caused  disagreement  and  has  been  tlie 
stumbling-block  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  way  of 
its  actual  creation.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
the  next  conference  of  the  powers,  which  will  meet  in 
Holland's  capital  in  1915,  will  remove  this  obstacle  and 
crown  its  labors  with  what,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  the 
most  glorious  achievement  of  modern  times.  A  code 
of  international  law  to  apply  to  the  cases  which  may  be 
brought  before  the  court  the  same  as  an  agreement  as 
to  the  executive  power  to  enforce,  if  need  be,  the  decrees 
of  such  a  world  tribunal  will  follow  its  establishment 
just  as  surely  as  the  lex  scnpta  and  the  sheriffs  became 
the  creatures  of  domestic  courts.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  every  arbitration  treaty  negotiated  between  two  or 
more  governments  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  in- 
ternational code. 

After  this  brief  review  of  past  achievements  and  as- 
pirations for  the  future,  let  me  discuss  the  most  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  the  modem  peace  movement, 
namely.  President  Taft's  proposition  to  arbitrate  all 
justiciable  questions.  I  need  not  recount  how  this  pro- 
gressive plan  electrified  the  world  and  how,  through  it, 
the  United  States  suddenly  assumed  leadership  in  fact, 
and  not  in  name  only,  in  the  great  movement  for  inter- 
national justice.  The  first  to  criticize  was  Theodore 
Koosevelt,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  answer,  on  behalf  of 
the  supporters  of  the  arbitration  treaties,  the  objections 
he  raised  against  the  President's  great  conception.  I 
8l>all  do  so,  of  course,  with  entire  disregard  of  the  pres- 
ent political  situation. 

The  former  President  insists  that  questions  of  honor 
and  vital  interest  should  always  be  excepted  from  the 
scope  of  arbitration  treaties,  because  not  to  do  that  is 
to  waive  at  the  outset  a  possible  arbitrament  by  the 
sword — which  would  be  hypocrisy  and  cowardice.  No 
self-respecting  nation,  he  says,  would  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion when  its  honor  is  at  stake,  and,  besides,  such  an 
agreement  could  not  be  enforced  when  a  nation  believes 
it  has  real  cause  for  war. 

This  sounds  good,  and  the  unthinking,  no  doubt,  will 
applaud  the  argument.  But  if  it  were  to  prevail,  the 
world  would  forever  be  where  it  is  today.  Here  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  plainly  the  stand-patter  or  reactionary, 
while  the  President  is  the  progressive.  The  fact  is,  that 
hypocrisy  and  cowardice  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  system  rather  than  of  the  newly  proposed. 
Tender  our  present  feeble  treaties  every  controversy  can 
easily  be  magnified  to  the  proportions  of  a  question  of 
honor  or  vital  interest;  hence  these  old  treaties  making 
such  exemptions  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  writ- 
ten upon,  and  therefore  it  was  hardly  compatible  with 
upright  and  honorable  conduct  for  nations  to  pretend 
favoring  arbitration  when  in  fact  they  knew  they  could 
open  the  door  to  war  at  any  time  thev  saw  ^i  to  do  so. 

Tn  comparison  with  this  hypocritical  system  which 
Mr.  Koosevelt  upholds.  President  Taft's  proposal  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  honesty.  It  presupposes  honorable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  nations,  and  is  based  on  the  right- 
ful assumption  that  no  nation  conducting  itself  honor- 
ably need  ever  fear  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  tribunal. 


It  is  this  consideration  which  prompted  the  President 
to  say  that  questions  of  honor  ai'e  really  the  easiest  to 
arbitrate.  The  time  is  happily  past  when  one  civilized 
nation  will  wantonly  insult  another,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  in  this  time  and  day  monarchical  rulers  can  no 
longer  use  an  alleged  insult  as  a  subterfuge  to  arouse, 
by  appeals  to  the  national  honor,  the  furor  of  the  people. 
A  more  frequent  intercourse  and  more  rapid  communi- 
cation between  the  people  of  different  nations,  and  the 
growth  of  popular  education  and  of  a  better  understand- 
ing among  them  have  become  the  reliable  safeguards 
against  such  tricks.  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
great  nations,  in  spite  of  their  armaments,  are  no 
longer  independent  and  hostile  military  camps  frown- 
ing upon  each  other  as  implacable  enemies,  but  they 
have  gradually  come  to  regard  each  other  as  interde- 
pendent parts  of  the  great  family  of  nations  ready  and 
willing  to  investigate,  before  cutting  throats,  whether 
an  insult  is  real  or  fancied,  or  whether  it  was  offered 
intentionally  or  not.  And  we  know  that  war  is  always 
as  good  as  prevented  when  consent  is  once  obtained  for 
an  investigation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  justifies  war  from  the  feelings  of  an  in- 
dividual, saying  in  so  manv  words  that  nations  should  act 
just  as  a  man  would  when  his  wife  is  assailed  and  has  her 
face  slapped.  "Such  an  individual,"  he  says,  *'who  went 
to  law  instead  of  forthwith  punishing  the  offender 
would  be  regarded  with  derision."  This  case  belongs 
clearly  in  the  category  of  self-defense,  and  no  friend 
of  peace  has  ever  denied  this  to  a  nation.  Defense 
presupposes  an  attack,  but  we  must  be  sure  that  there 
is  an  attack  before  we  are  allowed  to  take  the  law  in  our 
own  hands.  If  domestic  law  permits  no  exception  to 
that  rule,  except  in  case  of  a  physical  attack,  why  should 
an  exception  be  permitted  in  international  law  merely 
to  continue  the  bloody  business  of  war?  We  know  full 
well  that  many  cases  of  law  violation  occur  because 
human  passion  is  often  stronger  than  respect  for  law. 
hut  surely  this  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  no  law 
against  certain  offenses,  nor  is  it  a  reason  why  excep- 
tions should  be  recognized  in  international  law  framed, 
as  it  is,  to  safeguard  the  peace.  To  leave  it  to  indi- 
vidual judgment  when  io  resort  to  law  or  to  force  will 
lead  to  anarchy  just  as  surely  as  it  will  lead  to  war  if  we 
leave  such  discretion  to  governments  and  nations.  The 
prohibition  of  violence  is  the  universal  rule  of  law. 
The  breaking  of  that  rule,  no  matter  how  justifiable,  is 
the  breaking  of  law,  and  President  Taft  simply  aims  to 
apply  this  principle  to  international  relations.  The 
doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  permitting  ex- 
ceptions would  lead  to  the  same  intolerable  conditions 
in  domestic  affairs  as  now  exist  in  foreign  relations, 
namely,  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  individual  can 
menace  the  peace  of  society.  As  the  ruler  can  declare 
war  at  will  on  the  plea  of  an  injury  to  honor  or  vital 
interests,  so  could  the  individual  citizen  justify  acts  of 
violence  because  of  want  or  hunger  or  misery  or  of  per- 
sonal insult.  President  Taft's  proposition,  therefore, 
to  make  the  law  of  nations  conform  to  domestic  law  is 
a  step  in  advance  from  dangerous  conditions  of  anarchy 
to  a  higher  plane  of  international  law  and  order. 

^foreover,  a  resort  to  violence  is  the  poorest  possible 
way  to  resent  an  insult.  War  never  settles  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong:  it  only  determines  which  side  is  the 
strongest,  and  might  is  not  risrht.  Therefore  a  trial  bv 
battle  would  be  wrong  even  if  all  nations  were  equally 
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strong.  But  how  would  it  be  if  a  weak  nation  should 
be  insulted  by  a  big  and  powerful  one  ?  Suppose  Great 
Britain  should  offer  an  insult  to  little  Holland,  and  to 
save  their  honor  the  Dutch  people  should  decide  to 
fight.  What  would  be  the  result?  We  should  see  in- 
jurj'^  added  to  insult,  and  an  unequal  war  between  the 
two  would  most  likely  result  in  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  Holland.  Would  we  be  justified  in  charging  the 
Dutch  with  cowardice  when  they  prefer  judicial  de- 
cisions to  a  war  which  would  inevitably  wipe  them  from 
the  map?  The  fact  is  they  are  just  as  brave  as  we  are, 
but  that  does  not  carry  with  it  the  obligation  to  commit 
national  suicide.  Still  less  justifiable  is  the  reproach 
of  cowardice  when  a  great  and  powerful  country  like 
the  l-nited  States  at  a  time  of  profound  peace  proposes 
to  other  great  countries  that  all  their  future  contro- 
versies shall  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  seems  the  very  acme  of  dignity, 
honor,  and  manhood,  and  every  government  which 
values  justice  and  is  willing  to  forego  illegitimate  gain 
by  force  will  so  regard  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  cites  the  hypothetical  case  of  an  Eng- 
lish or  German  or  Japanese  fleet  "firing  into  our  coast 
towns  and  killing  and  wounding  citizens,"  and  says,  in 
such  an  event,  "this  nation  would  immediately  demand 
not  arbitration,  but  either  atonement  or  war;"  but 
surely  this  is  no  argument  against  arbitration.  In  fact, 
our  Government  proposes  arbitration  to  prevent  just 
such  contingencies.  W^hen  a  hostile  fleet  once  bom- 
bards our  coast  towns,  then  the  stage  of  arbitration  is 
passed,  and  such  bombardment  would  simply  be  a  decla- 
ration of  war  as  an  evidence  that  arbitration  has  failed. 
But  you  notice  that  here  again  the  ex-President  cites  a 
case  calling  for  legitimate  self-defense  which  has  no 
application  whatsoever  to  President  Taft's  plan.  No 
nation  will  forfeit,  by  arrangements  to  settle  its  contro- 
versies peacefully,  its  inherent  right  of  self-defense. 

The  importance  of  President  Taffs  initiative  may 
not  as  yet  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  people.  Tt  will 
not  come  home  to  them  until,  as  a  result  of  such  a 
policy,  hundreds  of  millions  will  be  annually  saved  to 
the  taxpayers.  All  thinking  men  and  women  regard 
it  even  today  as  one  of  the  greatest  world  reform*!  ever 
undertaken,  and  no  one  doubts  its  entire  practicability. 
We  may  thoughtlessly  repeat  the  phrase,  "There  must 
always  be  war,"  but  T  sincerely  believe  Taft's  arbitra- 
tion policy  to  be  the  beginning  of  its  end,  and  we  should 
all  be  happy  to  have  lived  to  see  the  day  of  this  ffreat 
beginning  through  the  initiative  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent. Neither  the  Senate,  which  mutilated  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties,  nor  Mr.  Koosevelt,  who  has  opposed  them 
from  the  beginning,  will  be  able  to  halt  the  triumphant 
progress  of  evolution.  It  is  the  manifest  destiny  of 
human  civilization  to  found  the  world's  peace  on  the 
rock  of  law  and  render  it  secure  against  the  passion  of 
the  masses  as  well  as  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  rulers. 
To  popularize  this  great  purpose  through  the  sheer 
force  of  its  own  merit  and  to  fructify  it  as  a  fixed  policy 
of  government,  I  earnestly  believe  to  be  America's 
greatest  mission  in  the  politics  of  the  world,  and  no 
good  American  will  ever  recognize  either  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  lasting 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment. 

The  friends  of  arbitration  do  not  hug  the  delusion 
that  war  can  be  abolished  with  one  fell  swoop.  They 
know  that  the  idols  of  the  tribe  will  prevail  for  a  time 


against  the  ideals  of  humanity.  It  seems  to  be  man's 
way  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  every  folly  and  every 
iniquity  before  he  will  fall  back  upon  the  methods  of 
wisdom  and  goodness.  But  even  today  the  philosophy 
of  history  is  able  to  characterize  war  as  a  blunder, 
ethics  as  barbarism,  law  as  a  crime,  and  religion  as  a 
sin.  The  world's  hope  is  not  a  lie,  and,  in  the  language 
of  America's  greatest  poet,  "Man  will  not  forever  be  the 
slave  of  his  own  passions."  Moltke,  it  is  true,  declared 
that  "Eternal  peace  is  only  a  dream,  however  beautiful 
it  may  be."  Yet  a  giant  thinker  of  the  same  nation 
wrote  an  immortal  treatise  on  the  same  "perpetual 
peace,"  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is — 

"No  mere  empty  idea,  but  rather  we  have  here  a 
problem  which  gradually  works  out  its  own  salvation, 
and  as  the  periods  in  which  a  given  advance  takes  place 
toward  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  perpetual  peace 
will,  we  hope,  become  shorter  and  shorter,  we  must  ap- 
proach ever  nearer  to  this  goal." 

"Yesterday — 

Says  Walter  Walsh,  in  his  great  book,  "The  Moral 
Damage,  of  War" : 

"Yesterday  the  saint  aspired,  today  the  poet  dreams, 
tomorrow  the  sage  will  expound,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
the  statesman  will  embody  in  a  bill." 

At  every  rung  on  the  ladder  humanity  has  been  as- 
sured the  next  step  up  will  be  impracticable,  impossible, 
but  the  only  prophesies  that  remain  unfulfilled  are  those 
of  pessimism  and  unfaith.  Mr.  Wiseman  assures  hu- 
manity she  can  never  cross  the  red  sea  of  war,  but  she 
kindles  her  flaming  enthusiasm  and  comes  to  her  new 
world,  her  Columbia,  her  land  of  peace.  Faith  is  not  a 
fool.  She  surveys  all  the  obstacles,  ponders  all  the 
difficulties,  counts  all  the  opponents,  measures  all  the 
"impossibilities,"  and  then  sings  serenely  with  Scotia's 
great  national  bard: 

"For  a'  that  and  a'  that. 
It's  coming  yet,  for  a*  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er. 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that.*' 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  HoBSON :  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  ? 

Mr.  Bartiioldt:  Certainlv. 

Mr.  Hobso.n:  Will  the  gentleman,  before  he  takes 
his  seat,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  listened  to  his  treatment  in  such 
an  able  way  of  the  question  of  arbitration  without  mix- 
ing it  up  with  the  question  of  armament,  and  to  say 
that  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  agree  with  him  thoroughly 
upon  his  speech  today.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Bartholdt:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  affords  me  great 
happiness,  indeed,  to  discover  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hobson]  and  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  question  of  this.  kind.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bowman:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genitleman 
yield  ? 

Mr.  Bartholdt:  Certainlv. 

Mr.  Bowman  :  As  an  observation  in  connection  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  does  he  recall  the  expression 
used  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  "No  man  ever  touched  an- 
other man's  honor.  All  'honor's  wounds  are  self-in- 
flicted ?" 

Mr.  Bartholdt:  T  do  not  recall  those  words. 

Mr.  Butler:  Are  they  Andrew  Carnegie's  exact 
words  ? 

Mr.  Bowman  :  They  are  quoted  as  his  words, 
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Some  Suggestions  as  to  The  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

Remarks  off  Benjamin  F.  Traeblood  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing off  tlie  American  Society  off  International 
loiw,  Aprfl  26,  1912. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  emphasize  two  or 
three  things  only  which  have  been  brought  out  or  sug- 
gested in  the  interesting  paper  read  by  Dr.^Tryon. 

All  the  peacemakers  of  the  world  are  agreed,  I  think, 
that  a  permanent  International  Court  of  Justice  is  one 
of  the  great  ends  to  which  all  our  efforts  are  tending, 
and  for  which  we  are  all  working.  As  long  ago  as 
1840,  or,  in  fact,  some  time  in  the  thirties,  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  offered  a  prize  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  best  essay  on  a  Congress  and  Court  of 
Nations.  That  offer  brought  out,  among  others,  the 
now,  famous  essay  of  William  Ladd,  and,  if  I  may  quote 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ladd  said  about  all  that 
is  worth  saying  on  the  subject  of  an  international  court. 
That  was  seventy  years  ago. 

The  pacifists  of  this  country  and  of  all  countries  have 
always  kept  steadily  in  view  that  the  aim  of  the  peace 
movement,  of  course  leaving  out  of  view  its  final  aim, 
the  abolition  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent peace,  is  to  get  a  permanent  International  Court 
of  Justice  established.  No  one  need  waste  time,  there- 
fore, in  pleading  for  such  a  court  any  more.  Not  only 
all  the  pacifists,  but  also  a  good  many  people  who  are 
not  professedly  pacifists,  are  agreed  as  to  that. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  time  when  we 
shall  get  this  International  Court  of  Justice  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  shall  be  established,  there  imme- 
diately appear  differences  of  view,  differences  which 
are  interesting,  and  which  we  ought  all  to  consider  with 
due  respect  for  each  other. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  we  have  yet  got  beyond 
the  necessity  of  the  present  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration established  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  this  court  of  arbitration  is  at  the 
present  time  better  adapted  and  more  certain  to  secure 
proper  adjustment  of  disputes  among  the  nations  than 
a  permanent  court  of  justice  would  be.  The  nations 
do  not  yet  trust  each  other;  there  is  not  that  sort  of 
confidence  wliich  a  court  of  justice  would  demand.  The 
existence  of  the  court  would  help  to  create  this  confi- 
dence, but  you  must  have  some  of  it  l)efore  you  get  the 
court.  'If  you  had  a  court  of  justice  set  up  today,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  great  many  of  the  controversies 
that  arise  among  the  nations  would  be  referred  to  a 
tribimal  chosen  out  of  the  present  board  of  arbitrators 
established  by  the  Hague  ('onferent-eK  of  1899  and  1907. 
It  will  be  a  good  many  years,  probably,  before  we  shall 
see  the  end  of  the  need  of  the  present  arbitration  court 
in  steering  us  through  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  and 
liostilities  coming  to  us  from  the  past  among  the  na- 
tions. So  I  hope  our  friends  who  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  creation  of  an  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, as  I  also  am,  will  not  say  too  much  against  the 
present  court  of  arbitration. 

You,  of  course,  all  know  what  was  done  at  the  second 
Hague  Conference.  That  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
addresses  which  have  been  given.  A  convention  to  cre- 
ate a  permanent  court  of  justice  among  the  nations, 
presented  by  the  United  States  delegation,  was  approved 


without  a  dissenting  vote  among  the  delegations,  and 
the  only  reason  we  have  not  that  court  in  operation  is 
that  the  delegates  could  not  agree  upon  the  method  of 
selecting  the  judges.  Although  five  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  International  Court  of  Justice  was  unani- 
mously approved  in  principle,  there  has  been  no  prog- 
ress toward  the  inauguration  of  the  court. 

What  it  seems  to  me  all  of  us  in  the  American  Society 
of  International  Ijaw  and  in  all  the  peace  societies  ought 
at  the  present  time  to  do  is  to  turn  our  attention  very 
largely  and  earnestly  to  the  question  of  how  we  shall 
get  this  court  into  operation — ^liow  we  shall  get  the 
judges  chosen.  That  is  the  great  question  now  before 
us.  It  is  a  greater  question  than  that  of  procedure  be- 
fore the  court.  All  these  questions  should  be  consid- 
ered, but  we  ought  to  turn  our  attention  largely  to  the 
methods  of  getting  the  court  speedily  into  operation,  as 
it  will  have  to  go  through  its  infancy  and  youth,  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  supplant  all  the  other 
institutions  which  are  now  used. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  last  year 
at  the  Mohonk  Conference  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  that  the  members  of  this  court 
ought  not  to  be  appointed  directly  by  the  nations  repre- 
sented at  The  Hague — ^there  were  forty-four  nations — 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  represent  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  such  at  all.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  that 
principle  is  sound,  that  in  whatever  way  they  may  be 
appointed  they  ought  not  to  be  chosen  by  the  nations 
as  such.  Our  United  States  Supreme  Court  judges  are 
not  appointed  by  the  States,  but  by  the  President,  the 
executive  head  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  think  the  sup- 
posed analogy  between  our  Supreme  Court  and  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  quite  holds.  Our 
States  are  all  constituent  parts  of  the  Union.  They 
are  not  independent  and  sovereign  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  nations  that  'are  represented  at  the  Hague 
Conference  are.  Yet  as  to  the  method  of  appointing 
the  judges,  I  think  we  can  safely  follow  the  lesson  of 
our  own  Supreme  Court.  Two  or  three  methods  have 
been  suggested.  I  have  not  lost  the  hope  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court  for  each  of  the  nations  may  be  ap- 
pointed, and  that  a  method  may  be  found  of  using  so 
large  a  court  successfully.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  some 
seventy-five  or  seventy-six  judges.  If  you  should  select 
a  representative  for  each  of  the  nations  for  the  inter- 
national court,  might  not  the  court  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions— say  five  or  six^-and  each  of  these  sections  given 
jurisdiction  in  certain  classes  of  cases,  one,  for  instance, 
to  have  charge  of  all  commercial  cases,  another  to  have 
charge  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  countries  residing  in 
other  countries,  and  so  on?  It  would  be  easv  to  divide 
up  a  court  of  forty-five  or  forty-six  members  in  this 
way.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  expense  would  occa- 
sion anv  difficultv.  The  State  of  New  York  does  not 
complain  of  keeping  in  constant  employment  seventy- 
five  or  seventy-six  judges.  I  suggest  this  for  careful 
consideration  by  those  who  are  working  out  the  plan  by 
which  such  a  court  may  be  brought  into  operation  in  the 
near  future. 

Then,  as  to  the  appointing  of  the  judges,  whether 
there  be  forty-five  or  fifteen,  or  nine  or  seven,  as  sug- 
gested this  morning,  in  some  form,  if  not  directly,  all 
of  the  nations  ought  to  have  a  part  in  the  selection.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  president  of  the  Hague  Con- 
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ference,  acting  in  his  representative  capacity,  might  be 
asked  to  name  the  judges.  I  doubt  if  that  would  be 
satisfactory,  however,  at  the  present  time,  A  commit- 
tee of  seven,  nine,  or  fifteen  might  l)e  created  at  the 
next  Hague  Conference,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
select  the  judges,  and  then  present  their  names  to  the 
full  conference  for  approval.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  pos- 
sible in  some  such  way  as  this  either  to  have  a  court  of 
forty-five  judges,  divided  into  sections,  each  section  to 
have  charge  of  a  certain  class  of  cases,  and  these  judges 
to  be  selected  by  some  representative  commission  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  or  to  have  a  court  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  judges  selected  in  the  same  way,  avoiding  na- 
tional prejudices  and  national  suspicion  in  the  creation 
of  the  court  at  the  very  beginning. 

One  word  more.  I  rejoiced  as  much  as  any  one  else 
in  the  creation  of  the  prize  court  at  the  second  Hague 
Conference.  It  has  carried  the  principle  of  judicial 
settlement  into  a  very  important  field,  but  the  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  I  doubt  whether  you  will  ever  be 
able  to  create  the  International  Court  of  Justice  through 
the  prize  court.  The  prize  court  will  have  no  exist- 
ence, except  in  form,  unless  a  war  is  on  between  two 
nations,  and  the  number  of  times  it  will  be  called  on 
to  act  perhaps  will  be  very  few.  Many  of  us  are  hoping 
it  will  never  be  called  on  to  act  at  all.  Between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  will  never  be  called  into  use.  In  three  years 
from  now  we  shall  be  celebrating  one  hundred  years  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In 
three  years  Norway  and  Sweden  will  be  celebrating  one 
hundred  years  of  peace  between  those  countries,  and  in 
1915  it  will  also  be  a  hundred  vears  since  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  a  tilt  at  arms.  As  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  it  has  been  longer  than  that 
since  they  were  at  war,  and  I  think  it  will  be  longer 
than  that,  in  spite  of  the  present  strain,  before  they 
will  have  another  war.  Many  nations  will  never  call 
the  prize  court  into  service  at  all. 

When  mention  is  made  of  a  distinction  between  civ- 
ilized and  uncivilized  nations,  I  have  tried  sometimes 
to  draw  the  line  and  put  civilized  nations  on  one  side 
and  the  uncivilized  on  the  other,  but  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  making  any  satisfactory  division.  Every 
State  should  be  represented  in  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  worthy  to  be 
classed  as  civilized  States.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
is  not  well  to  push  the  matter  of  a  permanent  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  through  the  court  of  prize. 
If  the  prize  court,  which  wa«  accepted  at  The  Hague, 
is  put  into  operation,  it  will  probably  deal  only  with 
eases  between  a  few  of  the  great  nations^— the  nations 
which  now  go  to  war.  It  is  not  the  uncivilized  nations 
which  today  go  to  war,  and  are  arming  for  it,  but  the 
so-called  civilized  nations.  If  you  were  to  make  a  reg- 
ular International  Court  of  Justice  out  of  the  prize 
court,  then  fewer  nations  would  go  into  it.  So  I  think 
that  we  peacemakers,  international  lawyers,  and  stu- 
dents of  these  problems  ought  to  give  our  attention  very 
seriously  to  the  question  of  how  to  get  the  court  of  jus- 
tice, approved  in  principle  at  the  second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, into  actual  operation.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
get  it  into  operation,  of  course.  In  the  eleven  years 
since  it  was  established  the  present  court  of  arbitration 
has  only  had  some  nine  cases  before  it,  and  I  doubt  if 


in  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  it  will  have  as  many 
more.  When  your  court  of  justice  is  created  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  get  it  thoroughly  into  operation. 
Let  us  then  devote  our  energies  to  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judges  and  getting  the  court  started. 


Book  Notices. 

The  Turco-Italian  War  and  Its  Problems.  By  Sir 
Thomas  Barclav.  London:  Constable  and  Co., 
Ltd.     Price,  5  shillings  net. 

Of  the  259  pages  of  this  volume  less  than  half  com- 
pose the  monograph  by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay.  A  short 
chapter  follows  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ameer  Ali,  on  Moslem 
Feeling,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  given  to 
appendices,  containing  important  documents  relating 
to  the  outbreak  and  progress  of  the  war,  treaties  affect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  status 
of  Egypt,  certain  of  the  Hague  conventions,  etc.,  etc. 

This  volume  was  written  while  the  conflict  between 
Italy  and  Turkey  was  still  in  progress  and  the  outcome 
none  too  certain.  Its  attempt  is  to  present  the  "ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  war  as  dispassionately  as  pos- 
sible," without  pleading  the  cause  of  either  party  to  the 
dispute.  In  the  introduction  the  author  emphasizes  the 
duty  of  respecting  treaty  engagements,  the  sanctity  of 
such  being  "the  very  foundation  of  international  moral- 
ity." 

Dr.  Barclay  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  place  of  the 
Hague  peace  conventions  and  Italy's  indifference  to 
injunctions  and  powers  contained  therein.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Italy^fi  haste  to  declare  war  was  so  great  that  no 
opportunity  was  given  the  powers  to  offer  mediation. 
Her  treaty  obligations  and  how  she  has  broken  them 
and  the  illegality  of  the  annexation  of  Tripolitana  and 
Cyrenaica  are  then  clearly  presented.  That  Italy  has 
for  many  years  regarded  North  Africa  as  her  sphere  of 
influence  is  next  pointed  out,  but  this  "does  not  exon- 
erate her  from  the  guilt  of  an  unprovoked  aggression  or 
exempt  her  from  the  duty  of  fully  indemnifying  Turkey 
and  adjusting  her  legal  position  with  reference  to  the 
other  parties  to  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1878." 

The  question  of  the  suggested  indemnity  to  Turkey 
and  analogous  cases,  such  as  our  purchase  of  the  Philip- 
pi  ne«^,  are  then  taken  up.  How  British  interests  are 
affected  and  the  abnormal  position  of  Egypt  under 
Turkisli  suzerainty  and  a  British  protectorate  form  the 
subject-matter  of  the  next  chapters.  The  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  route  to  India  is  of  vital  importance  to  Great  . 
Britain,  and  it  would  seem  desirable  for  the  safety  of 
European  shipping  to  make  the  Bed  Sea  a  neutral  zone 
as  is  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  concluding  opinion  of  the  author  is  that  "from 
first  to  last  every  possible  illegality  has  been  committed 
and  the  only  hope  for  the  jurist  is  that  it  [the  war] 
will  take  its  place  in  history  as  an  anachronism,  fitting 
into  no  theory  of  current  morals  and  quite  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  has  taken 
])lace." 

China's  New  Day.  A  study  of  events  that  have  led 
to  its  coming.  By  Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  D.  D. 
263  pp.    Price,  paper,  30  cents.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
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Published  by  The  Central  Committee  on  the  United 
Study  of  Missions,  West  Medford,  Massachusetts. 

This  text-book  for  1912-1913  is  the  twelfth  in  the 
series  issued  by  the  Central  Committee,  and  is  a  timely 
and  unique  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  peoples  of 
other  lands.  Dr.  Headland  has  had  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  recent  happenings  in  China,  and 
describes  in  a  vivid  and  accurate  way  China's  break  with 
the  past,  the  educational  revolution,  the  Chinese  woman 
of  today,  the  work  of  medical  missions,  etc.  We  recom- 
mend the  book  not  only  for  use  as  a  text-book  of  mission 
study,  but  also  as  throwing  clear  light  on  the  new  po- 
litical situation  in  China. 

L'Internationalismk  SciENTiFiQUE.  By  P.  H.  Eijk- 
man.  The  Hague:  La  Fondation  pour  I'lnterna- 
tionalisme,  6  \"an  Ijennepaeg. 

Mr.  Eijkman's  discussion  occupies  108  pages  of  the 
work.  A  larger  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  notes 
on  the  work  of  various  organizations  of  an  international 
character. 

Carnegie  Endowment  fou  International  Peace. 
Year  Book  for  1911.  195  pages.  Washington, 
D.  C. :  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  2  Jackson  Pla(*e. 

The  book  contains  the  history  of  the  organization  of 
the  Foundation  and  of  tlie  work  of  the  three  Divisions 
for  the  past  year. 

Annuaire  de  l'Union  Interparlementaire.  By 
Christian  L.  Lange,  Secretary  of  the  Union.  Brus- 
sels :  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  first  part  contains  information  in  regard  to  the 
Union  itself,  its  history,  its  statutes,  its  activity  for  the 
past  year.  The  second  part  is  more  general  in  charac- 
ter, gives  a  list  of  the  arbitration  treaties  concluded  and 
the  awards  rendered  the  past  year,  etc. 

In  Bei  Memoriam.  Manifestations  officielles  du  paci- 
fisme  contre  la  guerre  declaree  par  Tltalie  a  la 
Turkie  en  Septembre  1911.  A  collection  of  the 
numerous  protests  of  the  peace  societies,  etc., 
against  the  action  of  Italy  in  going  to  war  with 
Turkey.  128  pages.  Berne:  The  International 
Peace  Bureau. 

Mountain  Pathways.  A  study  in  the  Ethics  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Hector  Waylen.  Lon- 
don :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.  Revised 
and  enlarged.  128  pages.  Price,  3  shillings  and 
6  pence,  net. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  received  many  com- 
mendations as  a  "valuable  contribution,*'  "a  delightful 
and  attractive  study,"  etc.  This  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  is  considerably  improved  over  the  first.  The 
chapter  on  "Christian  Non-Sesistance,"  which  covers 
20  pages,  is  an  original  and  fresh — so  far  as  there  can 
be  any  original  and  fresh — contribution  to  the  study  of 
this  subject.  The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Waylen  as 
to  the  plain  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  resistance  of  vio- 
lence by  violence  seems  to  be  the  only  one  possible  to 
draw  from  His  language  and  illustrations.  It  agrees 
with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  larger  works  of  Jona- 
than Dymond  and  Adin  Ballon  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century.     Th^  new  translation  of  the  Sermon  on 


the  Mount  given  by  the  author,  with  his  copious  foot- 
notes, ought  to  aid  many  students  in  getting  at  the 
inner  ethical  meaning  of  the  "mountain  instruction," 
though  we  confess  that  we  should  not  like  to  see  it  put 
into  the  place  of  the  translation  of  the  passage  as  found 
in  the  American  Standard  Revision. 


The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Third  American 
Peace  Congress,  held  at  Baltimore,  May  3-6,  1911,  the 
publication  of  which  has  been  unavoidably  long  delayed, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  a  fine  volume  of 
500  pages,  printed  on  lightweight  paper  in  large  type, 
and  carefully  indexed.  It  contains  papers  and  remarks 
by  about  forty  prominent  men  and  women,  including 
the  address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
price  is  75  cents,  postpaid.  Copies  may  be  procured  at 
the  office  of  the  American  Peace  Societv. 


"War  is  in  its  essence  and  it  is  a  main  condition  of  its 
success  to  kindle  into  fierce  exercise  among  great  masses 
of  men  the  destructive  and  combative  passions.  .  .  . 
Destruction  is  one  of  its  chief  ends.  Deception  is  one 
of  its  chief  means.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
disposition  more  remote  from  the  morals  of  ordinary 
life,  not  to  speak  of  Christian  ideals,  than  that  with 
which  the  soldiers,  most  animated  with  the  fire  and  pas- 
sion that  lead  to  victory,  rush  forward  to  bayonet  the 
foe." — The  Historian  Lecky, 
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Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

313  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings^  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi* 
cate  directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Bartlett,  2624  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Beals,  30  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

E.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerln  Call,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  The  Brunswick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.D.,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  6.  Hubbard,  Zanesville^  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holdemess,  N.  H. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,' Ohio. 

Greorge  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Peace  Society  of  Southern  Caufobnia, 

619  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
,  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President 

Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary. 
Section:  The  Redlands  Peace  Society. 

William  C.  Allen,  President 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Covelle,  Secretary. 
The  Peace  Society  of  Nobthebn  Califobioa,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 

Robert  C.   Root,   Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Goyemor  William  Spry,  President 

J.  M.  SJodahl,  Secretary. 
The  New  Yobk  Italian  Peace  Society. 

Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 

Giovani  Daniele,  Secretary,  2046  First  Aye.,  N.  Y. 
The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  Deerln  Call,  President 

Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Secretary. 
The  Cleveiand  Peace  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  S.  McWIllIams,  D.  D.,  President 

D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 


The  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Olmsted,  President 

Frank  F.  Williams,   Secretary. 
State  of  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President. 

C.  W,  Scarff,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 

Charles  B.  Beals.  Secretary. 
The  Mabyland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Theodore  Marburg,  President 

Edward  C.  Wilson.  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D.,  President 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 
The  Geobgia  Peace  Society,  312  Austell  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 

Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  Debby  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H.  • 

Hon.  L.  H.  Plllsbury,  President 

Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 
The  Obeqon  Peace  Society,  Oregonlan  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 

William  H.  Galvanl,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Abbitbation  a|7D  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Raeburn  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
The  New  Yobk  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  President 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 

William  H.  Short  Executive  Secretary. 
Gebman-Amebican  Peace  Society,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St 

Heinrich  Abeles,  Secretary,  326  East  86th  St 
The  Maine  Peace  Society,  95  Exchange  Street,  Portland. 

George  L.  Crosman,  President 

George  E.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshibe  Peace  Society. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 

W.  W.  Tliayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 
The  Nebbaska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Prof.  George  E.  Howard,  President 

Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  President 

F.  L.  Siddons,  Secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  Sisson,  President. 

Robert  P.  Gifford,  Secretary. 
The  Abbitbation  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati, 

583  Considine  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  B.  Meacham,  President 

G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Vebmont  Peace  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  President. 
Harrison  J.  Conant,  Secretary. 

AuxnxABiBs: 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President 

Orman  Emery,  Secretary. 
The  Intebcollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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PRESIDENT : 

Senator  Thbodosb  E.  Bubton,  Washington,  D.  G. 

TBEASUBEB  .* 

Geo. W. White,  National  Metropolitan  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C 


AUDITOR : 


secretary  : 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D., 
Ck)lorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

executive  director  : 


Edward  White,  Expert  Accountant, 
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^  VICE-PRESIDENTS .' 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Ghicago,  111. 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  32  S.  16th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Gentre,  Me. 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  45  Boutwell  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Bowles,  30  Koun  Machi,  Mita  Shlba,  Tokyo, 
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Pres.  S.  P.  Brooks,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 
Dean  Gharles  R.  Brovm,  New  Haven,  Gonn. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Brown,  President  New  York  University,  New  York. 
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President  S.  G.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Soutli  Garollna. 
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Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Golumbia  University,  New  York. 
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Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
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War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.— By  Ernest  Howard 

Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Case  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  International 
Law,    16  pages.    5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

History  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  Work.— 16 

pi^es.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

Bj   William  Penn.     First  published  in  1693.    24  paces, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  and  its  Work.— By  Rev.  J.  L. 

Tryon.    8  pages.    3  cts.  each  ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 


Missions  and  International  Peace.— By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, D.  D.  Address  delivered  at  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Board,  Boston,  October  12,  1910. 
16  pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.-By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government.- 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.     24  pages  with  cover.    5  cts. 
each,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

How  the  Sunday  Schools  May  Aid  the  Peace  Movement— 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.      4  pages.     Price  50  cts.  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

A  Battle,  as  it  Appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.— By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.   Jitter  Leaflet  No.  1.    20  cts.  per  hundred. 

The  Cherry  Festival  of  Naumburg.— Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism. — Letter  Leaflet  No.  6.  4  pages. 
Price  50  cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.— By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends*  Africa 
Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price  30  cts*  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

The  Proposed  High  Court  of  Nations.— By  James  L.  Tryon. 
Introduction  bv  Dean  Kirchwey.  16  pages.  Price  5  cts. 
per  copy  ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 
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pages.    5  cts.  each ;  35  cts.  per 


A  Periodic  Congress  of  the  Nations,  with  List  of  Congresses 

Held.— BylKnjami-  "  '" — ^'^^      '" "  ^    -  " 

$2.50  per  hundred. 


Held. — By^njamin  F.  Trueblood.    12  pages.    5  cts.  each, 
h!     ■     " 


The  Cost  of  War. — Giving  approximate  loss  in  men,  in  money, 
in  destruction  of  property,  and  in  indirect  economic  waste; 
By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  16  pages.  5  cts.  per  copy. 
$3.00  per  hundred. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 

Century. — By  Benjamin  F.  TruebloocT     24  pages.    Price 
5  cts.  each;  $3.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Perpetual  Peace. — By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Patriotism.— By  Dr.  William  Everett.  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration,  1900.    16  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Cost  of  Armed  Peace.— By  Hon.  James  A.  Tawney.  8 
pages.    Price  3  cts.  each ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.— By  Professor  John 
Baasett  Moore.    32  pages.    5  cts.  each;  $3,00  per  hundred. 


Some  Fallacies  of  Militarism.— By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
D.  D.    8  pages.    Price  $1.25  per  hundred. 

Teaching  Patriotism  and  Justice.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Price  $2.50  per  hundred. 

Is  Japan  a  Menace  to  the  United  States  ?— By  Rev.  J.  H. 

De  Forest,  thirty-three  years  a  missionary  in  Japan.    12 
pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

War  Facts— Peace  Facts. — 2  pages.    Valuable  for  distribution 
at  public  meetings.    50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress.— Held 

at  Boston  in  1904.  350  pases.  A  most  valuable  document  for 
all  peace  workers  and  students  of  the  cause.    Price  10  cts. 

The  Two  Hague  Conferences.— By  Beniamin  F.  Trueblood. 
16  pages.     5  cts.  each ;  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Churches  and  the  Peace  Movement— Bv  Rev.  James  L. 
Tryon.    4  pages.    Price  50  cts.  per  hundred. 

*  Shall  any  National  Dispute  be  Reserved  from  Arbitration  ? 

— By  Hon.  J.  H.  Ralston.    8  pages.    $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Conditions  of  Peace  Between  the  East  and  the  West— 

By  H.  De  Forest,  D.  D.    16  pages.  ^  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Moral  Damage  of  War  to  the  School  Child.— By  Rev. 

Walter  Walsh.    8  paces.    75  cts.  per  hundred. 

Arbitration,  but  Not  Armaments.— By  Prof.  William  I.  Hull. 
Price  $1.25  per  hundred. 

Women  and  War.— By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.    4  pages.    50  cts. 
per  hundred. 

Women  in  the  Peace  Movement— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
8  pages.    $1.25  per  hundred. 


MllitrftT'""  as  a  Cause  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living.— From  the 
Reijort  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Ck>st  of 
Living,  1910.    12  pages.    $1.50  per  hundred. 

A  World '  Treaty  of  Arbitration.— By  James  L.  Tryon.  15 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 
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Panama  Canal  Ship  Tolls. 

The  aclioii  of  tho  Hrifiijli  govcriiment  in  enlcring 
11  protest  against  Ihc  ]ii-opo8al  made  in  the  United 
.States  Heniite  to  exeiii]>t  ships  engaged  in  our  voas'l- 
wise  tnide  from  the  piiymeiit  of  tolls  for  passage 
tlirough  tlie  Panama  Canal  when  ojwiieil  is  raising  a 
(■(intmvci-sy  of  iimisiinl  sigiiifictiii<-o.  If  the  efforts 
wliioh  certain  Seiiatoi-s  are  inakiiig  lo  prevent  (he 
I)roiM)sed  legislation,  uiid  thus  lo  arrest  the  develnp- 
inent  of  tlie  controvci>=y,  are  not  successful,  then  the 
question  will  ultimately  have  to  go  to  the  Hague 
Court  for  determination.  Our  arbitration  treaty  of 
1908  with  Great  Britain  stipulates  that  all  differ- 
ences  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court. 

In  tlie  Hay-Paun<-efote  treaty  of  1902  it  wa.s  stipu- 
lated that  "the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observ- 
ing these  rules  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that 


there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such 
nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  in  respect  of  the 
conditions  or  charges  of  trafhc  or  otherwise.  Such 
conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and 
equitable." 

The  action  of  the  British  government  in  raising 
objection  to  certain  particulars  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation was  taken  on  the  ground  that  this  legislation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  above  quoted.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
the  foreign  secretary,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  July  16,  said  that  His  Maj- 
esty's government  "had  thought  it  right  to  point  out 
these  objections  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  order  that  tliey  may  be  taken  into  account 
while  the  bill  is  under  consideration  "  There  is  no 
ground,  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  charge  that  Great 
Britain  is  meddling  with  what  is  not  her  business 
and  attempting  to  dictate  what  the  canal  legislation 
shall  be.  The  British  government  is  interested  to 
iiave  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  her  government 
observed,  as  our  Government  would  be  if  the  circum- 
stances were  reversed. 

Two  views  are  taken  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  action 
of  the  British  government  in  the  matter.  One  is 
that  legislation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  purely  a  national  affair,  and  tliat  Great 
Britain  has  no  right  whatever  to  intervene  or  make 
any  suggestion  about  it.  The  Senators  who  hold  this 
view  contend  that  as  tlie  canal  strip  is  held  by  this 
country  in  perpetual  lease  the  territory  is,  therefore, 
substantially  a  part  of  our  national  domain,  over 
which  no  foreign  government  has  any  power  what- 
ever. They  hold,  further,  that  as  the  canal  is  being  ■ 
constructed  solely  by  United  States  money,  all  agree- 
ments previously  made  when  it  was  supposed  that  it 
would  be  constructed  by  private  funds  or  otherwise 
are,  therefore,  necessarily  rendered  void.  This  view 
treats  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  tolls 
for  the  use  of  the  canal  as  if  it  were  not  in  existence. 

The  other  view,  which  is  taken  by  a  number  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Senate,  is  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  is  a  sacred  obligation  to  be  strictly  observed  .«o 
long  as  it  is  on  the  statute  books  and' a  part,  with 
other  treaties,  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This 
view  seems  to  us  to  be  the  only  rational  one  that  can 
be  held  under  tlie  circumstances.  If  a  nation  may 
violate  at  will  solemn  treaties  there  is  an  end  of  good 
failh  and  honor  among  nations.  If  Congress  intends 
to  push  tlirough  legislation  which  will  exempt  our 
coastwise  .ships  from  paying  canal  tolls,  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  save  itself  and  the  nation  from  out- 
right dishonor  in  doing  this  is  by  first  seeking  the 
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abrogation  of  the  Ilay-Pauncefote  treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescriptions  of  int^jrnational  law. 

Even  this  course  could  hardly  be  justified  at  the 
present  time.  The  nation  owes  something  to  its  past 
in  respect  of  the  canal.  The  official  correspondence 
and  declarations  of  the  State  Department  for  more 
than  half  a  century  show  clearly  that  it  has  always 
been  the  purpose  of  our  Government  to  make  any 
canal  that  might  be  constructed  at  the  isthmus  neu- 
tral and  open  on  equal  terms  to  the  ships  of  all  na- 
tions. When  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate  ten  years  ago,  an  effort 
was  made  to  insert  in  it  before  ratification  a  clause 
reserving  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
"to  discriminate  in  respect  to  the  charges  of  traffic  in 
favor  of  vessels  of  its  own  citizens  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade.''  But  this  proposal  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  43  to  27.  Otherwise  the 
treaty  would  have  been  rejected  by  Great  Britain  and 
we  should  not  have  secured  the  opportunity  to  con- 
struct the  canal.  In  thus  securing  release  from  the 
obligations  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  acquir- 
ing the* right  to  construct  and  own  the  canal,  we  have 
placed  ourselves  under  special  obligation  to  Great 
Britain  not  to  make  any  discrimination  in  the  canal 
charges  in  favor  of  vessels  of  our  own  citizens.  Of 
this  obligation  we  cannot  honorably  divest  ourselves 
by  simply  declaring  that  the  canal  is  our  own  and 
we  will  do  as  we  please  with  it. 

Nor  on  the  ground  of  general  public  policy  and 
the  higher  national  obligation  to  the  world  ought  we 
^  to  make  any  such  discrimination.  Our  country  has 
always  professed  to  take  the  lead,  and  has  in  fact 
taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  establish  more  friendly 
relations  and  greater  confidence  among  the  nations. 
The  Panama  Canal  will  be,  when  in  operation,  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  leading  international  waterway  of 
the  world,  and  it  ought  to  be  managed  in  the  true 
international  spirit  if  it  is  to  be  productive  of  the 
highest  good,  both  to  our  own  country  and  to  the 
community'  of  the  nations.  Any  gain  that  might 
come  to  our  coastwise  ship  companies  by  remitting 
to  them  the  canal  tolls  would  be  lost  irretrievably  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole  in  other  more  important  ways, 
and  in  the  long  run  probably  economically  also. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  resist  every  attempt  of 
a  narrow  and  mistaken  patriotism  to  establish  a  canal 
policy  which  will  lower  our  reputation  for  honorable 
conduct  among  the  nations,  do  us  no  good  economic- 
ally, and  involve  lis  in  a  controversy  with  Great 
Britain,  out  of  which  we  should  certainly  come  from 
The  Hague  beaten  and  crestfallen. 


The  Tillman  Maximum  Battleship. 

»^^ggGstions  of  short-cuts  for  putting  an  end  to  war 
and  to  the  present  rivalry  in  armaments  have  often 
been  made,  but  it  remained  for  Senator  Tillman  to  put 
the  cap-sheaf  on  proposals  of  this  sort.  On  the  16th 
of  July  he  introduced  into  the  Senate  the  following 
resolution : 

B evolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Xaval  Affairs  be, 
and  it  is  hereby,  instructed  to  investigate  and  report  to 


the  Senate  what  is  the  maximum  size  of  ship,  whether 
battleship  or  cruiser;  the  maximum  thickness  of  armor 
that  such  ship  can  safely  carry;  the  maximum  size  of 
gun;  the  maximum  speed;  the  maximum  desirable 
radius  of  action  of  such  vessel  that  can  safely  be  built 
so  as  to  navigate  the  ocean  and  enter  the  first-class 
harbors  of  the  world;  how  much  draft  can  such  vessel 
carry  in  order  to  enter  the  existing  dry  docks  in  this 
country  for  repairs  and  safely  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  object  being  to  find  out  from  authentic  and 
reliable  official  sources  the  maximum  size  and  maxi- 
mum draft,  the  maximum  armament,  and  the  maxi- 
mum tUickness  of  armor  to  make  the  very  best  battle- 
ship or  cruiser  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  will  ever 
see;  to  have  this  country  own  the  greatest  marine  en- 
gine of  war  ever  constructed  or  ever  to  be  constructed 
under  known  conditions;  and  to  report  whether  one 
such  overpowering  vessel  would  not  in  its  judgment  be 
better  for  this  country  to  build  than  to  continue  by  in- 
creasing taxation  to  spend  the  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  now  in  prospect  in  the  race  for  naval  su- 
premacy. Tjet  such  vessel  be  named  the  'Terror''  and 
become  the  peacemaker  of  the  world.  Let  us  find  out 
just  how  far  we  can  go  with  any  degree  of  safety  and 
go  there  at  once.  Let  us  leave  some  money  in  the 
Treasury  for  other  more  necessary  and  useful  expendi- 
tures, such  as  good  roads,  controlling  the  floods  in  the 
Mississippi,  draining  swamp  land  in  the  South,  and 
irrigating  the  arid  land  in  the  West. 

This  resolution  got  immediate  consideration  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  voice! 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  read  this  remarkable  reso- 
lution and  note  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  it,  with- 
out having  an  inextinguishable  fit  of  laughter.  Was 
the  Senator  serious  in  his  proposal,  or  did  he  take 
this  course  simply  to  ridicule  the  more  effectively  the 
present  absurd  and  ruinous  rivalry  of  armaments 
among  the  great  powers,  and  the  manner  in  which  our 
country  is  allowing  itself  needlessly  and  weakly  to  be 
drawn  into  the  furious  current?  Perhaps  the  Hague 
Court  might  answer  this  preliminary  question  of  in- 
terpretation. 

Nor  is  it  any  easier  to  fathom  the  motives  which 
led  the  Senators  to  approve  offhand  the  resolution. 
Were  they  merely  mercifully  burying  it  in  the  files  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  out  of  sympathy  with 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  the  affliction  which 
has  befallen  him,  or  did  they  really,  by  this  course, 
expect  to  get  some  light  on  the  pressing  problem  of 
naval  armament  which  is  troubling  all  their  dreams? 

The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  seems  in  part  at 
least  to  have  taken  seriously  the  task  which  the  reso- 
lution has  laid  upon  it.  If  reports  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  Committee  will  make  an  investigation  and  report 
to  the  Senate  what,  in  its  judgment,  is  the  biggest, 
heaviest,  most  perfect  and  powerful  marine  engine  of 
war  that  can  be  taken  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
Committee  is  certainly  fortunate  in  finding  a  standard 
of  estimation  so  ready  at  hand. 
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But,  to  take  the  thing  seriously,  suppose  that  this 
"Terror"  should  be  built,  and  we  should  possess  the 
mightiest  Superdreadnanght  in  the  world,  a  ship  which 
could  only  just  be  gotten  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
how  much  nearer  should  \ie  be  to  the  end  of  naval 
rivalry  than  we  are  today?  England  laid  down  the 
first  Dreadnaught  a  few  ye^rs  ago  and  thought  that 
she  had  put  all  other  governments  out  of  the  race. 
How  long  did  they  stay  out?  Germany,  Japan  and  the 
United  Slates  all  immediately  took  up  the  challenge, 
and  Great  Britain  is  harder  pushed  today  to  keep  ahead 
in  the  race  than  ever  before. 

The  trouble  with  this  whole  "maximum"  business  i^ 
that  there  is  no  possible  maximum.  If  our  government 
should  design  and  build  the  Tillman  "Terror,"  it  would 
not  have  been  launched  before  England,  Germanv, 
France,  Japan  or  Russia  would  have  announced  a  big- 
ger and  completer  monster.  Then  we  should  construct 
another  and  be  compelled  to  rebuild  the  Panama  Canal, 
push  out  its  walls  and  greatly  deepen  it,  at  a  cost  of 
further  hundreds  of  millions,  in  onler  to  get  our  "over- 
powering vessel"  through  the  big  ditch.  The  only  final 
term  in  this  brainless  race  for  naval  supremacy  is  bank- 
ruptcy and  niin.  The  chancelleries  of  the  world  powers 
are  racked  with  constant  nightmares  because  they  all 
see  this  fate  staring  them  in  the  face.  And  yet  no 
government  has  had  the  good  sense  and  courage  to 
inaugurate  a  movement  of  another  sort  which  would 
quickly  and  easily  put  an  end  to  the  consuming  naval 
plague  of  our  time. 


The  New  Executive  Director. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  held  on  June  28,  Arthur 
Deerin  Call,  M.  A.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  elected  executive  director  of  the  society, 
created  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 

Mr.  Call's  record,  of  which  we  give  herewith  a  few 
ttalient  features,  shows  him  to  be  a  strong,  progressive 
man  and  one  of  exceptional  fitness  for  this  important 
position,  the  creation  of  which  has  been  made  necessar)' 
by  the  great  growth  and  expansion  of  the  society's  work 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Call  was  born  in  Fabius.  \.  Y..  September,  1869. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School, 
Cortland,  N".  Y.,  in  1892,  and  from  Brown  University 
in  1896.  In  1903  and  1904  be  did  work  as  a  graduate 
student  in  philosophy  and  education  at  Yale  University, 
and  in  1905  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Brown. 

His  first  position  after  graduation  was  that  of  direc- 
tor of  schools  at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  at 
Klmlra.  He  was  then  chosen  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Holliston,  Medway  and  Sherborn,  Mass.,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  three  venrs. 


In  July,  1904,  he  was  elected  district  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  has  held  this  posi- 
tion until  the  present  time.  His  prominence  as  an  edu- 
cator in  tiie  State  and  the  efficiency  of  his  work  aa  a 
superintendent  led  to  his  election  two  years  ago  as 
president  of  the  Xew  England  Association  of  School 
Superintendents. 

Mr,  Call  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  o£ 
Political  and  Social  Science,  and  also  of  the  Ufationa! 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  He  ia 
joint  author  of  the  Metcalf  &  Call  Readers,  prepared 
for  general  use  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 

He  has  frequently  contributed  articles  to  magazines, 
especially  those  dealing  with  educational  problems. 

Mr.  Call  is  already  well  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
national peace  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  t^onnecticut  Peace  Society,  a  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  in  1906,  and  has  lieen  president  of 
the  society  ever  since  its  organization.  He  has  been  for 
four  years  past  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Pence  Society,  and  is  therefore  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  society's  history  and  work  and  with 
the  new  plans  for  the  wider  development  and  extension 
of  its  labors  throughout  the  nation.  He  has  done  a 
gofid  deal  of  lecturing  on  arbitration  and  peace  sub- 
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jects,  especially  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  He  has  recently  been  made  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  for  the  celebration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  peace  among  English-Bpeak- 
ing  peoples. 

Mr.  Call  is  a  man  of  good  presence  and  an  excellent 
public  speaker.  We  are  glad  to  present  herewith  a  pic- 
ture of  him.  He  is  expected  to  begin  his  work  at  our 
Washington  office  in  September.  He  will  have  geneial 
charge  of  the  society's  work  of  organization  tliroughout 
the  country,  and  also  of  its  propaganda  work, 

Editorial  Notes. 

The  Ooneva  ^^  ''*'*  '*'^"  *  great  disappoin  tine  lit 

Peace  Consress.  ^  """"y  American  peace  workers  that 
the  Nineteenth  International  Peace 
Congress  which  was  announced  to  open  at  Geneva  on 
the  26th  of  August  has  been  put  forward  to  the  2\id  of 
September.  This  change  of  date  will  prevent  a  num- 
ber of  Americana  from  attending  and  will,  wp  fear, 
greatly  lessen  the  delegation  from  this  country.  But 
it  seems  that  the  change  of  date  was  made  necessary 
by  local  conditions  in  Ueneva. 

The  Congress  will  open  at  10  A.  M.,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 23d,  in  tlie  Hall  of  the  University  of  Geneva, 
and  will  continue  through  the  week.  Those  who  wish 
information  about  the  organization  of  the  Congress 
should  address  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization,  Professor  Louis  Favre,  Case  Stand, 
16704,  Geneva.  The  hotels  of  the  city  have  for  the 
most  part  made  a  very  modest  special  rate  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  which  may  be  learned,  on  arrival, 
at  the  Bureau  of  the  Congress.  There  are  also  many 
boarding  houses  which  announce  still  cheaper  rates. 
The  registration  fee  of  the  Congress  is  5  francs  ($1,00) 
for  each  delegate,  except  for  the  first  delegate  of  a  so- 
ciety, who  pays  10  francs.  In  order  to  secure  the  Report 
of  the  proceedings  one  must  pay  2  francs  extra.  The 
meeting  is  likely  to  be  a  very  important  one,  as  the  Con- 
gress was  not  held  in  Rome  last  year  because  of  the 
cholera  scare,  and  we  hope  that  as  many  of  our  friends 
as  possible  will  arrange  to  be  present. 

The  preliminary  program  includes,  among  the  topics 
to  be  discussed,  "A  Code  of  International  Public  Law," 
"Causes  of  the  Wars  Which  Have  Occurred  Since 
1815,"  "Economic  Sanctions  in  Case  of  Violation  of 
International  Law,"  "Aerial  Navigation  and  War," 
"Disarmament"  (Report  of  a  Commission),  "Interna- 
tional Organization  of  Pacifism,"  "International  Or- 
ganization of  Press  Communications,"  "Commercial 
Jealousies  and  International  Relations,"  "Treatment 
of  Foreigners,"  "The  Duties  of  the  Pacifists  in  a  Coun- 
try Engaged  in  a  War  of  Conquest,"  "Propaganda 
Work,"  "International  Education,"  etc.  This  program 
makes  it  certain  that  the  sessions  will  not  be  wanting 
in  life  and  interest. 


TH    ATIdtNTIC   STATES    UEPAKTMENT 

In  Ijie  way  of  social  entertainment  for  tiie  delegates 
the  week  will  have  its  full  quota  of  receptions,  excur- 
sions, visits  to  historic  places,  banquets,  etc.,  and  those 
who  go  may  feel  assured  tiiat  the  week  spent  on  the 
historic  shores  of  beautiful  Tjskc  (ieneva  will  amply 
reward  them  for  (he  time  and  expense  of  the  journey. 


Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  last 
J.  Novlcow.  month   the   news   reached   us   of   the 

death  of  Mr.  Jacques  Novicow,  of 
Odessa,  Russia.  For  many  years  Mr.  Novicow  was  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gresses, in  whose  discnssione  he  took  a  prominent,  ef- 
fective and  interesting  part.  He  spoke  with  almost 
equal  facility — Russian,  Greek,  French,  German  and 
Italian,  and  to  some  extent  English.  He  was  long  the 
only  Russian  engaged  a<'tively  in  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Congresses,  though  he  lived  to  sec  three  or  fonr  peace 
societies  established  and  at  work  in  bis  country  with 
the  approval  of  the  St.  Petersburg  government.  One 
of  the  finest  delegations  at  tlio  Stockholm  Peace  Con- 
gress two  years  ago  was  that  from  Russia,  headed  by 
the  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  Duma.  Mr. 
Novicow  was  a  prolific  writer,  especially  on  eco- 
nomic, sociological  and  international  subjects.  Two 
of  his  best  known  works  are  "Ija  Federation  de  I'Eu- 
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rope"  and  "Les  Pretendus  Bienfaits  de  la  Guerre." 
The  former  is  an  extensive  work  of  800  pages,  cover- 
ing practically  every  phase  of  the  subject  of  a  federa- 
tion of  the  European  States,  which  he  believed  to  be 
both  desirable  and  practicable.  The  other  is  a  small 
work  of  only  a  little  over  100  pages,  and  contains 
effective  answers  to  the  supposed  benefits  of  war.  This 
work  has  recently  been  published  in  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  of  New  York,  under 
the  title  "The  Alleged  Benefits  of  War." 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi- 

Decorated.  ^^^^  ^^  Columbia  University,  was  on 

July  23  decorated  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment with  the  Cravat  of  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  The  decoration  was  conferred  in  the  Palais 
d'Orsay  by  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  acting  for  Prime  Minis- 
ter Poincar6,  who  could  not  be  present  because  his 
family  were  in  mourning.  At  the  banquet  to  Dr.  Butler, 
which  followed  the  ceremony,  speeches  were  made  by 
United  States  Ambassador  Herrick,  Baron  d*Estoumel- 
les  de  Constant,  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  and  Count  Apponyi. 
Dr.  Butler,  in  his  reply,  referred  to  the  revolution  which 
is  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  bringing 
about  a  higher  conception  of  international  unity.  It 
was,  he  predicted,  through  this  revolution  and  a  higher 
and  truer  adherence  of  the  nations  to  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  morality  that  international  peace  was  sure  to 
come.  Dr.  Butler  has  contributed  notably  to  the  cause 
of  peace  during  the  past  four  years  by  his  able  addresses 
as  president  of  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference  and 
by  his  organization  the  past  year  of  the  Department  of 
Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  of  which  he  is  the  acting 
director.  The  late  Frederic  Passy,  the  leader  for  forty 
years  of  the  peace  forces  in  France,  was  the  first  of  the 
Pacifists  on  whom  the  French  government  conferred 
this  distinction  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
We  extend  to  Dr.  Butler  our  warmest  congratulations 
on  the  receipt  of  this  high  recognition  of  his  many 
services  to  the  cause  of  human  progress  and  welfare. 
Dr.  Butler's  present  trip  to  Europe  is  in  part  to  seek 
information  which  will  aid  Columbia  University  in 
properly  organizing  and  conducting  Ihe  new  School  of 
Journalism,  provided  for  in  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  of  New  York. 


Democratic  The    Democratic    party,    in    their 

Peace.  Convention  at  Baltimore  last  month, 

failed  entirely  to  give  any  leading 
word  on  the  subject  of  international  arbitration  and 
peace,  which  is  now  everywhere  felt  to  be  the  most  ur- 
gent question  occupying  the  thought  of  our  time.  The 
course  taken  by  the  party  caucus  in  Congress  in  refus- 


ing to  make  appropriation  for  any  additional  battleships 
this  year  had  led  us  to  expect  that  the  National  Con- 
vention would  not  only  take  strong  ground  in  favor  of 
the  arbitration  of  all  disputes  between  nations,  but 
would  also  insert  in  the  platform  a  plank  urging  im- 
mediate  provision  for  limitation  of  the  naval  armament 
of  the  country.  But  neither  of  these  things  was  done. 
The  two  following  paragraphs  are  all  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  to  say  bearing  upon  this  important  matter : 

We  approve  the  measure  reported  by  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  creation 
of  a  council  of  national  defense,  which  will  determine  a 
definite  naval  program,  with  a  view  to  increased  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

The  party  that  proclaimed  and  has  always  enforced 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  was  sponsor  for  the  new  navy 
will  continue  faithfully  to  observe  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements to  provide  and  maintain  an  adequate  and 
well-proportioned  navy  sufficient  to  defend  American 
policies,  protect  our  citizens,  and  uphold  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  nation. 

If  the  "council  of  national  defense^^  here  recom- 
mended should  ever  come  into  being,  it  is  conceivable 
that  it  might  result  in  a  naval  program  of  more  limited 
proportions  than  is  now  in  vogue,  but  history  suggests 
that  the  outcome  of  it  would  almost  inevitably  be  just 
the  opposite,  and  that  the  "council  of  defense^'  would 
soon  become  possessed  with  the  big  navy  spirit  and  the 
last  state  of  the  country  in  this  regard  be  worse  than  the 
first.  Between  what  is  asserted  in  the  second  para- 
graph about  an  "adequate*'  navy  and  the  similar  decla- 
ration in  the  Eepublican  platform  there  is  nothing  to 
choose.  On  this  most  immediately  urgent  of  all  the 
questions  before  the  country  and  the  world  neither  of 
the  conventions  seems  to  have  had  any  "vision.'* 


What  the  Peace  Organizations  Are 

Doing. 

The  Peace  Society  (47  New  Broad  Street,  London, 
E.  C.)  has  made  arrangements  to  hold  its  Autumnal 
Meetings  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  during  the  second  week 
of  October. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Beals,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  and  Director  of  the  Society's  Central 
West  Department,  is,  with  his  family,  spending  his 
summer  vacation  at  Passaconaway,  N.  H. 

The  Universal  Peace  Union  of  Philadelphia  will  hold 
its  twenty-sixth  anniversary  this  year  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa.,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  September.  A 
number  of  leading  peace  advocates  have  been  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  program. 

Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  director  of  the  New  England 
Department  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  who  with 
Mrs.  Tryon  is  spending  two  months  this  summer  in 
Europe,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Richard  Jeffries 
celebration  at  Swindon,  England,  on  the  12th  of  July., 
His  remarks  dealt  with  the  war  of  1812,  the  hundred 
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years  of  peace  which  have  followed,  and  the  signs  of  the 
approaching  day  when  '^nowhere  in  a  single  breast  will 
there  lurk  suspicion  and  fear''  as  between  nations,  but 
all  nations  will  strive  to  be  one  in  spirit  and  to  be  at 
peace  with  each  other. 

The  American  School  Peace  League  held  its  fourth 
annual  convention  in  Chicago  the  first  week  in  July  in 
connection  with  the  convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  Much  peace  literature  was  distributed 
from  the  headquarters.  At  the  public  meeting,  at  which 
1,200  people  were  present,  four  orations  were  delivered 
by  Chicago  High  School  pupils  in  contest  for  the  Sea- 
bury  prizes.  Addresses  were  also  given  by  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner  and  others.  The  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Council  of  the  League,  with  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
presiding,  was  a  most  successful  occasion,  with  addresses 
by  the  Baroness  von  Suttner;  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Na- 
tional Commissioner  of  Education;  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  in  Kansas;  President  King,  of 
Oberlin ;  Jane  Addams,  and  others. 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  The  following  resolution,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously adopted  by  the  Senate,  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  on  June  3 : 

"Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  requested 
to  extend  to  the  governments  of  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  world  an  invitation  to  be  represented  officially  at 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  and  Industrial  Associations,  to 
be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September  24  to  28,  1912. 

"That  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  requested  to 
ask  the  governments  of  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  to  notify  the  leading  business  organizations  of 
their  respective  countries  of  this  action  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  suggest  their  co- 
operation.'* 

.  .  .  Hon.  William  Sulzer,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  July  9,  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  a  joint  assembly  of  the  national  legislative 
bodies  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  said  na- 
tional legislative  bodies.  This  ambitious  project,  the 
resolution  touching  which  was  doubtless  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sulzer  "on  request,"  is  not  likely  to  get  any  farther 
than  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  it 
was  referred. 

...  On  his  retirement  in  June  from  the  post  of  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Count  Metternich 
was  presented  an  address  by  a  joint  deputation  from 
the  British-German  Friendship  Society  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Councils  of  Churches.  The  address,  which  was 
read  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  expressed  regret  at  the 
Count^s  resignation  of  a  post  which  he  had  so  long 
filled  with  such  dignity  and  unswerving  good  will,  and 
grateful  recognition  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  made 
to  improve  friendly  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Count  Metternich  was  deeply  moved  by  the  ad- 
dress and  the  evidence  it  gave  of  the  widespread  appre- 
ciation of  his  efforts  to  promote  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  German  v. 


...  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative O'Shaunessy,  of  Bhode  Islana,  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  expense  of  an  in- 
ternational congress  of  educators  to  meet  in  Washing- 
ton in  November,  1913. 

.  .  .  Italy^s  war  with  Turkey  is  costing  her  about 
$360,000  per  day,  and  her  people  in  all  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  are,  many  of  them,  in  a  state  of 
semi-starvation ! 

...  A  collection  of  peace  songs,  entitled  ^^autiful 
Bugles  of  Peace,"  selected  from  Miss  Margarite  Ander- 
son's "Carols  of  Peace,"  has  just  been  published  by  the 
H.  Kirkus  Dugdale  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Fourteenth  and  You  streets.  The  collection  contains 
three  of  Miss  Anderson's  best  productions,  and  may  be 
had  for  60  cents  per  copy. 

.  .  .  From  an  article  recently  published  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  by  Mr.  Denys  P.  Myeres,  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  it  appears  that  twenty-one  of  the  powers 
represented  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  have  not 
yet  ratified  the  conventions  signed  at  the  Conference. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  powers  have  not  yet  taken  action 
on  the  prize  court  convention. 

.  .  .  The  Prohibition  Party  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  platform  adopted  at  the  national  convention  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  July  11,  1912,  declared  in  favor  of 
"the  settlement  of  all  international  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion." 

.  .  .  United  States  Minister  Furniss  is  assisting  in 
establishing  a  neutral  zone  between  Haiti  and  San  Do- 
mingo, to  be  maintained  pending  the  adjustment  of  the 
long-standing  boundary  dispute  between  the  two  repub- 
lics. The  situation  along  the  border  is  reported  to  be 
most  disturbing. 

.  .  .  The  National  Education  Association,  at  its  busi- 
ness meeting  in  Chicago  early  in  July,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

**The  National  Education  Association  again  records  Its 
interest  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  which  It  regards  as  one 
of  the  great  educational  movements  of  the  age.  The  Asso- 
ciation especially  calls  attention  to  the  helpful  material  pre- 
pared by  the  American  School  Peace  League,  which  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  school  program.  The  Association 
commends  most  highly  the  active  interest  taken  by  United 
States  Commissioner  Philander  P.  Claxton  in  disseminating 
information  on  the  subject,  especially  in  his  publication  of 
the  'Peace  Day  Bulletin.' 

**The  National  Education  Association  regards  the  present 
attempt  to  establish  compulsory  military  training  in  the 
schools  of  the  country,  not  designed  primarily  for  military 
training,  as  reactionary  and  Inconsistent  with  American 
ideals  and  standards." 

...  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Anglo-American 
Press  Association  in  Paris,  July  13th,  the  French 
Premier,  Mr.  Eaymond  Poincar^,  in  a  notable  address, 
declared  that  the  journalists  of  the  three  countries 
could  do  much  to  develop  the  friendship  and  harmony 
which  exist  between  Prance,  the  TJnited  States  and 
Great  Britain.  He  urged  them  to  be  the  interpreters 
of  the  ''minds  and  hearts'*  of  the  three  countries. 

.  .  .  The  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at 
its  July  annual  convention  in  San  Francisco,  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  peace  movement  and  placed  it  on 
the  study  course  of  the  clubs. 
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...  A  lady  correspondent  writes  us  that  "the  club 
woman  today  who  thinks  that  Var  is  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  manhood'  or  that  doing  away  with  war 
'would  lessen  manhood'  is  so  great  a  novelty  that  we 
feel  sorry  for  her  when  she  expresses  herself  thus,  either 
privately  or  on  the  floor  of  a  convention."  We  hope 
that  is  true  of  the  women  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
A  militaristic,  jingoistic  woman  is  even  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  man  to  whom  these  adjectives  may  be 
appropriately  applied. 


... 


The  meeting  of  the  Oerman  and  Bussian  Emper- 
ors on  the  Baltic,  on  July  6,  seems,  from  the  somewhat 
veiled  statements  which  have  been  made  about  it,  to 
have  had  no  further  significance  than  to  give  "a  fresh 
proof  of  the  steadfast  friendship  of  Germany  and  Bus- 
sia  and  the  peaceful  aims  of  the  two  empires." 


•       •       a 


Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  gave  an  address  on  arbitration  and 
peace  at  the  vesper  service  of  the  summer  school  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  on  Sunday  evening,  July  28. 
The  address  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  at 
least  a  thousand  of  the  students  of  the  summer  school. 


British  Relations  with  Oermany. 

In  a  debate  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  July  10,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, made  the  following  statement: 

Our  general  foreign  policy  remains  unchanged.  The 
starting  point  in  any  developments  in  European  foreign 
policy  is  the  maintenance  of  our  friendships  with 
France  and  Bussia.  With  that  as  our  starting  point, 
let  us  have  the  best  possible  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. (Hear,  hear!)  When  we  see  France  or  Bussia 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  another  European  power 
and  being  on  good  terms  with  it,  as  was  emphasized  by 
the  meeting  between  the  Bussian  and  German  Emperors 
recently — ^when  we  see  that  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  I  am  convinced  that  France  and 
Bussia  are  as  loyal  to  the  friendship  with  us  as  we  are 
to  our  friendship  with  them.  Nothing  which  took  place 
on  occasions  such  as  the  meeting  in  the  Baltic  the  other 
day  is  going  to  take  place  to  our  disadvantibge.  Just  as 
if  there  were  difficulties  between  France  and  Germany 
or  Bussia  and  (Jermany,  that  were  going  to  exercise  a 
disturbing  influence  on  diplomatic  relations  between 
ourselves  and  Germany,  so  anything  which  removes  diffi- 
culties between  France  and  Germany  or  Bussia  and  Ger- 
many— ^as  the  Morocco  settlement  did  last  year,  and  as 
the  recent  conversations  between  Bussia  and  German v 
might  have  done — smoothed  the  path  of  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany,  too.  A  very  signifi- 
cant statement  had  appeared  in  the  official  communique 
published  after  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  in  the 
Baltic  the  other  day.  It  was  this  sentence :  ^TThere  can 
be  no  question,  either,  of  new  agreements,  because  there 
is  no  particular  occasion  for  them,  or  of  producing  alter- 
ations of  any  kind  in  the  grouping  of  the  European 
powers,  the  value  of  which  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
has  already  been  proved."  I  entirely  endorse  that 
statement.  I  have  always  felt  that  though  there  must 
be  separate  groups,  they  need  not  necessarily  be  in  op- 
posing diplomatic  camps.     Our  own  relations  with  the 


German  government  at  the  present  moment  are  excel- 
lent. (Cheers.)  We  are  perfectly  frank  about  all  ques- 
tions of  mutual  interest.  I  believe  that  when  questions 
come  up,  whether,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
two  countries*  respective  interests  in  southern  Africa 
or  whether  in  connection  eventually  with  the  Bagdad 
Bailway,  both  governments  are  convinced  that  their  mu- 
tual interests  can  be  fairly  reconciled.  I  have  done  all 
I  could  to  establish  such  relations.  On  the  question 
of  China,  for  instance,  and  the  action  of  the  six  powers, 
I  have  been  perfectly  frank  in  expressing  this  country's 
views,  believing  that  thus  it  would  be  found  there  was 
no  real  opposition.  So  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that 
separate  diplomatic  groups  there  are,  as  has  been  recog- 
nized in  the  communique  I  have  read,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  ought  to  prevent  frankness  and  the  exchange  of 
views  upon  questions  of  mutual  interest.  If  that  takes 
place,  the  separate  diplomatic  groups  need  not  neces- 
sarily mean  opposing  diplomatic  camps.     (Cheers.) 


International  Peace  Through  the  Voice 

of  Women. 

Address  of  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  before  1,500  Club- 
women in  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  2,  1912. 

Through  the  voice  of  the  women  will  come  interna- 
tional peace.  Not  until  that  voice  is  raised  will  the 
federation  of  the  world  in  brotherly  love  be  accom- 
plished. I  consider  the  army  of  women — especially 
when  possessed  of  the  vote,  as  they  are  now  in  happy 
California — I  consider  this  army  predestined  to  win 
the  battle  which  this  generation  has  begun  against  the 
systematic  massacre  called  war. 

As  war,  all  war,  is  hell,  your  Secretary  of  War  is  a 
secretary  of  hell,  and  your  War  Department  is  a  de- 
partment of  hell.  Your  great  generals  and  military 
men  are  hell  lords,  perpetuating  barbarism. 

You  probably  know  that  I  am  myself  an  old  warrior 
in  this  struggle  for  an  understanding  between  nations. 
Since  you  have  called  me,  it  proves  that  you  are  not 
only  platonically  in  sympathy  with  the  peace  cause,  but 
that  you  are  to  take  it  up  and  work  for  it.  And  when 
you  begin  to  put  your  heart  and  soul  into  it,  you  will 
recognize  that  it  is  the  great  fundamental  question  of 
this  century.  In  its  magnitude  it  embraces  all  other 
questions  of  human  needs.  We  peacemakers,  as  indi- 
viduals, need  ber  modest,  but  we  are  not  modest  in  the 
world-wide  appreciation  of  our  cause.  It  is  so  univer- 
sal that  the  personality  of  its  adherents  disappears  in 
the  ether. 

When  I  go  home  and  tell  them  in  Europe  about  this 
Western  country  they  will  hardly  believe  me.  When  I 
tell  them  about  the  vigor,  the  heroic  size,  the  beauty, 
and  mental  alertness  of  your  women,  they  will  think  I 
am  exaggerating.  I  consider  the  American  women  by 
far  the  most  perfectly  developed,  mentally  and  phys- 
ically, and  I  feel  that  they  are  a  powerful  influence  and 
will  continue  to  have  even  a  mightier  power  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization.  Teach  the  young  men  today  that 
ffood  will  is  a  greater  protection  than  armies  and  navies. 
In  these  days  of  war  we  are  not  giving  the  best  things 
in  life — our  best  education,  our  best  wishes,  our  great- 
est patriotism,  and  the  flower  of  our  youth — ^to  the  fam- 
ily, but  to  the  "watch-dog.** 
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The  questiou  has  been  raised:  What  can  women  do 
to  serve  the  cause  of  peace?  I  have  to  say  that  the 
women  of  today  can  do  much,  indeed,  in  the  States  of 
America  where  they  have  the  right  to  vote;  they  can 
do  as  much  as,  or  more  than  men.  If  women  who 
have'  the  right  to  vote  will  cast  their  votes  only  for  those 
in  public  life  who  stand  for  peace,  then  you  will  have 
a  Government  which  stands  for  peace.  In  those  States 
of  your  great  America  in  which  women  do  not  vote,  let 
them  join  peace  societies,  let  them  sign  petitions,  let 
them  use  their  influence,  and  in  this  way  serve  the  great 
cause. 

It  is  indeed  only  too  natural  for  the  women  to  detest 
war,  for  they  are  the  ones  who  appreciate  the  horrors 
of  warfare — they  who  stay  at  home  and  view  the  ter- 
rible conflict  which  takes  from  them  those  whom  they 
love  most  dearly. 

To  you,  intelligent  American  clubwomen,  I  can  sug- 
gest that  your  power  for  the  good  cause  rests  in  your 
organization.  You  can  raise  a  demand  that  humanity 
be  made  more  worthy  of  the  name,  for  humanity  needs 
peace.     War  is  inhumanity. 

To  me  America  is  the  land  of  promise,  at  least  in  the 
sense  of  ideals  and  peace.  You  Americans  are  full  of 
strength  and  courage  and  daring,  while  we  Europeans 
are  filled  with  a  struggle  that  never  seems  to  attain 
that  for  which  we  struggle. 

The  strides  you  have  made  toward  peace  in  America 
are  immeasurable.  You  have  organized  your  whole 
country  for  peace,  and  have  federated  all  branch  socie- 
ties. Even  your  War  Department  is  busy,  working  for 
the  peace  movement. 

If  I  were  to  tell  this  to  a  European  audience  they 
would  not  only  disbelieve  my  statement;  they  would 
laugh  at  me  in  derision.  When  the  women  of  Europe 
speak  to  me  of  the  future,  I  tell  them,  Go  to  America 
and  look  at  the  future,  for  there  the  future  has  already 
arrived.  Americans  are  fifty  years  in  advance  of  us 
ethically. 

It  would  be  good  if  Europeans,  eager  to  learn  and 
to  know,  might  be  turned  to  America  in  such  throngs 
as  Americans  pour  into  Europe.  The  nations  have 
much  to  learn  from  one  another.  That  is  better  than 
for  them  to  blow  each  other  into  the  air.  America  is 
the  only  nation  which,  as  a  nation,  stands  for  peace. 
The  European  nations  think  only  of  war.  Americans 
do  not  as  a  people  realize  the  position  of  Europeans. 

The  position  of  the  European  is  an  inherited  one, 
like  his  religion,  his  titles,  and  the  rest.  Europeans 
have  the  need  for  war  fastened  into  their  vitals  by  the 
dictum  of  the  past,  and  to  speak  for  peace  is  considered 
unpatriotic  and  almost  traitorous. 

American  people  are  interested  in  rooting  war  out 
of  Europe,  not  only  for  ethical  reasons,  but  as  well  for 
the  reason  that  their  coasts  are  a  tempting  target  for 
every  full-armed,  jealous  European  government.  This 
makes  armament  necessarv  to  vour  welfare,  and  throws 
that  useless  tax  upon  a  free  people  which  already  has 
the  extra  expense  of  regenerating  Europe's  human  prod- 
ucts of  war  and  poverty  into  useful  citizens. 

You  in  America  hear  reports  of  our  activity  for  peace. 
This  activity  is  not  reported  in  our  own  press,  except 
to  ridicule  us  as  cranks.  The  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  movement  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  brain  of  millions 
of  Europeans.     Our  best  women  are  all  for  war  and  its 


glory.  Parliaments  and  court  circles  are  dominated  by 
paid  diplomats  in  the  hire  of  the  gunmakers,  who  cook 
up  scares  and  serve  them  on  toast  in  every  capital. 

We  Europeans  will  look  to  you  American  women  who 
advocate  peace  and  are  in  a  position  to  make  peace 
possible.  To  us  who  work  in  Europe  for  the  cause  of 
peace,  America  is  the  young  nation  which  shall,  as  a 
regenerative  race,  lead  the  lion  of  European  militarism 
and  the  bleeding  lamb  of  the  populace  to  a  cessation  of 
armament  and  the  unendurable  blight  of  war. 


We  Should  Stand  for  Peace  and  Oood 

Will  on  Earth. 

speech  of  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of  Alabama,  on  the 

Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  in  the  United  States 

Senate,  July  5,  1912. 

Mr,  President:  Instead  of  entering  into  competition 
with  foreign  nations  in  building  battleships,  one  for 
every  two  of  England  and  one  for  every  one  of  Ger- 
many, France,  or  Japan — ^instead  of  being  governed  in 
our  expenditures  or  following  the  pace  set  by  these  na- 
tions, it  would  be  far  better,  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  burdened  taxpayers  of  foreign  nations,  to  endeavor 
to  provide  treaties  that  would  put  an  end  to  these  strug- 
gles for  supremacy  and  these  vast  and  unnecessary 
wastes  of  public  funds.  The  burden  of  every  appro- 
priation, the  final  incidence  of  every  dollar  expended  by 
this  Government,  falls  upon  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor, 
of  the  United  States.  The  glory  that  was  Rome's,  the 
games  and  largess  of  its  emperors,  made  many  a 
Roman  holiday  and  bent  with  toil  many  a  Roman 
citizen  or  else  extinguished  the  light  of  happiness  in 
provincial  cottages.  A  nation  has  no  riches  by  inherit- 
ance or  by  speculation.  The  last  cent  of  its  revenue  is 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Great  ships  do 
not  spring  from  mere  ideas  of  grandeur,  but  are  slowly 
constructed  bv  the  sweat  of  a  nation. 

Whenever  we  build  a  war  vessel  Endand  builds  two, 
and  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  build  one;  thus  six 
ships,  not  one,  are  involved  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  increases  its  Xaw  bv  one.  At  least 
$75,000,000  of  energy  are  wrung  from  five  nations  and 
wasted  as  utterly  and  remorselessly  as  by  fire.  Some, 
in  the  face  of  this  fact,  advocate  that  we  shall  build 
enousrh  battleships  to  command  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  which,  even  if  England  stood  still  in  her 
construction  and  addition  to  her  navy,  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars,  would  extend  the 
income  tax  into  every  home,  take  its  toll  from  every 
wage  and  income,  and  abolish  for  all  time  the  bright 
dream  of  tariff  reduction.  In  1900  our  appropriations 
for  the  Kavy  were  about  $55,000,000.  Last  year  they 
were  $120,000,000,  and  with  all  the  paring  down  of  a 
Democratic  House,  and  after  eliminating  extra  battle- 
ships, the  present  House  bill  calls  for  $118,547,137.48, 
and  this  bill  adds  over  $15,000,000. 

When  are  we  to  stop?  How  long  will  it  take  at  this 
pace  to  saddle  upon  the  backs  of  our  people  burdens 
thev  can  only  bear  by  denying:  their  families  the  neces- 
sities of  life?  Very  few  of  our  people,  with  sound 
minds  and  sound  appetites,  would  have  their  hunger 
assuaged   by  the  knowledge  that  we  had    the  second 
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greatest  Navy  in  the  world.     Ideas  of  grandeur  fill  the 
mind^  not  the  stomach. 

The  militarism  of  the  German  Empire  has  imposed 
such  burdens  upon  their  people  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  Socialism  and  other  fancied  panaceas  of  broth- 
erhood in  the  hope  of  relief.  Monarchical  grandeur  has 
no  place  in  a  republic.  The  American  people  must  not 
be  sweated  out  of  taxes  to  provide  pageants.  Montes- 
quieu was  wise  when,  in  speaking  of  the  corruption  of 
democracy,  he  said  that  the  people  themselves  are  cor- 
rupted when  false  leaders — 

"to  disguise  their  own  ambition  speak  to  them  only  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  state.'*     (Book  VIII,  2.) 

"AH  grandeur,  force,  and  power  are  relative.  Care, 
therefore,  must  be  taken  that  in  endeavoring  to  increase 
the  real  grandeur  the  relative  be  ndt  diminished.*' 
(Book  IX,  9.) 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Government  is  about  $1,000,- 
000,000,  or  an  average  of  $10  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  vast  sum  over 
$600,000,000,  or  an  average  of  nearly  $6  for  each  per- 
son, is  expended  for  war  or  in  preparation  for  or  in 
reparation  of  the  ravages  of  war.  This  requires  over 
$12,000,000  from  the  people  of  Alabama. 

We  should  now  determine  our  policy.  Is  the  TTnited 
States  to  proceed  upon  this  delirium  of  paranoia  and 
invite  the  fevered  unrest  which  has  followed  lavish  mili- 
tary outlay  in  every  European  countr}%  or  shall  we  fore- 
stall that  result  by  reducing  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
applying  our  revenue  to  works  of  permanent  usefulness 
and  of  benefit  to  the  common  people  who  must  stand 
the  burden? 

Our  policy  not  many  years  since  was  to  build  one 
ship  each  year.  Now,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  al- 
most completed,  linking  the  oceans  together  and  satis- 
fying the  supposed  necessity  for  two  fleets,  one  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific,  we  are  asked  to 
build  two  or  four  each  year,  and  a  few  warriors,  to 
whom  war  is  a  stage  and  not  the  grim  reality  of  hell, 
advocate  six. 

I  have  seen  war.  It  extends  beyond  the  wounds  and 
deaths  upon  the  battlefield  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 
We  have  scarcely  recovered  from  the  conflict  between 
the  States  now  after  50  years.  That  war  cost  in  money 
and  destruction  of  property  over  $5,000,000,000  and 
the  lives  of  the  flower  of  the  manhood  of  this  country. 
In  money  burden  we  still  have  as  a  legacy  nearly  $200,- 
000,000  a  year  to  disburse  in  pensions.  Our  gigantic 
outlay  for  purposes  of  war,  curtailed  or  diverted  to  the 
uses  of  the  people,  would  enable  us  to  abolish  the  tariff 
and  make  this  great  land  smile  with  peace  and  plenty. 
With  highways  universally  and  permanently  main- 
tained, the  postal  service  extended  to  every  hill  and  dale 
and  made  to  embrace  the  carriage  of  parcels  and  ex- 
press; with  svstematic  extension  of  the  aid  to  agricul- 
tural demonstration  and  experiment;  our  schools  en- 
dowed and  equipped ;  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
our  ill  and  infirm  and  for  the  extension  of  knowledge, 
and  for  relief  and  instruction  upon  all  questions  in- 
volving social  and  physical  well-being^  established  and 
maintained ;  with  all  this  possible  if  we  can  devise  a 
procedure  which  will  save  us  from  this  stag^gering  mar- 
tial waste,  how  can  this  national  competition  in  arma- 
ment be  justified? 

When  we  build  a  'T)readnought,"  have  supplied  its 
armament,  and  made  it  ready  for  battle,  we  shall  have 


to  spend  over  $10,000,000;  and  to  keep  it  on  the  sea, 
properly  manned,  will  cost  annually  about  a  million 
dollars.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  Mr. 
Hale,  an  expert  in  these  matters,  said  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  oh  May  20,  1910  (Eecord,  p.  6594) : 

"That  every  battleship  of  the  ^Dreadnought*  class  that 
we  built  cost,  when  fully  completed  and  equipped  and 
ready  for  war,  from  $16,000,000  to  $18,000,000"— 

And  that  he  had  given  the  matter  minute  investiga- 
tion. 

In  a  decade,  after  we  have  spent  some  $30,000,000 
on  its  construction  and  maintenance,  it  becomes  a  sec- 
ond-class ship,  and  in  ten  more  years  it  is  relegated  to 
the  third  class,  and  soon  thereafter  becomes  practically 
useless.  The  great  battleships  of  1900  are  now  in  the 
second  or  third  class,  and  in  a  few  years  more  will  be 
more  valuable  to  demonstrate  their  uselessness,  their 
mistakes  in  design,  their  wasted  cost,  and  as  junk  than 
for  use  in  war.  All  of  the  millions  expended  will  have 
been  swallowed  up  like  the  "Titanic**  in  the  remorseless 
sea.  The  great  guns  placed  upon  these  vessels  thunder 
forth  their  futility.  A  hundred  shots — and  they  belch 
greater  danger  to  our  brave  gunners  and  the  ship  than 
to  the  enemy. 

We  have  a  great  nation,  and  claim  to  be  a  Christian 
nation,  and  to  stand  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  all.  We  have  the  greatest  resources  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  God  has  led  us  from  over  seas  to  a  land 
separated  from  probable  aggression  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  water.  We  should  stand  for  peace  and  good 
will  on  earth  and  employ  our  industry  and  our  re- 
sources in  the  arts  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  no  sailor  settled  like  an  "old 
man  of  the  sea**  on  the  back  of  every  man,  who  must 
then  labor  not  only  for  himself  and  his  family,  but  for 
his  costly  rider.  What  nation  would  measure  swords 
with  us  or  invade  our  shores  even  if  we  had  no  battle- 
ships ? 

Our  duty  and  responsibility  are  plain.  We  must 
maintain  a  Xavy  reasonably  adequate  to  police  our 
shores  and  our  dependencies.  We  must  by  world 
treaties  secure  to  the  Philippines  immunity  from  seizure 
and  attack,  open  them  to  the  enlightenment  and  devel- 
opment of  all  nations,  and  extend  our  weary  protecto- 
rate until  such  time  as  the  gradual  civilization  of  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth  has  reached  those  islands  and 
made  their  people  fit  for  self-government.  For  these 
purposes  we  need  no  annual  multiplication  of  vessels  of 
war  nor  dollar  diplomats.  We  need  a  State  Department 
with  the  love  of  humanity  for  its  guide  and  the  example 
and  conviction  of  a  great  people  to  hackstand  it. 

Instead  of  barkening  to  the  romantic  visions  of  great 
conquests,  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  Senate  that  we 
should  not  only  set  all  nations  an  example  by  limiting 
this  overgrowing  waste  for  armament  and  appeal  to  the 
Christian  spirit  of  the  world,  but  should  hold  such  in- 
ducement as  we  can  to  bring  an  end  to  this  orgy  of  ex- 
penditure for  war.  With  every  farmer  in  Germany 
burdened  with  the  equivalent  of  maintenance  of  six 
non-producing  men  at  arms;  with  England  in  social 
chaos  from  her  great  outlay,  let  the  United  States,  in 
determining  its  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
prescribe  a  differential  aerainst  the  ships  of  every  nation 
which  constructs  more  than  one  battleship  of  the  first 
class  a  vear. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  the  first  step  toward  the 
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Panama  Canal  Ship  Tolls. 

The  iifUoii  of  Ihe  Hrilisti  govern tiiont  in  ciilcniig 
!i  protest  against  tlio  proposal  made  in  the  United 
States  Semite  to  cxeiiijit  ships  engaged  In  our  const- 
wise  tnide  from  the  payment  of  tolls  for  passage 
through  tlie  Panama  Canal  when  o)>eiied  is  raising  a 
controversy  of  unusual  .significance.  If  the  efforts 
which  certain  Senators  are  making  lo  prevent  the 
l»m]xi.eed  legislation,  and  thnu  lo  arrest  Uie  develop- 
ment of  the  con  trove  r^y,  are  not  successful,  then  the 
question  will  ultimately  have  to  go  to  the  Hague 
Court  for  determination.  Our  arbitration  treaty  of 
1908  with  Great  Britain  stipulates  that  all  differ- 
ences in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court. 

In  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1902  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  "the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observ- 
ing these  rules  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  tliat 


there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such 
nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  in  respect  of  the 
conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise.  Suth 
conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and 
equitable." 

The  action  of  the  British  government  in  raising 
objection  to  certain  particulars  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation was  taken  on  the  ground  that  Uiis  legislation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  above  quoted.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
the  foreign  secretary,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  July  16,  said  that  His  Maj- 
esty's government  "had  thought  it  right  to  point  out 
these  objections  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  order  that  they  may  be  taken  into  account 
while  the  bill  is  under  ctmsideration  "  There  is  no 
ground,  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  charge  that  Great 
Britain  is  meddling  with  what  is  not  her  business 
and  attempting  to  dictate  what  the  canal  legislation 
sliall  be.  The  British  government  is  interested  to 
have  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  her  government 
observed,  as  our  Goveniment  would  be  if  the  circum- 
stances were  reversed. 

Two  views  are  taken  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  action 
of  the  British  government  in  the  matter.  One  l= 
that  legislation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  purely  a  national  affair,  and  that  Great 
Britain  lias  no  right  whatever  to  intervene  or  make 
any  suggestion  about  it  The  Senators  who  hold  this 
view  contend  that  as  tlie  canal  strip  is  held  by  this 
country  in  perpetual  lease  the  territory  is,  therefore, 
.substantially  a  part  of  our  national  domain,  over 
which  no  foreign  government  has  any  power  what- 
ever. They  hold,  further,  that  as  the  canal  is  being  ■ 
constructed  solely  by  United  States  money,  all  agree- 
ments previously  made  when  it  was  supposed  that  it 
would  be  constructed  by  private  funds  or  otherwise 
arc,  therefore,  necessarily  rendered  \'oid.  This  view 
treats  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  tolls 
for  the  use  of  Uie  canal  as  if  it  were  not  in  existence. 

The  other  view,  which  is  taken  by  a  number  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Senate,  is  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  is  a  sacred  obligation  to  be  strictly  observed  so 
long  as  it  is  on  the  statute  books  and'a  part,  with 
other  treaties,  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This 
view  seems  to  us  to  be  the  only  rational  one  that  can 
be  held  under  the  circunuitances.  If  a  nation  may 
violate  at  will  solemn  treaties  there  is  an  end  of  good 
faith  and  honor  among  nations.  If  Congress  intends 
to  push  through  legislation  which  will  exempt  our 
coastwise  ships  from  paying  canal  tolls,  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  save  itself  and  the  nation  from  outr 
right  dishonor  in  doing  (his  is  by  first  .seeking  the 
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years  is  this  growing  solidarity  amongst  the  working 
classes  of  the  different  European  countries.  (Ap- 
plause.) Now  here  you  have  the  great  hope  of  peace, 
and  in  this  movement  I  believe  that  this  country  may 
take,  as  it  certainly  ought  from  its  past  history  to  take, 
a  leading  part.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  referred  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  advocate  universal  peace  are  often  de- 
scribed as  being  mere  visionaries  and  Utopians.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  being  regarded  as  a  visionary.  I  am  an 
idealist,  and,  when  people  sneer  at  me  for  my  idealism, 
the  answer  that  I  give  to  them  is  that  the  man  who  has 
no  ideal  is  a  man  who  has  no  idea.  (Applause.)  It  is 
as  true  today  as  when  the  wise  words  were  uttered,  that 
where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  vision  of  a  universal  peace  is  a  vision  that 
is  going  to  be  realized.  We  want  to  change  our  ideal; 
we  want  to  change  our  ideal  of  national  greatness.  We 
want  to  realize  that  it  is  a  greater  triumph  for  states- 
manship to  do  something  to  brighten  the  homes  of  the 
people,  to  give  a  better  education  to  the  children,  to  do 
something  to  lessen  the  appalling  evils  of  intemper- 
ance— (applause) — that  it  is  a  greater  triumph  of  states- 
manship to  do  that,  and  a  wiser  national  economy  to 
spend  money  upon  doing  these  things  than  it  is  to  add 
two  or  three  more  "Dreadnoughts'^  to  the  Navy. 
(Cheers.)  We  want  to  realize  that  a  beautiful  school 
is  a  grander  sight  than  a  battleship,  and  a  happy  peas- 
antry than  huge  battalions.  Now,  I  said  just  now  that 
I  believe  this  "nation  may  take  a  foremost  part  in  help- 
ing forward  the  speedy  coming  of  this  day.  Let  us  try 
to  carry  out  the  ideal  and  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  asked  this  coun- 
try to  take  its  place  at  the  head  of  a  world-wide  league 
of  peace.  I  believe  that  if  we  as  a  nation  would  do  that, 
we  may  yet  achieve  a  far  greater  and  more  imperishable 
empire.  Inspired  by  our  example,  other  nations  will 
follow,  saying,  "This  is  glory,  this  is  true  dominion; 
these  men  build  on  eternal  foundations ;  they  are  might, 
majesty,  dominion  and  power.*'  And  I  believe — I  re- 
peat, Mr.  Chairman — ^that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dark 
clouds  still  do  lower,  I  believe  that  if  we  ascend  to  the 
mountain-top  we  shall  see  the  sun  still  shines,  and  by 
and  by  it  will  burst  through  the  clouds  and  shine  again 
on  a  new-bom  world.  (Applause.)  Inspired  by  a 
holier  conception  of  humanity,  knowing  we  are  all  chil- 
dren of  one  common  Father,  men  and  women  of  every 
nation  are  being  drawn  together  to  fight  in  this  the  most 
righteous  and  glorious  struggle  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  realize,  they  the  workers  of  the  world  realize  that 
they  have  no  antagonisms,  that  they  have  no  jealousies ; 
thev  realize  that  they  have  a  common  enemy,  and  that 
militarism  and  military  expenditure  are  the  common 
enemies  of  the  workers  of  all  lands.  (Applause.) 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  of  all  the  great  and 
priceless  blessings  of  humanity  the  greatest  of  all  is 
peace. 

Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.  P.,  then  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"This  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Peace  Society  desires 
to  express  its  regret  at  the  inability  of  modern  diplo- 
macy to  check  the  growth  of  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments which  form  a  continual  menace  and  an  ever- 
increasing  burden; 

"It  acknowledges,  with  gratitude,  the  efforts  which 
have  been  put  forth  by  successive  Chief  Magistrates  of 


the  City  of  London  and  their  associates,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  better  understanding  between  nations,  espe- 
cially between  our  own  country  and  Germany ; 

"And  it  welcomes  all  efforts  which  tend  to  remove  in- 
ternational diflficultics  and  misunderstandings,  and  so  to 
open  the  way  for  a  diminution  in  the  costs  of  arma- 
ments, and  for  combined  action  in  promoting  peace." 


The  United  States  and  Canada  in  Prac- 
tical Arbitration. 

By  Hon.  William  Renwick  Riddell*  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Address  at  the  L^ke  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 

Arbitration,  May  16»  1912. 

The  geographical  relation  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (and  I  use  the  word  "Canada**  in  the  geo- 
graphical and  not  the  historical  sense)  permits,  and  in- 
deed compels,  these  two  countries  to  be  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  the  longest  interna- 
tional boundary  in  the  world;  they  also  have  vast  realms 
which  have  not  changed  allegiance  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  which  have  had  no  dislocation  in  form  of 
government,  etc. 

No  doubt  the  other  conditions  have  been  eminently 
promising  for  testing  under  most  favorable  terms  the 
working  of  international  treaties  of  arbitration.  Those 
responsible  for  the  policy  on  each  side  of  the  boundary 
were  descended  in  great  measure  from  the  same  stock; 
they  had  hundreds  of  years  of  history  in  common,  the 
same  language  and  laws,  the  same  religion  and  man- 
ners, and  in  substance  the  same  institutions,  social  and 
political.  What  is  called,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
the  "genius"  of  the  peoples  was  and  is  the  same. 

Until  1871  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the 
treaties  were  negotiated  on  the  British  side  by  states- 
men in  the  Mother  Country.  These  were  indeed  aided 
and  instructed  (so  far  as  they  would  accept  aid  and 
instruction  from  "colonists")  by  Canadians,  Nova  Sco- 
tians,  etc. ;  but  they  were  not  responsible  to  the  people 
"on  the  north  side  of  the  international  boundary;  their 
responsibility  was  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles. 

From  and  after  1871  it  may  be  said  again  in  general 
terms  that  the  British  side  of  the  negotiations,  so  far 
as  they  affect  Canada,  had  been  conducted  in  fact,  if 
not  in  form,  by  those  responsible  to  Canadians,  and  the 
treaties  have  in  that  respect  been  in  fact  Canadian 
treaties.  An  interesting  comparison  might  be  drawn 
between  the  treaties  before  and  after  1871,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  for  it. 

The  long  story  begins  with  Jay's  treaty  of  1794, 
which  provided  for  three  Commissioners  (one  appointed 
by  the  King,  one  bv  the  President,  and  tlie  third  chosen 
by  these  two,  or  if  they  could  not  agree,  each  was  to 
name  one  and  one  of  these  chosen  by  lot)  to  determine 
the  northeast  boundary  of  the  United  States.  This 
failed,  and  it  was  not  until  1842  that  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  settled.  Jay^s  treaty  also  provided  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  the  United  States  should 
pav  to  British  creditors  on  certain  claims.  The  Com- 
missioners for  this  purpose  were  five  in  number,  two 
appointed  by  the  King,  two  by  the  President,  and  the 
fifth  bv  the  unanimous  voice  of  these  four,  or  by  lot. 
This  also  failed,  and  in  1802  a  lump  sum  was  agreed 
upon— £600,000. 
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Britain  was  also  to  eompeiisate  certain  American 
creditors ;  a  board  of  five  Commissioners  was  appointed 
in  the  same  way — their  labors  were  interrupted  for  a 
time  by  difficulties  arising  from  the  claims  of  the  Brit- 
ish creditors,  but  in  1802  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
resume  their  duties — and  ultimately  they*  were  suc- 
cessful. 

The  war  of  1812  was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  1814.  This  provided  for  two  Commissioners  to 
fix  the  boundary  line  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  one  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  These  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Bar- 
clay, arbitrated.  They  proceeded  judiciously  indeed, 
but  not  judicially.  "It  became  necessary  that  each  of 
the  Commissioners  should  yield  a  part  of  his  individual 
opinion.**  They,  however,  made  an  award  in  1817 
satisfactory  to  both  sides.  By  the  same  treaty  (that  of 
1814)  two  Commissioners  appointed  in  the  same  way 
were  to  determine  the '  northeastern  boundary.  They 
failed  to  agree. 

The  boundary  at  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  etc., 
was  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  commissioners,  Messrs. 
Porter  and  Barclay,  who  made  their  award  at  TJtica  in 
1822. 

In  1818  a  convention  was  concluded  dealing  (inter 
alia)  with  the  question  of  the  liability  of  Britain  for 
the  value  of  slaves.  That  was  to  be  determined  by 
some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  and  it  was  determined 
by  the  Emperor  of  Bussia.  The  value  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  board  of  commissioners.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, a  lump  sum  was  accepted  by  the  United  States. 
These  proceedings  did  not  affect  Canada,  but  I  insert 
a  reference  to  them  here  as  of  interest  and  for  the  sake 
of  completeness. 

In  1827  the  determination  of  the  northeast  boundary 
was  agreed  to  be  left  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state. 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  chosen  the  following 
year,  but  his  award,  made  in  1831,  was  satisfactory  to 
neither  party,  and  the  line  was  finally  settled  by  nego- 
tiation resulting  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty  (or  "Ash- 
burton  Capitulation,'*  as  Lord  Palmerston  called  it)  in 
184^. 

A  convention  in  1853  provided  for  claims  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  against  Britain  and  British  subjects  against 
the  United  States,  to  be  passed  upon  by  two  conmiis- 
sioners,  who  were  to  name  an  arbitrator  or  umpire,  and 
if  they  could  not  agree,  each  was  to  name  an  arbitrator 
or  umpfre,  and  a  lot  to  be  cast  which  should  act.  An 
American  and  an  Englishman  being  appointed  as  com- 
missioners, they  appointed  an  American  living  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  umpire,  and  this  board  was 
completely  successful  in  satisfying  everybody  except 
(and  in  some  cases  not  even  except)  those  who  lost. 
In  this  Canada  was  not  specially  interested. 

In  1854  it  was  agreed  that  the  places  at  which  United 
States  fishermen  might  exercise  the  rights  conferred 
bv  the  convention  of  1818  of  taking,  curing,  and  drying 
fish  were  to  be  determined  by  two  commissioners  and 
an  arbitrator  appointed  in  the  time-honored  way. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent  there  were  also 
difficulties.  Britain  had  claimed  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  between  46**  and  47°,  the  United 
States  up  to  54**  40'.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  it  had 
been  arraijged  that  the  debatable  land  should  for  ten 
years  be  open  to  "citizens   and   subjects  of  the  two 


powers''  without  prejudice  to  the  claim  of  either.  After 
abortive  attempts  to  settle  the  matter  in  1824  and  1826, 
the  time  was  extended  indefinitely  in  1827.  Polk's 
election  was  fought  and  won  on  the  cry  "Fifty-four 
forty  or  fight"  (no  one  ever  heard  of  an  arbitration 
treaty  winning  an  election),  and  finally  a  line  at  49° 
was  agreed  upon  in  1846,  the  United  States  to  respect 
the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
and  others  south  of  the  line  and  pay  for  any  land  taken 
by  the  Government. 

In  1863  a  treaty  was  entered  into  whereby  the  claims 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Company  were  referred  to  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, one  to  be  appointed  by  each  government, 
one  arbitrator  or  umpire  to  be  appointed  by  them,  or, 
if  they  could  nolf  agree,  by  the  King  of  Italy.  The 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Rose  and  Johnson,  made  their 
award  in  1869. 

In  1871  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  made,  con- 
taining provisions  for  arbitration  on  no  less  than  four 
separate  matters: 

1.  The  "Alabama  claims"  to  be  disposed  of  by  five 
arbitrators,  one  appointed  by  each  of  the  following  per- 
sons: the  President,  the  Queen,  the  King  of  Italy,  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  and  the  Emperor  ot 
Brazil,  the  King  of  Sweden  to  act  if  any  of  the  last- 
named  three  declined  to  appoint.  These  arbitrators 
met  at  Geneva  and  made  an  award  in  which  the  British 
representative,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  refused  to  join. 
It  was,  however,  loyally  accepted  by  Britain.  This  did 
not  specially  affect  Canada. 

2.  Other  claims  against  Britain,  e.  g.,  for  the  St. 
Alban's  raid,  etc.,  to  be  dealt  witli  by  three  commis- 
sioners, one  to  be  appointed  by  each  government  and  a 
third  by  the  two  governments  conjointly,  or,  if  they 
could  not  agree,  by  the  Spanish  ^ep^e8^ntative  at  Wash- 
ington.- These  met  at  Washington  and  passed  on  a 
great  number  of  claims. 

3.  Claims  by  Canada  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
American  fishermen  had  gone  beyond  the  rights  to  fish, 
etc.,  given  by  previous  treaties.  These  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  three  conunissioners,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  each  of  the  two  governments,  the  third  by  the  two 
governments  jointly,  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  by  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  These 
met  at  Halifax  and  made  their  award.  The  United 
States  demurred  for  some  time  to  paying  the  amount 
awarded,  and  it  began  to  look  as  though  the  submission 
would  be  repudiated.  After  a  time,  however,  better 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  amount  was  paid. 

4.  What  was  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  sepa- 
rated the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  which  the 
treaty  of  1846  had  laid  down  as  the  boundary  line  in 
the  Far  West?  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  (not 
by  treaty,  but  by  diplomatic  action)  to  fix  this  channel, 
but  had  failed.  There  were  three  channels,  De  Haro, 
Douglas,  and  Rosario,  separated  by  islands,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  deter- 
mine which  was  the  channel  meant  in  the  treaty  of 
1846.  He  in  1872  decided  for  the  De  Haro  channel, 
and  the  United  States  added  so  much  to  her  territory. 

Beginning  about  the  early  80's  there  was  trouble 
about  Canadian  sealers  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  adjoin- 
ing ocean.  Sixteen  Canadian  vessels  were  seized  by 
Anierican   revenue   cutters.     At   length,   in   February, 
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1899^  the  whole  question  as  to  damages,  if  any  to  be 
awarded,  was  agreed  to  be  referred  to  seven  arbitrators, 
two  to  be  named  by  each  government  and  one  each  by 
the  King  of  Italy,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
the  President  of  France.  These  in  1893  met  at  Paris, 
and  made  an  award  of  $425^000  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States.     It  was  paid  shortly  afterwards. 

Then  came  the  Alaska  boundary  treaty.  The  sur- 
veyors appointed  under  a  convention  made  in  1892  had 
failed  to  agree.  The  question  was  not  one  of  science. 
In  1903  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  board  of 
six  impartial  jurists  of  repute.  I  do  not  diseiiss  the 
right  of  those  appointed,  or  some  of  them,  to  be  called 
"impartial**  or  "jurists;**  that  is  for  history  to  deter- 
mine. They  met  in  London  in  1903,  and,  the  two 
Canadians  dissenting,  made  an  awafd  which  excited 
much  unfavorable  comment  in  Canada,  but  which  has 
been  submitted  to  without  formal  objection. 

In  1908  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  was  entered 
into  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  pro- 
vided for  the  reference  to  the  court  of  arbitration  at 
the  Hague  differences  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  treaties;  but  in  each  individual 
case  there  was  to  be  a  special  agreement  defining  the 
powers  of  the  arbitrators,  etc.  A  special  agreement 
was  made  in  1909  as  to  the  right  to  fish,  etc.,  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  off  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  mat- 
ter came  before  a  board  sitting  in  The  Hague  in  1910, 
and  composed  of  five  persons,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  a  distinguished  American 
judge,  an  Austrian,  a  Dutclmian,  and  an  Argentinian. 
Their  award  was  a  victory  for  both  parties,  iUis  judici- 
bus. 

Then  there  is  a  treaty  made  in  1909  specially  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  providing  for  an  interna- 
tional commission,  of  six,  three  appointed  by  the  United 
States  and  three  by  Canada,  to  pass  (with  the  consent 
of  the  two  countries)  upon  all  disputes  involving  the 
rights,  obligations,  or  interests  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  either  in  relation  to  each  other  or  to  their  re- 
spective inhabitants.  This  I  have  on  another  occasion 
called  a  miniature  Hague  tribunal  of  our  own,  just  for 
us  English-speaking  nations  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  abortive  treaties  which 
failed  of  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  defeat  of 
these  may  not  be  the  proudest  boast  of  the  Senate  in 
the  future ;  I  cannot  judge ;  that  is  for  history. 

It  remains  in  the  very  few  moments  at  my  disposal  to» 
consider  how  the  treaties  and  the  awards  under  them 
were  received.  The  Jay  treaty  of  1794  was  received 
with  a  fair  amount  of  apprehension  in  England ;  Canada 
did  not  count  in  those  days.  But  in  the  United  States 
it  was  received  with  an  outcry  of  such  virulence  as  has 
never  been  excelled  and  seldom  equaled,  even  in  this 
favored  part  of  the  Lord*s  dominions.  Jay  and  Wash- 
ington (who  sent  him)  were  hailed  as  traitors  to  their 
country — they  had  sold  their  country  to  their  enemies 
and  disgracefully  betrayed  her  interests.  Jay  failed  of 
that  which  was  the  object  of  his  honorable  ambition 
and  for  which  he  lived — ^the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  He  did  get  five  votes  once  from  Connecticut — 
Connecticut  always  knows  a  good  thing  when  she  sees 
it — ^but  that  was  the  most  he  ever  got  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.    I  am  not  sure  Washington  did 


not  omit  to  run  for  the  third  time  (applause)  owing 
to  the  venom  with  which  he  was  covered  by  the  demo- 
cratic-republican party!  If  that  suspicion  is  at  all 
well  founded,  those — ^if  there  be  those — ^who  are  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  run  for  the  third  time  may 
console  themselves  by  the  fact  that  the  rule  which  is 
said  to  prevail — that  no  person  can  be  President  of  the 
United  States  more  than  twice — ^would  probably  never 
have  been  heard  of  had  it  not  been  for  the  utterly  un- 
just assaults  made  upon  the  best  of  their  countrymen 
by  the  democratic-republican  party!     (Laughter.) 

The  treaties  which  followed,  until  we  come  down  to 
1871,  were  received  with  a  great  deal  of  approbation  by 
everybody.  In  1871  the  treaty  was  not  received  well 
in  Canada  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  It  was 
thought  by  Canadians  that  the  treaty  was  signed  for 
imperial  reasons  and  that  the  interests  of  Canada  were 
not  so  much  conserved  as  might  have  been;  but  it  was 
ultimately  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  that,  and  it  has  all  died  out  by  this 
time. 

Then  there  was  no  trouble  about  any  treaty  until  we 
come  down  to  the  Alaska  award.  It  is  impossible  for  one 
who  troubles  himself  about  history  to  close  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  Canada  was  not  satisfied  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  that  board,  even  before  the  commissioners 
began  their  work.  I  am  not  justifying,  I  am  not  ex- 
cusing; I  am  stating  bare,  bald  facts  which  I  know. 
Canada  was  not  satisfied  with  the  personnel  on  the 
American  side  of  the  board  of  impartial  jurists  of  re- 
pute who  were  appointed  arbiters — I  do  not  mean  one 
of  them,  but  I  mean  a  certain  one  or  others  of  them. 
And  the  Canadians  refused — I  may  say  it  was  their  un- 
derstanding, rightly  or  wrongly,  but  it  was  understood 
by  Canadians  generally  that  at  least  one,  and  perhaps 
two,  of  these  impartial  jurists  had  already,  before  they 
sat  on  the  board  and  before  their  appointment,  ex- 
pressed a  firm  intention  not  to  give  up  one  of  the 
American  contentions ;  whether  that  is  true  or  not  I  do 
not  know,  and  T  am  not  arguing  it ;  the  award  was  not 
signed  by  the  two  Canadian  arbiters,  and  Canadians 
cannot  be  got  to  believe  that  the  award  was  signed  by 
the  English  arbiter  on  judicial — on  any  other  than 
diplomatic  grounds.  Whether  that  is  true,  I  am  not 
troubling  myself  about. 

Then  comes  the  award  of  the  fisheries;  that  is,  the 
award  made  in  Halifax.  I  have  spoken  about  them, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  of  saying  anything  more  about 
it.  The  award  made  by  the  Hague  Tribunal  was  re- 
ceived by  acclaim  by  all  parties,  and  apparently  every- 
body was  satisfied  liereaftiBr,  at  all  events,  to  have  any- 
thing left  to  a  tribunal  like  that. 

It  is  possible  in  the  few  moments  left  to  say  some- 
thing on  this.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  that 
treaties  of  arbitration  do  not  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion; there  is  no  glamour  about  them  as  there  is  about 
war ;  there  is  no  serried  march  of  enthusiastic,  shouting 
men ;  there  is  no  glitter  of  arms  and  armor;  there  is  no 
waving  battle  flags,  no  waving  of  banners,  no  war- 
cry.  What  international  treaty  of  arbitration  could 
have  stirred  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  people  of  this 
nation  as  did  ^^Remember  the  Maine!**  We  must  re- 
member that  there  is  a  ^rreat  deal  of  brute  yet  left  in 
man;  passion  and  prejudice  still  have  the  upper  hand 
over  cool,  calm  judgment.     No  election  ever  was  fought 
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on  an  arbitration  treaty  as  the  election  was  fought  on 
the  "64-40  or  fight!'*  No  candidate  appeals  to  the 
electorate  by  sliouting  what  he  proposes  to  do  by  an. 
internationid  treaty  of  arbitration  in  the  way  of  good- 
will toward  men  of  other  countries  and  peace  on  earth ! 
The  astute  politician — I  said  the  astute  politician,  not 
the  astute  politician  (laughter) ;  now  you  notice  the 
difference — I  said  the  astute  politician,  because  I  am 
given  to  understand  that,  quite  contrary  to  what  would 
appear,  there  is  more  than  one  astute  politician  in  the 
United  States — ^the  astute  politician,  if  he  has  been 
guilty  of  anything'  in  the  past,  conceals  it,  explains  it 
away,  or  possibly  even  denies  it.  Now  in  all  countries 
in  which  the  people  govern — I  assume  that  the  people 
still  govern,  to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  in  the  United 
States,  although,  if  I  am  to  believe  some  of  the  words 
of  some  of  your  great  men,  popular  government,  if  it  is 
not  entirely  vanished,  has  been  seriously  impaired. 

The  voter  has  got  to  be  educated;  institutions,  gath- 
erings like  this  must  not  relax  their  efforts;  you  must 
educate  your  masters.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  every 
other  civilized  country  must  be  educated  until  they  see 
what  is  right  and  what  is  just  I  Vox  populi  is  often 
called  vox  Dei;  the  millennium  is  not  very  far  oflf 
when  vox  Dei  becomes  vox  populi,  for  thus  speaketh  the 
Lord  of  Hosts:  "Execute  true  judgment,  §how  mercy 
and  compassion  every  man  to  his  brother.** 

I  have  only  a  moment  left,  and  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  my  old  friends  here  induces  me  to  say  what 
.  I  have  already  said  in  substance  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion and  to  more  than  one  gathering  in  this  State  and 
in  other  parts  of  this  great  Union.  To  my  mind,  there 
never  will  be  a  union,  politically,  or  reunion  of  all  the 
English-speaking  people.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  opposed  to  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  great  sentiment 
in  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  for  a 
republican  government  throughout  the  British  world; 
that  largely,  thanks  to  the  glorious  life  of  her  late 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria  (applause),  is  all  gone.  We 
must  have  our  two  flags.  We  have  the  old  Union 
Jack,  the  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle 
and  the  breeze,  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  which 
is  the  emblem  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole  world. 
We  have  the  younger  flag,  also  sun-kissed  and  wind- 
tossed,  with  the  same  three  historical  national  colors — 
red,  white,  and  blue — not  so  broadly  spread,  perhaps, 
as  the  Union  Jack,  but  equally  standing  for  liberty  and 
justice  and  right.  There  never  will  be,  I  venture  to 
think,  a  union  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  for  mutual,  com- 
mon offense  or  defense;  I  do  not  think  that  will  ever 
come  about;  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  it;  I  do  not 
know  that  any  true  friend  of  peace  does  really  want 
anything  of  the  kind ;  "the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 
giveth  life.**  There  is  that  which  is  more  binding  than 
any  parchment  bond;  there  is  that  which  is  more  en- 
during than  words  in. ink,  written  by  quill  or  steel — 
there  is  the  union  of  hearts ;  and  it  is  that  union  which 
I  hope  to  see  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  between  these 
two  great  peoples.  Two  peoples  descended  largely  from 
the  same  stock,  with  the  same  language,  the  same  litera- 
ture, the  same  religion,  having  everything  in  common, 
must  needs,  so  long  as  the  moral  law  is  moral  law,  so 
long  as  God  sits  on  His  throne,  stand  side  by  side  and 


march  side  by  side,  if  need  be,  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice  and  righteousness.  It  is  that  union  to 
which  I  have  been  wont  to  apply  those  beautiful  words 
of  your  own  great  poet : 

"Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  tbe  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

*'Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  on  thee; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  hopes  triumphant  o*er  our  fears 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee!" 


The  Treatment  of  Commerce  in  Naval 

Warfare.* 

By  Francis  W.  Hirst,  Editor  of  tlie  Economist. 

A  paper  read  at  the  National  Peace  Congress  held  in 

London^  May  i6,  1912. 

There  appeared  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  Liberal 
newspapers  a  prescription  for  putting  "new  heart  in 
the  Royal  Navy/*  I  expected  to  find  something  spir- 
itual and  uplifting — ^more  music  perhaps  and  songs^  or 
more  chaplains  and  prayers.  But  what  the  writer 
wanted  was  more  prize  money.  The  hope  of  gain,  ac- 
cording to  this  new  pattern  of  chivalry,  is-  l£e  main 
cause  of  gallantry  in  war;  and  so  he  would  like  our 
Government  to  announce  that  the  enemy's  ships  and 
commerce  will  form  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  our  sea- 
men in  the  next  war.  "The  sea-borne  commerce  of  any 
maritime  power  likely  to  attack  us  is  a  potential  prize 
fund  in  war  time,  which  might  raise  to  afiSuence  many 
of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  British  nation  who  follow 
the  sea  as  a  profession.'*  A  definition  of  courage  and 
gallantry,  so  framed  as  to  glorify  the  armed  brigand 
or  pirate  who,  at  no  risk  to  himself  and  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  his  own  purse,  plunders  an  unarmed  trader, 
does  seem  a  little  bit  out  of  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  And  we  should  be  in  a  very 
bad  way  if  the  courage  which  defends  the  country  were 
venal,  and  the  prospects  of  success  in  a  sea  fight  de- 
pended upon  plunder.  I  think  I  remember  reading  a 
complaint  of  Nelson  about  certain  captains  who  pre- 
ferred privateering  to  fighting.  And  as  for  the  amount 
gained  by  individuals,  what  is  it?  A  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  naval  expenditure.  I  do  not  suppose  that  all 
the  prize  money  won  by  the  British  fleet  in  the  wars 
of  the  eighteenth  century  would  pay  for  the  cost  and 
upkeep  during  her  life  of  a  single  first-class  cruiser. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  White's  remedy  for  the  imaginary 
disease  of  declining  courage  (which  he  imputes  by  im- 
plication to  our  blue- jackets)  will  serve  a  purpose;  for 
this  frank  avowal  lays  bare  the  sinister  motives  under- 
lying our  whole  system  of  prize  money.  At  the  same 
time  it  shows  us  how  unscrupulous  men  would  find  in 
it  the  strongest  motive  for  picking  a  quarrel  with  some 
rich  but  defenseless  nation.  And  it  proves  also  how 
just  was  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  observation  on  the  expan- 
sion of  Germany's  naval  power.  "If  I  were  a  Grerman," 
he  said,  on  April  21,  1909,  "I  would  never  be  content 

■^Tbis  paper  may  be  had  in  pamphlet  form  from  tbe  Inter- 
national Arbitration  Leagrue,  183  St  Stephen's  House,  West- 
minster, London,  S.  W. 
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so  long  as  the  right  to  destroy  private  commerce  exists, 
until  my  nation  had  a  Navy  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  that  power  of  destruction  to  be  exercised. 
If  we  could  go  to  Germany^' — I  beg  you  to  note  this 
argument — "and  say  we  had  abandoned  this  practice 
which  jeopardizes  the  commerce  that  she,  as  a  strong 
nation,  is  entitled  to  protect,  and  if  in  spite  of  the  re- 
moval of  that  risk  she  still  continued  to  build  ^Dread- 
noughts* the  position  of  this  country  would  be  a  very 
different  one.  If  we  had  withdrawn  from  the  right  to 
destroy  the  conmierce  of  our  rivals,  and  in  face  of  that 
Grermany  continued  to  expand  her  Navy  (which  on  that 
hypothesis  could  only  be  for  purposes  of  aggression),  I 
should  not  shrink  from  any  sacrifice.  Until  we  have 
made  that  offer,  and  given  that  guarantee  of  our  good 
faith,  we  are  not  entitled  even  to  feel  surprised  that 
Germany  should  feel  as  justified  in  protecting  her  Mer- 
cantile Marine  as  we  in  protecting  ours.*'  We  have 
neither  made  the  offer  nor  given  the  guarantee.  But 
a  government  pledged  to  retrenchment  has  added 
twelve  millions  to  the  annual  expenditure  on  our  Navy 
in  the  course  of  four  years;  and  Mr.  Churchill,  whose 
after-dinner  speeches  are  well  calculated  to  provoke 
neighboring  powers,  has  now  found  a  pretext  for  fresh 
waste  in  the  fact  that  Germany  proposes  to  man  the 
vessels  she  has  built,  although  she  has  actually  reduced 
her  rate  of  construction  from  four  battleships  to  two! 
Mr.  Churclfill  carefully  avoids  touching  upon  the  policy 
of  capturing  and  destroying  peaceful  commerce.  But 
when  a  rival  Imperialist,  like  Mr.  Smith,  uses  such  lan- 
guage as  I  have  quoted,  most  people  will  conclude  that 
there  is  a  pretty  strong  case  for  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  a  system  or  policy  which  in  his  view  justifies  any 
other  commercial  power  in  seeking  to  challenge  our 
Navy. 

What  that  system  is  I  may  now  describe  in  the  clear 
and  concise  language  employed  by  Lord  Lorebum  a 
month  or  two  before  he  took  up  the  seals  of  office :  "At 
present  international  law  allows  a  belligerent,  as  is  well 
known,  to  capture  and  confiscate  all  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  enemy  nation  and  any  enemy  goods  they  may 
contain.  Innocent  neutral  goods  in  an  enemy  ship  must 
be  released,  but  are  of  necessity  liable  to  damage  and 
depreciation  in  value;  for  it  takes  time  to  convey  the 
prize  to  port  and  obtain  adjudication,  and  the  neutral 
goods  will  have  then  to  be  transhipped  or  sold  in  the 
belligerent  port  for  what  they  will  fetch.  In  case  of 
perishable  goods  the  loss  may  be  enormous.  Enemy 
goods  in  a  neutral  ship,  unless  contraband,  are  covered 
by  the  neutral  flag,  so  far  as  those  nations  are  con- 
cerned which  have  adhered  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
(1866).** 

The  net  result  of  this  svstem  of  naval  warfare  is 
clear.  It  is  lawful  for  sea  soldiers  to  plunder  peaceful 
traders  and  to  seize  merchant  ships  belonging  to  a  pri- 
vate citizen  of  the  enemy,  or  of  a  company  registered 
in  the  enemy*s  territory.  They  may  plunder  a  floating 
shop  or  a  floating  warehouse,  though  they  may  no 
longer  plunder  or  destroy  a  shop  or  warehouse  on  the 
coast.  Thus,  if  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  managed  to  wrangle  themselves  into  the  most 
stupid  of  all  imaginable  wars — for  each  nation  is  a 
great  customer  of  the  other,  and  they  have  nothing  at 
all  to  fight  about — our  cruisers  would  have  to  try  to 


capture  the  "Imperator'*  and  theirs  to  capture  the 
"Olympic."  The  "Olympic**  is  partly  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  American  capital,  but  she  and  the  other 
ships  of  the  White  Star  Line  would  be  fair  and  lawful 
prizes  to  be  divided  up  among  the  enterprising  crew  of 
any  small  third-class  cruiser  that  could  catch  her.  If 
the  prize  policy  is  developed  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Arnold 
White*s  suggestion,  every  sailor  will  want  to  be  on  a 
piratical  cruiser ;  that  is  to  say,  on  a  swift  ship  which  has 
been  allowed  the  privilege  of  hunting  for  prizes  instead 
of  fighting  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.  I  cannot 
see  how  this  can  benefit  those  who  are  really  engaged 
in  the  awful  and  profitless  hazards  of  war.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  ridiculous  than  this  plan  of  en- 
couraging our  naval  service. 

But  the  absurdity  is  enhanced  when  one  recalls  an- 
other fact.  Not  only  are  all  ships  insured  against  all 
the  risks  and  hazards  of  peace  and  war,  but  the  system 
of  marine  insurance  is  concentrated  in  this  country, 
and  is  so  complicated  by  reinsurance  that  whatever  cap- 
tures and  destruction  of  floating  property  occur  in  war 
are  almost  bound  to  injure  British  interests.  Even  in 
the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  London  insurers 
often  had  to  pay  for  the  enterprise  of  British  as  well  as 
of  foreign  privateers. 

Another  great  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  last 
fifty  years  \&  this:  Owing  to  the  joint  stock  principle, 
most  of  the  valuable  ships  are  owned  by  companies, 
whose  shares  may  be,  and  often  are,  very  widely  dis* 
tributed.  Hence  a  naval  robber  never  knows  whose 
property  he  is  looting!  And  no  one  suggests  that  in 
case  of  war  the  English  government  should  confiscate 
the  shares  and  securities  held  by  Germans  in  British 
shipping  or  other  companies,  or  even  that  interest  on 
British  securities  should  be  withheld  from  the  subjects 
of  a  power  with  which  we  are  at  war.  If  we  went  to 
war  with  France  we  should  not  confiscate  English  prop- 
erty and  English  shares  held  by  French  subjects,  nor 
would  the  French  government  disturb  wealthy  English- 
men in  the  possession  of  their  pleasant  villas  in  France. 
If  neither  morality  nor  common  sense  can  distinguish 
between  a  yacht  and  a  villa,  between  a  ship  and  a  shop, 
why  should  international  law  regard  one  as  lawful  plun- 
der and  the  other  as  sacred  property  ? 

Apparently  the  only  argument  of  our  Admiralty  and 
Foreign  Office  for  maintaining  the  practice  of  cruising 
for  prizes — ^they  defeated  reform  at  the  last  Hague 
Conference — is  that  so  long  as  we  can  afford  to  keep  a 
larger  Navy  than  other  powers,  this  threat  of  oiirs  to 
plunder  or  destroy  their  peaceful  sea-going  commerce 
in  time  of  war  is  of  value  as  a  preventive,  and  also  as 
an  actual  weapon  of  offense  in  case  war  broke  out.  The 
reply  is  that  the  threat  is  not  very  terrible;  and  the 
weapon  is  either  blunt  or  two-edged.  The  injury  we 
could  do  in  this  way  to  any  possible  enemy  would  be 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the  war.  We 
might  compel  our  adversaries  either  to  lay  up  their 
ships  during  the  war,  or  to  sell  them  to  neutrals.  In 
either  case  the  loss  would  be  but  a  tinv  fraction  of  the 
whole  loss  caused  by  a  great  war.  What  could  an 
enemy  hope  to  do  to  us?  Obviously  the  possibilities  of 
damage  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
Mercantile  Marine.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  latest 
figures  for  the  principal  maritime  powers : 
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101  o. 
NiimlKT  of  Net  tons, 

ships. 

United  Kingdom 21,090  11,555,663 

Germany   4.675  2.903,570 

Japan  8,555  1,646,644 

Norway 3,097  1,527,727 

France  17,621  1,451,648 

Sweden 2.846  772,679 

The  United  States  figures  are  in  gross  tons,  and  as 
most  of  its  merchant  fleet  is  employed  on  the  great 
lakes  I  have  left  it  out  of  the  account. 

A  fleet  of  small  swift  cruisers  could  be  built  by  any 
power  at  the  cost  of  a  single  "Dreadnought/*  and  such 
a  fleet  might  play  havoc  with  our  merchantmen  before 
it  could  be  hunted  down  and  captured.  What  destruc- 
tion could  be  wrought  in  this  way  or  by  converted 
liners  the  example  of  the  ^^Alabama*'  sufficiently  proves. 
There  has  been  a  great  fuss  lately  about  the  danger  to 
Great  Britain  of  allowing  a  nation  which  is  at  war  to 
convert  swift  merchantmen  into  cruisers.  As  armor 
plate  is  of  little  or  no  protection  against  modern  guns 
or  torpedoes,  these  converted  cruisers  would  be  almost 
as  effective  as  cruisers  specially  built  for  preying  upon 
commerce.  It  is  impossible  for  the  law  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  one  kind  of  cruiser  and  another.  In 
short,  the  abolition  of  privateering  by  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  makes  little  or  no  real  difference. 

Another  great  national  reason  for  a  reform  of  the 
law  is  that  this  policy  of  "capture**  is  the  chief  popular 
argument  which  reconciles  other  nations  to  naval  ex- 
pansion, and  it  is  clearly  responsible  for  the  most  costly 
item  of  a  modern  fleet — I  mean  the  squadrons  of 
cruisers  whose  purpose  it  is  to  capture  merchantmen 
or  to  protect  them  from  capture.  A  great  part  of  our 
naval  expenditure  you  must  remember  is  not  on  "capi- 
ta?* ships — ^so  called,  I  suppose,  because  they  destroy 
so  much  capital — ^but  on  cruisers,  of  which  we  have 
upwards  of  130  in  commission.  A  very  large  part  of 
our  huge  expenditure  and  of  our  hea\'y  taxation  is  due 
to  this  suicidal  policy  of  commerce  destruction.  And 
let  me  warn  our  wealthier  citizens  that  if  thev  allow 
British  governments  to  pursue  unchecked  this  policy  of 
continual  expansion  in  armaments,  they  must  expect 
ere  long  to  pay,  as  they  already  pay  in  Japan,  an  in- 
come tax  graduated  up  to  five  shillings  in  the  pound. 

At  the  last  Hasfue  Conference  the  German  delegates 
supported  the  abolition  of  capture,  and  the  British  dele- 
gates opposed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  dele- 
gates favored  the  prohibition  of  floating  mines,  and  the 
German  delegates  opposed  it.  Why  should  not  each 
government  withdraw  its  opposition,  and  conclude  a 
convention  with  the  United  States,  introducing  these 
two  improvements  into  the  naval  warfare  of  the  future  ? 
I,  for  my  part,  do  not  at  all  despair  of  seeing  such  a 
change  of  policy;  for  it  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of 
modem  commerce,  as  it  is  furthered  oy  the  srrowing 
strength  and  complexity  of  international  trade.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Morlev,  and  the  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral are  known  champions  of  the  cause,  and  I  note  that 
Professor  Brentano,  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  in  Ger- 
many of  a  friendly  understanding  with  England, 
regards  this  as  the  best  means  we  can  adopt  of  quelling 
the  suspicions  of  his  own  countrymen,  ^rreat  numbers 
of  whom  undoubtedlv  entertain  the  feeling  attributed 
to  them  bv  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  and  therefore  acquiesce 


reluctantly  in  the  financial  sacrifices  demanded  of  them 
by  the  German  Admiralty. 

This  is  a  small  paper  on  a  great  subject.  On  previous 
occasions  I  have  spoken  and  written  upon  it  at  more 
length.*  But  my  object  today  has  been  to  be  very 
brief,  in  order  that  others  may  take  part  in  the*  dis- 
cussion. 


The  American  School  Peace  League. 

Extracts   from   the    Annual    Report   of   the   Executive 

Committee,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Pern  Andrews, 

the  Secretary  of  the  League,  and  presented  at 

the  Annual  Meeting  at  Chicago,  July  2. 

The  activities  of  the  league  during  the  past  year 
register  a  vigorous  growth  in  organization  and  con- 
structive study.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  State 
branches  have  been  organized  in  California,  New 
Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Illinois. 

The  organization  of  State  branches  within  the  com- 
ing year  in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Indiana  has  been  decided 
upon  by  the  State  Teachers^  Associations  of  these 
States.  The  Oregon  Teachers'  Association  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  organize  local  peace  leagues 
throughout  the  State. 

The  interest  among  teachers  during  the  past  year  has 
been  more  marked  than  ever  before.  A  very  large 
number  of  individual  students  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  written  to  the  American  School  Peace 
League  for  literature  to  assist  them  in  preparing  ora- 
tions, essays,  and  debates  on  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  arbitration.  Many  classes  as  a  whole 
have  written  upon  the  subject,  and  several  principals 
of  high  schools  have  entered  the  whole  senior  class  to 
compete  in  the  essay  contest.  The  high  school  branches 
of  the  league  have  also  been  very  active  in  arranging 
debates  and  programs  on  this  subject. 

The  State  branches  are  asking  their  respective  State 
Teachers'  Associations  to  constitute  them  a  regular  de- 
partment of  the  State  Association.  The  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  and 
Maryland  branches  have  already  been  given  department 
sessions,  and  these  have  become  a  regular  part  of  the 
program  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  State  branches  are  now 
arranging  their  department  programs  for  next  autumn. 

Several  State  branches  have  arranged  to  have  a 
speaker  on  the  international  peace  movement  at  one  of 
the  general  sessions  of  their  respective  State  Teachers' 
.\ssociations.  Mrs.  Andrews,  the  secretary  of  the 
league;  Professor  Krehbiel,  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  others  have  addressed  several  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Associations  on  world  peace  the  past 
year. 

♦  "Commerce  and  Property  in  Naval  Warfare."  (Mao- 
millan  &  Co..  1906.)  With  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Letter. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

"Naval  Warfare:  The  Capture  and  Destruction  of  Coni- 
meroe  at  Sea."  International  Arbitration  T^eague,  Price. 
One  Penny. 
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In  States  where  there  are  no  branches^  the  league  has 
strong  representatives  who  carry  on  work  similar  to 
that  of  the  secretary  of  a  State  branch.  Among  these 
are  Mr.  A.  G.  Crane,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Dewey, 
State  superintendent  of  instruction  in  Washington,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  made  a  strong  effort  to  reach  the 
hundred  local  superintendents  of  the  State. 

The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  league  took  the  form 
of  a  complimentary  dinner  given  at  the  Planters*  Hotel, 
in  St.  Louis,  to  the  State  superintendents  of  instruc- 
tion and  other  prominent  educators  of  the  coimtry,  on 
February  27,  during  the  convention  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Addresses  were  given  by  Superintendents  James 
H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Springfield,  Mass;  E.  C.  Warriner, 
o^  Saginaw,  Mich.;  James  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City;  United  States  Commissioner  Philander  P.  Clax- 
ton;  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  of  Boston,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  league. 

During  the  past  year  the  secretaiy  has  given  ad- 
dresses in  Arkansas,  in  Boston,  in  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  in  St.  Louis. 
A  luncheon  was  given  in  Boston  on  March  16,  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  by  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  the  officers  of 
the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the  league,  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  league,  about  forty  leading  edu- 
cators in  all,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  work  of 
the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the  league.  The  speakers 
were  Dr.  David  Snedden,  the  State  commissioner  of 
education;  Mrs.  Forbes;  Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  of 
Boston;  Superintendent  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of 
Springfield,  president  of  the  league;  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman 
Cabot,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of 
education ;  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Prof. 
George  H.  Blakeslee,  of  Clark  University ;  Frederick  P. 
Fish,  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  league. 

On  July  4  the  league  held  a  joint  session  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  North  Conway, 
N.  H. 

Never  before  has  such  a  thorough  campaign  been 
made  to  secure  the  observance  of  Peace  Day  (18th  of 
May)  in  the  schools,  and  never  have  teachers  shown 
such  a  keen  desire  to  inform  themselves  on  this  world- 
wide subject.  The  "Peace  Day  Bulletin "  which  was 
compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the  league  this  year  at  the 
request  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Philander  P.  Claxton,  and  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  reached  every  State  in  the  Union, 
besides  many  foreign  countries. 

Previous  to  the  18tb  of  May  the  secretary  of  the 
leagii^lent  a  letter  to  the  State  branches,  making  sug- 
gestions for  a  circular  letter  which  might  be  sent  out 
by  each  branch. 

The  State  branches  responded  by  sending  out  a  cir- 
cular letter  embodying:  the  suggrested  ideas,  and  the 
detailed  report  of  this  work  shows  that  in  at  least 
twentv  of  the  States  of  the  Union  the  interest  in  the 
cause  of  peace  among  superintendents  and  teachers 
has  become  deep  and  widespread. 

As  a  result  of  the  circular  letters  recommending  the 
observance  of  the  18th  of  May,  more  than  a  thousand 
individual  letters  from  teachers  were  received  at  the 


office  of  the  league,  Boston,  requesting  literature  on 
the  international  peace  movement,  and  in  each  case  a 
"Peace  Day  Bulletin*'  and  a  generous  supply  of  litera- 
ture was  sent.  The  American  School  Peace  League 
and  the  World  Peace  Foundation  worked  together  in 
filling  these  requests.  Many  of  these  letters  were  from 
superintendents  and  principals  who  sent  complete  lists 
of  their  teachers,  asking  that  each  one  be  supplied  with 
literature.  In  States  where  there  were  no  branches  the 
State  superintendents  distributed  the  "Peace  Day  Bul- 
letins.** 

Some  of  the  Peace  Day  programs  were  unique,  in- 
cluding plays,  pageants,  and  the  like,  participated  in, 
in  some  instances,  by  as  many  as  one  hundred  pupils. 

The  league  secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 
Mead,  who  gave  addresses  in  Massachusetts  on  the 
observance  of  the  18th  of  May  before  the  teachers  of 
the  cities  of  Waltham,  Quincy,  Somerville,  Lowell, 
Chelsea,  North  Attleboro,  Natick,  and  Everett. 

A  syndicate  article  on  the  observance  of  Peace  Day, 
which  appeared  in  about  ten  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  country,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Atherton 
Du  Puy,  of  Washington.  This  article  covered  a  whole 
page  in  the  Sunday  issues  of  these  papers. 

This  year  has  witnessed  an  increased  interest  in  the 
peace  prize  essay  contest.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  essays  have  been  received,  written  by  pupils  repre- 
senting twenty-eight  States  and  four  foreign  countries. 
Fifteen  came  from  Belgium,  two  from  Italy,  one  from 
Australia,  and  one  from  India. 

The  league  has  distributed  ten  thousand  annual  re- 
ports. Five  hundred  were  sent  to  libraries  throughout 
the  country  and  two  hundred  to  foreign  countries. 

The  New  York  Peace  Society,  through  its  secretary, 
Mr.  William  H.  Short,  has  been  most  helpful  in  the 
work  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Short  is  now  working 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Edson  in  arrang- 
ing the  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  league,  to  be  held  next  November. 
The  New  York  State  Teachers*  Association  has  made 
the  New  York  branch  a  regular  department  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association. 

The  league  is  also  one  of  the  distributing  centers  for 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  and  mails  to 
its  officers  every  two  weeks  "Lc  Mouvement  Pacifiste" 

Upon  the  invitation  of  M.  Charles  Rossignol,  the 
league  has  joined  the  Bureau  Tniemational  de  Fedpra- 
fionft  d'Tn.9fifnfevrfi,  which  is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  Amsterdam  on  August  11,  12,  and  13. 

The  summer  work  of  the  leag\ie  has  been  planned 
with  much  care  this  vear.  At  manv  of  the  summer 
schools  representatives  of  the  State  branches  are  giving 
lectures  and  distributing:  literature. 

The  league  realizes  that  its  function  is  not  only  to 
interest  teachers,  but  to  supply  them  with  definite  ma- 
terial for  use  in  the  class-room.  In  several  directions 
the  leasrue  is  making  a  studv  of  the  methods  by  which 
its  idea  may  be  incorporated  in  the  course  of  study.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  league  to  prepare  susrsrestive 
outlines  coverinir  the  whole  educational  curnculum. 

The  history  committee  of  the  leacrue,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Superintendent  Wilbur  F.  Gordv,  has  made 
out  a  verv  careful  course  of  study  in  American  history 
for  the  elementarv  schools,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  league  to  print  this  with  full  suggestions  for  its  use. 
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The  California  branch  has  appointed  a  committee  on 
teaching  history  in  high  schools,  of  which  Mr.  Haven 
Wilson  Edwards,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  is  the 
chairman.  The  Wisconsin  branch  is  working  over  an 
outline  for  use  in  normal  schools.  These  courses,  with 
the  course  in  international  conciliation,  a  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  war  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  international  arbitration,  arranged  by  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  which  is  being  given  for  the  sec- 
ond year  at  Leland  Stanford  University,  complete  the 
cycle  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  American  School  Peace  League  is  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  teachers  of  the  whole  world 
should  work  together  in  this  movement.  The  public 
opinion  of  one  country,  no  matter  liow  favorably  in- 
clined, can  never  establish  international  peace.  This 
opinion  must  be  measured  with  the  desires  and  ideas 
of  the  people  of  other  nations.  The  plan  of  the  league 
to  develop  a  world-wide  desire  for  international  friend- 
liness has  received  cordial  support  from  many  new 
avenues  during  the  past  year.  The  foundation  for  per- 
manent co-operation  among  the  teachers  of  the  world 
certainly  exists  in  the  organization  of  an  international 
education  council  which  the  league  has  initiated.  The 
visit  of  the  secretary  of  the  league  in  1910  to  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and 
England  showed  that  the  general  attitude  of  teachers 
is  sympathetic  toward  the  movement.  Last  year's  visit 
to  England,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  France  has  resulted  in  definite  and  specific  meas- 
ures for  educational  co-operation. 

The  British  teachers  gave  a  splendid  impetus  to  the 
general  movement  in  sending  one  of  their  number  to 
the  United  States  last  summer  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying greetings  to  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Miss  Kate  Stevens,  head  mistress  of  the  Montem 
Street  Central  Council  School  of  Ijondon,  brought  reso- 
lutions from  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  Tjon- 
don  Teachers*  Association,  the  London  Head  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Child  Study  Society  of  England. 
These  resolutions  not  only  contained  professional  greet- 
ings to  the  American  teachers,  but  gave  assurances  of 
permanent  interest  in  the  world  peace  movement. 

The  National  Education  Association  of  our  country, 
in  response  to  the  broad  and  generous  attitude  of  their 
co-workers  across  the  sea,  appointed  the  secretary  of 
the  American  School  Peace  League  to  convey  their 
greetings  to  the  British  teachers'  associations.  The  ex- 
ceedingly cordial  reception  given  by  the  British  teach- 
ers and  educational  officials  to  the  American  repre- 
sentative last  autumn  is  a  strong  illustration  of  edu- 
cational fraternity  and  of  the  great  value  of  interna- 
tional exchanges. 

The  principles  of  the  American  School  Peace  League 
are  very  well  expressed  in  one  paragraph  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland:  ^The  council  is  convinced  that  teachers 
have  more  opportunities  than  any  other  persons  of  pro- 
moting and  developing  in  the  young  the  sense  of  broth- 
erhood in  the  human  race -toward  which  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  working,  through  the 
teaching  of  history,  and  look  forward  with  much  hope 


to  the  early  coming  of  the  time  when,  in  all  countries, 
the  fostering  of  patriotism  will  be  combined  with  the 
inculcation  of  a  broad  and  sympathetic  world-outlook 
in  the  history  lesson.  In  such  a  way  only  can  the 
desirable  spirit  be  generally  diffused  through  all  civil- 
ized peoples." 

Book  Notices. 

L'Abbitbage  International  ghez  les  Hellenes.  By 
A.  Baeder.    Kristiania:  The  Nobel  Institute. 

This  masterly  work  of  325  pages,  in  French,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  important  publications  undertaken 
by  the  Nobel  Institute  of  Norway.  It  is  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  arbitration  among  the  Greek  states.  After 
a  brief  introduction,  in  which  the  general  status  of  arbi- 
tration in  Greece  is  set  forth,  the  author  takes  up  and 
analyzes  each  of  the  eighty-one  cases  of  the  application 
of  arbitration  to  controversies  among  the  Hellenic  peo- 
ples. He  then  discusses  the  antiquity  of  arbitration, 
arbitration  in  the  epoch  preceding  the  Median  wars, 
arbitration  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  centuries  be- 
fore Christ,  the  Amphictyonic  Council  as  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration,  the  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration  among  the  states  of  Greece,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  application  of  arbitration  at  different 
epochs  and  in  different  regions,  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties, the  judges,  etc. 

Though  most  of  the  information  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Raeder  has  long  been  known  to  students  of  the  history 
of  arbitration,  yet  his  work  is  done  in  such  a  systematic, 
comprehensive,  and  exhaustive  manner  that  it  is  certain 
to  be  for  many  years  to  come  the  standard  authority  on 
arbitration  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Nobel  Institute  will  follow  up  this  first  publica- 
tion with  others  on  other  epochs  and  aspects  of  the 
movement  for  the  pacific  adjustment  of  international 
controversies,  and  when  finished  the  series  will  consti- 
tute an  extensive  and  most  valuable  library  of  the  peace 
movement  on  its  practical  side. 

The  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  publications  in  the 
United  States  are  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
City,  to  whom  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed. 

Dbr  Staatenverband  der  Haager  Konferenzen.  By 
Walther  Schlicking.  MUnchen  und  Leipzig: 
Duncker  und  Humblot.  Price,  8  marks  50  pfg. 
First  volume  of  Das  Werk  v6m  Haag. 

Das  Problem  eines  Internatiqnalen  Staaten- 
GERicHTSHOFEs.  By  Dr.  Hans  Wehberg.  Miin- 
chen  und  Leipzig:  Duncker  und  Humblot.  Price, 
6  marks  50  pfg.     Second  volume  of  Das  Werk 

VOM  Ha  AG. 

The  two  foregoing  works  are  the  first  and  second  vol- 
umes of  a  series  of  publications  on  "The  Work  of  the 
Hague"  (T>a8  Werk  vom  Haag),  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  a  group  of  distinguished  German  scholars, 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Prof.  Walther  Schlick- 
ing, of  the  University  of  Marburg.  The  list  of  authors 
includes  Von  Bar,  Fleischman,  Kohler,  Lammasch,  Von 
Liszt,  Meurer,  Niemeyer,  Nippold,  Von  Ullman,  and 
Wehberg.  Judging  by  these  two  superb  volumes,  one 
may  feel  assured  that  the  whole  series  will  be  done  in 
that  thorough-going  way  characteristic  of  German  schol- 
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arship.  Professor  Schiicking,  after  an  introduction  in 
which  he  analyzes  the  relations  of  the  science  of  inter- 
national law  to  pacifism,  then,  in  five  chapters,  dis- 
cusses the  work  of  the  Hague  Conferences  in  promoting 
the  unification  of  international  law,  the  founding  of  the 
world  league  of  states  through  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence, the  development  of  this  world  league  through  the 
second  Hague  Conference,  the  tasks  of  organization 
with  which  the  third  Hague  Conference  will  have  to 
deal,  and  the  subsequent  working  out  and  completion  of 
the  league.  The  author  J^elieves  thoroughly  that  such 
a  political  organization  of  the  world  is  realizable,  and 
devotes  a  final  chapter  to  "the  workings  of  the  new 
system.'* 

Dr.  Wehberg's  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
an  international  high  court  of  justice  which  has  been  so 
much  discussed  in  this  country,  of  its  necessity,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  sovereignty  of  nations,  advantages  over  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration,  the  efforts  which  have 
b,een  made  for  the  creation  of  such  a  court,  the  work  of 
the  second  Hague  Conference  in  this  direction,  etc.  The 
volume  is  much  enhanced  in  value  by  the  extended  bib- 
liography which  the  author  has  prepared. 

A  Manual  of  Mental  Science.  By  Leander  Edmund 
Whipple.  221  pages,  cloth.  Price  $1.00.  New 
York :  The  Metaphysical  Publishing  Company,  500 
Fifth  avenue. 

This  book  is  a  good  example  of  the  work  which  the 
American  School  of  Metaphysics  is  doing.  It  is  not  an 
argumentative  treatise,  but  simply  a  manual  giving  con- 
cise rules  for  tlie  application  of  mental  science  to  every- 
day living. 


Booklets  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

The  Treatment  of  Commebce  in  Naval  Wabfabe.  By 
Francis  W.  Hirst,  Editor  of  the  "Economist,"  a  paper 
read  at  tbe  British  National  Peace  Congress,  London, 
May  16,  1912.  London:  Tbe  International  Arbitration 
League,  183  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


Shall  War  and  Militarism  Prevail?  Three  lectures  on 
"Loyalty  and  War,"  "Tbe  Darker  Side  of  Imperialism," 
and  "Militarism  and  tbe  Ideals  of  Peace."  By  Robert 
M.  Laing,  M.  A.  99  pages,  paper  cover.  Price,  1  shil- 
•  ling.  Christ  church,  New  Zealand :  L.  M.  Isitt,  633  Co- 
lombo street 

"On  the  Watchtoweb."  By  Asenath  Carver  Coolidge,  au- 
thor of  "The  Independence  Day  Horror  at  Killsbury," 
"Human  Beings  V8,  Things,"  and  other  humane  stories. 
53  pages.    Watertown,  N.  Y. :  Hungerford-Holbrook  Co. 


"The  Peace  Problem."  By  Diana  Agabeg  Apcar,  author  of 
"Betrayed  Armenia,"  etc.  Yokohama:  The  Japan  Ga- 
zette Press.     130  pages. 

The  thesis  which  Mrs.  Apcar  maintains  in  this  vigorous 
booklet  is  that  "Peace  is  God's  Gift  to  the  Whole  Earth," 
and  that  it  cannot  he  secured  through  the  methods  of  im- 
perialism and  the  destruction  of  small  nations  like  Armenia 
by  tbe  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  Cost  of  the  Wab  System  to  the  Bbitish  People  fob 
Fifty  Yeabs.  By  Carl  Heath.  12  pages.  London :  The 
National  Peace  Council,  167  St  Stephen's  House,  West- 
minster, S.  W. 

What  Women  Might  do  with  the  Ballot.  The  Abolition 
of  the  War  System.  By  Lucia  Anes  Mead.  New  York : 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  505  Fifth  ave- 
nue.   12  pages.    Price,  5  cents. 


Oblioatoby  Abbitration  in  International  Disputes.  By 
W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.  D.  A  paper  read  at  the  Eighth 
British  National  Peace  Congress,  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster, London,  May  17th,  1912.  11  pages.  Loudon : 
The  Peace  Society,  47  New  Broad  street,  E.  C. 

Friedensbewegung  und  Menschenokonomie,  by  Rudolf 
Goldscheid;  Die  Babbabisiebung  deb  Luft,  by  Bertha 
von  Suttner ;  Kbieo  und  Mannheit,  by  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan ;  Kubzqefasste  Dabstellung  deb  Pan-Amebikan- 
iscHEN  Bewegung,  by  Alfred  H.  Fried.  All  published 
by  the  Friedena-tcarte,  Berlin,  W. ;  66  Btllowstrasse. 

The  Thibd  Hague  Confebence  and  Innocent  Commerce  in 
Time  of  Wab.  By  T.  J.  Lawrence.  A  paper  read  at  the 
8th  British  National  Peace  Congress.  8  pages.  Price, 
one  penny.  Ix)ndon:  The  National  Peace  Council,  167 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

The  Pbomotion  of  Intebnational  Peace  Thbough  Uni- 
vebsities.  By  Principal  J.  EJstlin  Carpenter.  A  paper 
read  at  the  8th  British  National  Peace  Congress.  12 
I>ages.  Price,  one  penny.  London :  The  National  Peace 
Council,  167  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Social  Reform  Vebsus  Wab.  By  Arthur  Ponsonby,  M.  P.  A 
paper  read  at  the  8th  British  National  Peace  Congress. 
8  pages.  Price,  one  penny.  London :  The  National  Peace 
Council,  167  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


CENTRAL-WEST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE. 

CHARLES  E.  BEALS,  Director, 

90  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PEACE   SOCIETY, 

DBPOBITORT  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE. 

JAMES  L.  TRYON,  Ph.D.,  Director, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

STATES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

PROF.  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Director, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

ROBERT  C.   ROOT,   Director, 

O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  An^celes,  California. 


so.  ATLANTIC  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

J.  J.  HALL,  Director, 

Atlanta,  Greorgia. 
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Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

313  Colorado  Bld^M  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings^  churches^  schools^  and 
other  organizations^  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Faunie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Heals,  30  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

E.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washhigton. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  The  Brunswick,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.D.,  Fayetteville*  N.C. 

John  F.  Hanson,  867  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  O.  Hubbard,  Zanesvill^  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holdemess,  N.  H. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  39  Newbury  St,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  31  Beacon  St,  Boston. 


Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Peace  Society  of  Southern  Califobnia, 

619  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President 

Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary. 
Section:  The  Redlands  Peace  Society. 

William  C.  Allen,  President 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Covelle,  Secretary. 
The  Peace  Society  of  Nobthebn  Califobnia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 

Robert  C.  Root,   Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Governor  William  Spry,  President 

J.  M.  SJodahl,  Secretary. 
The  New  Yobk  Italian  Peace  Society. 

Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 

Giovani  Daniele,  Secretary,  2046  First  Ave.,  N.  T. 
The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  President 

Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Secretary. 
The  Cleveland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  S.  McWilliams,  D.  D.,  President 

D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 


The  Bxtffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Olmsted,  President 

Frank  F.  Williams,   Secretary. 
State  of  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 

C.  W.  Scarff,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 

Charles  B.  Reals,  Secretary. 
The  Mabyland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Theodore  Marburg,  President 

Edward  C.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

81  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Muhr. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D.,  President 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 
The  Geobgia  Peace  Society,  312  Austell  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 

Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  Obbqon  Peace  Society,  Oregonian  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore 

Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 

William  H.  Galvani,  Secretary. 
The  Pennsylvania  Abbitbation  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Thomas  Raeburn  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
The  New  Tobk  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  President 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 

William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 
Gebman-Amebican  Peace  Society,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Bmst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St. 

Heinrich  Abeles,  Secretary,  326  East  86th  St 
The  Maine  Peace  Society,  95  Bzchange  Street,  Portland. 

George  L.  Crosman,  President 

George  E.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hahpshibe  Peace  Society. 

Emeet  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

Section:  The  Dary' Peace  Society,  Dcrry,  A'.//. 

Hon.  L.  H.  PiUsbury,  President 

Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 
The  Nebbaska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Prof.  George  B.  Howard,  President 

Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  President 

F.  L.  Siddons,  Secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  Slsson,  President. 

Robert  P.  Giiford,  Secretary. 
The  Abbitbation  and  Peace  Society  or  Cincinnati, 

583  Considine  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

D.  B.  Meacham,  President 

G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Vermont  Peace  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  President. 
Harrison  J.  Connnt,  Secretary. 

AUXILIABIES: 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President. 

Orman  Bmery,  Secretary. 
The  Intebcollbgiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT : 

Senatob  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TREASURER : 

Geo. W.White,  National  Metropolitan  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C 


SECRETARY  : 

Benjamin  F.  Tritebixk)o,  (Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  I).  i\ 

EXECUTIVE  director: 
Arthur  D.  Cali^  Colorado  Building,  Waflhlugtou,  I).  V. 


AUDITOR : 

Edward  White,  Expert  Accountant, 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  (\ 


vice-presidents  : 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott.  D.  D.,  287  4th  Avenue,  New  Yorlt  City. 

Jane  Addams.  Hull  House,  Chicago,  111. 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston,  Ma$is. 

Joshua  L.  Bally,  32  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  WInthrop  Centre,  Me. 

Alice  Stone  Black  well,  45  Boutwell  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Rev.  Qilbert  Bowles,  30  Koun  Machi,  Mita  Shiba,  Tokyo, 

Japan. 
Pres.  S.  P.  Brooks,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 
Dean  Charles  U.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Brown,  President  New  York  University,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  2  East  91st  St,  New  York. 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 
Setiora  Angela  O.  C.  de  Costa.  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 
George  L.  Crosman,  Portland,  Me. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Everett  O.  Fisk.  2  Park  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Milton,  Mass. 
Merrill  E.  Gates.  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Relton  Gllreath.  Birmingham.  Ala. 
Edwin  Glnn,  29  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  IJj.  D.,  Newcastle,  Pa. 
Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  Citra,  Fla. 
IM'of.  George  E.  Howard,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  New  York  City. 
Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
Hon.  Sumner  I.  Kimball,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Boston,  Mass. 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  20  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
President  S.  C.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  South  Carolina, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Colombia  University,  New  York. 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
William  A.  Mowry.  IAj.  D..  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 
Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
L.  H.   Plllshury,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  Wm.   L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 
Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hon.  James  Brown  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Spray,  Salida,  Colo. 
Governor  William  Spry,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  Me. 
Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  James  Wallace,  167  Lincoln  Ave.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Itooker  T.  Washington,  LL.  D.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
Charles  F.  Whaley,  110  Olympic  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  Athens,  Ga. 
Rev.  A.  E.  WInshIp,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
I'res.  Mary  E.  WooUey,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 

DIRECTOHS  AT  LARGE  : 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  W.  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Browne,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  W.  Kirchwey,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McGall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

lion.  George  E.  Roberts,  Wash*ington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  Raebnm  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REPRESENTATIVE   DIRECTORS: 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  85  Devonshire  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  Knowles  Cooper,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  1419  No.  State  St,  Chicago,  111. 

William  I.  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Theodore  Marburg,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  H.  Short  007  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

William  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  N.  H. 

James  L.  Tryon,  31  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 

Hon.  Robert  Watchom.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Arthur  L.  Weatherly,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Frank  F.  Williams,  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  OOlflflTTEE: 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  ew  officio,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  ex  officio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  W.  White,  ex  officio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.   Richard  Bartholdt  Washington,  D.  C. 
Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hon.  Samuel   McCall,   Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston.  Washington,  D.  C» 
Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mlications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Public  Schooli  witii  Refer- 
enceto War  and  Peace.— Report  of  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Tolstoy'i  Letter  on  the  RnMO-Japaneee  War.— 48  pages  and 

cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 
War  XTnneceetary  and  XTnchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones, 

LL.  B.  Third  edition,  20  pages.  5  cts.  each ;  $3.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

Bconomic  Facts  for  Practical  People.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
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The  Masdalena  Bay  Resolution. 

There  is  aerious  reason  to  fear  Ihat  the  Ijodge 
resolution  adopted  by  Ihe  Senate  on  August  2d, 
by  a  vote  of  51  to  4,  will  have  mischievous  results  in 
mora  than  one  direction.  The  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  on  the 
American  coDtinente  is  bo  situated  that  the  occupation 
thereof  for  naval  or  military  purposes  might  threaten 
the  communications  or  the  safety  of  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  see  with- 
out grave  concern  the  poeseseion  of  such  harbor  or  other 
place  by  anj  corporation  or  association  which  has  such 
a  relation  to  another  goTernment,  not  American,  as  to 
give  that  government  practical  power  of  control  for  na- 
tional purposes. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  have  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  into  the  approval  of  such 
a  declaration  as  this.     There  wa«  no  occasion  what- 


ever for  it.  The  investigation  of  the  Magdaleua 
Bay  affair,  authorized  by  a  previous  resolution,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Lodge,  had  proved  clearly  that 
the  Jai>anese  Government  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fishing  company  with  whom  the  American 
owners  of  the  property  were  negotiating  for  its  sale. 
After  this  was  made  clear,  the  whole  matter  ought 
to  have  been  dropped,  after  a  report  of  the  facts  to 
the  Senate.  The  course  which  the  Senate  took, 
after  it  had  discovered  the  true  situation,  looks  very 
much  like  an  efEort  on  the  part  of  Senator  Lodge  and 
his  fellow  Senators  to  cover  up  the  weakness  and 
unwisdom  of  their  former  action,  by  an  appeal  to  a 
popular  sentiment  which  has  never  failed  to  re^nd 
quickly  and  enthusiastically  and  sometimes  blindly 
to  any  hint  of  trespass  on  the  rights  and  Ihe  assumed 
political  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution,  following  imme- 
diately upon  the  investigation,  although  it  is  couched 
in  perfectly  general  terms,  will  inevitably  impress 
the  Japanese  Government  and  people  with  the  con- 
viction that  our  Senate,  and  indeed  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment and  people,  do  not  trust  Ihem,  but  believe 
them  to  be  secretly  and  persistently  cherishing  ill- 
will  and  evil  designs  against  the  United  States,  miich 
they  are  seeking  covertly  the  first  opportunity  to 
cany  out.  Unfortunately  a  section  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  misled  by  anti-Japanese  orators 
and  yellow  journals,  believe  this  of  Japan.  But 
the  Senate  knows  better,  and  instead  of  catering  to 
this  miserable  and  utterly  groundless  sentiment  it 
ought  rather  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion to  put  the  seal  of  its  indignant  disapproval  upon 
it.  That  would  have  been  the  high-minded  and 
statesmanlike  thing  to  do.  This  gratuitous  oflfense 
to  the  Japanese  sensibilities  at  the  present  time,  for 
such  it  is  even  though  the  Senate  doubtless  did  not 
intend  it  so,  is  entirely  unworthy  of  our  country. 
It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  lasting  and  most  un- 
fortunate influence  on  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Far  East  towards  us. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  gen- 
eral there  was  still  less  occasion  for  any  such  resolu- 
tion. Looking  around  the  entire  horizon  of  the 
Americas  not  a  single  ground  can  be  cited  anywhere 
for  the  reassertion  and  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  as  is  said  to  be  made  in  this  resolution. 
Where  is  any  commercial  or  trading  company  seek- 
ing to  get  concession  of  positions  which  may  be 
turned  against  us  by  the  home  government  as  mili- 
tary or  naval  bases?  Not  even  the  most  lynx-eyed 
"patriotism"  of  any  member  of  the  Senate  can  point 
out  a  single  instance.     But  to  seek  to  avoid  givino; 
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direct  offense  to  Japan — the  country  aimed  at  in 
the  resolution — by  putting  it  into  general  terms  and 
thus  evincing  suspicion  and  a  bit  of  "daring"  toward 
the  other  nations  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
on  terms  of  good  friendship,  i«  a  very  curious  pro- 
ceeding. The  effort  to  save  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  revivify  it  in  this  way  is  doomed  to  wretched 
failure.  The  principles  underlying  the  Doctrine,  ?o 
far  as  they  have  any  application  to  the  conditions  of 
our  day,  need  no  such  artificial  underpinning.  The 
less  that  is  said  about  them  the  better.  A  really 
strong  man  does  not  go  about  bis  comnmnity  ex- 
pressing suspicion  of  his  neighbors  and  warning 
them  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  him. 

In  a  third  way  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  can 
scarcely  fail  to  do  harm.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the 
republics  south  of  us  are  affected  with  a  growing 
suspicion  and  fear  of  the  United  States,  because  of 
its  frequent  assertion  of  its  intention  to  control  the 
political  destinies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  them  is  fast  coming  to  mean  the 
interference  of  the  United  States  or  the  disposition 
to  interfere  with  their  independent  sovereignty  and 
their  autonomy.  Not  even  the  friendly  visits  of  two 
Secretaries  of  State  have  been  able  to  convince  the 
Latin-American  countries  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  exercising  or  attempting  to  exercise  political  domi- 
nation over  them.  The  increasingly  prosperous  and 
powerful  republics  of  South  America, — Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  especially — believe 
that  they  are  quite  capable  of  looking  after  their  own 
interests  and  are  less  and  less  inclined  to  be  dictated 
to  by  their  more  powerful  northern  neighbor.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  means  to  them  more  and  more  a 
menace  rather  than  a  protection.  The  Magdalena 
Bay  resolution  cannot  fail  to  deepen  these  feelings 
of  fear  and  distrust.  The  resolution,  therefore,  from 
this  point  of  view  will  almost  certainly  remain  a 
dead  letter,  and  thus  bring  us  into  deeper  discredit. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Argentine  Republic  or  any 
other  of  the  prominent  South  American  Republics 
will  be  in  the  least  influenced  by  the  Lodge  resolu- 
tion in  dealing  with  any  foreign  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial companies  which  may,  for  purely  business 
purposes,  wish  to  gain  concessions  on  the  bays  or.else- 
where  in  those  countries.  Things  will  take  their 
natural  business  course,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  as 
our  great  and  powerful  country  ought  to  wish  them 
to  do. 


The  Panama  Canal  Bill. 

The  Panama  Canal  bill,  as  finally  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  was  signed  by  President  Taft  on 
Saturday  night,  August  24,  and  is  now  law. 

The  most  objectional  feature  of  the  bill,  from  the  in- 
ternational point  of  view — and  that  is  the  only  point 
of  view  from  which  we  consider  it — was  eliminated  be- 
fore final  action  upon  it  was  taken.  This  was  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  in  its  original  form  that  ships  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
should  l)e  exempt  from  paying  canal  tolls.  This  pro- 
vision was  clearly  in  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 


treaty,  as  pointed  out  by  the  British  Foreign  OflSce, 
and  the  President  had  let  it  be  known  that  if  the  bill 
came  to  him  in  this  form  he  would  veto  it. 

In  its  final  fprm,  however,  the  bill  retained  the  pro- 
vision that  ships  engaged  exclusively  in  our  coastwise 
trade  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  canal  tolls.  Two 
opinions  are  held  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  feature. 
The  President  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Senators 
contend  that  it  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty.  The  vessels  of  foreign  nations  cannot  en- 
gage in  our  coastwise  trade,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
discrimination  against  their  ships  doing  business  with 
our  shores.  They  are  all  to  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  The  President  is  so  anxious,  however,  that 
foreign  nations  may  not  be  left  to  feel  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  intentionally  violating  the  treaty  and  discrimi- 
nating against  their  ships  that  he  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress the  passing  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
measure  adopted  is  not  considered  by  this  Government 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  provisions  regarding  the 
canal. 

A  few  Senators,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the 
plain  terms  of  the  treaty  are  such  that  the  exemption 
of  coastwise  trading  vessels  from  paying  tolls  is  a  clear 
violation  of  it,  even  though  such  exemption  may  not 
result  in  any  direct  discrimination  against  ships  of 
other  countries. 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  attitude  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  oflScially  take  toward  the  bill  in  its  final 
form,  whether  it  will  continue  its  protests  or  drop  them. 
The  chief  ground  of  objection  has  been  removed  by  the 
striking  out  of  the  provision  exempting  our  ships  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  from  paying  tolls.  The  British 
press  has  in  general  severely  arraigned  the  Senate  and 
the  President  for  the  action  taken,  charging  that  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  has  been  deliberately  ignored 
and  that  our  Government  has  narrowly  and  selfishly 
shown  a  disposition  to  cripple  British  trade  and  that 
of  other  countries  at  the  canal  as  much  as  possible. 
These  charges  will  doubtless  be  modified  or  dropped 
when  the  real  nature  of  the  canal  legislation  is  better 
understood.     The  British  Government  will  certainlv 

• 

not  take  oflScially  any  such  extreme  ground.  But  if 
that  government  shall  still  put  forward  the  contention 
that  the  canal  legislation  as  approved  by  the  President 
violates  the  evident  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  then  we  shall  be  asked  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  Hague  Court,  and  to  the  Hague  Court 
it  will  go.  The  outcome  will  be  sensible  and  peaceful, 
and  there  will  be  no  serious  disturbance,  resulting  from 
the  difference,  of  the  good  relations  which  have  so  long 
existed  between  us  and  our  British  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea. 
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Since  the  above  was  written  the  British  Qovernment 
has  reaffirmed  its  protest  against  the  Panama  Canal  bill. 
In  a  note  filed  with  the  State  Department  on  August 
28  by  A.  Mitchell  Innes,  charg6  of  the  British  Embassy 
in  Washington^  it  was  stated  that  if  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached  through  direct  negotiation 
Great  Britain  will  ask  that  the  question  be  arbitrated 
by  the  Hague  Court.  In  the  note  it  was  stated  that  the 
British  government  would  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  Canal  bill  and  also  to  the  special  memorandum  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President  accompanying  his  ap- 
proval of  the  bill.  There  will  be  further  negotiation  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment will  soon  be  reached. 


Only  One  New  Battleship. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  battleship  contest  in  Con- 
gress, which  was  watched  with  so  much  interest  through- 
out the  country,  was  the  agreement  of  the  two  Houses 
last  month,  just  before  adjournment,  to  make  appropria- 
tion for  one  new  ship  of  the  Dreadnaught  type,  and 
for  only  one,  the  new  monster  to  cost  not  more  than 
$15,000,000.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
big-navy  men  in  the  House  to  force  through  the  pro- 
vision for  an  increase  of  the  navy  by  two  huge  fighting 
craft  failed. 

We  have  been  glad  to  know  that  the  opposition  in 
Congress  to  further  naval  increase  has  not  been  by  any 
means  all  ^'politics,''  as  has  been  quite  generally  sup- 
posed. Many  men  in  the  House  and  a  few  in  the 
Senate  hold,  and  have  held  for  several  years,  regardless 
of  political  affiliations,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
navy  should  be  increased  by  any  more  units  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  still  hold  this  view,  though  they  have 
accepted  the  compromise  on  one  ship  in  order  to  break 
the  deadlock  and  not  have  the  whole  navy  bill  go  by 
default. 

We  regard  the  limitation  of  naval  increase  to  one  bat- 
tleship as  a  very  substantial  gain  in  the  direction  of 
sanity  and  economic  sense.  If  this  limitation  can  be 
maintained  hereafter,  as  it  seems  probable  will  be  the 
case,  in  spite  of  frantic  efforts  which  will  be  made  to 
restore  the  two-ship  program,  it  means  that  the  growth 
of  the  navy,  at  least  in  number  of  battleships,  has 
actually  ceased,  for  one  new  ship  built  each  year  will 
only  just  replace  an  old  one  going  out  of  commission. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  this  direction  represents, 
we  believe,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people  of  tiie 
country,  who  have  been  waking  up  very  rapidly  the  last 
three  or  four  years  to  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of 
the  United  States,  situated  as  it  is  and  making  such 
high  professions  of  peace  leadership  among  the  nations, 
plunging  recklessly  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  spirit 
of  the  armament  rivalry  of  the  Old  World.     The  check 


has  come  none  too  soon  to  suit  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
people,  on  whom  the  burdens  of  war  and  war  prepara- 
tions bear  most  heavily. 

Some  members  of  Congress  and  various  citizens  of  the 
country  are  crying  out  that  this  limitation  of  the  navy 
will  reduce  us  to  fifth  in  rank  among  the  naval  powers 
and  put  us  at  the  mercy  of  other  countries.  But  why 
should  we  not  be  willing  to  be  fifth  in  rank,  or  even 
lower  than  that,  since  our  national  honor,  our  highest 
interests,  and  our  mission  to  the  world  lie  in  an  en- 
tirely different  direction  from  that  of  supremacy  in 
brute  force  and  instruments  of  death?  Time  will  show 
that  we  shall  be  just  as  safe  building  one  new  Dread- 
naught  a  year  as  if  we  built  four — ^indeed,  safer,  and 
much  more  honored  and  respected  and  followed.  The 
end  of  the  consuming  naval  rivalry  of  our  day,  which 
has  just  now  burst  out  with  new  fury  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain,  must  come  soon,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  the  time  is  not  far  away  when  the  American 
people  will  boast  of  it  as  among  their  supremest  honors 
that  they  took  the  first  step  leading  to  the  peaceful 
removal  of  this  huge  barrier  to  the  further  economic, 
social,  and  moral  progress  of  the  world. 


Dr.  Eliot  Home  from  the  East. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  August  5  from 
his  peace  journey  around  the  world.  He  went  on  a 
voyage  of  inquiry,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  to  study  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Eastern  countries  with  a  view  of  trying 
to  find  out  how  the  Endowment,  of  whose  board  of 
trustees  he  is  one,  may  operate  most  successfully  in  pro- 
moting interest  in  world  peace  in  those  lands.  He  has 
been  gone  about  nine  months,  having  sailed  from  New 
York  on  November  2,  1911.  He  has  given  lectures  on 
the  proposed  work  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  in  the 
large  cities  of  China  and  Japan,  has  visited  and  made 
inquiries  of  many  prominent  men,  diplomats,  bankers, 
scholars,  priests,  royal  personages,  etc.  The  results  of 
his  inquiries  and  observations  will  be  put  into  a  com- 
prehensive report  which  he  will  make  at  an  early  date 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Endowment.  He  has  gone  for  the 
present  to  his  summer  home  at  Mount  Desert  Island, 
Maine,  where  he  will  rest  and  prepare  his  report. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  give  any  complete 
statement  of  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Eliot  has 
reached.  But  what  he  has  said  in  lectures,  in  inter- 
views, etc.,  during  the  trip  and  since  he  returned  gives 
a  pretty  clear  indication  of  what  he  will  say. 

We  notice  first  of  all  that  he  brings  word  that  the 
whole  Orient  appears  to  be  in  accord  with  the  peace 
movement.  Instead  of  secretly  planning  to  make  war 
on  the  United  States,  he  found  Japanese  statesmen  be- 
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lieving  that  war  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  now  or  at  any 
other  time,  but  that  the  friendflhip  of  this  country — ^in- 
deed,  of  all  countries — is  to  be  assiduously  cultivated. 
That  is  what  every  responsible  American  residing  in 
Japan,  or  who  has  visited  the  country,  has  been  contin- 
ually trying  to  impress  upon  us.  Dr.  Eliot^s  indepen- 
dent testimony  to  this  attitude  of  Japan  is  of  great 
value  just  at  this  time.  In  China,  also,  he  found  the 
universal  peace  idea  more  and  more  prevailing  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

Secondly,  Dr.  Eliot  mentions  three  factors  which  he 
thinks  will  determine  the  progress  of  the  peace  move- 
ment on  its  practical  side.  First  of  these  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  present  unrestrained  commercial  competi- 
tion for  trade  areas.  It  is  out  of  this,  in  his  judgment, 
that  naval  rivalry  among  the  commercial  nations  largely 
arises.     If    England,    Japan,    Germany,    and    France 

would  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  interfere  with 
commercial  trade  routes,  there  would  be  no  further 
reason  for  the  navies.     It  will  be  most  interesting  to 

see  how  Dr.  Eliot  will  further  develop  this  important 

idea  in  his  report.  We  hope  that  he  will  outline  clearly 
what  he  thiiJcs  may  be  done  to  bring  about  such  an 

agreement  among  the  commercial  powers,  for  that  is 

the  crux  of  the  whole  situation. 

The  second  factor  is  the  problem  of  the  elimination 
of  the  friction  brought  about  by  the  migrations  of 
people  to  strange  lands,  where  they  form  colonies  or  scat- 
ter themselves  about  heedlessly,  and  thus  give  ground  for 
social  antagonism  and  disturbance.  He  believes  that 
some  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  migration  may  be 
avoided  if  men  going  abroad  would  take  wives  with 
them,  and  thus  have  the  benefits  of  domestic  restraint. 
The  migration  of  males  from  any  one  country  should 
not,  in  his  opinion,  exceed  that  of  females  more  than 
5  per  cent.  The  intermarrying  of  different  races  pre- 
sents a  great  problem.  People  should  be  educated  in 
regard  to  these  things,  and  intermarriage  among  certain 
races  should  be  prohibited.  The  problem  here  stated 
by  Dr.  Eliot  has  had  little  serious  consideration,  and  we 
hope  that  his  report  will  set  it  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to 
induce  the  governments  of  the  countries  where  these 
evils  have  so  much  prevailed  to  make  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 

The  third  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  peace, 
as  viewed  by  Dr.  Eliot,  is  the  question  of  the  exemption 
of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 
If  this  doctrine,  which  has  been  advocated  by  the  United 
States  almost  from  the  beginning,  were  incorporated 
into  international  law,  he  believes  that  there  would  be 
no  further  need  for  the  tremendous  armament  which 
the  nations  now  have  to  support,  and  that  the  govern- 
ments would  be  much  more  ready  to  agree  to  limitation 
and  reduction.  With  this  position  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
emption of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea  in  time 


of  war  nearly  all  of  the  leading  pacifists  have  always 
agreed,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  possible,  be- 
cause of  the  steady  opposition  of  England,  to  get  any- 
thing accomplished  in  this  direction.  All  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  United  States  and  other  powers  at  The 
Hague  in  1907  to  secure  such  an  agreement  failed. 

All  these  suggestions  of  Dr.  Eliot  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  but  they  do  not  by  any  means  cover  the 
whole  field,  and  we  shall  expect  to  see  other  features  of 
the  problem  dealt  with  by  him  in  his  report. 

Dr.  Eliot  has  been  criticised  for  having  said  to  the 
Eastern  coimtries  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
disarmament  or  even,  for  limitation  and  reduction  of 
armaments.  We  doubt  if  the  reports  which  have 
reached  us  have  fully  represented  his  position.  From 
the  interviews  and  reports  which  we  have  seen  he  ap- 
pears to  feel  very  deeply  the  situation  which  the  great 
and  burdensome  armaments  of  the  time  have  produced. 
What  he  seems  to  us  to  have  meant  is  that  actual  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  is  impracticable  until  the  govern- 
ments can  be  brought  to  enter  into  some  such  agree- 
ment as  that  above  outlined.  Upon  this  position  there 
is  little  criticism  to  offer,  provided  it  is  not  made  an 
excuse  to  uphold  and  foster  the  current  naval  rivalry. 
This  rivalry  is  almost  universally  felt  to  be  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  time,  "a  satire  on  civilization,'*  as  it  has 
been  characterized  by  the  British  Prime  Minister.  The 
friends  of  peace,  therefore,  should  everywhere  and 
always  insist  that  the  time  for  arresting  this  rivalry  has 
fully  come,  and  that  the  powers  should  take  up  the 
question  without  delay.  In  season  and  out  of  season 
this  demand  should  be  pressed  home  to  them,  until  they 
are  compelled  by  the  weight  of  public  sentiment  to  find 
a  way  of  relief  from  the  wasting  pestilence  of  arma- 
ments which  is  growing  steadily  every  year  more  and 
more  deadly  and  exhausting.  The  measures  which  Dr. 
Eliot  thinks  would,  if  adopted,  sweep  away  the  demand 
for  the  big  armaments  will  never  be  enacted  by  the  gov- 
ernments into  law  until  the  aflSicted  inhabitants  of  the 
different  countries  say  that  it  must  be  done.  Then  it 
will  be  found  to  be  extremely  easy. 


The  Progressive  Party  on  Peace. 

The  declaration  of  the  new  Progressive  party,  in  its 
platform  adopted  at  Chicago  the  7th  of  August,  in  re- 
gard to  arbitration,  peace,  and  battleships,  does  not 
differ  in  any  essential  respects  from  that  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.     It  is  as  follows : 

"The  Progressive  Party  deplores  the  survival  in  our 
civilization  of  the  barbaric  system  of  warfare  among 
nations,  with  its  enormous  waste  of  resources  even  in 
time  of  peace,  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of 
the  life  of  the  toiling  masses.  We  pledge  the  party  to 
use  its  best  endeavors  to  substitute,  judicial  and  other 
peaceful  means  of  settling  international  differences. 
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We  favor  an  international  agreement  for  the  limita- 
tion of  naval  forces.  Pending  such  agreement,  and  as 
the  best  means  of  preserving  peace,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  maintain  for  the  present  the  policy  of  building  two 
battleships  a  year." 

One  could  wish  that,  instead  of  adding  the  pledge  to 
maintain  for  the  present  the  policy  of  building  two 

battleships  a  year,  the  Progressive  platfonn-makers  had 
had  the  insight  and  courage  to  add  the  logical  sequence 
of  their  admirable  declaration  in  regard  to  an  interna- 
tional agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval  forces,  viz., 
"and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  bring  about  such  an  agreement  at  the  earliest  possible 
day."  That  would  have  given  the  party  a  truly  pro- 
gressive plank  on  which  to  stand.  The  two-battleship 
rider  is  retrogressive.  The  party  has  thereby  pledged 
itself  to  a  policy  in  regard  to  battleships  which,  if  it 
by  any  chance  should  ever  come  into  power,  would  neu- 
tralize very  largely  its  desires  and  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  limitation  of  naval  forces.  The  addition  of  two 
battleships  a  year  to  the  navy  will  make  the  big-navy 
plague  more  and  more  difficult  to  extirpate.  Big  battle- 
ships and  the  spirit  out  of  which  friendly  agreements 
and  peace  come  have  nothing  in  common. 


International  Students'  Convention  at 

Gottingen. 

The  growth  of  international  sentiment  and  of  inter- 
national organization  among  the  students  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  in  the  last  two  years  is  something  note- 
worthv.  The  German  universities  have  for  half  a  cen- 
tury  been  pre-eminently  the  resort  of  students  from  all 
nations;  but  the  international  movement  itself  has  be- 
come strong  in  Germany  more  recently  than  in  the  other 
great  nations,  for  the  reason  undoubtedly  that  Germany 
is  herself  a  new  nation  in  the  modern  sense.  There  is 
much  ground,  however,  for  thinking  that  now  that  the 
movement  has  once  taken  strong  hold  of  the  scholars 
and  youth  of  Germany,  its  development  there  may  be 
more  rapid  and  more  thorough  than  anywhere  else ;  and 
the  significance  of  this  for  the  family  of  nations  would 
certainly  be  very  great.  The  exchange  professorships 
at  Berlin,  the  international  influence  of  such  men  as 
Professor  Lamprecht  and  Professor  Ostwald  at  Ijeipsic. 
and  the  rapid  extension  throughout  all  Gennany  of  the 
new  Society  for  Volkerverstandigung,  inspired  and  con- 
trolled largely  by  professors  in  the  various  universities, 
have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  affect  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  great  student  body ;  but  it  is  really  a  young 
American  scholar,  Dr.  George  W.  Nasmyth,  of  Cornell 
University,  carrying  on  his  higher  studies  in  Germany, 
who  has  given  the  direct  impulse  leading  to  the  organi- 
zation in  several  universities  of  international  clubs  like 
those  already  existing  in  some  thirty  of  our  own  Ameri- 
can universities.  Young  Nasmyth  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  great  Cosmopolitan  Club  at  Cornell,  which 
now  has  300  members,  and,  carrying  his  enthusiasm 
to  Germany,  he  prompted  the  organization  of  an  inter- 
national club  among  the  Berlin  students,  which  quickly 


attained  a  memtership  of  two  hundred.  Similai*  clubs 
have  been  established  through  his  initiative  in  Leipsic, 
Munich,  and  Gottingen,  and  the  last  week  in  July  there 
was  held  in  Gottingen  a  general  convention  of  students 
from  all  of  these  clubs,  to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of 
the  international  movement  and  perfect  plans  for  larger 
activities  in  the  German  universities,  in  several  other  of 
which  efforts  looking  to  the  formation  of  international 
clubs  are  already  under  way.  The  program  of  this 
Gottingen  students'  convention,  which  has  just  come  to 
hand  here,  is  most  interesting.  The  social  side  of  things 
has  good  emphasis,  excursions  as  far  as  to  Cassel  and 
Eisenach  being  included;  but  the  striking  thing  about 
the  program  is  the  serious  and  definite  work  for  the 
development  of  internationalism  among  the  students 
which  it  outlines.  To  Americans  the  choice  of  Gottin- 
gen as  the  place  for  such  an  international  convention  is 
doubly  interesting,  because  it  was  to  Gottingen  that 
American  students  first  repaired  in  considerable  num- 
bers when  the  movement  of  our  students  to  the  German 
universities  began,  now  nearly  a  century  ago.  It  is  with 
Gottingen  that  the  names  of  Everett,  Ticknor,  Bancroft, 
Cogswell,  Longfellow,  and  Motley  are  all  associated. 
There  is  prominent  reference  to  these  American  associa- 
tions with  Gottingen  in  the  program  of  the  recent  con- 
vention, and  the  issue  of  the  Gottingen  students'  jour- 
nal, which  comes  at  the  same  time,  contains  a  thorough 
and  most  interesting  article  by  Dr.  N'asmyth,  surveying 
the  development  of  the  international  students'  move- 
ment, which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  put  into  English 
and  given  circulation  here,  for  we  have  seen  no  better 
account  of  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  promising 
movements  of  the  time. 


Editorial  Notes. 


The  Qeneva 
Peace  Congress. 


The  dispatches  from  Geneva  say 
that  big  preparations  are  in  progress 
for  the  Nineteenth  International 
Peace  Congress,  which  is  to  open  there  on  the  23d  of 
this  September  and  continue  during  the  week.  By  that 
time  the  rush  of  tourist  travel  will  be  over,  and  "the 
entire  community  is  laying  itself  out  to  give  the  hun- 
dreds of  delegates  a  bumper  time  in  the  ^playground  of 
Europe.' "  A  specially  attractive  entertainment  and 
excursion  program  is  in  preparation.  We  are  sorry 
that,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  date,  the  attendance 
of  delegates  from  the  United  States  will  be  very  much 
reduced.  Several  of  the  peace  societies  in  this  country 
have  appointed  delegates,  but  most  of  them  cannot  be 
in  Europe  so  late.  Hon.  Kichard  Bartholdt,  of  the 
House,  and  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  the  Senate, 
have  both  gone  over  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference,  which  opens  on  the  18th,  but  neither  of 
them  expects  to  be  able  to  stay  for  the  Peace  Congress. 
Among  those  who  will  attend  the  congress  from  this 
side  are  Dr.  James  L.  Trv^on,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society :  Mr.  William  H.  Short,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Peace  Society ;  Mrs.  Andrews,  secretary 
of  the   American   School  Peace  League;   Mrs.   Violet 
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Huntington  Blair,  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Daniel  G. 
Crandon,  of  Boston;  Rev.  Stanley  Van  Eps,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Victor  H.  Duras,  of  New  York;  Miss 
Anna  B.  Eckstein,  of  Boston,  and  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood  and  Miss  Trueblood,  of  Washington.  Secretary 
Trueblood  and  daughter  will  sail  from  New  York  on 
the  "St.  Louis"  on  the  Tth  inst.,  and  will  arrive  in 
Geneva  in  time  to  look  in  on  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  and  have  a  few  days  of  rest  before  the  Peace 
Congress  opens.  They  will  return  on  the  "St.  Paul," 
leaving  Cherbourg  on  the  5th  of  October  and  arriving 
home  about  the  13th. 


William  B.   Howland,   of  the   Out- 
The  Peace  j^^j^,     ^^^    York,    Peace    Centenarv 

Centenary.  ^         .    .  •       ^       i         x / 

Commissioner,    was    in    London    the 

early  part  of  August  discussing  with  members  of  the 
British  committeie  the  plans  for  the  celebration.  Thence 
he  went  to  Ghent  with  Mr.  Brittain,  of  the  British 
committee,  to  arrange  for  a  dinner  there  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1914,  in  duplication  of  the  dinner  given  in  1814  in 
celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Howland 
has  had  several  interviews  with  the  Canadian  Premier, 
Mr.  Borden,  in  reference  to  the  part  which  Canada  will 
take  in  the  celebration.  Mr.  Borden  promises  his 
hearty  co-operation.  The  British  c*ommittee  will  open 
its  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  celebration  about  the  1st 
of  November,  under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Grey,  its 
president.  Many  well-known  and  influential  English- 
men have  accepted  membership  on  the  committee.  It 
seems  now  that  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  appropriate  observance  of  the  closing  of  the  century 
of  peace  among  English-speaking  peoples.  This  ob- 
servance ought  to  be,  and  we  hope  will  be,  made  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  "eternal  peace." 


Christlania  C.  E. 
Convention. 


A  great  C'hristian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention was  recently  held  in  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  and  attended  by  nine 
hundred  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  meetings,  some  of  which  were  attended 
by  from  three  to  five  thousand  persons,  were  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  marked  by  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
fellowship  which  has  rarely  been  known  on  the  conti- 
nent. Representatives  of  the  different  nationalities  met 
and  fraternized  under  a  common  banner — Britons, 
Northmen,  Finns,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Germans, 
French,  Spaniards,  Swiss,  Hungarians,  etc.  One  of 
the  most  important  sessions  of  the  convention  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Tt  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Ragnvald  Moe,  secre- 
tary of  the  Nobel  Institute,  whose  address  made  a  pro- 
found impression.  The  following  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  convention: 


"The  European  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  in 
Christiania,  1912,  requests  all  the  National  Christian 
Endeavor  Unions  to  present  a  petition  to  their  respective 
governments  and  parliaments  that  the  movement  for 
arbitration  in  all  conflicts  between  the  nations,  and 
mediation  in  all  controversies  at  home,  be  promoted 
more  energetically  than  ever,  so  that  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  Jesus  Christ,  may  reign  over  the  nations,  and 
the  growth  of  His  kingdom  be  furthered  among  all 
men." 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  founder  and  president  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  writes  us  that 
he  believes  that  the  Christian  Endeavor  Unions  of  the 
different  countries  will  carry  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  convention,  and  will  exert  their  utmost  influence 
to  further  the  cause  of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
Old  VV'^orld.  Nearly  all  the  European  countries  are  now 
thoroughly  organized  along  Christian  Endeavor  lines, 
and  the  young  people  in  the  societies  are  being  steadily 
educated  not  only  in  their  large  conventions,  but  also 
in  their  local  societies,  to  do  their  part  in  promoting 
the  peace  of  the  world.  What  this  remarkable  organi- 
zation of  young  people  has  grown  to  be  and  has  done  in 
the  three  decades  of  its  existence  makes  one  thrill  with 
the  thought  of  what  it  may  help  to  finish  in  the  coining 
generation. 


BrItUh  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  British 
National  Peace  National  Peace  Council,  held  on  Julv 
Council.  31  and  presided  over  by  A.  G.  C.  Har- 
vey, M.  P.,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

^'Resolved,  1.  That  the  members  of  the  National 
Peace  Council,  having  considered  the  statement  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  July  22,  and  the  speeches  of 
ministers,  express  their  deep  dissatisfaction  at  the  fail- 
ure of  diplomacy  to  bring  about  a  more  rational  condi- 
tion of  international  relationships.  They  cannot  but 
attribute  this  failure  in  part  to  the  fact  that  interna- 
tional agreements,  originally  intended  to  remove  differ- 
ences and  to  be  the  iPorerunner  of  similar  agreements 
with  other  powers,  have  resulted  in  the  antagonistic 
grouping  of  the  European  nations. 

"Whilst  hearing  with  satisfaction  that  the  acute  ten- 
sion which  has  existed  for  some  time  has  passed  away, 
they  repudiate  the  idea  that  a  lasting  peace  can  be  main- 
tained through  the  means  of  the  forces  of  destruction. 
It  has  always  been  their  belief  that  large  and  increasing 
armaments  can  never  become  the  basis  of  friendship  or 
mutual  respect.  To  the  stronger  power  their  existence 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  aggression  and  interference ; 
for  the  weaker  power  there  is  always  the  risk  of  panic 
and  the  feeling  of  humiliation.  They  burden  the  State 
with  vast  expense,  diverting  labor  and  draining  the 
means  available  for  reform. 

"The  members  of  the  Council  welcome  the  Foreign 
Secretary's  desire  for  the  spread  of  arbitration  in  inter- 
national agreements,  and  assure  him  and  the  govern- 
ment of  their  warm  approval  of  any  steps  that  may  be 
taken  to  extend  agreements  with  this  end  in  view. 
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"They  regard,  however,  with  grave  disquiet  the 
growth,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defense,  of  the  influence  of  the  professional 
expert  on  the  Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons  in 
questions  of  foreign  policy. 

^^Resolved,  2.  That  this  Council  expresses  the  hope 
that  H.  M.  Government  will  seize  any  occasion  such  as 
is  now  suggested  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  press  for  an 
agreement  for  the  arrest  of  naval  armaments  as  between 
this  country  and  Austria-Hungary." 


Program  of  ^^^^  have   already  given   in   a   pre- 

the  Geneva  vious    number   the    principal   subjects 

Peace  Coosress.  that  will  be  discussed  at  the  Nine- 
teenth Universal  Peace  Congress,  which  opens  at 
Geneva  on  the  2M  of  this  September.  Following  is 
the  program  of  the  different  days: 

Sunday,  Skptember  22. 

2  P.  M.  I^leeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Bureau. 

8.30  P.  M.  Reception  of  the  delegates  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  at  the  Atheneum. 

Monday,  September  23. 

10  A.  M.  Opening  session  of  the  Congress  in  the 
Hall  of  the  University. 

2  P.  M.     Meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 

4  P.  M.  Visit  to  the  various  places  of  interest  in  the 
city. 

Tuesday,  September  24. 

9  A.  !M.     Meetings  of  the  committees. 

10  A.  M.     Session  of  the  Congress. 

2  P.  M.     Reception  at  the  Ariana  and  garden  party. 

Wednesday,  September  25. 

9  A.  M.     Meetings  of  the  committees. 

10  A.  M.     Session  of  the  Congress. 

3  P.  M.     Special  meeting  of  the  delegates. 
8.30  P.  M.     Soiree  in  Victoria  Hall. 

Thursday,  September  26. 

Tour  of  the  Lake.  Dinner  at  the  Bouveret.  Recep- 
tion at  Lausanne-Ouchy. 

Friday,  September  27. 

9  A.  M.     Meetings  of  the  committees. 

10  A.  M.     Session  of  the  Congress. 

8.30  P.  M.  Public  Mass  Meeting  with  addresses  in 
the  Commercial  Hall. 

Saturday,  September  28. 

10  A.  M.     Closing  session  of  the  Congress. 
12  M.  Closing  banquet  at  the  "Maison  Communal^  de 
Plainpalais," 


What  the  Peace  Organizations  Are 

Doing. 

The  Universal  Peace  Union  of  Philadelphia,  after 
having  held  its  annual  conventions  in  the  Peace  Grove 
at  Mystic,  Conn.,  for  forty-four  years,  has  given  up 
that  as  its  place  of  meeting,  and  has  offered  for  sale  the 
Peace  Grove  and  the  Peace  Temple  located  in  it.  The 
Union  will  hold  its  convention  this  year  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa.,  on  the  ?th,  8th,  and  9th  of  this  September. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  will  hold  its  confer- 
ence this  year  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  beginning  on  the 
18th  of  September  and  continuing  for  four  days.  Some 
dozen  or  more  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
will  attend,  including  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
who  has  been  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of 
the  Union  for  many  years.  Senator  Burton  sailed  for 
Europe  on  the  ITth  of  last  month.  Hon.  Kichard  Bar- 
tholdt,  president  of  the  interparliamentary  group  in 
Congress,  who  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
Union,  expects  also  to  be  able  to  go  to  Geneva. 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Endowment,  and  Prof.  George  Grafton  Wilson, 
head  of  the  International  Law  Department  of  Harvard 
University,  went  to  Christiania,  Norway,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  to  attend  the  conference  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law.  A  special  committee  of  the  insti- 
tute, of  which  Professor  Wilson  and  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore,  of  Columbia  University,  are  members,  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  adviser  of  the  division  of  international 
law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

The  objects  of  the  Church  of  England  Peace  Ijeague, 
as  set  out  in  its  constitution,  are  two-fold:  (1)  To  keep 
prominently  before  meml^ers  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  duty  of  combatting  the  war  spirit  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  of  working  actively  for  peace 
as  part  of  the  divine  ideal  of  human  society;  (2)  to 
promote  universal  and  permanent  peace  among  na- 
tions— (a)  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  international 
friendship,  and  (h)  by  working  for  the  adoption  of  ar])i- 
tration  and  conciliation  in  the  place  of  war,  and  for 
other  |)eaceful  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 
The  secretary  of  the  T>eague  is  M.  H.  Huntsman,  167 
St.  Stephen's  House,  London,  S.  W. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Association 
for  International  Conciliation  has  announced  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  completed  whereby  the  recently 
established  Ferfr and  fiir  Internntionale  Verstdndigung, 
with  headquarters  at  Frankfurt,  shall  act  in  Germany  as 
the  German  branch  of  the  International  Conciliation 
Association. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing, held  at  Salt  Lake  City  last  month.  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  University  and 
Head  Director  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  delivered 
on  the  23d  ult.  a  very  forceful  and  impressive  address 
on  the  relations  of  debt,  banking,  pawnbroking  and 
democracy  to  war  and  peace.  The  convention  hall  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  the  Deseret  Evening 
News,  in  its  report,  says  that  Dr.  Jordan's  address  held 
the  audience  intently."  We  shall  hope  to  publish  the 
substance  of  the  address  in  an  early  issue  of  this  journal. 
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The  French  National  Peace  Council  (Delegation  per- 
manente  des  SocieteSy  e<c.)has  asked  that  the  committee 
which  is  organizing  the  Geneva  International  Peace 
Congress  make  arrangements  for  a  memorial  meeting  in 
honor  of  the  late  Frederic  Passy  some  time  during  the 
week.     The  suggestion  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  will 

be,  carried  out. 

♦  ♦  » 

Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  It  is  reported  from  Budapest  that  Austria-Hun- 
gary is  desirous  of  seeing  the  insane  growth  of  arma- 
ments restricted,  and  has  informed  (treat  Britain  that 
if  the  latter  will  promise  never  to  attack  an  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  shores  of  Austria,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
government  will  abandon  its  new  increased  naval 
program.  What  curious  ifs  the  governments  always  tag 
on  to  their  proposals  for  restriction  of  armaments ! 

...  It  is  announced  that  as  one  of  the  features  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  peace  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  a  plan  has  Ix'en  made  for  the 
foundation  of  a  group  of  institutions  in  New  York 
city  to  be  known  as  the  Museums  of  Peaceful  Arts. 
The  site  suggested  for  the  museums  is  the  Hudson 
River  front  between  96th  and  103d  streets.  The  pro- 
posal has  received  wide  approval.  Among  the  incor- 
porators of  the  undertaking  will  be  George  M.  Kunz,  of 
Tiffany  &  Co. ;  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
James  Speyer,  Jacob  Schiff,  S.  S.  McChire,  Frank  Mun- 
sey,  James  A.  Stewart,  Calvin  Rice,  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  Henry  M.  Towne,  and  others.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  group  of  museums  is  $20,000,000. 

.  .  .  The  Baroness  von  Suttncr,  whose  addresses  be- 
fore various  conferences  and  societies  since  her  arrival 
in  this  country  in  June  have  been  heard  and  applauded 
by  thousands  of  women  and  men,  was  the  diief  speaker 
at  the  suffrage-day  meeting  of  the  Tower  Hill  Confer- 
ence, Wisconsin,  on  August  11.  The  program  was  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Ada  James,  president  of  the  Political 
Equality  league,  and  ^liss  Gwendolvn  Willis,  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  branch  of  the  Wisconsin  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association.  The  Baroness  believes  that  the 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  women  will  do  much  to  abolish 
war  and  establish  perpetual  peace. 

.  .  .  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  25,  on  the 
Xavy  Supply  bill,  said  "he  thought  there  were  forces 
at  work  which  in  time  would  have  their  effect  on  the 
exf)enditure  on  armaments  and  diminish  the  prospect 
of  war.  He  hoped  that  national  public  opinion  would 
steadily  solidify  and  harden  in  favor  of  appeals  to  an- 
other tribunal  than  that  of  force.  He  thought  also  that 
the  increasing  financial  interdey)endence  Ixjtween  na- 
tions would  make  itself  felt.  As  arinanients  increased 
it  would  be  more  and  more  borne  home  to  people  that  to 
use  for  war  the  enormous  macliinery  which  has  been 
created  for  war  was  bound  to  produce  financial  catas- 
trophe even  in  victo^^^" 

...  A  one-page  leaflet,  issued  by  the  Xational  Peace 
Council  of  New  Zealand,  at  Christchurch,  gives  the 
British  nation's  annual  expenditure  for  war  (Death) 
at  72  million  pounds,  against  19  million  pounds  for 
education,  science,  and  art  (Life). 


.  .  .  Something  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to 
the  new  military  conscription  law  in  Australia  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  the  3^ear  which 
ended  in  June  last  there  were  over  ten  thousand  prose- 
cutions for  non-performance  of  drills,  and  that  there 
were  at  least  ten  thousand  failures  to  register  to  com- 
mence training  in  July.  Five  thousand  of  these  were 
in  Sidney  alone.  The  ten  thousand  failures  to  register 
were  of  boys  who  had  reached  the  age  of  service  since 
the  act  went  into  force.  Many  boys  have  been  impris- 
oned for  declining  to  submit  to  military  discipline.  The 
Friends  and  the  Socialists  especially  are  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  though  the 
opposition  to  it  is  widespread  among  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

...  At  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  London  bv 
the  American  Society,  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  United 
States  Ambassador,  said :  "We  ai'e  on  the  verge  of  cele- 
brating a  century  of  unbroken  peace  between  us.  The 
war  of  1812  was  closed,  after  a  brief  and  sputtering 
existence,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  No  man  can  pene- 
trate the  future  and  declare  with  certaintv,  what  we 
hope,  that  this  peace  will  last  through  centuries  yet  un- 
seen. But  we  know  this — only  by  going  dead  against 
the  natural  aspirations  of  each  of  our  people,  only  by 
sacrificing  the  dearest  and  highest  aims  popularly  cher- 
ished on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  that  century-old 
peace  ever  again  be  broken.  Please  God,  the  peace  con- 
secrated by  time,  and  by  all  the  good  impulses  of  the 
great  world-wide,  English-speaking  race  will  last  for- 
ever." 

.  .  .  Hon.  William  L.  Scruggs,  who  died  recently  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  at  one  time 
prominent  in  international  affairs.  He  had  served  as 
Minister  to  Colombia  and  afterwards  to  Venezuela.  In 
181)4  he  acted  as  the  legal  adviser  and  special  agent  of 
the  Venezuelan  government  in  the  matter  of  the  Anglo- 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  which  he  succeeded  in 
getting  referred  to  arbitration  in  1897. 

...  It  is  now  expected  that  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 
Hague  will  be  ready  to  be  opened  next  year.  Holland 
is  also  planning  to  commemorate  at  the  same  time  the 
centenary  of  its  foundation  as  a  kingdom.  It  will  be  a 
great  year  for  Holland,  and  for  tlie  world. 

...  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  who  has  been  for  .ten 
years  a  prominent  lecturer  at  the  summer  Chautauquas 
of  the  country,  is  having  unusual  success  this  summer 
with  his  lecture,  "America,  the  World's  Peacemaker." 
He  has  been  giving  it,  generally  twice  a  day,  in  neigh- 
l)oring  towns  over  the  "Chautauqua  Belt,"  to  audiences 
of  from  two  to  five  thousand.  It  holds  and  grips  the 
audiences  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  even  the  most  radi- 
cal peace  arguments  and  pleas  for  disarmament  are 
cheered  to  the  echo.  The  great  cause  is  clearly  moving 
with  iuimense  strides  among  the  people. 

.  .  .  The  Summer  Assembly  at  Collegeville,  Pa.,  was 
addressed  on  August  r)th  bv  Rev.  Frederick  Lvnch,  of 
Xew  York,  secretarv  of  the  Arbitration  and  Peace  Com- 
mission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America.  The  attendance  was  large,  especially  of 
clergymen.  Mr.  Lynch  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  en- 
trance of  Christ's  spirit  of  love  and  brotherly  kindness 
into  all  the  relations  of  the  nations  with  each  other,  as 
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it  has  so  largely  permeated  men's  private  relations  with 
each  other. 

.  .  .  President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
has  been  visiting  a  number  of  European  centers  study- 
ing in  what  ways  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  may  most  wisely  and  profitably  carry  on 
its  work,  was  the  guest  of  Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many at  luncheon  on  August  14. 

.  .  .  The  recent  death  at  Denver,  Colorado,  of  Bishop 
Henry  W.  Warren,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
has  removed  from  us  a  verv  able  and  devoted  friend  of 
the  cause  of  international  friendship  and  peace.  Bishop 
Warren  had  been  a  vice-president  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

.  .  .  The  designation  by  President  Taft  of  Secretary 
of  State  Knox  as  special  ambassador  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
Japan  this  month  has  given  special  pleasure  at  Tokyo, 
where  it  is  considered  "a  very  exceptional  manifesta- 
tion of  high  esteem."  We  hope  that  the  visit  of  this 
distinguished  official  of  our  Government  to  Japan  may 
go  far  to  allay  the  feelings  of  amazement  which  the 
Magdalena  Bay  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  must 
have  awakened  over  there. 

...  At  Homburg,  Germany,  a  program  was  recently 
drawn  up  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Sir  Frank 
Ijascelles,  former  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  for  the 
conference  to  be  held  in  London  in  October  for  the 
improvement  of  the  relations  between  (Germany  and 
Great  Britain. 

.  .  .  The  miserable  Tripolitan  war  still  drags  on. 
There  have  for  some  weeks  been  rumors  of  preliminary 
negotiations,  in  Switzerland  or  somewhere  else,  with 
the  view  of  trying  to  find  a  basis  of  agreement  which 
will  be  honorable  to  both  countries.  The  powers  have 
brought  pressure  to  bear  at  Constantinople,  and  sup- 
posedly also  at  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  hos- 
tilities to  an  end.  But  as  yet  there  is  nothing  definite 
to  report.    The  war  will,  we  suppose,  end  some  time. 

...  At  the  recent  congress  of  the  Federation  of 
Teachers'  Societies,  held  at  Chambery,  France,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  expressing  approval  of  the  anti- 
militarist  movement,  some  of  the  leaders  of  which  are 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  length  of  advising  desertion 
from  the  army,  etc.  As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Teachers'  Congress,  the  Cabinet  has  ordered  the  disso- 
lution of  all  the  teachers'  professional  syndicates. 
There  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  these  teachers' 
organizations,  with  a  total  membership  of  about  50,000. 
In  giving  its  opinion  the  Cabinet  said :  "The  educators 
of  the  youth  of  France,  in  adhering  to  the  anti-patri- 
otic movement,  have  greatly  imperiled  the  work  of  the 
national  schools."  But  anti-militarism,  notwithstand- 
ing its  extremes,  has  continued  to  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  in  France,  and  is  certain  to  continue  to  do  so, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  it. 

.  .  .    Mr.  Carnegie,  invited  to  contribute  to  the  $10,000 

silver  service  which  Pittsburgh  proposes  to  give  to  the 

armored   cruiser   "Pennsvlvania,"    rechristened    as   the 

"Pittsburgh,"  cabled: 

"Pittsburgh's  triumphs  are  those  of  peace.  She  receives 
no  honor  from  engines  of  destruction  bearing  her  name. 
On  the  contrary,  1  feel  that  she  is  degraded  thereby.  I  re- 
gard the  councirs  contribution  of  a  silver  service  a  wrong- 
ful waste  of  the  x)eople's  money." 


The  Last  Message  of  Frederic  Passy  to 
his  Co-workers  in  the  Cause  of  Peace. 

(The  following  letter  of  Frederic  Passy  was  intended  to  be 
given  by  him  as  an  address  at  the  celebration  ot  his  90th 
birthday  in  Paris.  Mr.  Passy's  state  of  health,  however,  sud- 
denly became  so  serious  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the 
proposed  celebration,  and  the  address  was  given  as  a  letter, 
and  afterwards  published  In  the  French  Journal,  La  Pq\x  par 
1e  Droit— Kd,) 

My  Dear  Friends:  It  is  not  without  emotion,  cer- 
tainly, nor  without  a  feeling  of  sadness,  that  1  venture 
to  take  my  place  among  the  speakers  on  this  occasion. 
This  gathering,  whatever  your  kindness  may  have  done 
to  transform  it  into  an  ovation,  is  a  farewell  meeting. 
Of  all  those  who  are  here  there  are  probably  very  few 
who  will  be  able  again  to  meet  with  me.  My  age,  on 
which  you  are  congratulating  me,  but  whose  heavy  bur- 
den it  is  not  within  your  power  to  lighten,  is  not  the 
age  of  felicitations  and  hopes.  It  is  the  age  of  self- 
collection  and  resignation. 

Cruel  trials,  such  as  ought  to  be  spared  to  old  age,  by 
filling  my  heart  with  mourning  have  this  very  year 
completed  the  exhaustion  of  my  strength,  and  almost 
up  to  the  last  moment  I  have  been  afraid  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  appear  here  at  this  hour.  But  h^re  I  am, 
and  almost  on  my  feet.  For  how  long?  How  many 
reasons  there  are  for  my  being  silent  and  shutting  my- 
self up  within  myself!  I  am  not  willing  to  do  this. 
It  would  be  ingratitude  and  cowardice.  I  must  tell 
you,  and  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  how  deeply 
I  am  touched  by  your  devotion  in  coming  from  so  many 
places,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  from  countries 
which  we  persist  in  calling  foreign,  to  bring  me  the  evi- 
dence of  your  sympathy — sympathy  with  me  personally, 
I  know,  on  the  part  of  many  with  whom  it  has  been 
granted  me  to  labor  directly;  sympathy  with  my  labors 
and  mv  studies;  with  the  causes  which  I  have  tried  to 
serve,  on  the  part  of  all.  This  is  a  collective  manifesta- 
tion of  the  elite  of  the  different  nations  in  favor  of  that 
high  purpose  which  in  spite  of  opposing  currents  is 
l)earing  the  peoples  of  the  world  on  toward  liberty, 
toward  justice,  toward  mutual  respect  and  peace.  It 
is  this  community  of  aspirations  which  brings  us  to- 
gether, and  it  is  this  which  brings  me  what  you  call 
your  homage. 

What  you  are  honoring  in  me,  my  dear  friends,  is  the 
singleness  and  sincerity  of  my  life — that  is,  the  best 
which  you  have  in  yourselves — fidelity  to  duty,  faith  in 
progress,  and  the  noble  ambition  to  assist  in  lessening 
the  evil  which  is  in  the  world  and  increasing  the  good. 

Since  I  am  at  that  hour  when,  casting  a  last  look 
back  on  the  past,  one  submits  his  conscience  to  a  careful 
examination,  will  you  permit  me  to  review  rapidly  the 
long  journey  of  my  life  and  see  if  it  is  of  a  nature  to 
encourage  or  to  discourage  your  efforts  and  your  hopes  ? 
You  will  see  that,  if  one  may  consider  of  some  account 
certain  services  of  mine,  what  I  have  done  is  in  fact 
nothing  extraordinar}' ;  that  I  have  limited  myself  to 
taking  advantage  along  the  way,  with  some  goodwill,  of 
circumstances  and  occasions  which  presented  them- 
selves. 

I  was  not  destined  to  be  what  some  have  called  a 
utopist,  a  fanatic,  or  a  revolutionary,  and  others  a 
prophet  and  an  apostle.  What  was  expected  of  me,  as 
of  many  other  young  men  well  lx)m  and  recommended 
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by  successes  in  their  studies,  was  nothing  more  than 
tlie  laborious  development  of  an  honest  and  useful 
career.  In  performing  properly  my  modest  functions 
as  auditor  in  the  State  Council  1  perhaps  dreamed 
myself  naturally  of  a  future  which  was  reserved  for  me 
in  the  administration  or  in  politics.  Nevertheless,  1 
felt  only  a  modest  taste  for  administrative  jurispru- 
dence and  functionarism.  The  revolution  of  1848  hav- 
ing modified  circumstances,  the  State  Council  finding 
itself  after  1849  organized  on  a  new  basis,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this  change  to  resume  my  independence  and  go 
back  to  the  studies  which  had  attracted  me.  It  was 
these  which  were  to  bring  me  into  touch  with  you,  you 
economists,  and  to  make  me  soon  your  colleague,  and 
later,  alongside  of  Leon  Say  and  Ijevasseur,  your  presi- 
dent. It  was  these,  also,  which  were  to  determine  the 
trend  of  a  great  part  of  my  life — to  determine  the  prin- 
cipal course  of  my  activities. 

The  Empire  had  come.  I  could  no  longer,  nor  would 
I  any  longer,  think  of  any  official  position.  Pen  and 
speech  remained  to  me,  certainly.  But  how,  under  this 
regime  of  repression  and  arbitrariness,  could  I  make  any 
use  of  them  which  was  at  once  honorable  and  useful? 
(^ertain  labors  which  were  received  favorably  by  our 
masters  of  that  time  began  to  give  me  some  notoriety. 
Certain  honorable  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  He- 
rault,  having  expressed  a,  desire  to  see  established  at 
Montpellier  a  free  course  in  economic  science,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council-General,  Mr.  Michel  Chevalier,  to 
whom  they  applied  both  to  secure  the  success  of  their 
design  and  also  a  professor,  did  me  the  honor  of  naming 
me  to  them  as  worthy  of  their  confidence. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  reckon  with  the  authorities  of 
the  day.  No  one  at  that  time,  whoever  he  might  be, 
could  speak  on  any  subject  wiiatever  without  a  special 
authorization.  But  the  Minister  of  Public  Education, 
on  whom  this  authorization  depended,  was  not  disposed 
to  give  it,  and  a  siege  had  to  be  undertaken,  not  as  long, 
possibly,  as  that  of  Troy.  In  1857  Michel  Chevalier 
had  ventured  to  write  to  me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness 
to  give  my  opening  discourse.  In  1860,  in  the  month  of 
December,  T  was  able  at  last  to  give  it.  The  famous 
imperial  letter  of  January  5  had  probably  helped  to 
clear  away  the  difficulties.  And  I  myself,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  change  in  the  direction  of  the  economic 
])()licy  of  the  government,  had,  beginning  in  the  month 
of  March,  at  Pau,  where  I  was  then  stopping,  ventured 
to  give  some  lectures  which  were  well  received  and  did 
not  disturb  the  public  peace. 

I  must  say,  in  order  to  be  just  to  everybody,  that  once 
it  had  taken  its  stand,  the  ^finistry,  and  in  consequence 
the  whole  Administration,  conducted  themselves  with 
the  greatest  propriety  in  the  world  in  reference  to  me. 
During  the  years  which  followed,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
Ein])ire,  never  was  my  lil)erty  of  speech  interfered 
with — at  Bordeaux,  at  Nice,  at  Paris,  and  in  the  nu- 
merous cities  to  which  T  was  successively  called.  Per- 
haps  if  I  had  been  a  little  condescending  I  might  have 
seen  doors  o])en  before  me  at  which  others  were  knock- 
ing in  vain.  In  1863  Michel  Chevalier  asked  my  per- 
mission to  y)ropose  me  for  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  Con- 
servator>'  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

"This  is  the  temptation  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness," 
I  answered  him.  "I  am  not  conspiring  against  the 
government.  I  submit  whatever  I  may  think  about  it 
to  the  national  will  which  made  it  possible,  but  I  cannot 


forget  its  origin  and  take  an  oath  which  would  seem  to 
be  a  restrospective  absolution." 

The  same  year,  and  six  years  later,  in  1869,  I  acted 
in  the  same  way  toward  the  electors  of  Gironde  who 
wished  to  send  me  to  the  national  legislature.  This 
was  perhaps  an  excessive  scruple,  as  I  have  often  been 
told,  which  kept  me  out  of  public  affairs  and  deprived 
the  country  of  the  services  which  1  might  have  rendered 
it.  Others,  and  those  of  no  small  importance,  believed 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  act  otherwise.  I  do  not  propose 
to  judge  anylK)dy,  and  do  not  permit  myself  to  blame 
those  who,  doubtless  with  hesitation,  believed  that  Paris 
was  indeed  worth  going  to  mass  for.  J  repeat  only, 
with  Bernard  Palissy:  "1  could  not  do  otherwise." 

If,  furthermore,  from  my  personal  point  of  view  I 
may  have  \yeen  wrong  and  but  poorly  understood  my  in- 
terests, I  do  pot  think  that  from  the  general  point  of 
view  I  have  had  any  ground  to  regret  it  or  that  my  au- 
thority as  a  professor  and  a  writer  has  suffered  from  it. 
If  it  were  necessary,  1  would  appeal  for  justification  to 
you,  my  dear  colleagues  here  present,  who  have  always 
given  me  such  affectionate  consideration. 

This  was  not  to  be  the  only  sacrifice,  if  sacrifice  it 
was,  which  I  had  to  make  to  my  conscience. 

About  1879  (I  was  already  among  you,  my  dear  con-  ' 
freres  of  the  Institute)  a  life  senator's  seat  was  vacant, 
and  without  any  campaign  on  my  part  to  obtain  it, 
it  was  formally  promised  to  me.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment arose  the  unfortunate  question  of  Article  7.  Being 
an  enemy  to  all  forms  of  fanaticism  of  whatever  nature, 
I  held,  as  did  Jules  Simon,  this  article  to  be  dangerous 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
saying  so.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  in  order  not 
to  compromise  my  election  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
put  a  bridle  on  my  tongue,  and  even  to  pledge  myself 
to  vote  according  to  the  wish  of  the  government.  It 
was  not  at  that  day  any  small  sacrifice  which  confronted 
me.  It  was  a  question  of  participation  during  my  life 
(it  is  true  that  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  be  so  long) 
in  the  parliamentary  power,  with  the  right  to  ascend  at 
will  the  tribune  and  speak  there  with  all  frankness  with- 
out having  to  render  account  to  anybody,  and  other  ad- 
vantages pertaining  to  the  position  of  senator.  I  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  and  there  was  never  afterwards  any  question 
of  my  candidacy.  It  is  true  that  two  years  later,  in 
1881,  I  was  thought  of  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  during  two  sessions  I  was  able  to  know  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  parliamentary  cuisine. 

I  shall  astonish  you,  perhaps,  my  dear  friends,  but 
those  whose  interests  and  rights  I  had  defended,  as  I 
believed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do,  were  exactly  those  who 
on  every  possible  occasion  showed  themselves  my  most 
implacable  enemies,  not  hesitating,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent me  as  a  persecutor  and  villain,  to  change  my  words 
and  to  falsify,  in  spite  of  official  bulletins,  mr  most 
liberal  votes. 
"Does  so  iiuicli  treachery  enter  into  tlie  soul  of  the  loyal?" 

Alas !  yes,  and  into  the  soul  of  the  disloyal,  too.  And 
from  this  source,  this  intolerance  and  this  mutual  mis- 
understanding, which  goes  even  as  far  as  lying  and 
calumny,  arise  all  our  miseries  and  our  faults. 

You  know,  my  dear  confreres  of  the  Institute  (I  have 
just  reminded  you  that  for  thirty-five  years  I  have  been 
one  of  you),  what  I  have  done  among  you,  and  with 
what  questions,  independently  of  our  regular  labors,  I 
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have  occupied  myself  in  my  communications:  instruc- 
tion, morality,  "poverty  and  assistance,  population,  etc. ; 
all  the  subjects  of  truly  public  interest  have  not  ceased 
to  be  the  object  of  my  communications  to  you,  at  the 
same  time  that  1  have  discussed  them  in  the  reviews  and 
in  the  public  press. 

In  the  Parliament,  whither  the  same  subjects  had 
followed  me,  I  naturally  gave  my  attention  especially  to 
economics  and  social  questions.  If  I  was  not  able,  as  I 
would  have  desired,  to  stop  the  tide  of  trade  restriction 
and  of  the  perpetual  intervention  of  the  state,  I  was 
nevertheless  able  to  obtain  in  more  than  one  question 
some  success.  1  caused  the  suppression,  in  commercial 
matters,  of  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  private  inter- 
ests. In  1886  I  secured  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  liberty 
of  cremation,  and  in  the  same  year,  by  an  opportune  in- 
tervention, I  furnished  the  government  the  means  of 
arresting  the  war  which  was  ready  to  break  out  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  As  the  president  and  reporter  of 
the  Commission,  I  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties a  convention  referring  to  arbitration  the  adjustment 
of  a  question  of  boundary  which  had  been  pending  for 
sixty  years  between  French  and  Dutch  Guiana;  and  my 
report,  because  of  urgency,  not  having  been,  as  usual, 
printed  and  distributed  before  the  discussion,  I  was 
obliged  to  read  it  from  the  tribune,  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  which  it  consecrated  it  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly.  I  gave  my  attention 
particularly,  I  hardly  need  remind  you,  at  that  time  and 
ever  afterwards,  to  the  questions  of  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion. I  had  succeeded  in  creating  in  the  Parliament  a 
large  group  of  members  who  took  an  interest  in  this 
subject  with  me,  and  I  brought  about  the  signing,  by  a 
very  large  number  of  my  colleagues,  of  a  proposition 
which  the  closing  of  the  Parliament  alone  prevented 
from  being  voted  at  that  moment,  and  which,  taken  up 
textually  some  years  later  by  Mr.  Barodet,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  I  eventually  had  the  great  honor,  in 
1889,  before  quitting  the  legislative  circle,  of  opening 
the  first  session  of  the  Interparliamentarv  Union  for 
Peace  and  Arbitration,  whose  foundation  the  year  pre- 
ceding, 1888,  on  a  day  considered  historical,  Mr.  Randal 
Cremer  and  I,  with  some  English  and  French  col- 
leagues, had  laid,  and  which  today  has  become  a  power- 
ful international  institution. 

And  here  I  come  back  to  you,  representatives  of  what 
is  now  called  the  peace  movement.  But  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  tell  what  we  have  done  and  in  what  measure 
it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  co-operate  with  you 
therein.  You  have  accompanied  me,  appealed  to  me, 
and  followed  me  year  after  year  in  the  Congresses  and 
in  the  Interparliamentary  Union  Conferences.  And 
you  know  how  far,  also,  I  have  tried  to  support  you  in 
your  generous  efforts.  You  yourselves  are  able  to 
answer  those  who  pretend  that  our  labors  have  been  in 
vain,  and  who  to(lay  clamorously  assert,  because  from 
time  to  time  the  spirit  of  greed  and  hatred  troubles  us 
with  its  return,  that  we  have  wasted  our  time  and  that 
pacifism  may  l^e  declared  a  failure. 

"Yes,  certainly,  there  are  still,  there  will  ]ye  for  a 
long  time,  there  will  perhaps  forever  be  moments  when 
it  seems  that,  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  folly 
and  crime  will  triumph  over  wisdom  and  true  self-in- 
terest ;  but  to  conclude  from  this  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
combat  the  evils  and  dangerous  policies  of  violence,  is 


that  not  like  saying  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  because 
storms  come  and  destroy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  that  he 
should  give  up  cultivating  the  soil  and  committing  to  it 
the  seed  which  is  the  source  of  the  harvest." 

"If  out  of  five  wars,"  Count  Albert  Apponyi  said  to 
me  at  Budapest,  in  1896,  "you  have  prevented  only  two 
(say  one,  if  you  please),  would  not  this  be  nevertheless 
a  great  service  rendered  to  humanity?"  We  have  cer- 
tainly prevented  more  than  one,  if  it  were  only  that  one 
which  would  have  broken  out,  in  former  times,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  between  Bussia  and  Great  Britain, 
after  the  unfortunate  incident  at  Hull. 

ITierefore,  my  dear  friends,  both  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  w^ar  and  international  relations  and  to  the 
other  questions  which  divide  and  alarm  us,  we  should 
have  no  illusions,  but  also  no  discouragements  and  no 
disappointments.  The  work  of  progress  is  immense 
and  indefinite,  but  it  is  also  holy,  and  if  one  does  not 
lose  interest  in  it,  it  is  fertile.  It  is  ours  as  individ- 
uals or  peoples  to  make  our  own  destinies.  We  see  the 
evil  which  persists.  We  do  not  always  see  the  good 
which  is  coming,  and  this  renders  us  unjust  toward 
others  and  even  toward  ourselves. 

I  have  already  said  more  than  once  that  if,  when  in 
1867,  with  two  or  three  others,  I  ventured  to  try  to 
throw  myself  (and  in  this  we  succeeded)  between  France 
and  Germanv,  I  had  been  shown  to  what  an  under- 
taking  I  was  committing  myself;  if  I  had  been  told  to 
what  sacrifices  of  time,  of  labor,  and  money  I  was  com- 
mitting myself  for  the  rest  of  my  career;  if  I  had  been 
able  to  foresee  that  after  so  much  labor  I  should  find 
myself  in  my  last  hour  exhausted,  almost  blind,  tempted 
for  the  moment  to  ask  myself  whether  I  have  not  been 
guilty  in  sacrificing  to  the  public  interest  what  I  owed 
to  my  family — if  I  had  been  told  all  that,  I  should  have 
turned  back  frightened. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  been  assured  that 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  in  forty-five  years,  I  should 
see  what  we  have  seen  and  are  now  seeing — the  entire 
world  covered  with  hundreds  of  societies  devoted  to  the 
propaganda  of  the  ideas  of  international  justice;  at 
Berne  a  central  bureau,  the  heart  of  a  vast  organization 
binding  together  its  arteries  and  veins;  the  govern- 
ments, little  by  little,  won  by  public  opinion  or  obeying 
their  own  inspirations,  binding  themselves  together  by 
treaties  of  arbitration,  at  first  imperfect,  then  more  pre- 
cise and  more  obligatory;  intergovernmental  confer- 
ences, inaugurated  on  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  military  sovereigns,  bringing  together  at  their 
second  session  almost  all  of  the  nations,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  thirty-six  votes  out  of  forty-four  declaring  in 
favor  of  a  universal  treaty  of  arbitration;  a  supreme 
court  organized  by  these  conferences  pronouncing  sover- 
eign judgment  among  the  nations;  in  a  word,  public 
opinion  in  most  countries  more  and  more  hostile  to  the 
practices  of  ancient  politics,  and  the  masses  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, with  exaggeration  sometimes,  'but  with  an  insist- 
ence soon  to  lxx*ome  imperative,  refusing  to  serve  longer 
the  ambitious  calculations  or  the  mutual  hatreds  of 
sovereigns  and  ministers — if  I  had  been  told,  once  more, 
that  I  should  see  all  this,  I  should  have  cried  out  that 
this  was  improbable  and  Utopian.  And  yet  we  have 
seen  all  this,  and  vou,  mv  dear  friends,  if  vou  do  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  discouraged,  will  see  the  develop- 
ment and  continuation  of  it.     Ajid  this  is  why  I  repeat. 
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September  and  October, 


for  the  hundredth  time,  and  this  shall  be  my  last  word : 
Have  faith,  the  faith  which  removes  mountains,  the 
faith  which  is  victorious  over  the  world,  and  your  lives 
on  this  earth  will  not  be  useless. 


Notes  from  Japan. 

By  Qllbert  Bowles,  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace 

Society  of  Japan. 

Special  Issue  of  the  Osaka  Asahi. — ^With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  energetic  executive  secretary  of  the  Osaka 
branch  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  Mr.  N.  Kato,  the 
Osaka  Asahi  (Morning  Sun),  which  is  said  to  have  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  Japan,  pub- 
lished a  special  peace  issue  on  June  23.  It  was  illus- 
trated with  cuts  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Hague  Peace 
Palace,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  visit  of  the  latter 
to  Japan  furnishing  a  natural  occasion  for  the  peace 
issue. 

Prof.  Payson  J.  Treat,  associate  professor  of  history 
in  Leland  Stanford  University,  in  charge  of  the  History 
of  the  Xations  on  the  Pacific,  recently  visited  Japan  in 
the  interests  of  his  department.  Although  his  stay  was 
too  short  for  a  lecture  program,  he  met  some  of  the 
peace  workers,  and  Baron  Sakatani,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  arranged  a  private 
luncheon,  inviting  a  few  leading  historians. 

A  Peace  Map  of  the  World. — The  July  issue  of  "New 
Japan,^*  a  well-known  magazine,  contains  a  map,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  S.  Tomiyama,  former  executive  secretary 
of  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  showing  the  location  of  all 
of  the  known  peace  societies  in  the  world. 

Fire  Destroys  Office  of  Japan  Peace  Society. — Early 
on  the  morning  of  July  1,  the  building  belonging  to  the 
Tokyo  Statistical  Society,  in  which  was  located  the  office 
of  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Im- 
portant records  and  some  peace  literature  were  burned. 
The  building  will  soon  be  reconstructed  on  the  same 
spot,  near  the  Imperial  Hotel.  The  office  of  the  Peace 
Society  is  temporarily  located  near  by  in  the  Chuaisha 
(printing  house),  19  Hachikancho,  Kyobashi,  Tokyo. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  in  Japan. — After  many  months 
of  expectant  waiting,  Japan  welcomed  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot  on  June  14,  the  preceding  months  having  been 
spent  in  India,  China,  and  Korea.  His  full  program 
of  dinners,  interviews,  and  addresses,  arranged  by  the 
Harvard  Club,  continued  until  his  departure  for  San 
Francisco  on  July  li3. 

Dr.  Eliot's  addresses  in  Osaka  and  Kyoto  were  given 
wide  publicity  through  the  press.  In  Tokyo,  besides 
after-dinner  speeches  before  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ica's Friends,  the  International  Press  Association,  the 
newly-organized  branch  of  the  Japan  Society,  numerous 
other  organizations  and  the  leading  universities,  he  gave 
one  public  address  under  the  auspices  of  the  Japan 
Peace  Society,  the  American  Peace  Society  of  Japan, 
and  the  Japan  branch  of  the  International  Peace 
Forum.  The  hall  of  Central  T^niversitv  was  packed  full 
an  hour  before  the  opening.  Dr.  Eliot's  address  on  the 
aims  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  was  well  interpreted  by  Professor  Ishikawa,  of 
the  Higher  Normal  School.  Baron  Sakatani,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  presided,  and  the 
American  Ambassador,  Hon.  Charles  Page  Bryan,  was 
among  those  who  gave  brief  welcome  addresses. 


On  July  5,  Count  Okuma,  acting  as  president  of  the 
Japan  Peace  Society  and  chancellor  of  Waseda  Univer- 
sity, gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot, 
Miss  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Eoger  Pierce,  Dr.  Eliot's  private 
secretary. 

On  the  afternoon  before  their  departure  from  Japan 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  gave  a  tea  to  their  many  old  and  new 
friends  at  the  Koishikawa  (Tokyo)  Botanical  Gardens. 

Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society 
Becomes  Mayor  of  Tokyo. — Upon  the  resignation  of 
Mayor  Ozaki,  Baron  Y.  Sakatani,  ex-minister  of  finance, 
executive  vice-president,  and  director  of  the  Japan 
Peace  Society,  has  been  chosen  by  the  City  Assembly 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  all  three  of  the  parties  urging  him 
to  accept  the  position.  The  imperial  approval  was  given 
today.  He  has  been  especially  selected  for  his  integ- 
rity and  his  recognized  abilitv  as  a  practical  financier. 

Tokyo,  July  13,  1912. 


Labor's  International  Action  for  Peace. 

The  following  account  of  an  effort  which  is  being 
made  in  Great  Britain  by  labor  leaders  to  get  the  opin- 
ion of  all  British  labor  and  Socialist  organizations  in 
regard  to  a  combined  effort  of  workers  to  prevent  war 
between  nations  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  it  is 
from  the  London  Chronicle  of  August  16: 

"The  growing  sense  of  the  international  solidarity  of 
labor  is  reflected  in  a  remarkable  appeal  that  has  just 
been  addressed  to  every  organization  affiliated  with  the 
Labor  party  and  the  British  section  of  the  International 
Socialist  Bureau.  The  appeal,  which  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  M.  P.,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hender- 
son, M.  P.,  secretary,  embodies  the  following  questions 
to  which  an  answer  is  requested  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30  next: 

"'(1)  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  organized  working- 
class  movements  of  all  countries  being  asked  to  come  to 
a  mutual  agreement  by  which,  in  the  event  of  war  being 
threatened  between  any  two  or  more  countries,  the  work- 
ers of  those  countries  would  hold  themselves  prepared 
to  try  to  prevent  it  by  a  mutual  and  simultaneous  stop- 
page of  work  in  the  countries  affected? 

"  '(2)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  put  forward  or  re- 
marks'to  make  on  the  proposal,  or  on  the  conditions 
necessary  to  its  being  made  effective?' 

"Messrs.  Hardie  and  Henderson,  in  their  joint  ap- 
peal, refer  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  interna- 
tional co-operation  of  the  working-classes  with  a  view 
to  the  preventing  of  war  was  discussed  at  length  at  the 
International  Socialist  Congress  at  Copenhagen  in  1910. 
The  main  discussion  turned  on  a  suggestion  emanating 
from  the  British  I.  L.  P.  as  to  whether  a  stoppage  of 
work  by  the  workers  in  any  two  countries  between  whom 
war  was  threatened  could  be  made  effective  in  preventing 
war  breaking  out.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  this 
question  to  the  International  Bureau  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  subject  for  the  International  Congress  at  Vienna 
in  1913,  based  on  the  ascertained  opinion  of  the  organ- 
ized workers  themselves. 

"The  British  section  of  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau  now  desires  information  to  enable  it  to  prepare 
an  authoritative  report  for  presentation  to  the  Inter- 
national Bureau." 
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We  quote  the  following  passages  from  this  appeal, 
which  is  given  in  full  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Labor 
Leader: 

"Those  who  support  an  anti-war  strike  do  so  not  as  an 
alternative  to  political  action,  but  as  supplemental  to 
that  action,  and  only  to  be  used  as  a  last  resort,  where 
political  action  is  not  yet  suiBciently  developed  to  pre- 
vent it. 

"Take,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  case  of  Germany 
and  this  country.  The  German  Eeichstag  has  397  mem- 
bers all  told,  of  whom  110  members  are  Social  Demo- 
crats^ representing  4,250,000  electors.  These  would  un- 
doubtedly put  up  a  formidable  fight  against  war  on  the 
floor  of  the  Reichstag. 

"A  like  remark  applies  to  the  Labor  party  in  our 
country,  numbering  41  in  a  House  of  Commons  con^ 
taining  670  members. 

"A  tremendous  backing  would  undoubtedly  be  given 
to  this  fierce  struggle  for  peace  by  the  Parliamentary 
representatives  were  it  known  that  in  both  cases  the 
trade  unions  had  a  firmly  grounded  understanding,  mu- 
tuallv  arranged,  to  cease  work,  if  need  be,  rather  than 
tamely  sit  still  and  allow  their  masters  and  rulers, 
backed  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  capitalist  press, 
to  force  war  upon  them.'' 


War  the  Destroyer 

By  Robert  J,  Burdette,  D.  D. 

[From  the  Sunday  School  Times  of  June  8.1 

"HelFs  onlv  two  miles  ahead  of  vou!"  shouted  the 
cavalryman  with  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  mounted  on  a 
foam-flecked  horse  black  as  midnight.  He  thundered 
down  the  column  in  a  whirlwind  of  yellow  dust,  stormed 
with  our  cheers,  for  like  an  echo  to  his  words  we  heard 
the  dull  "boom-boom'^  of  a  distant  battery,  and  we 
caught  the  battle  madness  with  the  dust  cast  up  like  the 
smoke  of  an  incantation  by  those  flying  hoofs. 

Colonel  McC'lure  flung  his  arms  apart  in  a  gesture  of 
command,  and  with  cheers  yet  more  deafening  and 
hearts  beating  high  with  anticipation,  the  column  broke 
with  orderly  disorder  as  we  sprang  to  the  preliminary 
work  of  destruction;  for  a  battle  always  begins  with 
destruction,  before  ever  a  shot  is  fired. 

The  colonel's  gesture,  clearly  understood  when  his 
voice  could  not  be  heard,  sent  us  like  human  cyclones 
leaping  at  the  fences  that  hemmed  the  road.  Such  a 
beautiful  country  we  were  marching  through,  that  sum- 
mer day — a  park  for  loveliness,  a  granary  for  fertility. 
Low  hills  whose  wooded  crests  smiled  on  the  cornfields 
that  ran  down  to  the  emerald  meadows;  a  creek  mean- 
dering across  the  plantations,  loitering  in  its  broad  and 
shallow  bends  to  photograph  the  white  clouds  posing 
against  the  soft  turquoise  skies;  stately  old  plantation 
homes  with  their  colonial  architecture;  the  little  vil- 
lages of  negro  quarters  in  the  rear;  pleasant  orchards 
and  fragrant  gardens. 

How  beautiful  they  were,  those  sweet  old  Southern 
homes!  And  dear  and  fair  some  of  them  still  stand, 
here  and  there  in  the  Xew  South,  amid  the  rush  and 
clatter  of  modernity  and  progress,  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, gasolene,  automobiles  and  airships,  tourists  and 
promoters  and  prospectors,  iron  furnaces  and  coal 
mines.     Not  as  scolding  protests  against  progress,  de- 


velopment, and  prosperity — they  are  too  gentle  for  that. 
They  stand  rather  as  beautiful  memories  of  all  that  was 
sweetest  and  fairest  and  best  in  the  Old  South.  What 
colonial  grace  in  their  white-columned  verandas.  What 
stateliness  in  the  heavy  cornice;  what  welcome  of  hos- 
pitality in  the  spacious  doors  with  their  old-time  "side- 
lights," and  in  the  sunny  smiles  of  the  many-windowed 
front.  The  shadow  of  pathos  rests  upoii  them  now, 
tenderly  as  the  sun-kissed  haze  of  Indian  summer  days. 
They  temper  our  nervous  desire  for  "newness;"  they 
correct  our  taste  for  architectural  frenzies  of  many- 
gabled  deformities  and  varicolored  creosote  "complex- 
ions." They  are  of  the  old  order,  which,  like  the  Old 
Guard,  dies,  but  never  surrenders  to  modern  changes. 
They  stood  here  before  the  war.  They  have  been  del- 
uged with  woe.  They  have  been  baptized  in  sorrows, 
the  bitterness  and  depth  of  which  our  Northern  homes 
never  knew — cannot  know — please  God,  never  will  know. 
And  some  of  their  anguish  have  been  the  common  sor- 
rows of  all  homes  in  war  times — the  heartache  of  be- 
reaved motherhood;  the  agony  of  widowhood;  the  lone- 
liness of  the  orphaned.  The  loving  Father  of  us  all 
has  made  the  sorrow  that  is  common  a  healing  balm 
that  makes  holy  and  tender  the  bitterness  of  the  cruel 
past.  The  kisses  that  rained  on  the  faces  of  the  dead 
have  blossomed  into  the  perfumed  lilies  of  consolation 
for  the  living. 

A  June  Day  Cyclone. 

And  framing  all  that  picture  that  lay  along  the  line 
of  march  that  June  day,  joining  and  separating  all  the 
fields  with  their  zigzag  embroidery,  picked  out  here  and 
there  with  the  greenery  of  wild  vines,  and  stitching  in 
the  winding  yellow  roadway  as  though  it  were  a  dusty 
river,  were  the  old  rail  fences,  picturesque  in  weather- 
beaten  grays  with  the  artistic  trimmings  of  clambering 
festoons  of  leaf  and  blossom.  A  moment  before  our 
souls  were  drinking  in  this  beauty  until  a  little  ache  of 
homesickness  added  the  bitter-sweet  to  the  esthetic 
draught.  Then,  as  the  wild  shouting  ended,  far  as  the 
length  of  the  column  woimd  along  that  road,  there 
wasn't  a  panel  of  fence  to  be  seen.  Not  one.  Months 
of  cheery  toil  it  had  taken  to  fence  that  highway  out 
and  shut  the  green  fields  in  with  a  legal  fence,  "horse 
high,  pig  tight,  and  bull  strong."  Now  as  we  picked  up 
our  grounded  muskets  or  took  them  from  the  "stack," 
we  looked  upon  an  open  country.  A  cyclone  could  not 
have  accomplished  the  destruction  more  completely. 

The  fences  had  been  a  protection  to  the  young  wheat 
and  the  growing  corn.  They  were  the  defenders  of 
hungry  men  and  women,  of  little  children,  white  and 
black,  who  would  cry  for  bread  but  for  these  barriers 
against  marauding  foes.  The  crooked  lines  of  the  old 
rail  fence  wore  the  dignity  of  high  office.  But  npw  they 
were  in  the  way.  When  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight  the 
first  thing  is  to  prepare  the  ring.  And  war  demands 
not  a  pent-up  little  twenty- four  foot,  rope-enclosed 
space,  but  many  square  miles  in  which  its  cham- 
pions may  maneuver.  Its  mighty  wrestlers — Life  and 
Death — must  have  abundant  room.  You  build  a  plat- 
form and  you  construct  a  ring  for  your  ordinary  prize- 
fighters and  wrestlers.  But  when  real  soldiers  are  going 
to  give  an  exhibition  of  real  fighting  with  the  bare  hand, 
the  cold  steel,  and  the  hot  shell,  you  first  destroy  the 
country  over  which  they  are  to  fight.     You  set  fire  to 
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that  dear  old  mansion — it  would  shelter  sharpshooters. 
You  brush  away  these  protecting  fences.  They  would 
impede  the  swift  sweep  of  cavalry;  they  would  detain 
a  battery  ten  minutes,  and  lose  a  battle;  they  would 
throw  a  line  of  eharoring  infantry  into  disorder. 

Scientific  Destructtox — p]vEX  for  the  Crows! 

When  we  saw  the  colonel's  gesture,  tired  we  were, 
thirsty  we  were,  hungry,  faint,  and  breathing  dust. 
But  with  the  light-hearted  glee  of  schoolboys  we  sprang 
at  those  fences — a  man  to  a  rail — and  they  were  gone. 
Sometimes  we  merely  opened  the  panels  like  gates,  leav- 
ing the  alternate  corners  standing  in  the  re-entrant 
angles.  And  the  next  squirrel  that  came  running  along 
his  accustomed  highway  would  pause  bewildered  in  his 
up  and  down  career  along  a  fence  builded  entirely  of 
gaps.  But  if  there  was  plenty  of  time — say  ten,  instead 
of  five,  minutes — down  to  the  level  came  all  the  fence. 

1'hat's  war.  Destruction  of  innocent  and  useful 
things.  Destruction  of  everything.  When  we  tore  up 
a  railway,  it  wasnH  enough  to  demolish  it  so  that  trains 
could  not  go  over  it.  We  burned  the  ties.  But  we 
made  them  destroyers  of  other  things  in  their  own  fiery 
death.  We  builded  orderly  heaps  of  them — because  war 
does  not  destroy  like  a  blind  storm  that  does  not  know 
how  to  destroy  properly — war  destroys  scientifically. 
On  top  of  the  ties  we  laid  the  iron  rails.  The  heat  of 
the  fire  furnaced  the  rails  to  red-whiteness,  and  their 
own  weight  compelled  them  to  suicide.  They  bent 
down  in  strangling  humiliation.  Or,  if  there  was  time, 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  longer,  men  seized  the  ends  of 
the  rails  with  improvised  tong  of  twisted  saplings,  ran 
the  red  center  of  the  rail  against  a  tree,  and  bent  it 
around  the  oak  in  a  glowing  knot.  The  enemy  could 
make  a  new  rail  in  less  time  than  he  could  straighten 
out  that  entanglement.  That's  the  way  war  destroys. 
An  axiom  of  war  is  to  leave  nothing  behind  which  the 
enemy  can  possibly  use.  "The  next  crow  that  flies 
across  Shenandoah  Valley,"  said  Phil  Sheridan,  "will 
have  to  carry  his  rations  with  him."  That  valley  was 
unsurpassed  in  all  the  world  for  beauty  and  fertility. 
But  it  was  also  a  granary  and  depot  of  supplies  for  the 
Confederate  armies  in  Virginia.  And  when  Sheridan 
rode  down  from  Winchester  town  he  was  going  to  war. 
And  war  is  destruction. 

Don't  censure  Sheridan.  That  was  civilized  war.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  say  "barbarous,"  "brutal,"  "savage." 
For  with  all  its  ameliorations  it  remains  war.  So  long 
as  Christian  nations  justify  war,  they  justify  everything 
that  it  is  and  everything  that  it  does.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Christian  war.  Genghis  Khan  waged  war 
al)out  as  Bichard  CcRur  de  Leon  did.  The  Crusades  were 
nearly  as  cruel  as  the  marches  of  Attila.  The  invader 
is  more  destructive  because  of  his  greater  opportunities. 

The  old  German  word  for  war  meant  "confusion." 
An  old  English  word  for  it  was  "worse,"  as  though  it 
was  worse  than  the  worst  thing  you  could  name.  It 
g^ives  mourning  for  joy;  ashes  for  beauty;  the  spirit  of 
heaviness  for  the  garment  of  praise.  Tjaw,  a  thing  most 
sacred  to  our  high  civilization,  is  dethroned;  the  Sab- 
bath is  despised;  Mercy  is  buffeted;  Pity  is  struck  in 
the  pleading,  tear-stained  face  of  her.  lif  another  man 
doesn't  dress  as.vou  do,  he  is  worthv  of  death.  If  you 
sav  to  him  "Shibboleth,"  and  he  replies  "Sibboleth," 


drive  your  bayonet  through  him.  They  did  that  at  the 
fords  of  Jordan  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  we 
haven't  improved  very  much  on  the  principle.  That's 
war. 

The  Pitiless  Wreck  of  Money  axd  Men. 

War  destroys  everything.  At  one  time  it  was  costing 
the  United  States  a  million  dollars  a  day  to  fight  for 
its  life.  And  what  liecame  of  the  million  dollars?  De- 
stroyed. Burned  up  and  broken  to  pieces.  Gunpow- 
der; wagons;  cannon;  tents;  guns;  drums;  clothing. 
Burned  to  ashes ;  ground  to  dust ;  trampled  in  the  mud ; 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  broken  musket  is  not 
mended;  it  is  smashed  against  a  tree  to  make  the 
slight  injury  complete  destruction.  If  the  soldier's 
overcoat  is  a  burden,  he  first  tears  it  to  pieces  l>efore  he 
throws  it  away.  The  overturned  cannon  is  abandoned; 
the  broken-down  wagon  is  burned ;  the  lame  mule  is 
turned  out  to  starve ;  the  wounded  horse  is  left  to  die  in 
lingering  agony — there  isn't  even  time  to  shoot  him. 
The  injured  arm  or  wounded  leg  that  would  be  saved 
at  home  is  amputated  in  rough  haste.  War  can't  even 
take  care  of  its  heroes  properly.  In  the  terror  of  de- 
feat the  wounded  are  left  moaning  on  the  field  at  the 
mercy  of  the  night,  the  storm,  and  the  enemy.  The 
hospital  that  tries  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  feeds 
the  grave  much  more  than  does  the  battlefield. 

Even  when  it  seems  to  spare,  war  destroys.  A  man's 
right  arm  is  torn  away  at  the  elbow  by  a  shattering 
fragment  of  shell.  He  is  onlv  twentv  vears  old.  And 
as  they  carry  him  back  to  the  field  hospital  he  thinks  of 
the  long  years  of  life  stretching  out  before  him.  An- 
other young  soldier  lies  on  the  operating  table,  and  with 
set  teeth  and  grim  visage  watches  an  attendant  carry 
his  amputated  legs  away  to  common  burial  with  the 
ghastly  debris  of  the  hospital  tent.  A  cripple  for  life — 
a  helpless  burden.  And  he  is  a  farmer!  A  surgeon 
bends  over  another  man  to  sav  cheerfullv  in  cheery  tones 

a  ■  • 

of  encouragement:  "You  had  the  closest  call  a  man 
could  have  and  not  answer  it.  But  you're  all  right; 
you'll  live!" 

But  the  soldier  knows  that  he  will  live  in  darkness, 
for  the  bullet  that  spared  his  life  when  it  swept  across 
his  face  put  out  its  light  forever.  Even  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  war  are  cruel. 

Oh,  I  have  seen  war  breaking  men  to  pieces  in  this 
brutal  fashion,  as  I  have  seen  you  with  your  switching 
cane  behead  the  daisies  laughing  up  into  your  face  lie- 
side  the  meadow  path.  I  have  seen  a  soldier  rise  from 
a  piano  in  a  burning  house,  where  he  had  been  singing 
"Mother  Kissed  Me  in  My  Dream"  till  our  hearts  were 
tender,  and  smash  the  ivory  keys,  blessed  by  the  caress- 
ing touches  of  some  woman's  tender  hands,  with  the 
but  of  his  musket.  Why?  Just  to  smash  them. 
That's  the  way  the  war  spirit  transforms  the  hearts  of 
men — good,  gentle-hearted  men  like  your  father,  who 
was  in  my  company;  like  David,  who  in  the  sweet  sun- 
shine and  shadows  of  the  quiet  sheep  pastures  sang, 
"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life,"  and  then  in  war  time  massacred  the 
people  of  Kabbah,  torturing  "them  under  saws,  and 
under  harrows  of  iron,  and  axes  of  iron."     That's  war. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
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The  Battleship  Not  a  Trade  Winner. 

[BYom  the  Speech  of  Hon.  Edward  W.  Saunders,  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Representative's,  May  2S,   1912. | 

The  most  fallac'ious  ot  all  the  arguments  in  support 
of  a  greater  navy  is  the  one  advanced  on  this  floor,  that 
such  a  navy  is  re<juired  to  protect  and  increase  our  for- 
eign commerce.  The  ships  of  tlie  world  engaged  in 
deep-sea  trade  need  no  protection  on  the  high  sea^^,  for 
the  age  of  piracy  has  long  passed.  Buccanec»rs  and  cor- 
sairs do  not  prey  on  commerce  in  modern  times;  peace- 
ful merchantmen  are  not  convoyed  hy  fighting  shijjs, 
and  the  ocean  lanes  are  equally  safe  for  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  for  the  junk  of  the  **heathen  C^hinee"  and  the 
tramp  that  flies  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  The  vessels 
that  carry  the  freights  of  modern  commerce  are  the  ves- 
sels that  afford  equal  facilities  with  and  offer  lower  rates 
than  their  comy)etitors.  Jn  the  race  for  international 
business  'the  question  of  protection  does  not  enter  into 
the  e(juation.  It  is  purely  one  of  rates.  But  the  argu- 
ment for  a  greater  navy  fails  for  another  reason.  The 
United  States  has  no  foreign  commerce  that  is  carried 
in  American  bottoms.  Hence  we  are  building  battle- 
ships under  a  false  pretense,  for  they  are  impotent  to 
create  a  commerce  and  equally  impotent  to  protect  a 
commerce  which  is  non-existent. 

Xo  one  who  has  studied  the  causes  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  American  flag  from  the  merchant 
fleets  of  the  world  believes  for  a  moment  that  this  dis- 
appearance is  due  to  a  lack  of  flghting  ships  or  that  an 
increase  in  this  respect  will  rebuild  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. It  is  a  fact  of  easy  demonstration  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  have  advanced  in  the  construction  of  a  fight- 
ing navy  we  have  lost  our  carrying  trade.  This  has 
l^een  due  to  the  economic  causes  which  I  have  cited. 
Xorway  has  no  battleships,  but  "relatively  to  population 
this  little  kingdom  has  the  greatest  carrying  trade  in  the 
world."  They  go  after  this  trade  with  rates,  not  with 
guns  or  battleships.  It  is  true  that  p]ngland  has  a  great 
battle  fleet  and  an  immense  carrying  trade,  but  the  two 
facts  are  merely  concurrent,  not  related  as  cause  and 
effect.  The  Englishman,  like  his  Norwegian  competi- 
tor, secures  and  holds  his  trade  through  low  rates.  In 
these  days  trade  does  not  follow"  the  battle-flag.  It 
hunts  the  carrier  that  offers  the  most  favorable  terms, 
whether  that  carrier  is  an  Englishman,  Russian,  Turk, 
or  Jap.  During  the  last  thirty  years  w^e  have  been 
building  a  mighty  navy  in  ever-increasing  proportions. 
T  diallenge  the  advocates  of  that  policy  who  assert  that 
a  greater  navy  will  increase  our  foreign  commerce  to 
submit  the  figures  showing  the  present  proportion  of  the 
world's  commerce  which  is  carried  in  American  bottoms. 
The  figures  are  easily  obtained,  for  such  trade  is  prac- 
ticallv  non-existent.  England  has  a  mighty  navy  and 
an  immense  carrying  trade.  Hence  we  are  told  her 
fighting  ships  are  responsible  for  the  merchant  marine. 
Xorway  has  no  fighting  ships  and  relatively  a  greater 
carrying  trade  than  England.  Something  seems  to  l)e 
amiss  in  the  battleship  argument.  The  United  States 
has  a  strong  navv  and  no  foreign  trade  carried  in  her 
own  bottoms.  The  fair  conclusion  on  the  whole  is  that 
the  battleship  is  not  a  success  as  a  trade  winner. 

Battleships  may  be  incn^ased  until  the  grim  menace 
of  their  guns  is  seen  in  every  harbor  of  the  world,  but 
this  multiplication  will  not  decTease  the  cost  of  con- 


structing and  operating  American  ships  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade  or  secure*  for  our  carriers  a  ton  of  traffic. 
Until  this  handicap  of  cost  is  removed  the  American 
shipowner  will  l)e  unable  to  meet  his  foreign  competitor 
on  equal  terms.  TJie  steady  growth  in  our  machinery 
of  destruction  has  not  been  attended  with  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  merchant  ships.  'J'his'  being  so, 
the  argument  for  a  greater  navy  must  be  placed  on  some 
other  ground.  If  an  expenditure  of  over  $1,600,000,000 
spread  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  has  not  increased 
our  foreign  jnerchant  marine  by  a  single  ship,  the  ques- 
tion may  well  be  asked,  When  will  the  rejuvenating  ef- 
fect of  this  policy  be  appreciably  manifested? 

"Hope  deferre<l  makes  the  henit  sick." 

^fost  of  the  ships  constructed  during  this  period  have 
gone  to  the  boneyard  and  been  sold  as  junk,  or  utilized 
as  targets  for  other  monsters  of  later  and  more  approved 
designs.     One  nail  pushes  out  another.     The  battleship 
has  succeeded  the  monitor.     The  dreadnought  replaces 
the  battleship,  and  in  turn  is  supplanted  bv  the  super- 
dreadnought.     What  the  next  type  will  be'  no  one  can 
forecast.     When  will  this  mad  race  end,  and  why  should 
this  country,  in  disregard  of  its  happy  isolation,  become 
a  party  to  this  destructive  competition?     We  forfeit  the 
right   to   criticize  the  policies   of   Europe  which   have 
made  that  continent  an  armed  camp,   trembling  with 
apprehension  lest  an  untoward  spark  may  kindle  the 
fires  of  war,  when  we  follow  in  her  wake  without  the 
excuse  of  necessity,  merely  in  the  spirit  of  grandiose 
display  and  flaunting  pride  of  riches. 
.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  a  greater  navy  is  needed 
to  bring  to  the  T'^nited  States  the  lion's  share  of  the  in- 
creasing commerce  of  Central  and  South  x\merica.     It 
is  difficult  to  follow  this  contention  or  to  understand 
what  part  the  battleships  will  play  toward  securing  the 
desired  result.     This  commerce  is  now  free  to  find  its 
way  to  this  country,  and  if  it  goes  elsewhere  the  expla- 
nation must  be  sought  in  the  more  profitable  arrange- 
ments effected  with  other  countries  and  not  in  lack  of 
battleship  protection.     There  is  something  wanting  in 
this  argument.     Why  is  it  that  our  existing  fleet  has 
failed  to  secure  a  portion  at  least  of  this  business,  and 
how  much  longer  must  the  present  program  of  construc- 
tion continue  before  the  merits  of  battleships  as  drum- 
mers for  trade  will  be  manifested?     In  reply  to  our 
overtures  for  business,  have  the  people  of  the  republics 
to  the  south  of  this  country  indicated  that  they  are 
afraid  to  ship  in  American  vessels  or  fixed  a  time  when 
our  navy  will  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  them 
in  canceling  profitable  contracts  with  Europe  in  favor 
of  the  United  States?     Battleships  as  trade  winners  in 
the  tropics  may  be  the  slogan  of  the  Steel  Trust,  but  a 
word  from  the  producers,  the  merchants,  and  the  ship- 
pers of  those  countries  would  be  far  more  convincing. 
If  our  failure  to  secure  the  trade  of  our  sister  republics 
is  due  to  lack  of  fighting  shi])s,  then  our  consuls,  minis- 
ters, and  di]ilomatic  agents  who  are  on  the  ground  have 
l)een  singularly  remiss  in  affording  the  United  States 
much  needed  information.     Our  consular  reports  teem 
with  trade  suggestions  to  our  shippers  and  exporters, 
but  are  strangelv  silent  on  the  (piestion  of  the  necessity 
for  protecting  that  trade  with  battleships. 

The  question  recurs.  What  part  will  the  battleships 
play?     Is  it  proposed  to  secure  this  trade  by  the  com- 
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palling  force  of  arms?  Then  our  navy  is  manifestly 
inadequate  to  take  over  Great  Britain's  share  in  this 
commerce.  Conceding  that  we  will  be  able  to  chase  off 
our  remaining  competitors,  the  French,  Germans,  Ital- 
ians, Norwegians,  and  others,  by  an  exhibition  of  fight- 
ing strength,  what  then?  Trade  is  a  plant  of  tender 
growth,  and  responds  to  gentle  wooing.  It  withdraws 
before  the  menace  of  the  mailed  fist.  The  fact  is  that 
our  increasing  tendency  toward  militarism  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
navy,  has  produced  a  most  disagreeable  effect  in  Central 
and  South  America,  and  caused  a  marked  recession  in 
the  popular  favor  in  which  the  United  States  was  for- 
merly held.  Travelers  in  those  countries  report  an  in- 
creasing dislike  and  distrust  of  Americans.  A  com- 
panion of  Secretary  Knox  in  his  recent  trip  to  the  Span- 
ish-American republics  notes  in  the  World's  Wo7-k 
that  those  countries  are  suspicious  of  us  and  our  inten- 
tions to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  Nicaragua  is  a 
center  of  anti-American  sentiment,  and  Costa  Eica,  the 
most  advanced  of  all  the  Central  American  republics, 
received  the  party  with  open  suspicion.  Whatever  may 
be  said  by  others  in  favor  of  a  strong  navy  as  a  guarantee 
of  peace,  such  a  view  is  not  held  by  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans. They  regard  our  present  naval  policy  as  a  menace 
to  their  independence  and  as  an  indication  of  our 
purpose  to  compass  the  overthrow  of  their  liberties  at 
some  convenient  season.  Our  protestations  of  peace  do 
not  avail  to  overcome  this  belief  or  to  remove  a  preju- 
dice which  is  daily  increasing.  In  the  last  analysis  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  our  naval  program,  so  far  from 
securing  favor  with  the  South  Americans  and  winning 
their  trade,  has  distinctly  abated  their  favorable  regard 
and  rendered  the  commercial  problem,  which  is  one  of 
rates,  credits,  and  reciprocal  advantage,  more  difficult 
than  ever. 

A  big  navy  for  this  country  is  not  only  per  se  a  waste- 
ful and  wicked  expense,  but  it  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
other  expenses.  The  largest  item  of  our  annual  appro- 
priations is  for  pensions,  and  the  foundation  of  pensions 
is  the  military  arm  of  the  Government.  It  is  incon- 
gruous and  inconsistent  for  the  Democrats  to  inveigh 
against  the  iniquities  of  the  present  pension  roll  and  at 
the  same  time  support  a  policy  which  will  provide  the 
material  for  future  rolls.  A  big  navy  means  a  long  list 
of  eligibles  for  pensions  and  retired  pay.  A  vote  for 
such  a  navy  is  therefore  measurably  a  vote  for  |>ensions. 

Another  reason  for  calling  a  halt  in  battleship  con- 
struction is  that  the  whole  course  and  method  of  war 
may  be  changed  in  a  few  years,  and  the  development  of 
certain  radical  inventions  may  substitute  for  battleships 
and  armored  cruisers  a  very  different  type  of  offensive 
machine.  Eecently  a  great  inventor  announced  that 
under  present  conditions  armor  plate  adds  no  value  to 
the  battleship.  The  continual  improvement  in  the  sub- 
marine and  the  dirigible  torpedo  renders  them  most 
formidable  foes  to  armored  vessels  conducting  an  aggres- 
sive campaign  against  the  harbor  and  coast  defenses  of 
another  country.  France  relies  upon  these  craft  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  has  dropped  out  of  the  battleship  com- 
petition, and  is  content  to  rest  the  security  of  her  coasts 
and  commerce  largely  upon  the  development  of  the  sub- 
marine and  aeroplane,  both  of  which  she  is  building  in 
great  numbers.  Another  explanation  of  her  attitude 
may  be  found  in  her  enormous  war  debt,  which  now 


amounts  to  over  $6,000,000,000.  One  hopeful  feature 
of  the  present  world  situation  is  that  the  unrest  among 
the  taxpayers  and  the  multiplication  of  war  burdens 
may  compel  a  cessation  of  naval  construction  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  thus  promote  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  the 
man  with  the  hoe  as  against  the  man  with  the  bayonet. 
As  a  fighting  craft  the  aeroplane  is  being  developed  in 
the  most  marvelous  fashion,  and  it  is  now  conceded  that 
its  effect  on  future  military  strategy  will  be  far  reach- 
ing. Eecent  experiments  have  fully  shown  that  an  aero- 
plane can  carry  a  gun  capable  of  rapid  and  accurate  dis- 
charge with  the  machine  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
Two  thousand  of  these  air  craft  can  be  equipped  on  com- 
paratively short  notice  for  the  price  of  one  battleship. 
On  the  trials  the  operator  at  an  altitude  of  six  hundred 
feet  succeeded  in  placing  five  shots  in  a  rectangular  tar- 
get three  yards  by  eighteen.  This  about  represents  the 
deck  of  a  battleship  seen  from  the  distance  of  a  mile  in 
the  air.  "A  ship's  crew,  or  the  officers  exposed  to  attack 
from  above,  would  find  the  deck  a  warm  place  with  a 
few  hundred  aeroplanes  buzzing  around  in  easy  range," 
while  the  ships  were  exchanging  shots  with  shore  bat- 
teries or  other  vessels.  It  may  well  be  that  future 
wars  on  land  and  sea  will  cease  on  account  of  the  ter- 
rible destructive  power  of  the  armored  aeroplane,  and 
that  such  wars,  if  any,  as  may  he  waged  hereafter,  will 
be  waged  in  the  air  by  daring  aviators.  The  end  of  war 
is  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  whether 
it  is  to  be  attained  by  the  development  of  engines  of  de- 
struction so  deadly  in  their  operation  that  its  conduct 
will  become  impossible,  or  by  the  determination  of  the 
nations  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  righteousness 
and  avoid  occasions  of  offense.  The  policy  of  mili- 
tarism is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  historic  and 
traditional  attitude  of  our  forefathers  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, who  believed  that  our  happy  situation  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  enable  us  to  pursue  a  course 
of  peaceful  development  rather  than  a  career  of  military 

aggression. 

_ ♦^^ 

The  Kingdom  of  Peace— A  Peace 

Sermon. 

By  President  Charles  A.  Blanchard,  D.  D.,  of  Wheaton 

College. 

"And  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counaellor, 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 
Isa.  9 :  G. 

Today  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world 
men  are  giving  themselves  to  thought  concerning  the 
folly  and  sin  of  war.  It  is  well  that  we  join  with  them 
in  this  meditation,  for  war  has  been  from  the  beginning 
and  until  now  one  of  the  results  of  sin  and  one  of  the 
most  fearful  curses  which  have  afflicted  the  human  race. 

If  we  did  not  know  what  we  know  we  could  not  be- 
lieve that  human  beings  would  spend  their  energies  in 
butchering  one  another,  as  throughout  so  many  cen- 
turies thev  have  done.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  now 
one  man  in  a  thousand,  one  woman  in  a  thousand,  knows 
what  war  actually  is.  We  read  in  books  of  war;  most 
of  us  do  not  see  it.  If  we  see  armies,  the  rule  is  that  it 
is  in  time  of  peace  that  we  see  them.  The  martial 
music,  the  uniforms,  the  thunder  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  the  tramp  of  the  marching  feet  of  thou- 
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HAGUE  COURT  CASES  TABULATED. 

International  Bureau  Secretary  Presents  Work  of  Court  of  Arbitration  Now  In  Eleventh  Year  of  Activity. 


Cases  for  international  arbitration  brought  before  the  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  from  the  time  of  its  estab- 
lish ment  in  1902  until  the  present  time  are  given  in  an  official 
communication  of  the  international  bureau  of  the  court.  The 
cases  are  11  in  all,  averaging  just  over  one  a  year.    The  Dogger 


Bank  affair,  in  which  Russian  warships  fired  on  the  British  fish- 
ing fleet  in  1904,  is  not  inducted,  as  it  was  settled  by  commission 
of  inquiry,  not  by  arbitration.  Th«.list  of  cases,  with  a  twejflh 
case  unofticially  added,  is  as  follows  : 


Parties. 


1.  United  StnifS  of  America r«. 

United  States  of  Mexico. 

2.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hnd 

Italy  vs.  Venezuela  (Bel- 
ffium,  Spain,  United  States, 
¥'rance,  and  Netherlands). 

3.  Germany,  France, and  Great 

Britain  vs.  Japan. 

4.  France  vs.  Great  Britain 


5.  Germany  vs.  France. 


6.  Norway  vs.  Sweden*. 


7.  United  States  of  America  r«. 
Great  Britoin. 


8.  United  States  of  America  vs. 
Venezuela. 


9.  France  vs.  Great  Britain. 


10.  Russia  vs.  Turkey. 


11.  Italy  vs.  Peru. 


12.  France  i*fi.  Italy. 


Case. 


Pious  funds  of  the  Cali- 
fornias. 

Right  of  preference 
claimed  by  blocitading 
powers. 


Japanese  house  taxes. 


Dhows  of  Mascat. 


Deserters  of  Ca.«ablanca. 


Maritime  frontier. 


Atlantic  fisheries. 


Claims  of  the  "  Orinoco  " 
Company. 

Arrest  and  restitution  of 
Savarlcar. 

Arrears   of  interest    on 
Russian  indemnity. 


Canevaro  claim. 


Seizure  of  French  shi|i«i 
Carthage,  Manouba, 
and  Tavignano. 


Date 
of  com- 
promise. 


Mav  22, 
190-2. 

May  7, 
19U3. 


Aug.  23, 
IWO. 

Oct.  15, 
19i»4. 

Nov.  10, 

1908. 

Mar.  U, 
1908. 

Jan.  27, 
1909. 


Feb.  in, 
1909. 

Oct.  26, 
1910. 

July  22, 

Aug.  4, 

1910. 

April  25, 
1910. 


First 
session. 


Sept.  15, 
1902. 

Oct.  1, 
1903. 


Nov.  21, 
IIKM. 

July  25, 
1905. 

May  1, 

1909. 

Aug  28, 
19' 9. 

July  1, 
1910. 


Sept.  28, 
1910. 

Feb.  14, 
1911. 

Feb.  16, 
19ll.*-» 


Session 

of 
closure. 


Oct.  1, 
1902. 

Nov.  1.3, 
1903. 


May  16, 
1906. 

Aug.  2, 
1905. 

May  17, 
1909. 

Oct.  18, 
1909. 

Aug.  12, 
1910. 


Oct.  19, 
1910. 

Feb.  14, 
1911. 

Left  to 
the  court. 


Left  to 
( he  court. 


Number 

of 
sessions.^ 


11 


11 


4 

4 

6 

13* 
11 


4 
4 


Date  of 
decisions. 


Oct.  14, 
1902. 

Feb.  22, 
1904. 


May  22, 
1905. 

Aug.  8, 
1905. 

May  22, 

1909. 

Oct.  2:}, 

1909. 

Sept.  7, 
1910. 


Oct.  25, 
1910. 

Feb.  24, 
1911. 

Feb.  24, 
1911. 


Feb.  24, 
19U. 


Arbitrators. 


MATZEN,«Sir  Edward  Fry,  Martens, 
Asser,  de  Savornin  Lohman. 

MURAVIEFF,  Lammasch,  Martens.. 


GRAM,  Renault,  Motono. 


LAMMASCH,  Melville  W.  Fuller,  de 
Savornin  Lohman. 

DE  HAMMARSKJOLD,  Sir  Edward 
Fry,  Pusinato,  Kriege,  Renault. 

LOEFF,^  BeichmanD,7  Hammars- 
Icj'uld. 

LAMMASCH,  de  Savornin  Lohman, 
George  Gray,  Sir  Charles  Fitzpat- 
riclc,  Drago. 

LAMMASCH,  Beernaert, de Quesada. 


BEERNAERT,  Renault,  Lord  Desart, 
Gram,  de  Savorain  Lohman. 

LARDY,  Baron  Taube,  Mandelstam.7 
Herante  Abro  Bey ,7  Rechid  Bey.' 


RENAULT,  Fusinnto,  Calder6n. 


1  Includes  opening  session  and  session  at  which  decision  wa.M  given. 

3  President's  name  in  capitals. 

^  Special  arbitral  tribunal. 

*  Efxcluding  visits  to  other  places  on  July  14  and  31, 1909. 


^On  this  date  the  tribunal  adjourned  sine  die. 
*  To  regulate  questions  of  procedure. 
«  Not  member  of  the  court. 


Communication  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Secretary-general,  Baron  Michel  Van  Verduynen.    Secretary,  Jonkhoer  W.  R5ell. 


sands  of  men — all  this  impresses  the  imagination  pleas- 
antly. How  few  get  beyond  it,  or  think  of  war  as  the 
horrible  thing  it  actually  is.  A  soldier  told  me  that  his 
first  experience  in  field  hospital  work  was  at  Harpers 
Ferry  when  Ijee  was  invading  tlie  North.  He  said 
that  the  sight  of  streaming  blood;  of  pale,  drawn 
faces;  of  gaping,  ghastly  wounds;  of  arms  and 
legs  cut  off  and  thrown  into  a  corner  until  there 
was  a  wagonful,  and  then  carried  off  and  thrown 
into  a  pit  and  covered  with  (juicklime  and  earth, 
and  another  load  sawed  off  and  hurried  awav,  was  so 
unspeakably  hoiTible  that  these  scenes  haunted  him, 
waking  and  sleeping,  for  days ;  and  yet,  he  said  that  in 
a  few  short  months  on  the  battlefield  he  could  sit  down 
on  the  dead  body  of  a  fellow-soldier,  drink  from  his 
canteen,  eat  from  his  havereack,  and  rise  up  to  kill 
again.  If  this  were  all,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient; 
but  it  is  not  all.  These  men  who  were  thus  made  meat 
for  the  cannon  and  rifle  w^ere,  every  one  of  them,  from 
homes;  and  mothers,  .and  wives,  and  sisters,  and  baby 
brothers,  and  little  children  watched  for  their  return, 
watched  for  the  return  of  thousands  who  never  came 


back,  and  for  the  return  of  other  thousands  who.  crip- 
pled and  maimed,  came  back  to  die.  No  eye  but  God's 
has  ever  seen  the  tears  that  war  has  caused.  No  heart 
but  His  has  ever  heard  the  sobs  and  cries  of  wives  and 
little  children  which  have  burst  forth  when  news  has 
come  from  the  field  of  battle  or  from  the  hospital  wards. 
How  can  people  understand  war !  It  is  so  inexpressi- 
bly horrible  that  the  human  race  would  rise  en  mq^se 
and  blot  from  the  earth  the  men  who  should  propose  it, 
but  that  we  are  so  ignorant  of  what  a  foul  and  loathsome 
thing  it  actually  is. 

What  is  War? 

War  is  an  attempt  to  settle,  by  killing  men,  questions 
about  which  nations  differ.  The  side  which  kills  the 
largest  number  of  people,  or  is  most  easily  able  to  stand 
the  frightful  cost,  becomes  the  victor  in  the  strife,  and 
the  victor  may  be  the  one  which  has  righteousness  on 
its  side  or  the  one  w^hich  has  grossly  and  shamelessly 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  sister  nation.  In  former 
days  personal  differences  were  settled  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    Two  men   disagreed  respecting  some   matter  of 
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personal  interest,  and  in  place  of  settling  the  differ- 
ence by  conferences,  or  by  reference  to  third  parties  or 
bv  the  law,  one  assaulted  the  other  with  his  fists  or  with 
a  club  or  with  a  knife  or  with  a  gun,  and  in  this  way 
they  decided  their  dispute. 

U  is,  I  believe,  generally  agreed  at  this  time  that  the 
duel  was  a  system  fit  only  for  savage  and  barbarous 
people.  Except  in  belated  regions,  where  it  yet  lingere, 
it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  whole  civilized  world ;  but 
the  principle  which  is  involved  in  the  duel  is,  so  far  as 
I  can  understand,  identical  with  that  which  is  involved 
in  war.  The  difference  is  that  war  involves  the  slaughter 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  where  the  duel  costs  the  death 
of  one  or  two. 

The  Call  to  Peace. 

We  have  witnessed  in  our  time  a  most  renuirkal)Ie 
movement.  1  s]>eak  of  The  Hague  Conferences  and  the 
results  which  have  already  been  attained  l)y  them. 
When  the  Czar  of  Kussia  firet  proposed  this  conference 
a  smile  of  incredulitv  or  a  laugh  of  unbelief  seemed  to 
fill  the  world.  The  most  absolute  despot  in  the  world, 
with  the  largest  and  most  formidable  army  at  his  com- 
mand, was  calling  for  a  conference  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  It  seemed  a  grim  and  terrible  joke.  I  am  not 
settled  in  my  own  mind  at  present  as  to  what  his 
thought  really  was,  but  whatever  it  was  it  is  certain  that 
the  result  has  been  a  long  step  in  advance  in  the  in- 
terests of  world  peace.  The  road  to  this  end  is  so  short 
that  it  seems  incredible  that  the  nations  should  wander 
in  the  wilderness  of  naticmal  bankruptcy  before  they 
take  it.  All  that  the  nations  of  the  world  need  to  do 
to  secure  peace  is  to  stop  preparations  for  war.  Is  not 
this  so  obvious  a«  to  seem  superfluous  when  mentioned? 
Probably  with  the  disarmament  of  the  nations  there 
would  be  created  an  interna ti(mal  police,  a  dozen  or 
twenty  great  warshi])s,  with  a  compact  body  of  armed 
men'  who  would  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  interna- 
tional court  for  the  suppression,  sudden  and  complete, 
of  an  uprising  if  any  nati(m  should  dare  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  with  disarnuiment  and  the  cveaticm  of  the 
international  police,  there  would  naturally  be  an  inter- 
nati(mal  c(mrt,  to  which  would  be  referred  mattere  of 
disagreement  between  naticms,  just  as  civil  courts  now 
deal  with  differences  between  individuals. 

All  this  would  not  cost  money.  It  would  save  money. 
It  would  save  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  not  once 
or  twice,  but  everv  vear,  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Why  cannot  steps  in  this  direction  be  taken  at  once? 
Why  should  there  be  today  five  millions  of  men  in  armed 
camps,  set  apart  from  the  industrial  world,  parasites 
on  the  labor  of  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  an 
army  of  men  is  housed  in  ships  of  war,  not  carrying 
from  shore  to  shore  food  for  the  hungry,  clothing  for 
the  naked,  or  comforts  for  those  who  need,  but  at  best 
going  from  port  to  port  for  foolish  display;  at  worst 
going  from  port  to  port  to  hurl  men  into  untimely 
graves. 

I  think  it  one  of  the  marvels  of  human  history  that 
such  an  assembly  as  met  in  the  last  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  should  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  this 
simple  proposition,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
di^^arm.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  of  every  civilized 
nation  ought  to  speak  in  thumler  tones  from  day  to  day 


and  I'rom  year  to  year  until  the  curse  and  ignominy  of 
war  is  blotted  from  the  world. 

I 

Vignette  of  the  War  System. 

I  was  going  to  a  train  one  rainy  morning  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Munich.  As  I  paused  on  the  curb  to  allow 
an  ox-team  drawing  a  load  of  wood  to  pass,  I  noticed 
that  it  was  driven  by  a  woman.  She  was  gray-haired 
and  was  dressed  in  the  short,  heavy  skirt  of  the  peasants 
of  Bohemia,  and  had  a  man's  hat  pushed  down  over  her 
gray  locks,  from  which  on  every  side  the  rain  was  drip- 
ping. As  she  plodded  along  through  the  mud,  guiding 
her  load  of  wood,  I  saw  a  cab  with  a  fine  horse,  evidently 
just  from  the  stable.  Above  was  seated  the  driver  in 
his  raincoat  and  with  his  long  whip,  and  within  sat  a 
young  army  officer  dressed  in  a  beautiful  uniform,  draw- 
ing the  rain-shield  up  to  prevent  the  rain  from  soiling 
his  unifonn.  I  stood  like  one  riveted  to  the  pavement 
while  I  remembered  that  that  peasant  woman,  with  her 
gray  hairs  and  f)oor  clothing,  was  driving  that  ox-cart 
through  the  street  so  that  that  young  man  might  be 
riding  in  that  cab;  that  she  and  others  like  her  were 
paying  for  the  uniform  he  wore  and  the  food  he  ate, 
and  paying  his  expenses  when  he  traveled  on  the  train. 
It  was  an  expression  of  the  miseries  which  are  driving 
millions  to  leave  P]urope  for  America  each  year. 

Young  men,  strong  and  stalwart,  with  hearts  full  of 
patriotic  feeling,  flee  from  the  lands  where  they  were 
born  because  unwilling  to  endure  the  degradation  of 
military  service.  No  private  soldier  dare  resent  an 
insult  from  an  oflficer.  IIow  could  he?  His  very  life 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  and  others  like  him.  He  is 
made  a  slave;  scarcelv  even  a  slave,  rather  a  machine. 
His  conscience  is  dest roved.  If  he  is  ordered  to  shoot 
his  mother  or  his  father  or  his  brother,  he  must  shoot 
or  be  shot.  lie  has  no  right  to  inquire  whether  the  war 
in  which  his  nation  engages  is  right  or  wrong.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  obev  his  officers.  WMien  thev  sav  drill, 
he  must  drill ;  when  thev  sav  eat,  he  must  eat ;  when 
they  say  sleep,  he  must  sleep ;  when  they  say  march,  he 
must  march ;  when  thev  sav  kill,  he  must  kill.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  contention  is  right  or  wrong, 
whether  the  people  he  is  to  kill  l)e  guilty  or  not,  whether 
the  nation  he  is  recpiired'to  assault  is  wmng  or  wronged. 
It  makes  no  difference;  he  must  do  the  work  he  is 
ordered  to  do. 

The  Fate  of  the  Deserter. 

I  was  reading  recently  in  one  of  the  stories  of  our 
own  Civil  War  respecting  the  execution  of  a  deserter. 
The  writer  said  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  commanding 
officers  to  make  executions  for  desertion  as  impressive 
as  possible,  and  so  the  whole  army  was  mustered  on 
three  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  On  the  fourth  side  was 
a  grave  for  the  man  or  men  who  were  to  be  shot  by  their 
comrades  in  arms.  The  men  were  driven  clear  around 
the  three  sides  of  the  hollow  square,  that  they  might  be 
seen  by  all  their  comrades.  Each  man,  sitting  on  his 
coffin,  finally  reached  the  grave  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him.  He  got  out  of  his  wagon,  the  cofUn  was  lifted 
down  to  the  ground,  and  at  thp  word  of  command  these 
young  men,  full  of  life  and  hope,  were  sent  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  bullets  of  possibly  their  friends,  into  eter- 
nity. Executions  for  desertion,  for  sleeping  at  post, 
and  for  other  military  offenses  were  so  comnion  in  the 
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army  at  one  time  that  there  came  to  be  a  regular  ap- 
pointment for  these  executions  week  by  week.  The 
stories  which  are  told  of  Lincoln  and  his  unwillingness 
to  consent  to  these  slaughter-house  practices  are  familiar 
to  all;  but  Lincoln  was  not  a  common  ruler,  and  his 
practices  have  never  been  the  practices  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  this  day  we  may  hope  that  such  bloody  transac- 
tions as  have  been  the  familiar  history,  the  whole  his- 
tory, of  war  are  not  to  be  seen — may  never  return.  But 
war  has  written  its  own  history,  and  we  know  it  to  be 
the  bloody,  horrible  thing  that  it  actually  is,  and  the 
children  and  the  school,  and  the  mothers  and  the  fathera 
of  the  boys  who  must  fight  the  battles  of  the  future,  if 
battles  are  to  be  fought,  ought .  never  to  cease  from 
efforts  to  reveal  the  cruel  character  of  this  godless  and 
wretched  system. 

The  Universal  Curse. 

I  have  dealt  with  you  thus  largely  on  the  brutalities 
of  war  as  revealed  in  the  lives  and  work  of  the  armed 
men.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  this  miserable  sub- 
ject. I  recently  heard  an  address  in  which  a  thoughtful 
man  said :  "Every  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  war 
knows  that  an  army  of  fighting  men  involves  also  an 
army  of  fallen  women."  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Here  are  millions  of  young  men  taken  out  of  homes  at 
the  time  when  they  should  be  establishing  homes  of  their 
own,  or  when  their  homes  are  recently  established,  and 
these  men  are  refused  marriage.  Not  one  of  the  sanc- 
tifying home  influences  may  they  know  until  their  term 
of  enlistment  is  expired.  In  times  of  peace  these  men 
are  almost  necessarily  condemned  to  practice  vice,  and 
if  they  practice  vice,  that  involves  the  ruin  of  others 
than  themselves.  Governments  all  know  this,  and  all 
consent  to  it,  and  when  they  deny  that  they  consent  to 
it,  as  for  example  the  English  government  respecting 
its  armv  in  India,  witnesses  have  arisen  bv  hundreds 
and  proved  them  liare.  Can  you  people  who  sit  in 
these  pews  imagine  how  statesmen  and  generals  who 
have  wives  whom  they  honor  and  daughters  they  love 
and  sons  of  whom  they  are  proud,  can  consent  to  the 
havoc  caused  by  war?  Would  they  be  willing  that  their 
own  sons  should  thus  be  destroyed,  their  own  daughtera 
become  the  victims  of  camps?  You  say:  "No;  they 
would  be  horrified  at  the  thought."  But  if  so,  how  can 
they  consent  to  the  death  of  others  who  must  die  ?  Why 
is  it  worse  for  the  daughter  of  a  cabinet  minister  to  be 
ruined  by  c«imp  life  than  for  the  daughter  of  a  peasant 
who  toils  in  the  fields  while  the  cabinet  minister  sits  in 
the  parliament  house?  The  whole  war  system  is  based 
on  the  theorv'^  that  the  poor  and  inconspicuous  may  prop- 
erly be  made  the  victims  of  those  who  are  more  fortu- 
nate. Why  would  it  not  settle  matters  of  difference 
between  England  and  Germany  as  well  if  five  hundred 
men,  including  all  generals  and  civil  officers,  should 
meet  five  hundred  from  the  other  nation  and  should 
fight  until  one  side  or  the  other  was  whipped,  and  then 
make  peace?  Whv  would  not  this  be  just  as  rational 
and  as  just  a  settlement  as  to  call  the  poor  lads  from 
their  business  and  the  girls  from  their  homes  and  de- 
strov  the  one  for  the  vices  of  men  and  shoot  the  other 
to  pieces  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  after  a  while  make 
peace?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  generals 
do  not  wish  to  be  killed,  do  not  expect  to  be  killed.  They 
know  they  niay  be  killed,  but  they  hope  to  return  from 


fields  of  battle.  They  hope  that  the  poor  bodies  heaped 
in  the  trenches  and  covered  with  quicklime  and  earth 
will  be  the  bodies  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  from 
experience  they  know  that  this  is  the  way  the  thing 
works  out.  If  they  come  home  they  expect,  or  their 
friends  demand,  great  sums  of  money,  civil  offices,  and 
all  sorts  of  services,  and  the  men  who  have  decreed  the 
strife  are  the  men  who  sit  in  council  houses. 

Is  Peace  Possible? 

I  imagine  that  in  most  efforts  for  improving  the  world 
discouragement  has  been  a  greater  obstacle  than  indis- 
position. Men  are  always  saying  they  would  fight 
against  the  liquor  business  or  any  other  curse  if  their 
fellows  would.  This  fall,  when  fifteen  millions  of 
Americans  will  vote  to  continue  the  trade  in  strong 
drink,  probably  at  least  ten  millions  of  them  would  say 
this:  "If  the  rest  would  consent  to  the  abolition  we 
would  consent,  but  the  others  will  not  consent,  and  so 
we  will  vote  for  our  parties."  It  is  so,  I  imagine,  as  to 
the  war  system.  One  nation  says:  "We  do  not  wish  to 
fight,  but  the  others  want  to  fight  and  are  getting  ready 
to  fight,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  them,"  and  the 
other  nation  says  exactly  the  same,  and  so  the  awful 
game  goes  on.  Warship  after  warship  is  wrung  from 
the  scanty  means  of  the  suffering  people;  improved 
warships  are  turned  out;  ammimition  of  new  and  dif- 
ferent sorts  is  discovered;  chemists  are  busy  in  their 
laboratories  laboring  to  invent  explosives  which  will  do 
the  work  more  completely;  drill  masters  are  showing 
men  how  to  use  explosives  or  arms  in  a  way  to  be  most 
effective  in  killing,  and  this  burden  is  continued  because 
ench  nation  says,  whether  it  believes  it  or  not,  that  the 
other  nations  are  plotting  its  overthrow.  If  they  could 
only  aocept  the  truth  of  our  text  they  would  be  saved 
from  this  insanity. 

The  world  largely  calls  itself  Christian  at  this  time. 
It  is  a  strange  and  terrible  fact  that  the  wars  of  the 
world  have  been  so  largely  inaugurated  and  carried  for- 
ward by  nations  which  wished  to  be  called  Christian.  It 
was  a  prophetic  note  that  was  sounded  by  the  Chinese 
government  recently  when  one  of  their  ministers  said: 
"We  have  alwavs  considered  it  unworthv  of  a  civilized 
people  to  settle  disputes  by  war,  but  the  war  systems  of 
the  western  nations  are  such  that  we  are  compelled  to 
enter  on  preparations  for  national  defense.  What  a 
fearful  caricature  of  Christian  civilization  is  found  in 
the  war  attitude  of  the  so-called  Christian  nations  to- 
day! The  Prince  of  Peace  is  the  One  who  is  to  bring 
peace  to  the  troubled  nations  of  the  world  as  well  as  to 
the  hearts  of  men ;  and  yet  war  and  preparations  for  war 
are  on  every  side,  and  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  churches  people  are  singing  and 
preaching  about  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

But  He  Must  Beign. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  one  who  knows  the  awful  annals  of 
the  past  and  who  reads  the  stories  of  the  thirty  years' 
war,  or  of  any  war,  and  hears  what  untold  miseries  and 
burdens  are  heaped  by  it  on  human  hearts  and  homes, 
to  refiect  that  there  is*  a  growing  longing  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  He  must  reign.  Why 
must  He  reign?  Because  He  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world;  because  He  has  made  these  bodies  which  are  to 
be  torn  and  mangled,  these  hearts  which  are  to  suffer 
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until  thev  break;  Ijecause  He  cannot  consent  that  the 
fields  which  He  has  made  for  joy  and  comfort  of  men 
should  become  stained  and  fattened  bv  the  blood  and 
bodies  of  those  who  should  till  them;  because  men  were 
created  in  His  image  and  for  His  glory,  and  because  He 
cannot  be  denied  His  rights  in  the  perfection  of  His 
creation.  And  He  will  reign,  not  as  a  Prince  of  War; 
before  Him  will  not  go  trumpets  sounding  battle ;  after 
Him  will  not  go  men  crazed  and  eiiger  for  the  blood  of 
their  fellow-men,  but  a  host  of  the  armies  of  Peace.  His 
kingdom  is  not  to  be  built  on  the  mangled  forms  of  men, 
l)ut  upon  the  happiness  and  ])ro8perity  of  the  creatures 
whom  He  has  made.  And  His  kingdom  is  as  sure  to 
come  as  tomorrow's  sun  to  rise. 


industrial  s(x*iety  has  .become  not  only  useless,  but  also 
disastrous  and  wicked.  Our  peace  workers  everywhere 
will  find  in  Mr.  Graham's  strong  and  thoroughly  sci- 
entific arguments  much  to  broaden  their  view  and 
strengthen  their  faith  and  courage. 


Book  Notices. 

I)A8  MKXsciiKXsriiLACMTiiArs.  Scones  from  the  Com- 
ing War.  By  Wilhelm  Lamszus.  Ill  pages. 
Price,  one  mark.  Hamburg:  Alfred  Jansen,  12 
Spitalerstrasse. 

This  powerful  b(K)klct,  in  (ierman,  is  an  effort  to 
paint  war  as  it  will  l)e  in  the  future  under  the  new  con- 
ditions and  with  the  new  im])lements  of  destruction — 
"the  slaughter-house  of  the  world."  Tf  anything  could 
frighten  men  away  from  war,  such  scenes  as  the  author 
paints  would  do  it. 

The  Friendship  of  Xations.  By  Lucile  (lulliver. 
293  pages,  cloth.  Price,  60  cts.  Bost(m :  (linn 
and  Company. 

This  story  of  the  peace  movement,  which  is  copiously 
illustrated,  is  written  especially  for  young  people.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  says  that  "it  serves  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended  better  than  anything  else  which  has 
been  published."  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says  that  teachers  will 
find  in  it  "not  onlv  a  rich  fund  of  timelv  and  ivliable 
information,  .  .  .  but  also  a  story  so  charmingly 
told  that  it  mav  well  serve  as  a  model  worthv  of  imita- 
tion."     All  the  boys  of  twelve  and  more  ought  to  read  it. 

The  Twelfth  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of 
Japan.  1912.  The  Department  of  Finance. 
Tokyo:  The  (lovernment  Printing  Office. 

Xo  better  source  of  informaticm  about  the  financial 
condition  of  Japan  can  be  found  than  this  official  an- 
nual, copies  of  which  mav  doubtless  be  procured  through 
the  Japanese  (^onsulate-Cieneral  in  New  York  city. 

Evolution  and  Empire.  By  John  William  (iraham, 
M.  A.  London:  Headlev  Brothers,  14  Bisho[)sgate. 
222  pages.     Price,  2  shillings  6  ])ence.     Net. 

Manv  evolutionists  have  contended  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  doctrine  war  is,  at  the  present 
time  at  least,  a  necessary  phase  of  the  order  of  the  world. 
Mr.  (fraham  takes  the  opposite  view,  which  he  supports 
in  a  number  of  unusually  fresh  and  luminous  chapters 
on  "War  and  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,''  "Despotism 
and  War,"  "War  and  National  Character,"  "Industrial- 
ism," "The  Obsolescence  of  War,"  "Who  Profits  by  im- 
perialism," "Peace  and  Individualism,"  "Trade,  Empire 
and  War,"  "Is  Empire  Good  at  the  Best?"  "Modern 
Wealth  and  War,"  etc.  Granting  that  war  had  much  to 
do  with  hammering  out  and  building  nations,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham demonstrates  that  "the  world  has  in  reality  out- 
grown all  fitness  for  war,"  which  now  in  our  modern 


Pamphlets  Received. 

L'1u^:al  i)e  ia  Paix  et  ij^.  Patbie.  By  E.  T.  Moiieta,  21  Portlel 
Setteiitrioiiali,  Milan,  Italy.  A  letter  to  his  colleagues 
of  the  International  I'eace  Bureau.    23  pages. 

Some  of  the  Contributions  of  Feudal  Japan  to  the  New 
Japan.  By  K.  Asaknwa*  Ph.  I>.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Japanese  (Mvilization  at  Yale  University.  82  pages. 
Heprintetl  from  "The  Journal  of  Race  Development," 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  1.  July.  1012. 

The  Cost  of  War  and  ^Iilitarism.  The  Cost  in  Money.  The 
Cost  in  Blood.  The  Moral  Cost.  By  (^  Reginald  Ford. 
20  pages.  (Tliristchuroh,  New  Zealand:  National  Peace 
Council  of  New  Zealand,  12  Chancery  Lane. 

The  Importance  of  Instruction  in  the  Facts  of  Inter- 
nationalism. By  John  A.  Ilohson,  M.  A.  liondon: 
The  National  Peace  Council,  1G7  St.  Stephen's  House, 
Westminster,  S.  W.     4  pages.     Price,  one  penny. 
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Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

313  Colorado  Bld^.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dressee before  public  meetings,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi* 
cate  directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Beals,  30  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

B.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Jolm  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  O.  Hubbard,  Zaneeville^  Oliio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holdemeas,  N.  H. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  39  Newbury  St,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  31  Beacon  St,  Boston. 


Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

Tbe  Peack  Society  of  Southern  Caufobioa, 

619  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President 

Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary. 
Section:  The  Redlands  Peace  Society, 

William  C.  Allen,  President 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Covelle,  Secretary. 
The  Peace  Society  of  Nobthebn  CAUFOBmA,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 

Robert  C.   Root,   Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Governor  William  Spry,  President  f . 

J.  M.  SJodahl,  Secretary.  \ 

The  New  Yosk  Itaijan  Peace  Society.  ^ 

Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President  • 

GiOTani  Daniele,  Secretary,  2046  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  President 

Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Secretary. 
The  Cleveland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  S.  McWilliams,  D.  D.,  President 

D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 


The  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Olmsted,  President. 

Frank  F.  Williams,   Secretary. 
State  of  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 

C.  W.  Scarff,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President. 

Charles  B.  Beals.  Secretary. 
The  Mabyland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Theodore  Marburg,  President 

£3dward  C.  Wilson.  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D.,  President 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 
The  Geoboia  Peace  Society,  312  Austell  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 

Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  Obeqon  Peace  Society,  Oregonlan  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 

William  H.  Galvani,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Abbitkation  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Raebum  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa 
The  New  Yobk  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  President. 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 

William  H.  Short,  Bxecutive  Secretary. 
Gebman-Amebican  Peace  Society,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St 

Heinrich  Abeles,  Secretary,  326  East  86th  St 
The  Maine  Peace  Society,  95  Exchange  Street,  Portland. 

George  L.  Crosman,  President 

George  E.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshibe  Peace  Society. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Derry  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  U, 

Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  President 

Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 
The  Nebbaska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Prof.  Gtoorge  E.  Heward,  President. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  President 
'    F.  L.  Slddons,  Secretary. 
The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  Providence,  R.  T. 
Charles  Sisson,  President 
Robert  P.  Giflford,  Secretary. 
The  Abbitbation  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati, 

583  Consldine  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  B.  Meacham,  President 
G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Vebmont  Peace  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  President. 
Harrison  J.  Conant  Secretary. 

AUXILIABIES  : 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President 

Orman  Emery,  Secretary. 
The  Intebcollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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PBEBIDBNT : 

Senatob  Theodore  E.  Bubton,  Washington,  D.  G. 


SEGBETABT : 

Benjamin  F.  Tbuebux>d,  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


tbeasubeb:  executive  dibectob: 

Geo. W.White,  National  Metropolitan  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C.         Abthub  D.  Cali^  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AUDITOB : 

Edwabd  White,  Bxpert  Accountant, 
Colorado  BuUdUig,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TICE-PBE8IDENTB  : 
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The  Two  Hague  Conferences.  By 
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The  Future  of  War.  By  John  de 
Bloch.  Preface  by  W.  T.  Stead.  The 
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Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  Third  edi- 
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Price,  10  cts. 

Tolstoy  and  His  Message.  By  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby.  Cloth.  Price,  00 
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The  Moral  Damage  of  War.  By  Rev. 
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powerful  arraignment  of  war  from 
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Dunant  Translated  from  the  French 
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Patriotism  and  Intern ationausm.  By 
Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A  Manual  for 
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War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion 
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Dodge.  A  reprint  of  the  first  two 
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The  Limitation  of  Armaments.  By 
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Things  that  Make  for  Peace.  By 
William  Leighton  Grane,  Vicar  of 
Cobham,  Surrey,  England.  2S8  pages, 
octavo.  Price,  $2.50.  The  author 
holds  that,  since  the  survival  of  war 
rests  ultimately  on  opinion,  siege 
must  be  laid  against  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  man — mind,  heart  con- 
science, imagination,  will — in  order 
to  make  the  peace  movement  strong 
and  effective. 
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The  Geneva  Peace  Congress. 

The  Ninptcentli  TTniversal  Peace  CnngresF,  helcl 
at  Geneva  Septeinher  23  to  28,  in  spile  of  tlie  late- 
ness of  the  senwm,  the  flif'tres.'=inEly  cold  weather,  and 
the  pitiful  notices  of  it  that  appeared  in  pome  of  tlie 
American  papers,  was  a  most  successful,  interesting, 
and  useful  gatherine. 

In  point  of  numbers  it  compared  favorably  with 
most  of  the  preceding  international  peace  congresses. 
The  enrollment  reached  something  over  500.  about 
270  of  whom  were  delegates  and  the  rest  individiiBl 
members.  Twenty  countries  were  repreEent«d, 
namelv,  the  United  States,  Germany,  France.  Au,=- 
tria.  Russia,  Italy.  Spain.  Great  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium.  Denmark,  Finland.  Hungary,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Tur- 
key, and  Egypt.  The  eountries  ina^t  numerously 
represented  were  Germany,  France.  Great  Britain, 
and  Switzerland.  There  were  fine  delegations  from 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  Sweden.     The  lateness  of  the 


season  reduced  the  United  States'  representation  very 
much.  But  the  delegation,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
numbered  29,  20  of  whom  were  official  delegates, 
the  rest  individual  members.  Italy  sent  26  dele- 
gates, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  peace  forces  have 
been  rent  in  twain  by  the  TtaJo-Turkish  war,  and 
that  the  Lombard  Peace  Union,  heretofore  the  leader 
in  the  movement  in  Italy.  al[»tained  from  sending 
anv  official  representatives. 

The  composition  of  the  Congress,  the  size  of  the 
delegations  from  the  European  countries,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  the  meetings  were  a  striking  tasti- 
mony  to  the  deep  and  growing  hold  which  the  move- 
ment is  taking  on  the  Old  World.  The  delegates 
were  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  serious  and  capa- 
ble men  and  women,  having  a  clear  conception  of 
the  aims  of  the  movement  and  sincerely  and  cour- 
ageously consecrated  to  their  realization.  In  this 
aspect  of  it  the  Congress  impressed  ns  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  ever  held.  The  devotion  and  courage 
of  the  European  pacifists  seemed  to  ^is  to  have  been 
deepened  and  intensified  by  the  discouraging  events 
of  the  past  year. 

The  Congress  did  its  work,  as  heretofore,  through 
committees  made  un  of  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent countries.  Each  national  delegation  was  allowed 
two  representatives  on  each  of  the  committees,  and 
any  one  who  wished  to  do  so  was  allowed  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  committees  and  bear  the  disciis- 
sion.s.  These  committees  examined  in  advance  all 
the  important  topics  on  the  program  and  presented 
resolutions  for  discussion  and  adoption.  These  reso- 
lutions covered  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  made 
an  extended  program,  the  closing  parts  of  ^hich  had 
to  be  hurriedly  pushed  throueh  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Prominent  on  the  agenda  were  the  subjects 
of  limitation  of  armaments,  arbitration  treaties,  a 
court  of  arbitral  justice,  the  use  of  airships-  in  war. 
the  enforcement  of  arbitral  awards,  tbe  causes  of 
wars,  commercial  boycott  as  a  means  of  preventing 
wars,  peace  education,  propaganda  work,  and  a  num- 
ber of  questions  of  current  politics,  namely,  Alsace-' 
Lorraine.  Tripoli  and  Morocco,  Egvpt.  etc.  Impor- 
tant resolutions  were  adopted  on  the.sp  various  sub- 
jects, which  we  expect  to  give  in  full  in  a  future 
number.  The  excellent  resolution  on  limitation  of 
armaments  is  printed  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 
The  European  pacifists  feel  with  inprea.Bing  force  the 
burden  and  the  irrationality  of  the  great  milifarv 
nnd  naval  establishments,  and  this  spirit  was  mani- 
fested throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress, 

The  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  Cnne-ress  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  on  which  certain  American  papers 
have  laid  such  unwarranted  stress,  spning  in  part 
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out  of  the  difference  of  language  and  of  methods  of 
doing  bu5dnes55,  and  in  part  out  of  radical  difference 
of  opinion  on  certain  questions  of  the  day  which 
were  discussed.  Certain  Italian  delegates  undertook 
to  justify  before  the  Congress  the  course  which  a 
section  of  the  Italian  pacifists  had  followed  in  sup- 
porting Italy's  attack  upon  Turkey  in  Tripoli. 
Demonstrations  of  strong  opposition  immediately  ap- 
peared, in  which  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Congress 
joined,  and  the  uproar  became  so  great  that  the 
speakers  were  compelled  to  give  up  trying  to  make 
themselves  heard.  Even  this  uproar,  unseemly  as  it 
seemed  to  some,  revealed  in  its  way  the  intense  hatred 
of  war  which  is  developing  more  and  more  among 
the  European  peoples.  Jt  was  a  gratification  to  learn 
that  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  Italian  pacifists 
had  remained  loyal  to  their  peace  professions,  and 
those  of  this  party  present  condemned  the  war  against 
Turkey  and  the  attempt  to  justify  it  as  strongly  as 
anybody  else  in  the  Congress.  When  the  question 
of  Morocco  and  of  Egypt  came  up  there  was  also  sonic 
disorder,  but  nothing  of  any  serious  character.  Many 
'members  of  the  peace  party  in  different  countries 
have  thought  that  such  questions  should  l)e  exc^luded 
from  the  Peace  Congress  a.s  being  exclusively  national 
questions.  Others  feel  that  most  of  these  questions 
have  an  international  side,  and  that  the  friends  of 
peace  should  insist  on  justice  being  done  to  the  aspi- 
rations of  semi-independent  peoples,  and  thus  cau.ses 
of  illwill  and  of  pJossible  war  be  removed.  This  latter 
view  has  more  and  more  developed  in  the  peace  con- 
gresses, and  this  year  this  class  of  subjects  threatened 
at  one  time  to  consume  the  whole  time  of  the  sessions. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  notices  which  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  American  papei's  that  the 
Congress  was  a  bear-garden,  in  which  the  animals 
were  daily  at  each  other's  throats.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  was  true.  Lively  and  exciting  as  were  some  of 
the  discussions,  a  spirit  of  good  feeling  and  fairness 
generally  prevailed,  and  the  Congreas  closed  in  the 
best  of  temper  all  round. 

The  interest  and  value  of  the  Congress  were  much 
increased  by  the  public  meetings,  receptions,  con- 
certs, and  excursions  which  were  organized  in  con- 
nection with  it.  In  these  the  delegates  extended 
their  acquaintance  and  cultivated  and  deepened  their 
sense  of  unity  and  fellowship. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  gave  the  delegates 
a  warm  reception,  with  tea  and  speeches,  at  the 
Athenee  on  Sunday  evening  before  the  formal  open- 
ing on  Monday.  The  reception,  which  was  most 
cordial  and  made  the  delee^ates  feel  at  home,  was 
held  in  the  room  in  which  the  Red  Cross  Conven- 
tion had  its  birth.  On  Monday  afternoon  a  visit 
to  prominent  historic  sites  in  the  city  was  made  by 
the  delegates  under  the  guidance  of  thase  ''who 
knew."  On  Monday  evening  an  organ  concert  was 
given  the  delegates  in  the  Cathedral.  On  Tuesday 
afternoon  a  reception  was  given  the  Congress  by  the 
city  authorities  at  the  Ariana,  a  fine  museum  and 
park  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Tuesday  evening 
a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  University  Hall,  at 
which  exceptionally  fine  addresses  were  dolivered  bv 


Senator  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgium,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Richet,  of  the  University  of  Paris.  On  Wednesday 
evening  a  concert  was  given  in  Victoria  Hall  by  the 
musical  societies  of  Geneva,  at  which  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  peace  address  was  delivered  by  Madame 
Severine,  the  distinguished  woman  journalist  of 
Paris.  The  whole  day  Thursday  was  devoted  to  a 
grand  tour  of  the  lake,  in  which  nearly  all  of  the 
delegates  participated.  The  toiu*  included  a  vi.sit  to 
the  famous  old  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  a  reception  at 
Ouchy,  the  port  of  Lausanne,  by  the  Vaudoise  Peace 
Society.  On  the  return  to  Geneva  in  the  evening 
the  excursionists  were  welcomed  back  by  a  grand 
illumination  of  the  bridges  and  quays.  On  Friday, 
evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Maison  Cormnunale  de  PUdnpalais,  at  which  fine 
music  was  rendered  by  two  of  the  leading  musical 
societies  of  Geneva  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  G.  B.  Clark  for  England,  Dr.  L.  Quidde  for  Ger- 
nianyj,.Mr.  Emile  Arnaud  for  France,  and  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood  for  the  United  State«.  The  great  audi- 
ence was  made  up  nearly  entirely  of  members  of  the 
Geneva  Section  of  the  Swias  Peace  Society,  who  had 
been  specially  invited. 

In  the  same  hall,  which  was  tastefully  decora te<l 
for  the  occasion,  the  closing  banquet  of  the  Congress 
took  place  on  Saturday  at  1  o'clock.  During  the  ban- 
quet a  number  of  telegrams  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress were  read  by  Professor  Favre,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization.  Brief  remarks  were 
made  by  Mr.  Arnaud,  Senator  La  Fontaine,  Madame 
Severine,  and  others.  Mr.  Henri  Fazy,  president  of 
the  Swiss  State  Council,  urged  the  pacifists  to  en- 
deavor to  create  in  their  different  countries  an  in- 
creasingly strong  public  opinion  in  favor  of  peace. 
Mr.  Quartier-la  Tente,  the  president  of  the  Congress, 
who  presided  over  the  meetings  with  dignity,  tact, 
and  impartiality,  in  dosing  the  Congress  expressed 
his  great  appreciation  of  the  peace  movement  and  his 
hope  for  its  entire  success. 

Further  interesting  details  will  be  found  in  our 
Notes  on  the  Congress. 


President  Taft's  Services  to  the  Cause 
of  International  Peace. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  affiliated  with 
any  political  party.  It  would  not  be  true  to  its  ancient 
principles,  however,  were  it  to  pass  unnoticed  at  this 
time  President  William  Howard  Taft's  services  in 
behalf  of  international  fraternity.  These  services  have 
been  conspicuous  because  of  his  active  repudiation  of 
the  intolerable  theory  of  militarism,  and  because  of  his 
earnest  and  intelligent  attempts  to  vitalize  international 
peace  in  terms  of  the  concrete. 

President  Taft  is  a  growing,  progressive  man  in  his 
conceptions  of  the  world's  peace  and  the  means  by  which 
this  is  to  be  established.  In  May,  1909,  he  wrote  to  the 
Chicago  Peace  Congress  a  cordial  letter  in  which,  how- 
ever, ho  indirectly  snhsoribod  to  the  policy  of  "excepting 
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questions  of  honor  and  vital  interest^'  from  international 
treaties  of  arbitration.  At  that  time  he  strongly  sub- 
scribed to  the  Boosevelt  naval  policy.  He  has  now  grown 
far  beyond  the  "excepting"  policy,  and  while  he  still 
subscribes  to  the  policy  of  an  adequate  navy,  it  is  with  a 
decreasing  emphasis.  Trained  as  a  jurist,  for  four  years 
Secretary  of  War,  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  great 
problems  of  Pan-America,  of  Asia,  and  of  Europe,  he 
represents  at  its  best  the  rapidly  growing  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  cessation  of  war. 

The  President  is  frank  enough  to  define  war  in  such 
exact  terms  as  ^'inhuman,  illogical,  brutal,  unsatisfy- 
ing.'^ He  has  repeatedly  said  that  while  he  has  "no  ex- 
pectation that  war  is  going  to  be  abolished  tomorrow 
morning,"  or  tliat  *'the  millennium  is  coming  just  after 
breakfast,"  and  tliat  "movements  of  this  sort  must  pro- 
gress very  slowly,"  yet  'Ve  should  have  foresight  and 
intelligence  enough  to  recognize  a  real  step  of  progress 
when  it  is  taken."  Further,  he  says:  *^e  shall  never 
dispose  of  the  movement  toward  armaments  and  toward 
increasing  annaments  until  we  satisfy  the  nations  who 
are  carrying  on  this  movement  merely  for  self-defense 
and  for  the  protection  of  their  integrity  that  there  is 
some  other  means  upon  which  they  can  really  rely  for 
the  settlement  of  international  controversies."  He  has, 
therefore,  frequently  pleaded  for  an  arbitral  court  into 
which  one  nation  may  summon  another  nation,  and  make 
the  nation  respond  to  the  judgment  of  that  court.  He 
is  the  first  President  to  urge  that  a  nation  should  be  will- 
ing to  surrender  something  in  a  controversy  and  to  sub- 
mit to  adjudication  all  questions,  even  though  they  in- 
volve "national  honor"  or  "vital  interests."  His  words 
at  Ocean  Grove,  August  15,  1911,  were:  "We  cannot 
make  omelets  without  breaking  eggs;  we  cannot  submit 
international  questions  to  arbitration  without  the  pros- 
pect of  losing." 

Coming  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
words  like  the  following  are  also  impressive:  "To  say 
that  you  cannot  satisfy  your  honor  without  shedding  a 
little  blood  is  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages."  .  .  .  "If 
there  ever  was  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  adjudged,  it  is 
a  question  of  honor."  The  President  has  frequently 
pointed  out  that  the  "wager  of  battle"  enforced  250 
years  ago  in  English  courts  was  no  worse  than  is  the 
principle  of  international  relations  today,  and  yet  he 
insists  that  there  is  honor  between  nations,  and  that 
that  honor  is  safe  before  any  impartial  tribunal.  He 
believes,  further,  that  might  is  not  in  itself  right;  that 
the  assent  of  thinking  men  and  women  to  this  greatly 
needed  world  reform  phould  now  crystallize  into  an  effect- 
ive international  system  of  legislation,  judicial  decision, 
and  an  executive  power  which  will  make  unnecessary 
the  present  wickedly  extravagant  drain  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  nations.     He  has  asserted  pointedly  that 


''it  is  not  true  that  there  must  always  be  waf.*'  He  recog- 
nizes that  wars  have  accomplished  much,  developed^  cer^ 
tain  high  traits  of  character,  but  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
degrading  effects  of  its  "aocompanying  ambitions,"  '^usts 
for  power,"  "cruelties,"  ^'ghoulish  rapacities,"  and  "cor- 
ruptions." May  3,  1911,  he  opened  the  Third  National 
Peace  Congress  at  Baltimore,  becoming  thus  the  first 
head  of  a  great  nation  to  approve  of  the  peace  movement 
in  this  way. 

But  the  President  has  been  more  than  a  moralizing 
philosopher.  He  has  attempted  and  accc^aplished  large 
concrete  things  for  the  cause  of  international  peace.  The 
expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Eelations  has  been  not 
only  a  means  of  industrial  advance,  but  of  international 
goodwill.  When  confronted  with  the  acute  situation 
growing  out  of  the  question  of  Japanese  competition 
with  our  laborers  of  the  Pacific  States,  he  not  only 
avoided  the  "competition"  by  nieansof  a  treaty  with 
Japan,  but  doubled  our  exports  to  that  country  in  three 
years,  and  brightened  perceptibly  the  chances  of  an  un- 
limited arbitration  treaty  between  the  two  countries.  By 
influencing  American  bankers  to  participate  in  the  Hu- 
kuang  loan,  and  subsequently  in  the  reform  of  Chinese 
currenc}',  the  friendship  of  China  for  the  United  States 
was  promoted,  our  exports  to  that  country  increased  50 
per  cent  in  two  years,  and  international  goodwill  in- 
creased among  the  concert  of  great  powers  in  China.  It 
was  President  Taff  s  hand  that  preserved  the  independ- 
ence of  Liberia  and  brought  back  to  life  that  interesting 
little  waif  of  ours.  During  the  Taft  regime  Venezuela 
has  sloughed  off  Castro  and  enjoyed  a  fuller  measure  of 
peace.  Zelaya  has  fortunately  been  deposed  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  Emei7  claim  settled.  The  Aslop  case  has  been 
disposed  of  and  the  troubles  of  a  generation  with  Chile 
ended.  American  leadership  has  shown  Nicaragua  the 
way  to  financial  integrity,  and  Honduras  is  about  to 
accept  our  guidance  in  its  business  affairs,  as  has  Santo 
Domingo.  The  boundary  dispute  between  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica  has  been  settled  through  the  influence  of  the 
United  States.  The  whole  Central  American  situation 
has  been  spared  further  encroachments  of  Zelayaism  by 
our  Government's  recent  stand  for  orderly  government 
in  that  section.  A  "United  States  of  Central  America" 
is  appreciably  nearer  because  of  the  Taft  policy  of  Pan- 
American  friendship  and  goodwill.  President  Taft's 
self-restraint  before  the  turmoils  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  has  subserved  the  interests  of  40,000  of  our  peo- 
ple residing  in  that  country  and  been  an  inspiration  to 
all  Christian  civilization.  In  conjimction  with  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  he  has  been  able  to  prevent  war  between 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  to  stop  the  onrush  of 
civil  war  in  Honduras.  War  in  Cuba  has  been  fore- 
stalled by  vigorous  warnings  from  our  Government.  The 
fisheries  dispute   with   Great  Britain,   dragging  down 
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throu^l^  *^o  generations,  has  been  settled  at  The  Hague. 
The  Passaraaquoddy  Bay  dispute  has  been  ^  arbitrated, 
and  the  seal  fisheries  disputes  between  our  country.  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  have  at  last  been  settled  with- 
out a  hint  of  arms.  Three  tantalizing  cases  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled  with  Venezuela.  A  boundary  dis- 
pute between  our  country  and  Mexico  has  been  referred 
to  a  commission.  A  treaty,  of  arbitration  covering  an- 
cient pecuniary  claims  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  has  been  ratified.  The  Taft  administra- 
tion has  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Prize  and  the  International  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice,  the  former  a  supreme  court  of  war.  and 
the  latter  a  supreme  court  of  peace,  both  of  which  are 
all  but  established. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  well-known  arbitration 
treaties,  one  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  with 
France,  signed  August  3,  1011.  President  Taft  pro- 
posed these  treaties,  in  the  fall  of  1910  as  an  example  to 
all  nations.  They  were  drawn  with  the  cooperation  of 
Ambassadors  Brvce  and  Jusserand.  The  President 
pleaded  for  them  in  thirty  different  States.  They  were 
enthusiastically  endorsed  abroad.  They  represented  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  statecraft  of  a  generation.  They 
were  emasculated  and  passed  by  a  quibbling  United 
States  Senate.  They  will  yet  be  passed  in  substantially 
their  original  form,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  From  the  standpoint  of  international  relations, 
President  William  Howard  Taft  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
progressive  of  the  progressives. 


^  m  1^ 


End  of  the  War  in  Tripoli. 

The  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  is  over.  Every- 
body is  glad  of  it.  It  ought  never  to  have  been.  No 
other  war  of  modern  times  has  been  so  universally  con- 
denined  by  the  public  conscience  as  unjust  and  entirely 
without  reason.  It  has  been  openly  and  justly  de- 
nounced as  an  act  of  pure  national  brigandage.  Italy 
has  lowered  herself  by  it  before  the  whole  civilized 
world.  That  she  has  measurably  succeeded  and  wrested 
from  Turkey  sovereignty  over  the  region  fought  for 
does, not  in  the  least  change  the  moral  character  of  her 
conquest.  There  is  no  right  of  conquest,  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be.  Conquest  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  senseless  brute  force.  It  follows  the  law  of  might, 
not  of  right,  and  ought  to  disappear  forever  from  the 
relations  of  nations. 

The  evils  of  the  war  have  been  many.  It  has  had, 
as  every  war  has,  its  share  of  cruelty  and  savagery  on 
the  battlefield.  It  has  pressed  the  air  itself  into  the 
service  of  inhumanity  and  promiscuous  slaughter.  It 
has  taken  the  lives  of  many  men  in  cold  blood.  It  has 
cost  the  Italian  government  not  less  than  two  hundred 


million  dollars,  which  must  be  paid  by  the  toil  and 
suffering  of  the  people,  already  nearly  crushed  with 
taxes  and  in  parts  of  the  country  half  starving.  It  has 
laid  up  new  hatreds  and  enmities  for  the  future.  It 
has  been  altogether  a  melancholy  spectacle  in  the  midst 
of  our  boasted  Christian  civilization,  and  the  only  good 
thing  about  it  is  its 'end.  In  that  let  us  all  rejoice,  and 
let  us  ''highly  resolve"  that,  -so  far  as  our  little  influence 
can  effect  anything,  no  such  phenomenon  shall  ever 
again  be  witnessed  in  the  relations  of  races  and  states. 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  Italian  and 
Turkish  commissioners  at  Ouchy,  Switzerland,  on  the 
18th  of  October.  Whether  the  terms  of  agi^ement  are 
such  as  will  insure  peace  between  the  two  peoples  for 
the  future,  time  only  can  determine.  Sovereignty  over 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  is  ceded  by  Turkey  to  Italy.  In 
return  Italy  is  to  pay  to  Turkey  an  annual  indemnity 
equivalent  to  the  tribute  which  goes  into  the  Turkish 
treasury  from  Tripoli.  The  Turkish  troops  and  gar- 
risons are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Tripoli.  Italy  agrees 
to  evacuate  the  islands  which  she  has  taken  in  tlie 
JEgQQJi  Sea  on  condition  that  the  Port«  grants  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  its  Christian  inhabitants.  The 
Sultan  is  to  •  retain  his  spiritual  headship  over  the 
^fohammedan  inhabitants  of  Libya. 


The  Balkan  War. 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  any  one  that  war  has  at  last 
broken  out  between  the  Balkan  states  and  Turkey.  The 
real  wonder  is  that  the  conflict  did  not  come  many  years 
ago.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of  peace  does  not  ex- 
pect that  war  can  be  avoided  where  injustice  and  tyranny 
in  their  worst  forms  are  practiced  systematically  and 
continued  over  long  periods  of  time. 

But  the  appeal  to  the  sword  is  always  an  uncertain 
one.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  present  moment 
whether  the  course  which  the  Balkan  states  have  taken 
will  leave  their  condition  better  or  worse.  History  tells 
a  very  pathetic  story  in  matters  of  this  kind.  In  a  con- 
test of  brute  force  it  is  always  the  stronger,  all  things 
considered,  who  wins.  The  Turkish  army  has  always 
been  a  terrible  fighting  machine,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to 
conceive  of  its  being  finally  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  field  by  the  forces  which  the  small  allied  states  can 
bring  against  it. 

But  even  if  they  should  win,  it  is  an  infinite  pity 
that  war  should  have  been  the  instrument.  All  accounts 
indicate  that  the  fighting  is  swift  and  terrible,  and  that 
the  losses  are  unusually  heavy.  Large  numbers  of  the 
strongest  and  physically  best  men  of  tlie  Balkan  states 
will  be  slain,  and  even  if  they  should  come  out  vic- 
torious, these  peoples  will  begin  their  struggle  afte> 
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wards  to  reorganize  their  life  and  institutions  weakened 
and  crippled  to  a  degree  which  it  is  diflBcult  to  estimate. 

The  powers  of  Europe  have  played  a  very  poor  hand 
in  this  crisis.  One  or  two  of  them  seem  to  have  sin- 
cerely desired  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  the  record  of 
their  joint  performances  in  the  past  in  the  Near  East 
has  been  such  that  nobody  has  had  any  confidence  in 
their  disposition  or  their  ability  to  do  anything  timely 
or  effective  for  real  peace.  Certainly  the  Balkan  states 
themselves  have  had  every  reason  to  distrust  and  ignore 
the  so-called  great  powers.  When  the  causes  of  the  war 
are  sought  out  and  set  in  order  it  will  probably  be  found 
true  that  these  first-class  (  ?)  powers  have  been  almost 
as  guilty  as  Turkey  herself  in  bringing  on  the  conflict. 
The  less  they  have  to  do,  therefore,  in  the  final  adjust- 
ment following  the  war,  the  better  it  will  probably  be  for 
that  much  afflicted  corner  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  the  hostilities,  which  have  l)egun 
with  almost  unheard  of  swiftness  and  deadliness,  may 
as  speedily  end,  and  that  a  future  of  liberty  and  self- 
government  and  real  peace  may  be  assured  to  those  long- 
suffering  peoples. 


The  Interparliamentary  Conference 

at  Geneva. 

The  Seventeenth  Conference  of  the  Tnternarliamen- 
tarv  Fnion,  held  at  Geneva,  September  18  to  20.  suffered 
from  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  other  causes  quite 
as  much  as  the  Peace  Oonsrress.  The  enrollment 
reached  only  160,  whereas  in  former  conferences  the 
attendance  sometimes  has  been  three  or  four  times  that 
number.  There  were  only  four  representatives  from 
the  United  States  group,  namelv.  Senator  T.  E  Burton, 
Consrrcssmen  Richard  Bartholdt,  Frank  Plumley,  and 
William  D.  B.  Ainev,  as  against  fifteen  or  twenty  in 
other  years.  The  absence  of  the  Italian  representa- 
tives, because  of  the  war  in  Tripoli,  also  contributed 
seriously  to  the  reduction  of  numbers,  for  Italy  has 
heretofore  had  one  of  the  largest  delegations  in  the 
conference. 

In  other  respects,  however,  tbe'  conference  was  un- 
usually strong  and  successful.  Prominent  among  the 
delegates  were  Mr.  Beernaert,  the  distinsfuished  Bel- 
gian statesman;  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant, 
from  Prance;  Mr.  Louis  Franck,  Senators  La  Fontaine 
and  Houzeau  de  Lehaie,  from  Belgium:  Lord  Wear- 
dale,  president  of  the  British  group;  Dr.  Zom,  Dr. 
Quidde,  and  Mr.  Eickhoif,  from  Germanv;  Mr.  Tyde- 
man,  from  The  Netherlands ;  Mr.  Kowaleski,  from  Rus- 
sia; F-ederik  Bajer,  from  Denmark,  and  Senator  Bur- 
ton and  Congressman  Bartholdt,  from  the  United 
States.  It  was  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  men 
present  were  very  largely  those  who  are  doing  the  real 
work  of  the  Union  in  the  different  countries. 

The  discussions  were  very  able  and  interesting  and 
dealt  directlv  with  the  phases  of  the  movement  for 
which  the  Union  has  most  stood — ^arbitration  treaties, 
the  court  of  arbitral  justice,  limitation  of  armaments, 
etc.     An  effort  was  made  to  widen  the  scope  of  the 


labors  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  probable  that  hereafter 
international  relations  in  the  widest  sense  will  be  con- 
sidered the  proper  field  of  its  work. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Mr.  Beernaert,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union.  He  nominated,  as  acting  president, 
Dr.  Albert  Gobat,  a  member  of  the  Swiss  National 
Council.  Dr.  Gobat,  who  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Union  from  the  first,  and  long  its  executive  sec- 
retary, opened  the  exercises  with  a  brief  speech  in  which 
he  called  to  mind  noted  members  who  had  passed  away ; 
to  the  part  taken  by  the  Swiss  statesmen  in  the  work 
of  the  Union,  and  to  the  limited  progress  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  ideals  which  had  been  made  with  the  mili- 
tary governments.  "Indeed,^'  he  said,  "we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  epoch  at  which  murder  is  committed  from 
the  heights  of  the  air."  He  urged  increased  energy 
and  devotion  in  the  work  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Henri  Fazy,  president  of  the  Swiss  State  Coun- 
cil, an  aged  and  highly  honored  statesman,  extended  the 
welcome  of  Geneva  and  of  the  entire  couatry  to  the 
delegates. 

Two  questions  were  taken  up  the  first  day.  The  first 
was  whether  the  Union  should  be  composed  only  of 
members  of  national  parliaments  or  should  continue  to 
admit  also  members  of  certain  states  in  empires,  like 
some  of  the  German  states.  The  debate  on  this  subject 
was  participated  in  by  a  number  of  prominent  dele- 
gates, some  of  whom  urged  the  widest  extension  possible 
of  the  privilege  of  membership;  others  a  restriction  to 
the  members  of  national  parliaments  strictly  speaking. 
The  subject  was  finally  disposed  of  the  next  day  by  the 
adoption  of  a  proposition  made  by  the  council  of  the 
Union  that  only  subordinate  states  having  foreign  de- 
partments, as  some  of  the  German  states  have,  should 
have  representatives  in  the  Union. 

The  second  question  considered  was  that  of  interna- 
tional arbitration.  This  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Zom, 
the  eminent  Bonn  professor,  who  had  been  chairman  of 
the  German  delegation  at  the  First  Hague  Conference. 
He  admitted  that  much  progress  had  been  made  since 
the  time  of  the  First  Hague  Conference  in  the  domain 
of  arbitral  jurisdiction.  He  believed  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  arrive  at  a  world  treaty  of  arbitration.  Reference 
to  national  honor  and  vital  interests,  he  claimed,  might 
be  dropped  from  treaties,  as  the  safeguarding  of  these 
was  inherent  in  the  very  notion  of  national  sovereignty. 
Discussing  the  relations  of  international  tribunals  of 
obligatory  arbitration  to  national  judicial  systems,  he 
held  (1)  that  the  nations  should  be  legally  bound  to 
submit  regularly  to  arbitral  jurisdiction  all  disputes  in 
the  realm  of  international  law  not  adjustable  by  diplo- 
macy;  (2)  that  consenting  to  be  legally  bound  by  treaty, 
they  would  finally  find  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  modifring  their  international  juridical  svstems  sd  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  international  juridical  legisla- 
tion, and  (3)  that  the  international  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion should  also  be  a  legislative  organ  determining  in 
an  authentic  way  the  sense  and  scope  of  the  arbitration 
treaty.  He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  Hague  Court 
so  far  as  regards  matters  of  nublic  international  law, 
but  he  urged  the  members  of  the  Intemarliamentary 
Union  to  secure  the  preliminan^  studv  of  the  question 
of  instituting  an  international  juridical  court  for  ques- 
tions of  private  international  law,  now  become  so  impor- 
tant through  the  prodigious  development  of  traffic  and 
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general  relations  among  the  states  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  He  closed  his  remarkable  paper  by  saying  that 
however  much  these  questions  may  impress  themselves 
upon  the  attention  and  zeal  of  competent  men,  the  final 
and  supreme  guarantee  of  peace  lies  none  the  less  in  the 
goodwill  and  reciprocal  confidence  of  states  and  races. 
There  was  some  criticism  of  Dr.  Zom's  position  on  the 
subject  of  national  honor,  but  his  general  presentation 
of  the  subject  was  enthusiastically  approved  by  the  con- 
ference. 

Dr.  Zom  was  followed  by  Mr.  Eickhoflf,  president  of 
the  German  group,  who  insisted  on  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  institution  of  an  independent  international 
juridical  tribunal.  He  declared  that  he  and  all  his 
group  supported  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Zom. 

On  the  second  day  the  forenoon  was  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  Dr.  Zom's  great  paper.  Senator  La  Fon- 
taine, of  Belgium;  Mr.  Hagwup,  of  Norway,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law;  Mr.  Louis 
Franck,  the  distinguished  Belgian  jurist;  Mr.  Ellinger, 
of  Denmark,  and  Dr.  Zom  himself  participated  in  the 
discussion.  The  conference  then  by  a  unanimous  vote 
committed  itself  anew  to  the  realization  of  a  system  of 
juridical  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The 
question  of  national  honor  was  not  voted  upon. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  was  given  to  the 
subject  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  in  one 
of  the  admirable  speeches  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 
He  pointed  out,  as  in  former  conferences,  the  growing 
perils  of  the  present  armed  peace,  the  responsibility  of 
the  sensational  journals  in  the  matter,  the  progress  of 
opposition  among  the  masses  to  the  ever-growing  war 
and  navy  budgets,  etc.  The  Baron  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Horst,  of  Norway;  Baron  Palmstiema,  of  Sweden; 
Coimt  Goblet  d'Alviella,  of  Belgium;  Mr.  Baier,  of 
Denmark  (who  urged  a  combination  of  the  small  states 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  great  powers  in  favor 
of  the  arrest  of  armaments) ;  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt, 
of  the  United  States ;  Mr.  Huysmans,  of  Belgium ;  Dr. 
Quidde,  of  Munich,  and  Mr.  Lough,  of  Great  Britain. 
The  whole  discussion  was  most  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing. It  revealed  clearly  the  settled  purpose  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  to  use  its  great  influence  against 
the  continuance  of  the  present  rivalry  in  armaments, 
and  to  find  a  means  of  making  early  relief  from  its  bur- 
dens possible. 

On  the  last  day  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the 
holding  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  and  the  appoint- 
ment, at  least  two  years  in  advance,  of  an  international 
committee  to  prepare  the  prosram.  A  further  resolu- 
tion was  voted  praying  the  different  governments  to  in- 
struct their  delegates  to  the  next  Hague  Conference  to 
adopt  measures  to  assure  the  automatic  meeting  of  the 
conference  hereafter.  A  resolution  introduced  and  ably 
expounded  and  defended  bv  Mr.  Bartholdt,  urging  that 
in  the  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  there  should 
be  a  clause  guaranteeing  territorial  integritv  and  abso- 
lute sovereignty  in  internal  affairs,  aroused  a  spirited 
debate  in  which  most  of  the  European  delegates  took 
issue  with  Mr.  Bartholdt.  Thev  believed,  though  they 
did  not  say  it  in  so  manv  words,  that  in  the  territorial 
arrangements  of  Europe  there  were  injustices  that  ought 
not  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Union.  One  deleprate,  in 
vigorous  phrase,  said :  '^e  do  not  wish  to  guarantee  to 


the  brigand  states  the  prey  which  they  have  taken.'* 
The  proposition  was  referred  to  the  council  for  further 
consiileration. 

Before  the  session  closed  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  Italians  who  had  absented  themselves  from  the  con- 
ference might  return  to  the  Union  as  soon  as  the  Tripol- 
itan  war  was  over.  The  delegates  were  urged  to  do 
everything  possible  in  their  home  parliaments  and  gov- 
ernments to  realize  the  purposes  of  the  Union.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Eighteenth  Conference  be  held  next 
year  at  The  Hague,  when  the  dedication  of  the  Palace 
of  Peace  will  take  place,  and  that  a  side  conference  be 
held  at  Ghent. 

The  conference  had  boen  opened  with  a  brilliant  re- 
ception given  by  the  Union  to  the  authorities  of  Geneva 
at  the  Eynard  Palace;  it  closed  with  a  banquet  in  the 
"Hall  of  Kings"  at  the  Hotel  Arquebuse,  at  which  the 
usual  felicitations  and  votes  of  thanks  were  extended. 

One  interesting  incident  more.  At  noon  on  the  open- 
ing day  a  commemorative  ceremonv  took  place  in  the 
"Hall  of  the  Alabama,"  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
arbitration  of  the  Alabama  dispute  took  place  in  1872. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  members  of  the  Union  and 
a  few  others.  Mr.  Henri  Pazy,  who  had  participated  iu 
the  proceedings  of  the  Arbitration  Commission  fortv 
years  ago,  presided,  and  frave  some  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  the  event.  Then  Senator  Burton  for  the 
United  States  and  liord  Weardale  for  Great  Britain 
gave  brief  addresses  in  which  they  emphasized  the  his- 
toric significance  of  the  Alabama  Arbitration  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  English-speaking  nations  and  its  in- 
fiuence  as  a  great  example  in  promoting  the  general 
application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  controversies. 


-»♦♦- 


Notes  on  the  Geneva  Peace  Congress. 

The  president  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Quartier-la 
Tente,  of  Neuchfitel,  a  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Switzerland,  a  man  of  fine  personalitv,  though 
new  to  the  peace  congresses,  performed  the  duties  of  pre- 
siding officer,  made  somewhat  difficult  at  times  by  the 
disorder,  with  intelligence,  force,  tactfulness,  and  pa- 
tience. His  address  on  opening  the  Congress  was  of  a 
high  order,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  and  we  hope  to 
give  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  reading  it. 

The  Congress  owed  much  of  its  success  and  the  dele- 
gates much  of  their  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  services  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  Prof.  Ivouis  Favre.  The  com- 
mittee was  not  entrusted  with  the  task  of  organization 
till  late  in  the  summer,  and  had  onlv  a  limited  amount 
of  time  in  which  to  do  their  work.  But  it  was  the  prac- 
tically universal  testimony  of  the  delegates  that  the 
chairman  could  not  well  have  done  better.  He  seemed 
to  be  everywhere  where  he  was  needed,  not  only  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  but  at  the  receptions,  the  pub- 
lic meetings,  on  the  excursions,  etc.  To  vigor  and  go 
he  added  exceptional  intelligence,  patience,  and  devotion 
to  the  interests  and  comfort  of  all.  Professor  Favre 
has  our  most  heartfelt  thanks. 

Prominent  among  the  side  occurrences  at  the  (Jeneva 
Peace  Congress  was  a  meeting  of  the  German  and  the 
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French  delegates,  to  eee  if  they  could  do  anything  toward 
promoting  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries. 
At  former  peace  congresfles  similar  meetings  of  the 
delegations  from  the  two  countries  had  been  held,  but 
no  practical  conclnaionB  had  followed  their  earnest  and 
extended  diaeussions.  After  their  conference,thia  year, 
in  which  about  thirty  representatives  from  each  of  the 
countries  took  part,  two  leading  delegates,  Dr.  L. 
Quidde,  from  Germany,  and  Mr.  Gaston  Moch,  from 
France,  informed  the  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  delegate  on  each  side,  all 
those  present  at  the  conference  had  agreed  upon  a  joint 
declaration  of  their  conviction  upon  the  subject.  This 
declaration  was  that  the  grant  to  Alsace-IxirTaine  of 
complete  autonomy,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  German 
Empire,  would  be  a  decisive  step  toward  a  good  under- 
standing between  France  and  Germany.  This  state- 
ment was  received  with  gi'eat  applause,  and  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  motion  of  Mr,  Mechelin,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Finland,  expressed  its  profound  gratification 
at  the  announcement  and  its  sincere  hope  that  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  reached  might  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  lasting  peace  between  the  two  great  coun- 
tries. 

The  delegates  and  others  from  America  at  the  Con- 
gress were  Hon.  W.  D.  B.  Ainey,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Elmer  Black,  Mrs.   A.  C.   Chenoweth, 


A.  F.  W.  Chenoweth,  Miss  Emma  W.  Cook,  Miss  Anna 

B.  Eckstein,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  James  Eder,  Miss  J.  E.  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  Susanna  Harris,  Woodhull  Hay,  Mtb.  John 
Miller  Horton,  James  Eads  Howe,  George  W.  Kirchwey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W,  A.  Luckey,  Frederick  Lynch. 
William  0.  McDowell,  Miss  Maude  Phillips,  Wil- 
liam H.  Short,  Miss  Nellie  Strauss.  Mrs,  Rosa  W. 
Strauss,  Albert  M.  Thrasher,  Benjamin  F.  Tnieblood. 
Miss  Lyra  D.  Tnieblood.  James  L.  Tryon,  Miss  Eleonora 
Welt,  Mrs.  J.  Welt,  Miss  Ida  Welt,  Miss  Juliana  Wood. 

Secretary  Trueblood,  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
was  chosen  by  the  delegation  from  this  country  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Congress  for  the  United  States. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Congress,  on  Sat- 
urday, about  forty  of  the  delegates  went  on  an  excursion 
to  Chamonix  and  the  famous  Mer  de  Glace.  The  party 
was  conducted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Organizing 
Committee.  The  forenoon  of  the  day  on  which  the 
ascent  to  the  great  glacier  was  made  was  perfect  and 
the  vision  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  number  of  the 
party  crossed  the  "Sea  of  Ice,"  as  they  afterwards  did 
the  glacier  of  Les  Bossons.  The  near-by  glimpses  of 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  were  magnificent.  The 
party  returned  to  Geneva  Sunday  night  at  midnight, 
after  a  day  of  commnnion  with  some  of  the  most  glo- 
rious of  the  works  of  God. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  essential  great- 
Sympathy.  ^^^3  ^^d  <lignity  of  human  nature  that 

in  times  of  sudden  misfortune  and 
calamity  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  abuse  is  nearly 
always  silenced  and  that  of  sympathy  and  of  helpful- 
ness aroused  to  active  exercise.  How  wonderful  the 
world  would  be  if  men  would  only  always  behave  them- 
selves as  they  do  on  these  special  occasions !  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assassinate  former  President  Roose- 
velt on  the  street  in  Milwaukee  by  a  would-be  murderer, 
on  Monday  evening,  October  14.  The  ex-President  was 
on  his  way  to  deliver  an  address.  After  being  shot  and 
severely  wounded,  he  insisted  upon  going  on  and  deliver- 
ing the  address.  Afterwards  he  was  hurried  to  the 
local  hospital,  and  then,  on  advice  of  the  surgeons,  taken 
to  the  Mercy  Hospital  in  Chicago,  where  his  condition 
was  pronounced  serious,  but  not  fatal.  On  October  21 
he  was  carried  by  special  train  to  his  home  at  Oyster 
Bay,  where,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  he  is  resting  and 
doing  well.  The  reports  from  his  bedside  are  all  favor- 
able to  his  recovery.  With  every  citizen  who  believes 
in  law  and  order  and  detests  the  spirit  of  brutal  vio- 
lence, we  express  our  profound  regret  that  the  lives  of 
our  prominent  men  in  enlightened  America  are  still 
liable  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  passijons  of  lawless 
men,  and  our  heartfelt  gratitude  that  in  this  instance 
the  design  of  the  assassin  failed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  our 
sincerest  sympathy. 


The   Committee  on  Armaments  of 

Araianieiits  ^^^  Geneva  Peace   Congress   reported 

the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  whole  Congress  seemed  to 
feel  deeply  the  gravity  of  the  present  "armed  peace^'  and 
the  perils  involved  in  it : 

I.  The  19th  Universal  Peace  Congress,  meeting  at 
Geneva  September  23  to  28,  1912,  solemnly  reaflBrms  the 
conviction  frequently  expressed  by  previous  peace  con- 
gresses and  conferences,  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
when  the  governments  of  the  world  should  without  delay 
enter  upon  the  serious  study  of  the  problem  of  limita- 
tion of  armaments,  with  the  view  of  trying  to  find  means 
of  arresting  the  present  rivalry  in  preparations  for  war. 

The  burdens  laid  bv  these  preparations  on  the  people 
have  increased  until  they  are  well  nigh  unendurable,  and 
the  resulting  social  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  are  grow- 
ing more  and  more  acute. 

Nor  has  the  danger  of  conflict  among  the  armed 
powers  decreased  with  the  increase  of  the  weapons  of 
war,  but  it  has  rather  grown  more  threatening. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  powers  to  relieve  without  delay 
their  peoples  from  the  immense  burdens  laid  upon  them 
by  the  great  and  growing  armaments  and  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  danger  of  explosion  and  conflict  which 
is  becoming  continually  more  threatening. 

The  Congress  hsm  learned  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 


tion that  the  cause  of  peace  has  made  suflicient  progress 
in  the  United  States  to  bring  that  country  to  restrict 
its  program  of  naval  construction  and  to  add  to  its  navy 
this  year  but  one  battleship,  instead  of  two  or- more,  as 
heretofore.  It  recommends  this  attempt  at  spontaneous 
limitation  of  armament  to  the  attention  of  all  the  paci- 
fists, and  confidently  hopes  that  each  of  them  will  make 
an  earnest  effort  to  secure  similar  initial  results  in  his 
country.  The  Congress  respectfully  urges  the  govern- 
ments to  place  the  subject  of  limitation  of  armaments 
on  the  program  of  the  Third  Hague  Conference  and  to 
provide  for  careful  study  of  the  subject  in  advance  either 
iDy  special  commissions  or  otherwise. 

II.  The  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne  is  re- 
quested to  invite  the  small  powers  of  Europe  (beginning 
with  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  The  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  and  Switzerland)  to  approach  collect- 
ively the  great  powers  with  the  view  of  inducing  them 
to  cease  to  increase  their  armaments,  and  later  to  reduce 
them. 


A  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  Dr. 

to  J^an"^  ^^^    *"^  ^^^.-  ^a"i^^<^^^  Wright  Mabie  on 

the    evening    of    October    22,    at    the 

Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  It  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Butler.  There  were  about  three  hundred  very  repre- 
sentative people  present  and  the  speaking  was  of  a  high 
order.  Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University ;  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  managing  editor  of  the 
Independent;  Mr.  Y.  Numano,  Consul-General  from 
Japan ;  Dr.  Hepry  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton  University ; 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  director  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism of  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Mabie.  Dr.  Mabie 
goes  to  Japan  for  a  lecture  tour  in  the  interest  of  the 
Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment.  Dr.  Mabie  has  been  associate  editor  of 
the  Outlooky  New  York,  since  1879.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Arqerican  Academy  of  Arts  and  I^etters,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  and 
trustee  of  Williams  College.  As  a  public  speaker  he 
has  made  a  national  reputation,  and  as  an  author  of 
books  and  essays  on  serious  literary  subjects  he  is  favor- 
ably known  to  all  readers  of  English.  Dr.  Mabie  will 
visit  the  principal  cities  and  univerpities  of  Japan.  The 
general  subject  of  his  lectures  will  be,  'T^he  American 
Spirit,  Ideals,  and  Character.^*  His  purpose  is  to  in- 
terpret the  American  historically  and  as  he  is  today. 
This  lecture  tour  is  in  return  for  the  visit  to  American 
universities  made  last  vear  bv  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe.  who 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  American  people  by  giv- 
ing: them  an  intimate  view  of  the  new  Japan  in  lectures 
delivered  at  Brown  Universitv,  Columbia  University*, 
Johns  Hopkins  Universitv,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  Universitv  of  Illinois,  the  Universitv  of  Minnesota, 
and  before  manv  commercial,   scientific,  and  literarv 
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At  the  CongreSB  of  the  Associatioii 
CondlTiti^'  **'  International  Conciliation,  held  at 
Heidelberg,  October  6-7,  1912,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  ia  regard  to  the  celebration  of  the 
hundred  years  of  peace  among  English-Bpeaking  peoples 
was  adopted.  The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator 
d'EstoumelleB  de  Constant  and  supported  by  Professor 
Nippold : 

The  Congress  addresses  its  warmest  felicitations  to 
the  English-speaking  peoples  on  account  of  the  approach- 
ing celebration  of  the  centenary  of  peace  which  has  ex- 
isted between  them  since  1815. 

It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  peace  of  a  cen- 
tury, following  long  years  of  war  and  hostile  feelings, 
has  been  maintained  not  by  great  armamenta,  but,,  on 
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the  contrary,  bj'  a  treaty,  the  provisions  of  which  have 
been  faithfully  observed  along  a  frontier  of  more  than 
five  thousand  kilometers,  without  a  fort,  without  a  can- 
non, without  a  vessel  of  war. 

It  congratulates  the  English-speaking  peoples  on  hav- 
ing, as  a  result,  settled  by  pacific  agreementa  all  the 
grave  disputes  which  have  arisen  between  them  during 
the  century,  and  on  having,  notably,  adjusted  by  arbitra- 
tion the  Alabama  dispute,  that  of  the  Behring's  Sea 
fisheries,  that  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  etc.,  etc. 

And  it  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Old  World  this  great  historic  accomplishment  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  relations  among  the  European  States 
might  be  if  they  would  renounce  the  whole  policy  of 
antagonism  and  of  violence,  and  give  themselves  to  pro- 
moting their  national  interests  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  international  justice. 


What  the  Peace  Organizations  Are 
Doing. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Society  held  its  first  meeting. 
of  the  fall  on  October  14,  Wilbur  Fiske  Gordy,  the  well- 
known  educatt5t  and  historian,  was  elected  president  of 
the  society  in  place  of  Arthur  D.  Call,  resigned.  Secre- 
tary Rodney  W.  Itoundy  was  elected  Bepresentative 
Director  of  the  American  Peace  Society  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy made  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Call.  The  workers 
in  Connecticut  are  ^out  to  issue  a  valuable  booklet 
covering  essential  facts  relating  to  the  peace  movement 
in  Connecticut,  to  the  history  of  the  peace  movement  in 
general,  and  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  propaganda 
in  that  State. 

The  Nebraska  Peace  Society  arranged  a  number  of 
successful  meetings  in  September  in  honor  of  the  Baron- 
ess von  Suttner,  of  Vi- 
enna. The  Baroness  was 
in  Lincoln  two  days, 
where  she  spoke  before 
the  Commercial  Club, 
the  Social  Service  Club, 
the  Woman's  Club,  and 
an  audience  of  about 
1,000  at  St.  Paul's 
Church.  She  gave  an  ad- 
dress also  in  Omaha.  The 
AVisconsin  Peace  Society 
and  the  Georgia  Peace 
Society  are  also  to  enter- 
tain the  Baroness  soon. 

President      .Tohn      B. 
0 1  msteil ,     A'icc- President 
J,  M.  Lamed,  and  Secre- 
tary Prank  F.  Williams. 
of  the  Buffalo  Peace  and 
Arbitration   Society,   ad- 
dressed the  Buffalo  Min- 
isters' Asso«ation,    Sep- 
tember  30.     The   speak- 
ers  proposed    that   each 
church  of  the  city  become 
an  associate  member  of 
the  Buffalo  society,  and 
that  a  peace  committee  of  three  be  appointed  from  each 
church  to  meet  regularly  with  the  peace  society.     The 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  social  service  conmiittee, 
with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association.     It  is  probable  that  the  committee  will  take 
favorable  action. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  director  of  our  South  Atlantic  States 
Department,  has  opened  headquarters  at  1201  Empire 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  plans  to  organize  the  work 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  He  has  also  been  chosen  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Peace  Society,  with 
headquarters  at  Atlanta. 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  haa 
been  doing  a  most  effective  work  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua  meetings  during  the  season  just  closed.    It  ' 
is  proposed  to  follow  up  this  work  vigorously  with  sec- 
tional organizations  during  the  coming  winter. 
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A  new  society  was  organized  September  24,  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  to  be  known  as  the  Columbia  Peace  Society. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Jesse,  former  president  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  was  elected  president,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Poore  vice- 
president,  and  Prof.  Manley  0.  Hudson  secretary.  Pro- 
fessor Hudson  has  also  been  elected  secretary  of  the  new 
Missouri  State  Peace  Society,  the  organization  of  which 
took  place  Monday,  October  21,  at  St.  Louis,  with  Con- 
gressman Bichard  Bartholdt  president. 


^  m  ^ 


a        •        . 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dundas,  editor  of  The  Granger,  pub- 
lished in  Auburn,  Neb.,  is  one  of  the  editors  most  alive 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  of  international  peace. 
His  activities  are  not  confined  to  editorials,  but  extend 
to  personal  addresses,  letters  to  (jtovemment  officials,  and 
other  forms  of  effective  con'espondence. 

.  .  .  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University  since  1891,  has  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  resign  his  office  in  1915.  Dr.  Jordan's  pur- 
pose is  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace.  His  contributions  to  this  cause  already 
includes  his  services  as  chief  director  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation;  the  authorship  of  many  books,  as  "The 
Blood  of  the  Nation,"  "The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury,''  "The  Human  Harvest,'^  'The  Higher  Sacrifice,'' 
and  many  addresses  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

.  .  .  The  following  from  the  United  States  Consular 
Trades  Eeports  is  of  interest :  "Most,  if  not  all,  chambers 
of  commerce  the  world  over  have  what  is  known  as  a  com- 
mittee or  board  of  arbitration  and  award.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  whenever  possible  all  business  differences 
should  be  submitted  to  such  boards  for  settlement, 
thereby  saving  both  time  and  great  expense.  Before  a 
committee  of  arbitration  claims  are  most  likely  to  be  set- 
tled on  their  merits.  There  may,  to  be  sure,  be  cases 
where  the  amounts  involved  or  the  questions  to  be  de- 
cided are  of  such  importance  that  they  could  be  decided 
only  by  men  trained  in  the  law.  That  is  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  Whenever  possible,  however,  let  the  sound 
principle  of  arbitration — the  soundest  of  all  principles 
of  the  law,  so  well  advanced  at  the  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague — ^be  the  guide  for  all  those 
engaged  in  international  commerce  and  who  may  have 
claims  to  assert  or  business  differences  to  settle." 

• 

.  .  .  The  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry held  its  second  international  conference  of  su- 
preme councils  in  Washington  last  month.  Sir  John  M. 
Gibson,  governor-general  of  Ontario  and  sovereign  grand 
commander  of  the  order,  in  a  most  eloquent  address 
predicted  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  nations 
will  settle  their  differences  in  a  court  of  arbitration 
rather  than  by  war.  Barton  Smith,  sovereign  grand 
commander  of  the  northern  jurisdiction  of  the  Rite  in 
the  UAited  States,  also  gave  a  notable  plea  for  world 
peace. 

...  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Brazilian  legislature  at  Rio  Janeiro,  authorizing  the 
government  to  remit  Paraguay's  debt,  pending  since  the 
war  of  1865.  It  is  proposed  also  to  return  the  flags  and 
trophies  captured  in  that  war  from  the  Paraguayans. 

.  .  .  September  26th  the  State  Department  was  in- 
formed that  the  tribunal  chosen  from  the  Hague  Court 


for  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  relating  to  the  indemnity  interest  growing 
out  of  the  war  of  1877-1878  was  to  open  on  the  28th  of 
October. 

.  .  .  Hon.  Sir  George  Houstoun  Reid,  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Australia  to  Great  Britain,  has  recently  sailed 
for  England  after  a  brief  visit  in  this  countrv.  Sir 
George  made  several  strong  pleas  for  international 
peace  during  his  visit  with  us. 

.  .  .  There  are  certain  reasons  for  believing  that  Sir 
John  Bingham,  of  Sheffield,  England,  is  not  altogether 
orthodox  in  his  peace  principles.  And  yet  Sir  John, 
aged  73,  came  all  the  way  to  Boston  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  introducing  at  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  the  following  resolution: 

"That  this  Congress  agrees  to  the  principle  of  a  com- 
bination of  nations,  when  and  where  possible,  to  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  atrocities  of  war." 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

.  .  .  Brotherhood  as  an  essential  in  perfecting  interna- 
tional trade  relations  and  world  peace  was  dwelt  upon 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  Charles  Nagel,  in 
an  address  of  welcome  to  the  visiting  delegates  to  the 
Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce.    He  said: 

^What  we  want  to  establish  is  such  a  relation,  so  inti- 
mate commercially  and  subsequently  socially,  that  no 
country  a  party  to  your  Congress  will  permit  contro- 
versy, because  it  cannot  afford  to  have  it. 

"The  questions  today  throughout  the  world  are  largely 
industrial.  Controversies  that  arise  will  originate  from 
that  interest,  and  if  you  succeed  in  establishing  ^rules 
of  the  game'  that  will  obtain  in  your  dealings,  the  main 
cause  of  friction  and  controversy  will  have  been  re- 
moved." 

...  A  dispatch  from  Waterloo,  Belgium,  September 
22,  informs  us  that  "the  first  stone  of  a  monument  to 
Victor  Hugo  was  laid  today  on  the  battlefield  immortal- 
ized by  the  French  poet  and  novelist  in  ^Les  Miserables,' 
a  great  throng  of  French  and  Belgians  attending.  The 
memorial  will  be  a  simple  granite  column,  surmounted 
by  an  appropriate  emblem  symbolizing  Hugo's  appeal 
for  international  peace." 

.  .  .  Pierre  Loti  is  visiting  in  this  country.  Besides 
being  a  scholar  and  a  writer,  M.  Loti  is  a  retired  officer 
of  the  French  navy.  While  visiting  President  Taft  at 
Beverly,  he  brought  up  the  now  famous  arbitration 
treaty  between  this  country  and  France.  He  expressed 
himself  as  greatly  pleased  that  President  Taft  hopes  to 
take  up  this  treaty  again  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Knox 
and  the  French  Ambassador. 

...  As  chairman  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  in  May,  1907,  President  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  opened  the 
conference  with  an  address  entitled  "The  Progress  of 
Real  Internationalism."  Again,  in  1909,  he  addressed 
the  conference  as  chairman,  taking  for  his  theme  *'The 
World's  Armamenfs  and  Public  Opinion.''  Three  other 
similar  addresses  have  since  been  delivered  by  President 
Butler  at  Mohonk,  as  follows:  "Are  We  Our  Brothers' 
Keepers?"  1910;  "The  Education  of  the  World  for 
Peace,"  1911 ;  "The  International  Mind,"  1912.  These 
conspicuous  addresses  have  been  brought  together  in 
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one  book,  entitled  "The 
International  M  i  a  d," 
Thia  book,  published  by 

■Scribners,  should  be  in 
the  bands  of  all  pence 
workers. 

.  .  .  "The  American  Ja- 
Btitute  of  Internationfll 
Law"  is  the  name  of  a 
new  society  for  the  study 
and  codi6calion  of  inter- 
national laws  which  af- 
fect the  welfare  of  the 
twenty-one  American  re- 
publics. The  officers  of 
the  provisional  bureau 
opened  in  Washington 
are:  Senator.Elihn  Itoot, 
honoran-  president ;  Dr. 
jJames  Brown  ScotI,  pre?*- 
ident;  Alejandro  Alva- 
rez, of  Chile,  secretary- 
general;  l.tiis  Anik'nii.i. 
of  Costa  llica,  treasurer. 
...  President  W.  II. 
P.  Faunce,  of  Brown 
Univerflity,  one  of  our 
best  known  workers  for 
international  peace,  is  to 

spend  moat  of  the  present  academic  year  abroad.  He 
sailed  November  1  for  Egypt.  Later  he  plans  to  visit 
India,  China,  Java,  and  Japan,  where  he  will  study  at 
first  hand  Oriental  problems  in  the  light  of  their  obviouB 
effects  upon  Occidental  life. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Peace  Society,  the  preparation 
for  which  has  been  in  progress  for  a  year  past,  was 
finally  and  permanently  organized  at  Madison,  Friday 
evening,  October  25.  The  Baroness  von  Suttner  was 
present  and  delivered  a  noble  address,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  was  accomplished  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. The  Hon.  John  B.  Winslow,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  was  elected  president, 
and  Prof.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  secretary. 


Report  of  the  International  Peace  Bu- 
reau on  the  Events  of  the  Year 
Related  to  War  and  Peace. 

By  Dr.  A.  Qobat,  MrMtor. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  congress 
at  Rome  last  year,  to  the  report  for  1911,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Armenian  massacres,  the  report  says : 

The  year  which  we  are  reviewing  is  not  one  of  which 
civilization  can  boast.  The  social  struggle  has  not  been 
allayed.  The  war  of  politics,  which  t£e  peoples  have 
borne  so  long,  under  the  form  of  armed  peace,  has  added 
to  its  sad  record  a  war  of  conquest — that  is  to  say,  an 
act  which  tiie  peace  congrereee  have  always  expressly 
condemned.  Furthermore,  in  several  countries,  In  Eu- 
rope, in  Asia,  in  America,  serious  insurrections  have 
arisen. 


MAESOS'    tOMMlXALE    DE    PLAI>JPALAia,    WHERE    PtJBLIC    MKETIXtlS    AND    THK    i 
BAKQLBT   WKRK  HELD. 


At  the  moment  when  I  was  writing  the  report  for  the 
Congress  at  Home  last  year  the  Moroccan  affair  was  the 
subject  of  negotiations  between  Germany  and  France. 
A\Tiile  the  diplomats  were  working  out  their  schemes  it 
was  interesting  to  watch  public  opinion  in  the  two 
countries.  On  the  French  side  it  remained  calm  and 
dignified.  In  Germany,  where  the  crisis  brought  on 
serious  economic  disturbances,  the  press  was  somewhat 
nervous,  and  a  section  of  the  Reichstag  issued  a  regretta- 
ble manifesto.  But  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
German  nation  if  I  should  express  the  least  doubt  about 
'ts  pacific  disposition.  The  Moroccan  question  was  not 
n  any  way  an  occasion  for  war,  the  less  so  because  an 
nternationa!  convention  gave  to  the  dispute  the  char- 
acter of  a  purely  juridical  controversy  capable  of  settle- 
ment by  a  court  of  arbitration. 

The  agreement  concluded  by  the  diplomats  of  the  two 
countries,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  interests,  was 
one  to  be  ratified  promptly  by  the  two  parliaments.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  in  its  discussion  wise  moderation 
was  observed.  Bad  humor  came  out  in  several  speeches. 
There  were  expressions  whose  tone  came  near  to  provo- 
cation. The  altitude  of  some  exhibited  a  spirit  not 
at  al]  conciliatory.  Nevertheless  the  agreement  was 
ratified.  Considering  the  cireumstances  to  which  allu- 
sion has  just  been  made,  the  success  obtained  by  the  two 
governments  caused  the  statesmen  who  were  in  the 
breach  to  receive  the  honor  of  having  fulfilled  their  mis- 
sion with  courage  and  wisdom,  of  having  resisted  the 
impulsions  of  irresponsible  persons,  and  of  having  con- 
sidered the  preservation  of  peace  as  the  supreme  object. 
The  Franco-German  convention,  which  definitively  set- 
tles, let  us  hope,  the  Moroccan  question,  has  become 
perfect  by  the  fact  that  the  new  dfelimitationa  of  the 
Congo  are  completed,  or  nearly  so,  by  common  accord. 
Thus   we  see   settled  an   irritating   question   which 
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more  than  once  came  near  producing  a  conflagration, 
although,  if  Bismarck  is  to  be  believed,  Morocco  is  not 
worth  the  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier.  It 
remains,  it  is  true,  to  conclude  an  agreement  between 
Spain  and  France.    I  shall  speak  of  that  further  on. 

But  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  Franco- 
German  convention  a  surprising  thing  took  place.  The 
two  governments,  by  mutual  concessions,  had  procured 
the  satisfactions  which  they  desired,  and  all  Europe  was 
applauding  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  put  an 
end  to  a  most  disquieting  situation,  when  Germany  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  increase  further  both  her  fleet 
and  her  army.  Scarcely  was  one  cloud  dissipated  when 
a  new  one  arose.  And  today  the  solicitude  is  as  great 
among  those  who  are  too  ready  to  believe  war  near  as  it 
was  during  the  critical  days  of  the  Moroccan  affair. 
For  this  new  access  of  military  folly,  coming  imme- 
diately after  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two 
nations  on  whom  depends  in  large  measure  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  necessarily  produces  the  effect  of  a  menace 
of  war.  The  reasons  given  to  justify  the  increase  of 
armaments  which  will  impose  new  burdens  not  only 
upon  Germany,  but  also  upon  most  of  the  European 
states,  are  not  at  all  sufficient.  They  furnish  rather  an 
excuse  for  those  who  hesitated  to -pronounce  judgment 
as  to  what  coimtry  is  playing  the  role  of  disturber  of 
the  peace  in  Europe,  to  form  a  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

The  race  is  therefore  going  to  continue.  Not  only 
is  there  no  wish  to  stop,  but  each  one  will  run  the  faster 
in  order  to  outstrip  his  rival.  That  means  for  the  peo- 
ples, already  crushed  under  a  load  of  burdens  of  ever}' 
sort,  an  aggravation  of  their  sufferings  and  for  Europe 
new  anxieties.  But  we  have  one  consolation:  a  war 
would  cost  much  more  than  the  armed  peace,  as  was 
said  the  other  day  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
But  is  there  not  some  other  way  of  avoiding  war  than 
that  of  starving  and  ruining  us?  the  victims  of  politics 
cry  out.  That  is  not  the  question,  the  famous  diplo- 
mats answer  them.  Pay  up,  ye  brave  folks;  you  have 
only  the  choice  of  the  sauce  with  which  you  shall  be 
eaten.  It  is  not  exact,  furthermore,  that  armed  peace 
costs  less  than  war.  War  lasts  a  few  months;  armed 
peace  heaps  up  its  burdens  ad  infinitum. 

While  Prance  and  Germany  were  making  their  agree- 
ment, Italy  was  concocting  a  war.  It  broke  out  the 
very  week  that  the  Peace  Congress  was  to  meet  at  Rome. 
The  pacifists  just  missed  being  present  at  the  departure 
of  the  troops  for  Tripoli,  for  the  Congress  Conmiittee 
insisted  that  the  congress  should  not  be  put  off,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  cholera  was  raging  even  at  Rome. 

We  must  seek  the  cause  of  this  war,  the  first  that  has 
dishonored  Europe  after  more  than  forty  years  of  truce. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  diplomacy  and  by  speculation, 
which  is  furthermore  today  the  instigator  of  wars. . 

The  question  of  Morocco  is  perhaps  not  foreign  to  the 
Italo-Turkish  war.  Let  us  repair  to  the  Algeciras  Confer- 
ence, where  an  extremely  strong  part  was  to  be  played 
for  Prance.  The  future  protectrice  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Calif  had  to  secure  for  itself  the  seizure  of  the 
country  by  inducing  the  Conference  to  entrust  to  it  the 
formal  mission  of  establishing  order  therein.  For  this 
purpose  it  had  need  of  Italy.  Now  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  Italy  would  not  break  company  with  its  two 
allies,  Germany  and  Austria,  without  being  brought  to 
it  by  the  prospect  of  great  advantages.     One  of  those 


steps  was  therefore  taken  in  which  an  unscrupulous 
diplomacy  excels :  Tripoli  was  the  price  of  the  adhesion 
of  Italy  to  the  French  projects.  The  latter  perhaps 
hoped  that,  as  a  sequence  to  the  act  of  Algeciras,  a  simi- 
lar one  would  be  drawn  up  for  her,  concerning  the  coast 
of  Africa,  which  she  had  for  a  long  time  coveted,  or  that 
she  would  be  able  to  conclude  with  France  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  which  the  latter  has  made  with 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  have  granted  her  a  free  hand 
in  Morocco  in  return  for  the  free  hand  which  she  her- 
self had  accorded  to  her  friend  in  Egypt.  This  hope 
had  failed,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
Italy  had  been  permitted  to  cherish  a  certain  dream.  So 
little  was  this  a  secret  in  the  country  that  this  agree- 
ment was  openly  invoked  in  order  to  induce  the  Italian 
government  to  abandon  finally  its  attitude  of  expect- 
ancy. At  the  beginning  of  September,  1911,  an  Italian 
deputy  wrote  to  a  prominent  journal  of  Geneva:  "The 
moment  has  come  for  Italy  to  proceed  according  to  the 
arrangements  made  with  France  and  Great  Britain.'* 
The  Italian  press,  on  its  part,  openly  urged  war.  In 
this  campaign  of  bellicose  agitation  which  preceded  the 
sudden  attack  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  appeal  was  made 
first  of  all  to  the  arrangements  to  which  France  and 
Great  Britain  had  consented,  and  besides  to  the  con- 
sideration that  if  haste  was  not  made  Tripoli  might  be- 
come the  prey  of  another  power,  which,  it  was  said, 
would  be  the  suicide  of  Italy.  Furthermore,  France 
and  Great  Britain,  in  the  naval  combinations  made  by 
them  in  regard  to  the  policing  of  the  Mediterranean, 
passed  over  in  complete  silence  the  r61e  which  Italy 
would  have  to  play  in  this  operation,  and  it  was  asked 
at  this  point,  not  without  bitterness  and  anger,  if  the 
kingdom  was  really  going  to  be  duped. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Italian  government,  although 
it  had  certainly  made  preparations  for  war  during  the 
summer,  hesitated  to  take  the  final  step.  What  seems 
to  have  hastened  the  fatal  decision  was  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Delcasse,  Minister  of  Marine,  at  the  close  of  a 
naval  review  at  Toulon,  and  especially  an  article  in  the 
Depeche  de  Tovlouse,  which  disclosed  the  policy  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean.  From 
this  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  to  France  henceforth 
belonged  the  domination  of  this  sea.  Italy  was  men- 
tioned in  this  article  as  an  eventual  enemy,  cooperating 
with  her  allies,  against  whom  France  would  enforce 
her  rights  of  exclusive  control.  The  promises  which 
had  been  made  to  Italy  could  not  be  denied  in  a  more 
cavalier  way. 

Along  with  the  diplomats  and  politicians  the  specu- 
lators and  high  finance  were  active.  The  King  was 
asked  to  loan  his  armies  to  a  band  of  marauders  who 
had  in  hand  enterprises  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was 
doubtless  these  who,  in  the  end,  by  their  deadly  influ- 
ence, carried  away  the  government.  Let  us  remember, 
furthermore,  in  this  connection,  that  the  wars  of  these 
last  years  have  been  wars  of  pure  speculation.  Those 
which  might  have  broken  out  would  have  had,  and  those 
which  may  hereafter  occur  will  have,  the  same  origin. 
So  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  nations  are  enduring 
the  heavy  burdens  of  armed  peace  for  the  sake  of  the 
speculators  and  of  high  finance. 

The  Italo-Turkish  war  is  characterized  bv  certain 
peculiarities  which  permit  us  to  judge  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  justice  and  morality,  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity.   It  was  not  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war. 
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for  it  cannot  be  granted  that  an  ultimatum  issued  at  the 
moment  of  mobilization,  in  which  Italy  presented  to 
Turkey  certain  vague  and  general  claims,  granting  her 
twice  twenty-four  hours  to  give  satisfaction,  is  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  even  if  it  contained  the  threat  that  fail- 
ing a  response  within  the  time  specified  mobilization 
would  take  place  without  further  ceremony,  for  Turkey 
could  not  respond  without  knowing  exactly  what  Italy 
demanded.  It  is  true  that  Italy,  like  her  two  allies,  did 
not  ratify  the  convention  relating  to  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities, which  was  drawn  up  at  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference. But  a  declaration  of  war  is  a  rule  of  the  law 
of  nations  established  by  long  usage. 

The  Italo-Turkish  war,  again,  was  let  loose  without 
a  casus  belli.  Indeed,  the  ground  alleged,  the  bad  ad- 
ministration of  Tripoli  by  the  Turks,  is  not  a  casus  belli. 
The  law  of  nations  rejects  absolutely  intervention  by 
armed  force  in  the  administration  of  the  interior  affairs 
of  a  country.  And  since  a  large  number  of  Italian 
pacifists  approve  the  war  in  which  the  government  has 
plunged  their  country  and  applaud  acts  of  brutality 
which  are  characterized  as  glorious  and  heroic,  I  will 
add  that  several  Peace  Congresses  have  expressly  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  non-intervention. 

Nor  does  the  pretense  that  they  were  about  to  be 
duped,  of  which  Italian  public  opinion  took  advantage 
to  push  the  government  to  hostilities,  constitute  a  casus 
belli.  Can  the  promises  of  which  we  have  spoken  be 
invoked  as  an  excuse?  No;  neither  this  pretended 
dupery,  nor  the  bad  examples  set  by  other  powers,  can 
serve  as  a  justification.  For  violations  of  the  law  of 
nations  there  is  no  excuse. 

Another  peculiarity:  Italy  pretends  to  have  acquired 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  a  country  which  she  does 
not  occupy,  to  the  exclusion  of  Turkey,  which  does  oc- 
cupy it. 

One  must  also  notice  the  enormous  disproportion  of 
the  forces  mobilized"  for  an  expedition  announced  as  a 
promenade.  This  is  of  course  the  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Finance  Minister.  But  it  is  proper 
to  inquire,  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  if  it 
is  not  regrettable  that  superfluous  troops  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  regime  of  war  and  exposed  to  all  its  hard- 
ships. 

Finally,  the  Italo-Turkish  war  must  be  noted  as  the 
first  in  which  the  engines  of  aviation  have  been  em- 
ployed in  throwing  bombs  on  masses  of  men  not  en- 
gaged in  acts  of  war  and  upon  women  and  children.  It 
is  true  that  Ital}',  following  the  example  of  her  allies, 
has  not  ratified  the  convention  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  concerning  the  throwing  of  projectiles  from 
balloons.  But  this  process  is  so  -cowardly  and  so  cruel 
that  it  oupht  to  be  excluded  from  the  means  of  war  used 
by  a  civilized  nation.  These  cruelties  are,  furthermore, 
used  without  any  necessity.  The  Italians  are  even  ac- 
cused of  having,  from  the  air,  bombarded  a  hospital. 

But  I  must  close  this  expose.  The  Italo-Turkish  war 
is  a  war  of  conquest,  and  as  such  condemned  by  the 
Peace  Congress  and  ranked  in  the  category  of  offenses 
against  the  right  of  nations.  It  must  further  be  con- 
sidered as  a  violation  of  the  Treatv  of  Berlin  of  1878, 
which,  although  it  does  not  formally  contain  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
by  the  contracting  parties,  has  nevertheless  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pledge  of  this  kind. 

In  Turkey,  the  war  launched  by  Italy  has  had,  as  a 


consequence,  the  arrest  of  the  reorganization  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  arousing  of  grave  interior  dissensions,  even 
civil  war.  And  civil  war  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  may  be 
followed  by  a  general  European  conflagration.  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  these  events,  though  recall- 
ing what  was  written  in  the  report  of  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  namely,  that  Albania  is  a  rampart  the  solidity 
of  which  depends  on  the  fidelity  of  its  inhabitants  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  The  new  government 
seems  to  be  willing  to  give,  finally,  satisfaction  to  the 
claims  of  this  province. 

There  are  in  the  Balkans  other  circumstances  to  be 
pointed  out.  First,  there  is  the  tendency,  now  stronger 
than  ever,  of  certain  nationalities  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire to  form  themselves  into  separate  political  groups. 
This  process  may  easily  not  only  provoke  new  civil  wars, 
but  also  grave  complications,  because  of  the  ambitions 
of  which  different  Ottoman  territories  are  the  object. 
May  it  not  be  said,  furthermore,  that  the  partition  of 
Turkey  has  already  commenced?  The  situation  pre- 
sents striking  analogies  with  that  of  Poland  before  its 
dismemberment.  The  Poles  understood  at  last  that  in- 
ternal disorder  might  gravely  conLpromise  their  inde- 
pendence; they  were  going  to  second  the  efforts  which 
the  government  was  making  in  good  faith  to  establish 
order.  But  Poland,  well  governed,  would  have  been, 
because  of  the  advanced  spirit  of  the  population,  a  bad 
example  to  the  neighboring  nations,  subject  to  autocratic 
rule,  and  Poland  was  destroyed.  What  is  taking  place 
around  Turkey?  At  the  very  moment  when  she  has 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  an  odious  regime  and  is  endeav- 
oring to  regenerate  herself,  jirojects  of  partition  are 
arising  on  all  sides. 

Incidents  which  may  bring  on  war  have  just  occurred 
in  the  Balkans.  In  the  case  of  Montenegro,  the  poorly 
defined  border  between  this  country  and  Turkey  has 
been  the  cause  of  aggressions,  and  acts  of  armed  hostil- 
ity have  taken  place.  The  government  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  believed  itself  authorized  to  address  an  ultimatum 
to  Montenegro,  whose  response  was  not  satisfactory. 
Quite  serious  skirmishes  have  taken  place,  and  a  real 
war  may  break  out  if  the  friendly  intervention  of  the 
powers  does  not  succeed  in  settling  the  difference.  An- 
other incident,  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  a  Macedonian 
villasre,  attributed  perhaps  falsely  to  Turkish  revolu- 
tionists, occasioned  disturbances  which  produced  great 
excitement  in  Bulgaria,  and  provoked  an  outburst  of  the 
traditional  sympathy  of  that  country  with  Macedonia. 
In  a  great  popular  meeting  held  a  little  while  ago  at 
Sofia,  Bulgaria  was  loudly  urged  to  declare  war  against 
Turkey.  The  prudence  of  Czar  Ferdinand  will,  with- 
out doubt,  succeed  in  calming  the  over-excited  spirits. 

At  Constantinople  a  rigorous  investigation  has  been 
ordered  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  promised. 
All  these  internal  difficulties  which  seriously  menace  the 
peace  of  the  world  have  caused  a  very  interesting  initia- 
tive to  be  taken.  Count  Berchtold,  head  of  the  Austrian 
ministry,  proposes  to  secure  a  general  pacification  in 
the  Balkans  by  counselling  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople 
to  grant  a  certain  amount  of  autonomv  to  the  different 
nationalities  scattered  through  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  these  to  induce 
them,  by  reason  of  such  concessions,  to  cease  their  agi- 
tation. 

As  regards  the  Italo-Turkish  war,  it  is  not  known 
whether  serious  steps  are  being  taken  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
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The  alliances  of  some  of  the  powers  and  the  complicity 
of  others  take  away  the  necessary  authority  from  those 
who  might  interrene  in  a  friendly  way,  but  with  firm- 
ness. 

The  Iberian  peninsula  is  in  a  condition  to  produce 
anjiiety  for  the  future.  In  Portugal,  the  republican 
regime  has  continually  to  Htruggle  against  monarchical 
reaction.  The  latter  would  probably  not  be  able  to 
seriously  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country  if  it  were 
not  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  government,  which  per- 
mits bands  of  insurgents  to  be  formed  on  its  territory 
and  allows  them  to  consider  Spain  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions.    This  course  is  without  doubt  not  as  it  should  be. 


of  the  fntme  French  protectorate.  This  latter  creates, 
in  fact,  a  new  situation,  and  raises,  in  the  matter  of  the 
rights  of  Spain,  quwtions  of  incompatibility.  The 
diplomats  of  the  two  States  who  have  been  joined  by 
those  of  Great  Britain  have  met  to  try  to  adjust  these. 
The  agreement  has  not  yet  been  completed,  and  serious 
difficulties  seem  to  have  arisen.  The  most  difficult 
point  18  the  arrangement  which  ought  to  be  made  at  the 
city  of  Tangier,  the  center  of  the  Spanish  interests. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  this  place  should  be 
internationalized;  but  the  diplomats  seem  to  be  still  far 
from  agreement  as  to  details,  and  Spain  is  raising  ques- 
tions whose  solution  is  apparently  difficult.     She  alleges, 


THE  FAMOUS  MEH  DE  GLACK,  TO   WHICH  Aft  EXCUBSION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PEACE  CONGRESS  WAS  MADE. 


Spain  finds  herself  entangled  in  the  Moroccan  trouble 
in  a  way  which  might  easily  produce  confiicts.  There  is 
a  Franco -Spanish  Moroccan  question  which  has  not  been 
settled,  though  this  matter  does  not  concern  Germany. 
Spain  has  possessed  for  a  long  time  in  Morocco  differ- 
ent rights  which  have  been  implicitly  recognized  by 
France  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  treaty  concluded  by 
these  two  powers  the  8th  of  April,  1904,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  the  French  government  is  invited 
to  cooperate  with  the  Spanish  government  and  to  take 
into  particular  consideration,  as  expressed  in  .the  con- 
vention, the  interests  which  Spain  holds  because  of  her 
geographical  position  and  her  territorial  possessions  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  clause  was 
'  evidently  insetted  in  the  act  of  1904  on  the  assumption 


on  her  part,  that  certain  promises  have  been  made  to 
her.  France  has  opened  to  her  neighbor  on  the  south 
certain  regions  in  the  north  of  Morocco,  and  Spain, 
wishing  to  enter  upon  these  without  waiting  for  permis- 
sion, has  occupied  a  part  of  the  coast,  among  others  the 
cities  of  Sarrasch  and  El  Ksar,  This  operation  inter- 
feres with  the  protectorate  of  France,  which,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  must  cover  the  whole  of  Morocco.  But  how 
can  this  be  reconciled,  in  the  case  of  the  territories  occu- 
pied by  Spain,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter?  This 
is  precisely  the  problem  which  diplomacy,  in  order  to 
repair  the  mistakes  which  it  has  made,  is  forced  to  solve. 
Before  quitting  Europe,  it  is  proper  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  physiognomy  which  it  presents  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  futiirt  of  peace.     The  national  antagonisms 
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are  sharper  than  ever>  and  «8  they  have  in  general 
cupidity  as  their  object  and  motive,  all  means  are  used 
to  satisfy  insatiable  appetites.  The  governments  lend 
their  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  winner  is  he  who  estab- 
lishes his  commercial  and  economic  influence  the  most 
widely.  The  political  groupings  formed  by  the  so-called 
great  powers  interest  themselves  in  this  race  for  the 
golden  calf  as  much,  and  even  more,  than  in  the  national 
defense.  More  and  more  it  becomes  evident  that  they 
are  supporting  and  nourishing  animosity  among  the 
nations.  The  states  which  compose  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  Triple  Entente  seem  to  be  conspiring  inces- 
santly against  each  other.  They  mutually  inspire  each 
other  with  a  distrust  which  goes  on  increasing  daily. 
An  English  statesman  has  declared  that  Europe  owes  to 
these  political  groupings  the  folly  of  armaments.  At 
any  rate,  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  create  anything 
except  anarchy  and  disorder.  They  are  a  bane  to  the 
Old  World.  Possibly  they  will  yet  produce  an  evolution 
which  will  place  them  side  by  side  and  no  longer  in 
opposition  to. one  another. 

In  England  an  opinion  is  heard  which  demands,  in- 
stead of  ententes  and  alliances,  the  reestablishment  of 
the  European  concert.  The  initiative  of  Count  Berch- 
told,  on  the  subject  of  which  the  other  governments 
have  been  consulted,  is  to  be,  it  is  said,  the  first  appli- 
cation of  this  new  procedure.     ' 

Asia  is  undergoing,  as  much  as  Europe,  the  influence 
of  these  alliances  and  ententes,  and  since  a  good  part 
of  its  territory  is  considered  as  a  dependency  of  our 
continent,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  wars  and  acts 
of  violence  are  not  spared  it.  Internal  dissensions 
caused  in  Persia  by  the  governmental  r6gime  have  fur- 
nished Bussia  with  the  ardently  desired  pretext  for  in- 
tervention, and  the  countr}'  has  been  invaded  by  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Czar.  The  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
who  doubtless  felt  her  authority  menaced  in  Asia,  seem 
to  have  been  the  object  of  arrangements  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  penetration  of  Russia  into  Persia 
is  now  proceeding  with  a  free  hand.  The  regime  which 
Russia  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  country'  is  not  yet 
clearly  defined.  Whatever  it  may  be,  Persia  will  suffer 
the  loss  or  the  diminution  of  her  independence  to  the 
benefit  of  Russia  in  the  north  and  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  south. 

The  memorable  events  which  revealed  to  Europe  the 
power  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  have  not  been  without 
influence  on  China.  Serious  revolutions  broke  out  in 
this  country.  The  government  was  not  able  to  with- 
stand them,  and  the  republic,  as  seemed  impossible,  was 
proclaimed  in  the  middle  kingdom.  The  new  regime 
will,  without  doubt,  have  great  difficulties  to  overcome. 
But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  China  is  not 
ripe  for  the  republic.  The  best  wish  that  one  can  make 
for  it  is  that  it  may  apply  itself  better  than  the  ancient 
regime  did  to  safeguarding  the  independence,  of  the 
country  and  the  nation.  A  China  strong  and  knowing 
how  to  defend  itself  against  all  conquest  or  penetration, 
especially  against  the  protectorate,  will  be  a  valuable 
auxiliary  of  universal  peace. 

It  remains  to  point  out  the  events  in  America  which 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  report.  First  of  all,  there 
is  the  revolution  in  Mexico.  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  having 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  new  government  has  not  yet  been  able  to  bring 
all  the  countn''  under  its  authoritv,  and  deeds  of  vio- 


lence  are  daily  committed  by  bands  which  Bre  attempt- 
ing to  impose  their  dissenting  will  on  the  country. 
These  might  possibly  have  provoked  foreign  interven- 
tion, because  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  life  and  prop- 
erty of  American  residents  found  themselves  exposed. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  took  energetic 
measures  to  prevent  these  perils,  but  abstained  from 
intervention. 

In  Central  and  South  America  the  question  of  the 
presidency  of  states  gives  rise  only  too  often  to  intes- 
tine wars.  There  have  been  a  great  numbej-  of  these 
since  republics  have  been  everywhere  substituted  for 
foreign  domination.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  situa- 
tion is  improving.  All  these  countries  are  aiming  to 
develop  themselves  in  the  economic  sphere,  and  under- 
stand that  internal  dissensions  are  a  hindrance  to 
progress. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  not  done  what 
the  country-,  and,  one  may  say,  the  entire  civilized 
world,  expected  of  it.  It  made,  in  the  treaties  con- 
cluded bv  the  President  with  France  and  Great  Britain, 
amendments  which  completely  modified  the  essential 
character  of  these  conventions.  They  are  no  longer  un- 
restricted treaties  of  arbitration.  I  have  heretofore 
explained  that  this  attitude  of  the  Senate  was  due  to 
the  rivalry-  between  this  body  and  the  President.  The 
issue  of  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  has  been  a  general  disappointment. 

A  singular  coincidence !  The  great  American  Re- 
public has  perhaps  already  reason  to  regret  that  the 
treaties  were  not  ratified,  for  a  grave  conflict  has  threat- 
ened to  arise  between  it  and  Great  Britain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Panama  Canal.  Having  to  establish  the 
conditions  of  maritime  transportation  through  the 
canal,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
voted  the  principle  that  American  ships  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  tolls  like  those  of  other  countries.  It 
seems  that  this  action  was  not  permitted.  The  canal 
is  subject  to  a  special  international  regime  prescribed 
by  a  convention  adopted  in  1901  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  prescribes,  among  other 
things,  the  following:  "The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open 
to  tlie  ships  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  the  na- 
tions which  shall  observe  these  rules  (those  fixed  on 
October  28,  1888,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal), 
o]i  the  basis  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
difference  between  the  nations,  or  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects, in  regard  to  the  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic 
or  otherwise.  These  conditions  and  charges  shall  be 
just  and  equitable." 

The  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  cer- 
tainly entitle  Great  Britain  to  put  in  claims  for  dam- 
ages. But  what  would  happen  if  either  of  these  powers 
should  refuse  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration?  The 
last  news  permits  the  hope  that  the  vote  will  not  be 
maintained  as  passed. 

The  Panama  Canal  seems  to  have  created  a  certain 
anxiety  in  the  State  of  Colombia,  and  there  exists  at 
the  moment  a  slight  coldness  between  that  country  and 
Washington.  That  comes,  possibly,  from  the  manner 
in  which  certain  citizens  of  the  North  American  repub- 
lic think  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ought  to  be  applied. 
The  actual  tendency  seems  to  be  to  extend  the  doctrine 
as  widely  as  possible.  However  fine  and  good  and  use- 
ful it  may  be,  it  ought  not  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  regime  which  would 
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be  imjuBt  and  injurious  to  the  superior  interests  of  the 
nations  as  a  whole.  One  finds  in  the  United  States 
many  citizens  who  declare  themselves  opposed  to  the 
abuse  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  this  report,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  draw  conclusions.  But  I  may  note  the  fact  that 
if  the  organization  of  international  justice  and  law,  as 
also  of  the  collectivity  of  the  nations,  is  making  some 
progress,  this  process  is  constantly  hindered  by  the 
malevolent  and  immoral  spirit  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 

A.  QOBAT. 

Bebne,  August  20,  1912. 


KIUTABY  AVIATION. 


The  Peril  of  the  Air. 

By  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.  D.,  Secretory  of  the  Peace 

Society,  London. 

lA  paper  presented  to  the  Nineteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gresB,  Geneva,  September  27,  1912.] 

A  new  horror  has  invaded  civilization.  The  growth 
of  military  aviation  has  taken  place  with  such  startling 
rapidity  that  the  public  generally  have  scarcely  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  study  its  significance,  and  the 
application  of  the  new  science  to  war  has  been  taken 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  have  not  had 
the  inclination  to  do  so.  The  developments,  however, 
have  been  so  great,  they  have  been  bruited  abroad  with 
such  trembling  anxiety,  and  the  press,  as  usual^  has 
been  so  loudly  persistent,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  indifference.  Even  were 
this  not  so,  the  pacifists  of  the  world  would  not  wish 
to  shirk  their  duty  by  avoiding  the  examination  of  a 
question  which,  more  than  any  other  connected  with 
nlilitary  warfare,  is  fraught  with  importance  at  the 
present  moment,  and  is  so  ominous  for  the  future  pros- 
perity and  peace  of  the  world. 

GROWTH   OP   AVIATIOX. 

Our  prodigious  progress  in  aviation  is  of  very  recent 
date.  It  belongs  to  the  last  three  or  four  years;  to  be 
precise,  since  the  brothers  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 
returned  to  the  flying  arena  after  a  period  of  renewed 
experiments. 

Each  of  the  intervening  years  since  presents  a  striking 
record.  The  current  year,  saj's  P.  A.  Talbot,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  notable,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  human  flight.  The 
very  achievements,  he  says,  show  that  the  conquest  of 
the  air  is  by  no  means  yet  complete.  This  sounds  para- 
doxical, but  when  the  ej'es  are  cleared  of  enthusiasm, 
and  the  problem  is  investigated  dispassionately,  this 
failure  to  progress  is  only  too  apparent.  Experienced 
aviators,  it  is  said,  recognize  that  the  problems  which 
beset  aviation  in  its  earliest  days  are  almost  as  many 
today.  The  history  of  motor-racing  is  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration of  inevitable  slackening,  and  the  terrible  toll  of 
the  air  in  human  life  from  day  to  day  is  appalling  and 
discouraging.  Astonishing  progress  has  been  made,  but 
the  victory  over  the  air  has  not  yet  been  won. 

So  stands  the  question  of  the  growth  of  aviation,  but 
it  does  not  touch  that  which  interests  us  most — the  use 
of  air-craft  in  war. 


Already  we  have  a  beginning  in  that  direction.    To 
Italy  belongs  the  undying,  but  execrable,  renown  of 
taking  the  initiative  in  the  prostitution  of  the  new  sci- 
ence to  the  purposes  of  human  destruction,  or,  as  it  is 
proudly  claimed  on  her  behalf,  of  demonstrating  the 
practical  value  of  aviation  in  war.    The  Times  corre- 
spondent considerately  adds,  '^t  is,  of  course,  true  that 
the  conditions  have  been  specially  favorable;  but  in  any 
case  it  is  already  clear  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  go 
to  war  with  a  marked  inferiority  in  aerial  strength.'* 
That  sums  up  the  whole  situation.    Italy  has  established 
the  precedent;  the  rest  must  follow.    It  is  a  doubtful 
honor;  it  is  a  mad  infatuation;  but  there  it  is.    The 
rest  are  following  with  all  their  might.    Prance  comes 
first ;  early  in  1912  the  military  authorities  had  234  war 
aeroplanes  at  their  disposal,  300  are  being  added  to 
those  in  commission  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  1913 
and  1914  another  500  are  to  be  purchased,  until  the 
French  army  has  over  1,000  of  the  ^'fourth  arm."    Rus- 
sia has  decided  to  purchase  150  monoplanes.     Qermany 
does  not,  perhaps,  possess  more  than  100  military  aero- 
planes, but  the  last  year's  maneuvers  have  impressed 
the  authorities  with  the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
numbers,  and  with  characteristic  energy  they  are  doing 
it.     Six   military   aviation  schools   have   been   opened, 
and  officers  are  also  receiving  training  at  civilian  flying 
schools.     A    large    number    of    aeroplanes    have    been 
ordered,    and   altogether    Germany   proposes   to   spend 
£740,000    (nearly  fifteen  million  marks)    on  military 
aviation  during  the  year.     Great  Britain,  judging  from 
the  outcries  of  the  ^^ patriotic?^  press,  was  lagging  ver>- 
far  liehind.     But  a  remarkable  testimony  is  given  by 
the  Berliner  TagehlaH's  naval  expert,  Captain  Persits, 
who  writes,  ^*The  French  and  English  are  far  ahead  of 
us  in  aeronautics.     In  hydroaeronauties  they  struggle 
for  honors,  whilst  we  are  not  even  in  it  as  competitors." 
The  official  Larinerundschau  says,  ^'that  although  Eng- 
land has  hitherto  held  back  in  respect  to  the  'fourth 
arm,'  she  now  shows  equal  energy  in  making  up  lost 
ground,  and  her  efforts  are  crowned  with  success,  as  is 
shown  by  the  results  achieved  in  a  short  time.*' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ffo  into  details  as  regards  the 
other  civilized  powers.  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  in 
the  running.  One  series  of  facts  will  show  this.  Not 
content  with  the  budget  expenditure  on  this  ''fourth 
arm,"  the  people  are  appealed  to  in  order  to  make  up 
by  charitable — otherwise  called  "voluntary"  or  "patri-, 
otic" — contributions  for  the  weakness  of  the  exchequer 
or  the  defects  or  tardiness  of  their  government. 

It  is  announced  that  the  German  national  subscription 
for  aviation,  which  is  about  to  close,  has  reached,  with 
the  aid  of  Prince  Henry's  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
German  people,  a  total  of  £300,000  (or  6,000.000 
marks).  A  report  of  the  executive  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Military  Aviation  shows  that  the 
total  received  and  promised,  as  published  bv  the  Matin, 
amounted  on  July  10  to  about  £146,768  (3,669,200 
francs).  In  Italy,  the  King  himself,  as  an  example, 
subscribed  100,000  lire  to  the  national  collection.  In 
Austria,  the  Minister  of  War  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  national  lottery  for  the  purpose,  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  "Aerial  League  of  the  British  Empire"  is 
making  a  national  appeal  for  1,000,000  shillings  for 
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British  aviation.  The  promoters,  1  notice,  have  had 
their  fling  at  the  government,  so  that  it  is  not  altogether 
non-political;  indeed,  I  notice  it  is  always  so.  No  gov- 
ernment spends  enough  to  satisfy  the  jingo  appetite, 
which  is  always  "asking  for  more." 

"The  chief  drawback  to  British  aviation,"  says  the 
League,  ^%as  been  the  lack  of  a  strong  aeronautical 
manufacturing  industry" — ^the  fault  of  the  government, 
which  has  not  furnished  custom  enough,  as  avowed  by 
others.  "Manufacturers,"  it  says,  'Tiave  been  almost 
starved  out  of  existence.  But  for  the  sporting  instincts 
of  many  of  them  there  would  be  little  flying  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,"  and  so  forth.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  the  League  proposes  to  dispense  this 
fund  itself.  Judging  from  recent  press  notices,  how- 
ever, the  British  government  has  evidently  proved  itself 
to  be  a  dirigible  machine.  But  it  is  not  alone.  It  can- 
not help  itself.  All  governments  have  committed  them- 
selves to  that  false  philosophy  of  life  whicli  considers 
war  to  be  inevitable,  and  onlv  to  be  warded  off  bv  con- 
stant  preparation  for  it,  and  that  therefore  the  "whole 
duty  of  man" — of  nations,  at  any  rate — "is  to  be  ready 
and  alert  to  slaughter  each  other  when  opportunity 
arises  or  occasion  demands."  This  is  the  supreme  exi- 
gency and  the  military  organization  presses  into  its 
service  every  available  thing — the  resources  of  life,  the 
attainments  of  science  and  art,  the  iachievements  of 
ingenuity  and  industry — everything  has  to  become  sub- 
servient, and  the  more  deadly  and  destructive  their 
character  (the  more  effective  they  would  say),  the  more 
welcome,  and  the  more  indispensable  they  are.  So  the 
new  science  of  aviation  becomes  militarv  and  mis- 
chievous,  and  that  which  might  ultimately  be  a  source 
of  pleasure,  or  of  profit,  is  already  a  menace  and  a 
terror. 

To  what  end  is  it  all!  Those  were  pregnant  words 
spoken  on  June  27  by  M.  Adolph  Girod  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  during  the  deliate  on  the  future 
of  military  aviation  (a.s  rcH'orded  in  "The  Peace  ^fove- 
ment"  of  July) : 

"Our  superiority  in  everything  concerning  aviation," 
said  M.  Qirod,  "is  incontestable,  and  it  is  a  pledge  and 
a  guarantee  of  that  peace  which  is  so  greatly  desired  by 
us  all.  The  T?epublican  Committee  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry might  well  sav.  Xow,  gentlemen,  as  regard«j  that 
aerial  vessel  for  which  we  are  subscribing  in  order  to 
present  it  to  the  State,  we  a<k  nothinsj  better  than  that 
it  should  be  called  Teace.'  In  choosing  this  name  for 
it,  however,  we  wish  to  expi-ess  alike  our  sorrow  and  our 
hope — sorrow  because  it  seems  to  us  refirrettable,  and 
even  grievous,  that  the  state  of  Europe  should  be  such 
that  for  the  last  fortv  vears  the  finest  discoveries  of 
science  have  been  considered  first  from  the  point  of 
view  of  how  far  they  could  be  utilized  for  war  purposes. 
There  is  no  need  to  insist  on  the  paradox  of  applving 
the  creations  of  human  jjenius  and  the  accumulated  re- 
sults of  human  labor  to  the  destruction  of  humanity. 
Why  must  we  be  condemned  to  witness  the  birth  of  so 
many  wonderful  inventions  without  being  free  to  applv 
them  to  the  furtherance  of  peace  and  of  the  arts  of 
peace?  It  is  a  misfortune  of  the  agre  that  this  deplor- 
able misapplication  of  power  and  prosperitv,  this  de- 
parture from  common  sense,  should  still  continue. 
Prance,  at  all  events,  can  look  on  at  this  painful  state 
of  affairs  with   n  perfectly  easy  conscience,  for  she  is 


merely  enduring  the  weight  of  circumstances  for  which 
she  is  nowise  responsible.  If  it  depended  on  her  alone, 
there  would  be  no  such  profoundly  illogical  thing  as  the 
conquest  of  the  air,  that  is,  of  an  element  which  can  be 
neither  appropriated,  nor  have  boundaries  nor  frontiers 
set  to  it,  turned  into  a  form  of  military  conquest,  or  at 
any  rate  of  military  defense.  France,  as  is  natural, 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  see  these  powerful  birds  of 
the  air  one  day  bearing  to  the  world  the  olive  branch  of 
peace,  in  token  of  the  reconciliation  of  mankind." 

Alas!  all  the  others  make  the  same  avowals  and  ex- 
press the  same  sentiments.  But  the  military  progress 
goes  on. 

THE  PRESSING  ACTUALITY. 

The  alternative  is  simply  imthinkable.  We  have  not 
yet  come  to  it.  The  histor}^  of  war  in  the  past  is  hor- 
rible and  inhuman  enough.  What  aerial  warfare  will 
mean — what  the  ultimate  results  of  aeroplane  invasion 
will  involve — all  that  is  beyond  our  imagination,  for  it 
is  at  present  outside  our  experience.  The  invaded 
Arabs  of  Tripoli  might  tell  us,  and  even  they  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  We  must  keep  to  actualities.  The 
first  and  most  pressing  of  these  is  that  the  mad  race  of 
aerial  armaments  has  already  begun;  the  wasteful, 
profitless  game — and  yet  to  some  evidently  most  profit- 
able, for  is  it  not  primarily,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
question  of  busitiess — the  game  of  "Follow  my  leader" 
is  in  full  swing. 

Here,  too,  in  this  new  art  of  aviation,  the  vicious 
maxim  has  been  adopted  that  each  must  do  just  what 
the  others  are  doing.  The  assumption  invariably  -is, 
that  the  enemy — real  or  potential — can  be  checkmated 
only  in  the  sphere,  and  along  the  lines,  and  in  the  tem- 
per and  spirit  of  its  own  action,  as,  to  take  an  extreme 
case,  when  "civilized"  soldiers  invade  an  uncivilized 
or  savage  people ;  or  as  when  a  Christian  country  builds 
dreadnoughts  or  airships  because  another  Christian 
country  is  doing  it. 

The  c(msequence  is,  that  there  is  no  break  in  the 
blackness  of  the  international  sky  because  there  is  no 
real  progress  in  the  art  of  diplomacy,  abd  if  the  new 
doctrine,  which  rules  out  all  idealism  in  international 
affairs,  be  adopted  to  any  extent,  there  never  will  be 
anv,  even  thoutch  historv,  philosophy  and  experience  are 
all  clamorous  for  something  better,  and  war  is  admitted 
to  be  an  anachronism  and  "the  most  futile  and  ferocious 
of  human  follies." 

(To  he  continued.) 


International  Congress  of  Chambers  of 

Commerce. 

Its' Impressive  Declaniilons  for  International  Peace. 

The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
(^ommerce,  which  met  in  Boston  September  24-26,  1912, 
was  the  most  important  commercial  gathering  ever  held, 
more  lb  an  five  hundred  foreign  delegates  and  three  hun- 
dred American  delegates  being  present,  representing  to- 
gether the  most  important  commercial  organizations  of 
practically  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  great  peace  congress  and  a  wonderful  witness  to  the 
profound  and  pervasive  conviction  of  the  world's  com- 
mercial leaders  that  the  imperative  interests  of  trade 
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and  ijidustry  today  demand  decisive  action  for  the  sup- 
planting of  the  present  system  of  war  and  monstrous 
armaments  by  international  courts  and  the  judicial  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  nations  as  between  men. 
It  took  no  other  action  which  aroused  such  deej)  interest 
or  such  great  enthusiasm  as  its  endorsement  unani- 
mously of  the  effort  to  establish  the  International  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice  and  the  united  endeavor  of  the  na- 
tions to  prevent  the  atrocities  of  war.  The  resolution 
making  this  declaration  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Con- 
gress was  offered  by  the  president  of  the  Congress  him- 
self, M,  Canon-Legrand,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress. 

"The  European  delegates  to  this  Congress,"  he  said, 
•'arc  all  desirous  of  telling  their  American  colleagues 
emphatically  that  we  with  you  are  partisans  of  the  ad- 
mirable svstem  of  arbitration,  and  that  we  like  von  arc 
desirous  of  seeing  the  atrocities  of  war  reappear  no  m  )rc 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Jt  is  in  this  order  of  ideas 
that  I  propose,  in  my  personal  capacity  and  s])eakin}^^ 
in  the  name  of  many  foreign  delegates — and  if,  gentle- 
men, my  prayer  can  have  an  effect  on  them.  I  will  ask 
all  the  foreign  delegates,  whoever  they  may  be — to  give 
proof  of  gratitude  to  the  nimierous  Americans  in  this 
beautiful  country  in  which  we  are  at  this  moment,  in 
voting  with  unanimity  the  resolution  which  I  am  going 
to  present  you.  It  is  this:  *The  Congress  affinns  its  de- 
sire to  see  established  as  soon  as  possiBle  international 
official  conferences  which  will  insure  between  nation*-- 
the  existence  of  arbitral  courts  established  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  and  of  a  nature  to  insure  an  equitable  solution 
of  all  international  disputes,  whether  between  citizens 
of  different  States  or  between  States ;  and  the  Congress 
declares  adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  combination  of 
nations,  where  and  when  it  may  be  possible,  to  endeavor 
to  prevept  the  atrocities  of  war/  *' 

The  resolution  was  supported %in  earnest  speeches  by 
Sir  John  E.  Bingham,  former  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  representing  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  several  other  members  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  scene  of  its  adoption  was  the  most  stirring  and  im- 
pressive scene  of  the  Congress.  *^ith  loud  shouts  of 
approval  from  all  sides,"  says  the  report  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  *'the  800  delegates  to  the  Fifth  International 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  world  voted 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  an  international  court 
of  arbitration  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  all  differ- 
ences between  nations  and  preventing  war  in  the  future. 
When  the  resolution  presented  by  M.  Canon-Legrand, 
the  president  of  the  Congress,  was  unanimously  carried, 
there  was  a  tremendous  demonstration  by  the  delegates. 
They  stood  up  on  their  chairs  and  shouted  themselves 
hoarse.  'Hurrahs'  and  ^Vives'  echoed  through  the 
hall." 

At  the  great  banquet  in  the  evenins:  following  this 
memorable  demonstration,  President  Taft,  amidst  pro- 
longed and  enthusiastic  cheering,  closed  his  eloquent 
address  with  the  following  words : 

"I  wish  only  to  speak  of  another  subject,  not  the  in- 
fluence vpon  this  country  by  the  coming  of  these  dele- 
gates and  these  chambers  of  commerce,  but  the  influence 
upon  the  world  of  their  coming  here  to  meet  us  and  our 
meeting  them.  You  come  here  for  trade — ^to  promote 
trade — and  trade  is  peace.  And  if  trade  had  no  other 
good  thing  connected  with   it,  the  motive,  the  selfish 


motive  in  love  of  trade  that  keeps  off  war  in  order  that 
trade  may  continue,  is  a  sufficient  thing  to  keep  up  trade 
for.  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  a  reference  to 
what  can  be  done  toward  peace,  for  I  have  talked  all 
over  the  country  on  that  subject  till  those  of  my  audi- 
ence who  are  American  citizens  are  tired  of  it  (*No, 
no') ;  but  I  believe  that  we  must  have  some  solution 
of  the  problem  that  arises  and  some  escape  in  the  future 
from  the  burden  that  is  imposed  by  this  increasing 
armament  of  nations.  And  you  will  never  have  the 
solution  until  vou  have  furnished  some  means  of  cer- 
tainly  and  honorahly  settling  every  international  con- 
troversy, whether  of  honor  or  vital  interest,  by  a  court 
upon  which  all  nations  may  rely.  And  if,  as  I  believe, 
meetings  like  this  stimulate  the  desire  and  the  deter- 
mination to  reach  some  such  result,  I  hope  they  may 
continue  year  after  year  until  the  dawn  of  permanent 
peace  shall  be  with  us." 


Sweden's  Attitude  Toward  Russia. 

-By  Professor  Torlld  W.  Arnoldson. 

ANTI-KL:88IAX  agitation  IX  SWEDEN,  HEADED  BY  DK. 
SVEN  HEDIX  AND  PROF.  POXTl'S  FAHLBECK,  IS  CHKCKKD 
BY  THE  SANE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  WHICH 
ARRANGES  FOR  A  FRIENDLY  MEETING  BETWEEN  THE 
KING  AND  THE  CZAR. — THE  KING  RECEIVES  THE  EXEC- 
ITJVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SWEDISH  PEACE  SOCIETY  IN 
IMHVATE  AUDIENCE. 

The  advocates  of  militarism  in  Sweden  have  recently 
made  a  tremendous  eflPort  to  arouse  the  people  against 
Bussia.  According  to  these  martial  patriots,  the  latter 
country  is  constantly  plotting  the  conquest  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula.  Therefore,  when  the  new  radical 
parliament  refused  to  add  another  ironclad  to  the* 
Swedish  navy  a  popular  subscription  was  launched,  and 
the  money  thus  collected  offered  to  the  government  as  a 
direct  gift  of  the  people.  The  agitation  was  carried 
into  the  humblest  classes  of  society.  Even  the  widow's 
mite  was  accepted — thtf  saving  of  one  cup  of  coffee  per 
day — and  an  old  Laplander  is  said  to  have  killed  one  of 
his  reindeer  and  offered  its  hide  as  his  contribution  to 
the  battleship  fund. 

This  anti-Bussian  campai^rn  was  championed  by  Prof. 
Pontus  Fahlbeck,  who  openly  advocated  a  political  alli- 
ance with  Germany  against  England  and  Russia,  and 
Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  the  famous  explorer  of  inner  Asia, 
who  in  his  pamphlet,  "A  Word  of  Warning,*'  so  viciously 
attacked  the  eastern  'barbarian''  that  his  generous  host 
and  patron,  the  Eussian  Emperor,  was  constrained  to 
exclude  him  from  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  of 
which  he  had  been  an  honored  member.  The  pamphlet 
proved  so  much  the  more  dangerous  to  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  Sweden,  as  it  was  speedily 
translated  into  German  under  the  title  ^*Ein  Warriung^- 
ruf,''  and  published  by  the  noted  Brockhaus  firm  in 
Leipzig,  accompanied  by  this  sensational  poster:  ''T^ie 
Russische  Gefahr.  In  Schweden  ueber  eine  Million 
Exemplare  verkauft!     50  Pf.'' 

In  his  latest  counter-pamphlet  ''Krigsfaran''  (The 
War  Danger) ,  Mr.  K.  P.  Arnoldson,  the  noted  Swedish 
peace  worker,  remarks  that  the  Russian  Minister  at 
Stockholm  must  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  pa- 
tience, especially  if  he  remembered  how  in  past  wars 
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Sweden  was  nearly  always  the  aggressor,  and  how  the 
Russians  used  to  pray  in  their  litany :  "May  a  merciful 
God  save  us  from  pest,  famine,  and  the  Swedes." 

In  the  same  brochure  we  find  a  quotation  from  a 
Gothenburg  leading  daily,  translated  from  the  Russian 
paper  Novoje  Vremja,  which  is  especially  interesting 
because  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  Russian  view  of  the 
situation.  The  article  is  written  by  an  ex-oflBcer  in  the 
Russian  navy,  and  in  all  earnestness  goes  to  show  that 
it  is  Russia  that  is  in  constant  danger  of  an  attack  from 
Sweden,  not  the  reverse.  The  writer  pretends  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  conditions  in  Sweden  and 
Finland.  He  thinks  that  the  latter  country  has  grad- 
ually developed  from  a  law-abiding  Russian  province 
to  an  irreconcilabJv  hostile  state  within  the  state,  and 
the  .Swedes,  thanks  to  numerous  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, have  developed  such  a  high  military  efficiency 
that  the  two  countries,  in  case  of  need,  could  muster  a 
combined  army  of  600,000  men,  ready,  on  short  notice, 
to  invade  Russia. 

The  danger,  if  not  the  injustice,  of  the  anti-Russian 
propaganda  in  Sweden  made  official  intervention  neces- 
sary. So  the  Swedish  government,  in  order  to  stay 
the  growing  excitement,  arranged  for  a  friendly  meet- 
ing between  the  King  and  the  Czar,  which  took  place 
in  the  Finnish  archipelago  on  the  24th  of  July  last. 
The  significance  of  this  meeting  is  officially  recognized 
by  the  following  communique  issued  by  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs : 

"The  visit  recently  paid  by  their  Majesties  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Sweden  to  their  Majesties  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Russia  has  been  of  a  purely  intimate 
character,  in  accord  with  the  express  wish  of  the  mon- 
archs.  At  the  same  time  the  meeting  afforded  a  wel- 
come opportunity  for  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  two 
countries  to  become  personally  acquainted  and  to  ex- 
change views  on  questions  of  common  interest  to  Sweden 
and  Russia.  On  both  sides  the  conviction  has  grown 
stronger  that  the  two  governments,  actuated  by  only 
peaceful  intentions,  are  both  firmly  resolved  to  exert 
themselves  to  knit  more  firmly  the  ties  of  friendship 
that  bind  the  two  neighboring  states  together.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  observed  on  both  sides  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  intention  to  venture  upon  political 
combinations  which  might  disturb  that  mutual  confi- 
dence which  is  so  necessary  for  a  good  understanding 
between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  nations.  Marked  by 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  in  close  conformity  with  the 
various  measures  taken  during  the  last  years  to  approach 
Sweden  and  Russia,  this  meeting  between  the  two  sov- 
ereigns and  their  ministers  gives  a  new  proof  of  the 
growing  friendship  between  the  two  countries,  which 
certainly  will  be  greeted  everywhere  with  satisfaction." 

This  official  .assurance  quickly  allayed  the  storm. 
Even  the  worst  Russophobians  in  the  press  began  to  say 
pleasant  things  about  the  '^prey-hungry  neighbor  in  the 
East."  Suddenly  it  was  as  though  Dr.  Hedin's  'TVord 
of  Warning"  had  never  existed. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  14th  of  August,  the  Swedish 
peace  workers  found  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  ^^overnmenf  s  -timely  and  wise  inter- 
ference, when  the  Swedish  Peace  Society,  through  its 
president,  Mr.  Carl  Sundblad,  and  secretary,  Mr.  Emil 
Larsson,  in  private  audience  presented  to  the  King  the 
following  address: 

"The   Executive   Committee  of  the   Swedish   Peace 


Society  begs  of  Your  Majesty  to  accept  its  warm  appre- 
ciation, homage,  and  gratitude  for  the  initiative  Your 
Majesty  has  taken  to  a  friendly  approach  between  our 
country  and  our  eastern  neighbor,  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  the  meeting  recently  held  in  the  Finnish 
archipelago  between  Your  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

"The  people  of  Sweden  desire  and  need  continued 
friendship  and  peace  with  all  their  neighbors,  not  the 
least  Russia,  and  are  therefore  grateful  to  their  King 
and  government  for  every  governmental  act  that  aims 
at  strengthening  and  affirming  old  ties  of  friendship, 
and  this  so  much  more  now,  as  such  strong  forces  are 
at  work  to  arouse  distrust,  misunderstanding,  nay,  hos- 
tile feelings,  between  us  and  our  neighbors." 

The  King  received  the  deputation  very  cordially.  He 
stated  that  personal  bonds  of  friendship  had  long  united 
him  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  declared  that  it  was 
his  firm  intention  to  maintain,  not  merely  good,  but 
friendly,  relations  with  all  neighbors,  not  the  least  Rus- 
sia. He  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  address,  and 
bade  the  deputation  present  his  hearty  greetings  and 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Swedish  iPeace  Society. 

University  of  Utah,  October  14,  1912. 


Work  of  the  Central  West  Department. 

By  Charles  E.  BeaU,  FieFd  Secretary. 

Since  reporting  last,  the  Field  Secretar}-  has  deliv- 
ered, among  other  addresses,  the  following:  Before  the 
Third  Unitarian  Church  of  Chicago,  "Heroism,  Past 
and  Future;"  at  a  union  meeting  in  the  Chicago  Lawn 
M.  E.  Church,  "Toward  Comradeship;"  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  "Types 
of  Patriotism :  The  Obsolescent  and  the  A¥orthy ;"  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School 
(held  in  Mandel  Hall,  University  of  Chicago),  *TVTiat 
Is  Worth  Your  Life?"  At  the  Tower  Hill  Woman's 
Congress  at  Portage,  Wis.,  the  Field  Secretary's  theme 
was  "The  Upward  Climb."  The  Baroness  von  Suttner 
and  Dn  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  were  the  principal  speakers 
at  this  Congress.  At  the  October  16  meeting  of  the 
Men's  League  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Evening  Club 
(held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Citv  Club),  the  Peace  Secre- 
tary told  "Why  Pacifists  Are  Hopeful,"  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Neighborhood  House  Woman's  Club  his  line 
of  thought  was  'Teace  Inevitable." 

The  Chicago  Peace  Secretary  and- his  family  spent  a 
delightful  and  invigorating  summer  vacation  in  their 
cottage  in  the  White  Mountains.  Meantime,  the  oflSce 
was  in  charge  or  the  efficient  office  secretary.  Miss  Louise 
C.  Lindquist.  As  much  as  possible  of  the  purely  routine 
and  mechanical  work  for  the  coming  year  was  performed 
during  the  summer.  Moreover,  the  quiet  time  was  used 
for  the  preparation  of  new  lecture  material. 

During  the  early  summer  the  Chicago  Peace  Society 
issued  a  report,  containing  forty  pages  of  printed  mat- 
ter, besides  eight  pictures. 

The  Oranite  Monthly  (Concord,  N.  H.),  in  its  Sep- 
tember number,  published  an  article  on  ^^illiam  Ladd, 
the  Apostle  of  Peace,"  written  bv  the  Field  Secretary. 

The  local  office  recently  was  honored  and  gladdened 
by  the  presence  of  Hon.  (jeorge  E.  Roberts,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  present  Chicago  Peace  Society.     An- 
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other  welcome  visitor,  earlier  in  the  year,  was  Mr.  R.  L. 
Melendy,  now  of  Trout  Lake,  Washington,  who  served 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  in 
1909. 

The  Peace  Committee  of  the  Hamilton  Club  presented 
a  resume  of  its  work  for  publication  in  the  report  of  said 
club,  which  was  issued  in  the  late  spring.  The  summary 
was  a  model  one,  as  one  might  expect  from  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Morris,  chairman  of  the  Peace  Conmiittee.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Methven  is  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  for 
this  year.  Other  clubs  would  do  well  to  emulate  the 
Hamilton  Club  in  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee 
and  undertaking  real  work  for  a  better  civilization 

President  Charles  A.  Blanchard,  of  Wheaton  College, 
prepared  a  special  Peace  Sunday  sermon,  which  appeared 
in  the  September-October  number  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace.  Among  other  printed  sermons  prepared  for 
similar  purposes  were  two  preached  by  Bev.  Clyde  Mc- 
Gee,  a  member  of  the  local  Peace  Society. 

Mr.  Maurice  S.  Kuhns,  secretary  of  the  Safeguard 
Account  Company,  auditor  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society, 
who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Emerson  College 
of  Oratory,  Boston,  is  rendering  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  by  his  elocutionary  interpretation  of  Kennedy's 
'The  Terrible  Meek." 

On  September  13,  Sir  George  Reid,  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner for  Australia  at  London,  was  in  this  city.  His 
address  before  the  Press  Club  was  a  ringing  appeal  for 
world  peace. 

For  the  eighth  year,  Mr.  Leroy  A.  Goddard,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  has  oifered  prizes  aggre- 
gating one  hundred  dollars,  to  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  Williamson  county,  Illinois.  The  subjects 
suggested  for  the  orations  are  peace  subjects. 

The  local  office  has  furnished  material  for  the  1913 
Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac,  It  has  also  provided  a 
bibliography  of  the  peace  movement  for  the  Chicago 
Public  liibrary.  It  likewise  gave  assistance  to  the  editor 
of  the  Hamilionian  in  the  preparation  of  a  special  peace 
article  for  its  October  number. 

The  foreign  delegates  to  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
gress of  Chambers  of  Commerce  visited  Chicago  in  their 
tour  of  the  country.  With  characteristic  generosity  the 
business  men  extended  their  hospitality  to  the  distin- 
guished visitors.  The  elaborate  program  of  entertain- 
ment culminated  in  a  brilliant  banquet  in  the  gold  room 
of  the  Congress  Hotel.  Mr.  T.  Edward  Wilder,  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Ipcal  Peace  Society,  presided.  A  let- 
ter of  greeting  from  the  pacifist  organization  was  read 
at  the  banquet,  and  the  speeches  were  so  many  pleas  for 
international  peace  and  goodwill. 

The  fall  work  of  the  local  peace  office  has  opened  more 
encouragingly  than  in  any  previous  year.  More  calls 
for  sendee  and  requests  for  addresses  and  literature 
have  been  received  than  ever  before.  Some  of  the  en- 
gagements reach  ahead  to  next  April. 

The  autumnal  activities  have  been  devoted  largely  to 
preparations  for  the  visit  of  the  Baroness  von  Suttner. 
It  was  in  Chicago  that  the  plans  for  the  American  lec- 
ture tour  of  the  Baroness  first  took  shape,  and  perhaps 
in  no  other  portion  of  the  country  have  the  clubs  and 
colleges  so  generally  and  generously  availed  themselves 
of  the  services  of  this  noble  woman  as  here.  On  the  18th 
of  June  the  Baroness  reached  Chicago  en  route  for  the 
Pacific  coast.     President  Ooddard  and  the  secretary  ex- 


tended greetings  in  behalf  of  the  local  society.  On  July 
12,  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  Baroness  spoke.  Informally  she  was 
the  guest  of  the  executive  committee  at  its  regular 
monthly  luncheon  in  September.  Of  the  public  recep- 
tion tendered  by  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  to  the  Baron- 
ess in  the  Art  Institute,  of  the  conferring  of  Honoi-ary 
Life  Membership,  of  her  itinerary  in  the  city  and  vicin- 
ity, of  her  appearance  before  clubs,  universities,  labor 
audiences  and  churches,  etc.,  etc.,  our  next  report  must 
tell. 

30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


CENTRAL-WEST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMBRICAN   PBACB  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

CHARLES  E.  BEALS,  Director, 

30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMBRICAN   PEACE   SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

JAMES  L.  TRYON,  Director, 

-31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Man. 

NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

8TATB8  or  NEW   YORK  AND  NJEW  JRK8EY 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Director, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMBRICAN   PBACB  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE. 

ROBERT  C.  ROOT,   Director, 

•  • 

O.  T.  Johnson  Boilding,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

so.  ATLANTIC  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  50CIBTY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

J.  J.  HALL,  Director, 

1201  Empire  BIdg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

313  Colorado  Bld^M  Wa8hln8:toii,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mi-8.  F'nnnie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Mnrlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Bartlett,  2624  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Cliarles  E.  Beals,  30  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Unyiuond  L.  Bridgmnn,  State  House,  Boston. 

E.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jnmaiea  Plain,  Mass. 

Mi^  Anna  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

I'rof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  O.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  8G5  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Re^.  €^rge  L.  Mason,  Holdemess,  .N.  H. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  29A  Beacoa  St,  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  39  Newbury  St,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norrls,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centra,  Mass. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Spernheimj  Greenville,  Miss. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Peace  Society  of  Southern  California, 

619  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President 

liobert  C.  Root,  Secretary. 
Section:  The  Redlanda  Peace  Society, 

William  C.  Allen,  President 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Covelle,  Secretary. 
The  Peace  Society  of  Northern  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President. 

Robert  C.   Root,   Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Governor  William  Spry,  President 
•     J.  M.  SJodahl,  Secretary. 
The  New  York  Italian  Peace  Society. 

Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 

Glovanl  Danlele,  Secretary,  2046  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wilbur  Flsk  Gord^f-,  President 

Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Secretary. 
The  Cleveland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

T.  S.  McWIIllams,  D.  D.,  President 

D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 


The  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Olmsted,  President 

Frank  F.  Williams,   Secretary. 
State  of  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 

Mrs.  n.  P.  Fish,  4706  Fourteenth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Sec. 
The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President. 

Charles  B.  Reals.  Secretary. 
The  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Theodore  Marburg,  President. 

Edward  C.  Wilson.  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D.,  President 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 
The  Georgia  Peace  Society,  1201  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 

Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  Oregon  Peace  Society,  Oregonlan  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore 

Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 

William  H.  GalvanI,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Raeburn  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
The  New  York  Peace  Society,  607  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Andrew  Carnegie,  President 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 

William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 
German-American  Peace  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St 

Heinrlch  Abeles,  Secretary,  326  East  8Gth  St 
The  Maine  Peace  Society,  95  Exchange  Street,  Portland. 

George  L.  Crosman,  President 

George  E.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Derry  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N,  H, 

Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  President 

Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 
The  Nebraska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Prof.  George  E.  Howard,  President. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  President 

F.  L.  Siddons,  Secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  Providence,  R.  T. 

Charles  SIsson,  President 

Robert  P.  GIfford,  Secretary. 
The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati, 

583  Consldlne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  B.  Meacham,  President 

G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Vermont  Peace  Society,  Montpeller,  Vt 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  President 
Harrison  J.  Conant,  Secretary. 

Auxiliaries: 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President 

Orman  Emery,  Secretary. 
The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOaETY. 


PRE8IDCMT : 

Senatob  Theodobe  E.  Bubton,  Wasbington,  D.  G. 


SECBETABY  : 

t^ENJAMiN  F.  Tbueblood,  Ck>lorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


TBEA8  UBEB  I  EXECUTIVE  DIBECTOB  : 

Geo. W.White,  National  Metropolitan  Bank,  Washington,  D.  0.  Arthub  D.  Cali^  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AUDITOB : 

EowABO  Whjte,  Expert  Accountant, 
Ck>lorado  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


VICE-PBESIDENTB  : 

iHon.  John  W.  Poster,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  287  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

J4n»--Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  111. 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joshua  L.  Bally,  32  S.  15th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Wlnthrop  Centre,  Me. 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  45  Boutwell  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Bowles,  30  Eoun  Machi,  MIta  Shiba,  Tokyo, 

Japan. 
Pres.  S.  P.  Brooks,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 
Deah  Charles  R.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Brown,  President  New  York  University,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  2  East  91st  St,  New  York. 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sefiora  Angela  O.  C.  de  Costa.  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina.  * 
George  L.  Crosman,  Portland,  Me. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Everett  O.  Fisk,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Milton,  Mass. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Belton  Gilreath,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Edwin  Glnn,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  LL.  D.,  Newcastle,  Pa. 
Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  Citra,  Fla. 
Prof.  George  E.  Howard,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesvllle,  Ohio. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  New  York  City. 
Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
Hon.  Sumner  I.  Kimball,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Boston,  Mass. 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  29  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
President  S.  C.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  South  Carolina, 

Columbia,  S.C. 
Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Mozom,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
William  A.  Mowry,  LL.D.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
L.  H.  Pillsbury,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 
Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hon.  James  Brown  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Spray,  Sallda,  Colo. 
Governor  William  Spry,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  Me. 
Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Pres.  C.  P.  Thwlng,  D.  D.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Dr.  James  Wallace,  167  Lincoln  Ave.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  LL.D.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
Charles  F.  Whaley,  110  Olympic  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  Athens,  Ga. 
Rev.  A.  E.  WInship,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Pres.  Mary  E.  WooUey,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

0IBECT0B8  AT  LABQE  *. 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  W.  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  B.  Browne,  Washington,  D.C. 

George  W.  Kirchwey,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

E^ugeue  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.C. 

Thomas  Raebum  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BEPBESENTATIVE  0IBBCT0B8  : 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  85  Devonshire  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Knowles  Cooper,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  1419  No.  State  St,  Chicago,  111. 

William  I.  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pn. 

Theodore  Marburg,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rodney  W.  Roundy,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  H.  Short,  007  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

William  W»  Thayer,  Concord,  N.  H. 

James  L.  Tryon,  81  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Robert  Watchom,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Arthur  L.  Weatherly,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Frank  F.  Williams,  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EZBCUTiVE  oommitteb: 

Hon.  Theodore  B.  Burton,  ew  offUHo,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  ew  officio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  W.  White,  ex  officio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Arthur  Deerin  Call,  ew  officio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Washington,  D.C. 
Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hon.  Samuel  McCall,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Pnblicatlons  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Teaching  of  Hirtonriiithe  Public  Sehoolg  with  Befar- 
ence  toWar  and  Peace.— Report  of  a  oommittee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Bnsso-Japanese  War.— 48  pages  and 

cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

War  TTnnecessary  and  TTnchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones, 
LL.  B.  Third  edition,  20  pages.  5  cts.  each ;  $8.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

Economic  Facts  for  Practical  People.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Price  $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Limitation  of  Armaments.— The  position  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague  Conference.  By  Edwin  D.  Mead.  28 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Bemamin  F. 

Tnieblood.     Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $8.60  per  hundred. 

The  Mission  of  the  TTnit^  States  of  America  in  the  Cause  of 

Peace.— By  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Address  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  June 
12,  1909.    20  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A 
valuable  compendium  of  statistics,  arguments,  facts,  etc 
26  pages.    Price  6  cts. ;  $4.00  per  hundred. 

A  Solenm  Beview  of  the  Custom  of  War.— By  Noah  Worces- 
ter, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published  in 
1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Djrmond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 
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What  the  Peace  Movement  Is. 

Hardly  had  the  editor  of  this  paper  set  foot  on  his 
native  soil,  on  returning  from  the  Geneva  Peace  Con- 
gress, when  he  was  met  with  the  challenge:  "Well, 
yonr  Peace  Congress  proved  a  failure,  didn't  it?  You 
did  not  prevent  the  Balkan  war,"  and  the  speaker 
looked  particularly  satisfied  with  this  poser.  Worse 
still,  a  member  of  the  Peace  Congress  itself  was  heard 
to  say  after  its  close,  "The  Peace  Congress  has  been  a 
joke.  War  has  followed  it  immediately."  A  number 
of  newspapers  have  indulged  in  similar  railleries  at 
the  supposed  expense  of  the  peace  societies,  some  of 
them  half  in  joke,  others  seemingly  in  all  seriousness. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  who  thus  criticise  or 
mock  have  no  conception,  or  only  a  vague  concep- 
tion, of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  peace  organiza- 
tions. It  would  be  fine  work,  certainly,  if  these  socie- 
ties could  step  in  and  prevent  hostilities  after'  mobili- 
zation of  armies  and  fleets  had  begun  and  the  leashes 
of  passion  let  go.  but  that  is  not  what  they  were  or- 


ganized for,  and  no  attempt  by  any  one  of  them  in 
this  direction  has  ever  met  with  any  success. 

The  purpose  of  the  peace  movement  is,  funda- 
mentally, twofold:  First,  to  educate  and  transform 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  na- 
tions and  their  mutual  obligations;  to  show  the  essen- 
tial character  of  war,  its  inherent  iniquity  and  sav- 
agery, its  destructiveness  and  degrading  influence  on 
peoples,  it.s  inefficiency  and  futility  as  a  means  of  ad- 
jasfing  conlroversieg;  and,  second,  to  promote  the 
establishment,  by  the  governments,  of  international 
inRtitulions  and  methods  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
differences,  the  conclusion  of  treatifts  of  arbitration, 
the  establishment  of  international  courts  of  justice, 
a  parliament  of  nations,  etc.,  such  as  will  remove  all 
excuse  for  war  by  furnishing  an  adequate  substitute 
for  it. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  peace  movement  has 
done  it.s  work  and  had  its  remarkable  success.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  movement,  since  its 
organization  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  has  been 
most  influential  in  preventing  wars  and  lessening 
their  number,  not  by  rushing  info  the  arena  when 
blood  was  up  and  hostilities  beginning,  but  by  stead- 
ily pointing  out  a  better  way  and  more  sensible  means 
of  dealing  with  dilutes,  by  helping  to  remove  inter- 
national misunderstandings,  by  securing  the  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes,  by  the  promotion  of  international 
respect  and  forbearance,  and  of  a  general  world  con- 
science which  is  more  and  more  demanding  the  ap- 
plication of  moral  principles  and  of  law  to  interna- 
tional affairs  as  well  as  to  private  affairs.  No  other 
moral  movement  of  the  past  centuTy  has  so  much  to 
its  credit  in  this  larger  way  as  the  peace  movement, 
as  the  numerous  cases  of  actual  arbitration,  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Hague  Conferences,  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  bear  witness. 
This  movement  goes  steadily  on  widening  and  deep- 
ening, in  spite  of  occasional  wars  growing  out  of  the 
old  ideas  of  national  honor  and  the  old  pre,iudices 
and  hatreds  still  surviving  from  the  past,  and  such 
conflagrations  as  those  which  have  been  witne&sed  in 
the  last  two  years,  whose  causes  are  many  generations 
old,  are  only  incidentally  related  to  it. 

The  trouble  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  that  no 
peace  work  has  been  done  there.  The  ideas,  policies 
and  methods  of  the  pacifists  have  been  practically  un- 
known both  to  the  Turkish  government  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  ip  the  Balkan  peoples,  which 
have  been  ruled  as  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  hence 
grown  exa.=^erated  and  turbulent.  What  is  going  on 
is  nothing  but  the  natural  fruit  of  a  regime  of  vio- 
lence and  oppression  such  as  the  world  has  probably 
nowhere  elsie  seen — a  regime  which  bos  been  kept  in 
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place  and  protected  for  selfish  ends  by  the  European 
powers,  whose  spirit  of  greed  and  empire  has  sur- 
vived so  conspicuously  in  its  dealings  with  that 
region,  in  spite  of  their  progress  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  pacifists  in  dealing 
ivith  each  other. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  cannot  be  expected 
under  such  conditions.  The  pacifists,  who  have  been 
so  far  a  comparatively  small  folk  and  have  not  had 
the  means  with  which  to  push  their  propajganda  into 
many  parts  of  the  worid,  are  therefore  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  breaking  down  of  peace  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  The  failure  to  keep  .the  peace 
must  be  charged  to  the  imperialism  which  has  domi- 
nated that  section  and  to  the  European  powers  who 
have  iniquitously  maintained  it  for  their  own  ends. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  no  peace  there  to  break  down. 
What  has  existed  for  long  generations  has  been 
essentially  war,  in  its  deepest  spirit  and  essence.  The 
smoldering  fires  have  at  last  burst  forth  into  a  raging 
conflagration  and  are  wasting  and  consuming  the 
land.  And  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present 
conflict  may  be,  there  can  never  be  a  real  and  assured 
peace  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  until  it  is  imbued  with 
the  principles  and  policies  which  the  pacifists  have 
been  promulgating  for  nearly  a  century,  namely,  the 
right  of  peoples  freely  to  dispose  of  themselves,  the 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  international  af- 
fairs, the  substitution  of  mutual  race  respect  and 
confidence  for  contempt,  abuse  and  distrust.  The 
sooner  the  powers  of  Euroj>e  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  learn  this,  the  better  for  their 
bwn  security  and  honor  and  for  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  peace  party  of  the 
world  will  continue  its  propaganda  in  behalf  of  these 
principles  and  the  new  international  order  which  will 
be  their  legitimate  fruit  until  love  is  substituted  for 
hatred  and  law  for  lawlessness  between  all  peoples 
and  governments. 


The  Inherent  Weakness  of  Militarism. 

One  of  the  most  striking  lessons  of  the  war  now 
raging  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  that  of  the  inherent 
weakness  and  destructiveness  of  militarism.  The  les- 
son, however,  did  not  need  to  be  taught  again.  History 
is  full  of  it.  All  of  the  military  kingdoms  and  empires 
in  the  past  perished  either  by  reason  of  the  jealousies 
and  dissensions  which  sprung  naturally  up  within  them, 
the  hostilities  engendered  by  them  outside  of  their  bor- 
ders, or  l)ecau8e  of  the  internal  corruptions  and  rotten- 
ness which  are  the  fruit  of  the  system.  The  harvest  is 
sometimes  long  delayed,  but  it  always  comes  in  the  end. 

One  hardly  needs  to  allude  to  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  Turkish  imperialism  and  militarism  as  if  it  were  a 
strange  thing.  The  collapse  would  have  occurred  long 
ago  but  for  the  support  thrown  around  the  ''sick  man" 
by  certain  European  powers. 

But  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  noted  is  the  helplessness 
of  Europe,  in  spite  of  her  great  military  and  naval 


establishments,  in  the  presence  of  the  situation  in  the 
Xear  East.  The  European  powers,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Hague  Conventions,  were  solemnly  pledged  to  try 
to  prevent  the  conflict  which  has  occurred,  but  they 
were  so  blinded  and  paralyzed  by  their  own  greed  and 
selfishness,  so  lulled  into  inactivity  by  the  sense  of  secur- 
ity given  them  by  their  great  armaments,  and  so  tram- 
meled by  their  mutual  suspicions  and  fears  that  they 
seem  not  to  have  known  that  the  storm  was  at  hand. 
How  to  proceed  after  it  had  burst,  they  seem  to  have 
had  no  idea.  Their  diplomatic  pourparlers  as  to  what 
they  should  do  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  have  been 
pitiable  in  the  extreme.  They  have  been  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  their  great  military  establishments  and  the 
spirit  behind  these.  At  the  moment  of  this  writing,  in- 
stead of  unitedly  attempting  to  do  something  to  induce 
the  allies  and  Turkey  to  cease. fighting,  they  are  appar- 
ently dividing  into  two  camps,  the  Triple  Alliance  on 
one  side  and  the  Triple  Entente  on  the  other.  The  re- 
sult of  this,  if  it  really  takes  place,  will  be  to  prolong 
the  war  and  the  awful  suiferings  from  famine  and  dis- 
ease which  are  following  in  its  wake.  If  in  this  situa- 
tion the  long-talked-of  general  war  in  Europe  does  not 
occur,  it  will  be  next  to  a  miracle.  Xone  of  the  na- 
tions want  this  war.  Indeed,  they  are  all  anxious  to 
avoid  it,  though  they  are  one  and  all  pursuing  policies 
which,  if  continued,  make  it  inevitable.  Even  if  the 
powers  of  Europe  come  to  some  agreement  and  act  in 
common,  it  seems  almost  sure  that  thev  will  take  such 
a  course  in  regard  to  the  Turkish  power  as  will  leave 
the  seeds  of  future  war  widely  sown  in  the  peninsula. 
Militarism  is  a  deadly  upas  tree. 

The  Balkan  war  is  the  final  condemnation,  not  only 
of  the  Turkish  imperialism  and  militarism  which  has 
broken  down  with  internal  decay,  but  also  of  the  whole 
system  of  European  militarism  which  has  rendered  the 
governments  of  Europe  powerless  to  lift  a  hand  to  do  a 
good  deed  at  a  very  critical  moment.  If  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  Europe  would  only  open  their  eyes  and 
use  a  little  historic  sense,  they  would  immediately  dis- 
cover that  until  they  abandon  their  present  rivalry  and 
begin  in  good  faith  to  reduce  their  armies  and  navies 
and  to  act  like  sane  men,  Europe  will  continue  to  suffer 
from  periodic  war  scares,  or,  worse  still,  from  bloody 
and  desolating  conflicts  like  that  which  is  now  ravaging 
the  Balkan  peninsula. 


The  Anglo-Qerman  Understanding 

Conference. 

We  estimate  that  there  are  today  over  three  hundred 
international  organizations,  and  that  during  the  year 
1912  there  have  been  approximately  one  hundred  and 
thirty  international  conferences.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant  of  these  gatherings   was   the   Anglo-German 
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Uuderstanding  Conference^  held  at  the  London  Quild- 
hall,  October  30,  31,  and  November  1,  including  lead- 
ing publicists  from  England  and  Germany. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Sir  Thomas  Crosby, 
lord  mayor  of  London.  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  Britain's 
former  ambassador  to  Berlin,  served  as  the  British 
president,  and  Count  von  Leyden  as  the  German  presi- 
dent. The  keynote  of  the  conference  was  sounded  by 
the  lord  mayor  in  his  opening  address,  in  which  he  said 
that  as  the  head  of  the  greatest  city  the  world  had  ever 
known,  he  was  glad  to  open  a  conference  on  peace  and 
the  promotion  of  good-will  among  the  nations.  He 
suggested  that  the  conference  might  well  be  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  European  governments.  ^TV^ar,'*  he 
said,  "does  nobody  any  good  except  the  makers  of  in- 
strumenta  of  'destruction  and  the  tailors  who  make  the 
soldiers'  uniforms.*'  He  did  not  believe  that  any  great 
divergence  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  would 
ever  arise,  owing  to  the  close  racial  bonds  which  exist. 
"This  city,"  he  added,  "is  great  in  times  of  peace,  and 
it  is  peace  which  makes  it  great ;  it  is  peace  which  makes 
any  nation  great."  This  note  appeared  again  and  again. 
It  was  the  burden  of  the  addresses  of  the  presidents. 

In  behalf  of  the  German  community  of  London,  Dr. 
Ernst  Schuster  repeated  the  emphasis  by  adding  that 
friendship  between  Germany  and  England  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  platonic  solicitude — ^that  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  Prof.  Karl  Bathgen,  in  speaking  of  the 
commercial  and  economic  competition  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  reminded  his  hearers  that  England 
exports  more  goods  to  Germany  than  to  Bussia  and 
France  together;  that  the  existing  competition  between 
England  and  Germany  has  its  origin  in  natural  and 
necessary  causes;  that  no  war  can  destroy  the  economic 
forces  at  work  in  Germany,  such  as  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  geographical  position  of  the  country, 
any  more  than  a  war  could  destroy  the  importance  of 
England's  insular  position.  Sir  Charles  Macara's 
paper,  after  dealing  broadly  with  international  relation- 
ships, spoke  specifically  of  the  unbroken  peace  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain;  of  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  now  about  120,000,000  pounds  annually; 
of  the  irreparable  loss  to  both  nations  in  case  of  war; 
of  industry  as  international,  and  of  the  warm  cordiality 
he  had  found  in  Germany  toward  England.  Sir  Charles 
recommended  for  the  nations  a  policy  of  round-table 
discussions,  such  as  had  proved  so  efficacious  in  indus- 
trial disputes.  Sir  William  Mather  pointed  to  the  gains 
England  had  made  by  the  progress  of  German  engineer- 
ing, and  closed  by  urging  that  Germany  and  England 
shx>uld  unite  and  become  the  peacemakers  and  peace 
maintainers  of  the  world. 

Prominent  editors  from  both  countries,  discussing 
their  mutual  problems,  disapproved  of  any  conspiracy 
of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  in  respect  of 
foreign  affairs.  One  well-known  editor  granted  signifi- 
cantly that  "the  lively  anticipation  of  war,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  slop  over  into  the  real  thing,  is  quite  profit- 
able for  newspapers."  He  was  convinced  that  "the  press 
is  not  likely  to  throw  itself  against  a  strong  public  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  war ;"  but  he  added,  *1f  the  press  as 
a  whole  is  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace,  it  must  do  it  in 
time  of  peace  by  inculcating  a  peaceful  and  charitable 
view  of  foreign  nations,  by  dwelling  upon  the  tenden- 


cies which  make  for  peace  iiistead  of  stimulating  those 
which  make  for^war." 

Dr.  Trafz  asserted  that  every  cultivated  writer  in 
Germany  would  deem  it  sheer  madness  if  Germany 
should  make  offensive  war  against  England;  he  charac- 
terized the  conquest  of  English  colonial  possessions  as 
"a  stupid  dream."  Professor  Eickhoff,  president  of  the 
German  group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  re- 
called the  importance  of  America's  contention  at  the 
First  Hague  Conference  for  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea,  and  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  de- 
signed to  settle  the  questions  of  blockade  and  contra- 
band. The  professor  pointed  out  that  the  increase  of 
the  German  fieet  was  conditioned  only  by  the  necessity 
of  protecting  German  commerce,  and  that  so  soon  as  the 
principle  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  was 
established  the  reduction  of  armaments  would  become 
a  matter  of  practical  politics,  that  distrust  would  grad- 
ually disappear,  and  that  a  cordial  understanding  would 
become  possible  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
Sir  John  Macdonell,  Lord  Avebury,  Dr.  Spiecker,  Lord 
Weardale,  and  Sir  John  Brunner  were  but  a  few  of 
those  who  took  substantially  the  same  position;  where- 
upon a  resolution  offered  by  Lord  Avebury  in  favor  of 
making  private  property  at  sea  immune  from  capture 
was  passed. 

Sir  John  Macdonell  referred  in  a  letter  to  what  he 
calls  "Mahanism."  On  this  point  he  said:  "I  use  the 
term  in  no  offensive  sense.  The  skill,  knowledge,  acute- 
ness,  and  masterly  grasp  of  principles  by  the  American 
writer  must  strike  every  one;  but  unwittingly  he  has 
helped,  I  fear,  to  foster  a  spirit  which  regards  every 
concession  to  the  cause  of  peace  as  a  weakness  which, 
slurring  over  the  moral  issues  and  aspects  of  war,  dwells 
upon  its  technique,  and  would,  if  it  had  its  way,  revoke 
the  Declaration  of  Paris." 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  the  visitors  was  given  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  which  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Louis  Harcourt 
and  others  were  present.  The  members  of  the  confer- 
ence afterward  visited  Windsor  Castle  upon  invitation 
from  the  King. 

Our  feeling  at  this  distance  is  that  the  Anglo-German 
L^nderstanding  Conference  was,  by  its  representative 
character  and  by  its  intelligent  interpretation  of  modem 
Anglo-German  life,  a  most  effective  answer,  if  not  re- 
buke, to  the  military,  extravagant  and  pernicious  utter- 
ances of  Lord  Roberts  a  week  before  at  Manchester. 


Merchant  Ship  Should  Qo  First  Through 

the  Canal. 

Opposition  is  rapidly  developing  throughout  the 
country  to  the  proposition  to  send  a  warship  first 
through  the  Panama  Canal  when  it  is  opened.  Every 
consideration  of  propriety  and  of  our  national  leader- 
ship toward  a  larger  friendship  and  more  perfect  peace- 
ful co-operation  among  the  nations  demands  that  this 
international  waterway,  the  chief  function  of  which  is 
to  be  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  commerce  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  should  be  dedicated  in  a  way  to 
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lead  the  other  natioiiB  to  belieye  in  our  protestatioiis  of 
peaceful  intentions^  and  not  to  awaken  suspiciona  as  to 
the  uses  likely  to  be  made  of  our  enormous  nafinni^l 
power.  The  canal  ought  to  be  opened  by  the  passage 
through  it  first  of  a  merchant  vessel  or  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels.  We  hope  that  the  chambers  of  commeice^ 
boards  of  trade^  and  other  great  business  organizations, 
as  well  as  citizens  of  all  classes,  will  at  once  take  such 
action  as  will  let  the  Crovemment  know  the  will  of  the 
country  in  the  matter.  At  this  critical  moment  in  our 
history^  when  the  international  relations  and  inflnenoe 
of  the  nation  are  widening  in  every  direction,  it  will 
be  a  very  grave  mistake  to  open  the  canal  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  ship  of  war.  Such  a  vessel  symbolizes 
brute  force,  violence,  disunion  and  destruction.  What 
ought  to  be  symbolized  is  union,  co-operation,  frater- 
nity, moral  force,  trarle,  and  peace — ^principles  for  which 
our  National  Union  so  conspicuously  stands.  The  fol- 
lowing form  of  petition  is  suggested  for  the  use  of  those 
citizens  and  organizations  who  may  wish  to  join  in  an 
appeal  to  the  Government  that  the  new  waterway  may 
not,  even  by  indirection,  be  dedicated  to  the  waning 
system  of  war,  but  to  the  higher  and  larger  ideals  of  the 
nation,  and  the  new  and  greater  international  life  which 
is  hereafter  to  command  the  world.  The  petition  nuiy 
be  modified  in  any  way  to  suit  local  circumstances. 
When  signed  it  should  be  sent  to  your  Senator  and  Bep- 
resentative  in  Congress. 

To  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  ap- 
proaching. A  certain  symbolism  of  the  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  character  of  the  first  vessel  which  shall 
pass  through  the  canal.  That  this  symbolism  may  be 
one  of  international  peace  and  good-will,  your  petition- 
ers pray  that  the  vessel  thus  honored  shall  be  a  messen- 
ger of  peace;  that  it  shall  be  a  merchant  ship  of  the 
United  States. 

The  main  function  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  one  of 
peace.  It  is  to  link  nations  more  closely  by  bonds  of 
travel  and  of  commerce.  To  symbolize  this  purpose 
should  be  chosen  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  activities  of 
peace,  one  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  bound 
to  or  from  the  shores  of  this  nation;  one  which  shall 
bear  the  friendliness  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  nations  of  the  world,  wherever  its  course  may  tend. 

These  purposes  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
fitly  symbolized  by  a  ship  of  war,  however  great  her  ex- 
cellence and  however  perfect  her  equipment.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  vessels  may  be  a  necessity  in  an  age  in 
which  international  war  is  still  legalized  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  differences.  But  the  people  of 
the  Republic  wish  not  to  glorify  this  necessity-  They 
wish  that  war  may  be  made  the  last,  and  not  the  first, 
resort  when  international  problems  arise.  At  the  best, 
the  warship  harks  backward  to  the  history  of  the  past, 
while  the  ship  of  travel  and  conmierce  points  forward 
to  our  nation's  ideals  of  the  future. 


This  great  democracy  will  find  its  future  greatness  not 
in  conquest,  not  even  in  self-defense  against  would-be 
conquerors,  but  in  friendly  co-operation,  the  brother- 
hood of  men  and  nations,  the  ennobling  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  in  increasing  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  human  life. 


A  Syllabus 
of  Lectures. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation  (29A 
Beacon  street,  Boston)  is  sending  out 
the  following  circular  notice,  to  which 
we  call  special  attention: 

Nothing  more  impressive,  more  thorough,  or  more 
hopeful  bearing  upon  the  great  movement  for  the  sup- 
planting of  the  present  war  system  of  nations  by  the  sys- 
tem of  law  and  reason  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  has  ever  been  published  than  the  Syllabus  of 
Lectures  on  International  Conciliation  given  at  Stanford 
University  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Prof. 
Edward  B.  Krehbiel,  which  is  just  issued  by  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  in  Boston.     The  work  was  originally 
prepared  as  a  syllabus  for  the  use  of  the  students  of 
Stanford  University  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on 
this  subject  given  by  the  authors  during  the  last  two 
university  years,  the  material  being  arranged  solely  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  hundred  students  from  the  upper 
classes  of  the  university.    The  interest  shown  in  the 
courses  by  the  students,  and  in  copies  of  the  syllabus 
coming  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  leading  peace 
workers  of  the  country,  was  so  deep  that  Dr.  Jordan  and 
Professor  Krehbiel  have  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
syllabus,  and  it  is  now  given  to  teachers  and  the  public 
in  a  solid,  paper-covered  volume  of  180  pages.    Nothing 
could  reveal  more  strikingly  the  wonderful  advance  of 
the  peace  movement  in  our  time,  the  variety  and  breadth 
of  the  interests  now  involved  in  it,  the  searching  and 
scientific  character  of  the  study  being  devoted  to  it,  or 
the  wealth  of  its  literature.    The  history  of  warfare,  the 
evils  of  war,  the  historical  background  of  the  present 
peace  movement,  the  beginnings  of  a  world  legislature, 
the  beginnings  of  a  world  judiciary,  the  conditions  tend- 
ing to  promote  international  amity,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  peace  are  brought  out  in  this  syllabus  of 
tliirty-seven  lectures,  with  their  various  sub-titles,  in  a 
manner  never  done  before.    The  value  of  the  syllabus 
for  the  professors   in  other  universities  and   colleges 
wkere  similar  instruction  is  rapidly  being  organized  will 
prove  no  greater  than  its  value  for  lecturers  and  teach- 
ers everywhere  who  in  various  ways  are  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  treatment  of  this  commanding  cause.    It 
is  an  inexhaustible  magazine  of  argument  and  reference 
for  peace  workers  in  every  field  of  the  movement.    No- 
where else  perhaps  has  the  literature  of  the  movement 
been  so  thoughtfully  collected  and  so  well  classified,  and 
the   work  should   be   in  every   public  and  university 
library  to  meet  the  needs  of  students.    Dr.  Jordan  and 
Professor  Krehbiel  have  rendered  a  notable  service  to 
every  worker  for  the  great  cause  to  which  they  are  them- 
selves 80  constantly  and  intelligently  devoted.    The  syl- 
labus will  be  sent  by  the  World  Peace  Foundation  by 
mail  for  $1.00  to  any  address. 
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Libraries  and  ^^  *^®  meeting  of  the  New  York 

the  Peace  Library  Club  in  the  Broadway  Taber- 

Movement.  ^^^^^^    ^^    November    14,    President 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia;  Prof.  Von  No6, 
of  the  TJniversity  of  Chicago;  Paul  Brockett,  of  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  Prof.  Samuel  T.  Button,  of 
Columbia,  discussed  the  relations  of  libraries  to  the 
Peace  Movement.  It  was  urged  that  all  libraries  should 
be  supplied  with  the  literature  of  the  movement  and 
that  this  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  accessible 
to  all.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Butler,  in 
speaking  of  the  standard  by  which  work  for  peace  should 
be  judged,  gave '  the  following  illustration  of  what  a 
private  organization  may  accomplish : 

You  will  remember  that  in  1911  there  was  grave  fric- 
tion in  Europe,  and  two  countries,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, were  said  to  have  been  on  the  brink  of  open  hos- 
tilities. At  the  height  of  the  newspaper  controversy 
on  the  subject  and  bitterness  of  feeling  that  distin- 
guished gentleman,  Lord  Haldane,  the  British  Minister 
of  War,  made  an  address  before  Oxford  University  on 
'The  German  People.'^  He  had  been  a  student  in  a 
German  university.  The  subject  attracted  instant  atten- 
tion. Here  was  the  Minister  of  War  going  to  speak  on 
the  German  people,  and  at  such  a  time.  You  can  imag- 
ine the  interest  aroused.  Lord  Haldane  gave  his  ad- 
dress. Those  who  heard  him  heard  a  philosophical,  in- 
teresting, even  affectionate,  address  on  the  Germans.  It 
showed  sympathy  and  understanding  of  them,  and  there 
was  not  a  word  of  hostile  comment  in  it. 

Not  a  newspaper  in  Germany  mentioned  it,  and  very 
few  of  the  English  papers  gave  any  of  it  to  the  public. 
A  society  with  an  eye  on  just  such  a  thing  at  that  criti- 
cal time  saw  at  once  the  importance  and  far-reaching 
effect  that  such  a  talk  from  the  Minister  of  War  would 
have.  It  telegraphed  to  Lord  Haldane  and  obtained  his 
permission  to  have  it  translated  into  German.  It  was 
printed,  and  within  a  very  short  time  it  had  been  sent 
to  300,000  carefully  selected  addresses  in  all  parts  of  the 
German  Empire.  It  went  to  public  officials,  to  bankers, 
to  organization  officers,  and  to  many  other  persons.  The 
newspapers  took  it  up,  and  many  editorial  comments 
were  printed  upon  it.  In  England  it  had  a  reflex  ac- 
tion, and  all  this  had  its  effect. 

I  am  entirely  sure  that  that  one  act  did  more  to  re- 
lieve the  tension  and  bring  about  better  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  than  anything  that  could  have 
been  done  by  an  official  act. 


Universities 
and  Peace. 


A  most  important  discussion  on 
"Universities  and  Peace  and  Friend- 
ship" took  place  at  Manchester  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England,  last  month.  It  was  participated 
in  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  Dr.  Estlin  Carpenter,  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  and  others.  Dr.  Murray  pointed  out 
that  the  great  strength  of  the  cause  of  peace  is  the  fact 
that  all  thoughtful  men  are  on  its  side.  Dr.  Carpenter 
suggested  the  establishment  of  chairs  for  instruction  in 
industrial  and  commercial  development  and  the  history 


of  peace.  He  urged  that  the  fighting  instinct  should 
be  taught  to  find  its  object  in  ignorance,  want,  disease, 
and  crime.  Every  graduate  should  understand  the  facts 
at  the  bottom  of  our  civilization,  and  be  taught  the  sig- 
nificance of  modem  trade  and  the  mutual  interdepend- 
ence of  classes  and  states.  Education  relations,  he  de- 
clared, make  the  strongest  ties.  Canon  Scott  Holland, 
of  St.  Paulas,  London,  declared  that  war  is  excluded 
from  the  horizon  of  a  university.  There  is  no  room  for 
jealousy  or  competition  in  the  world  of  scholarship.  In 
the  intellectual  world,  what  is  one  man's  gain  is  no 
one's  loss.  TJniversities,  he  said,  can  do  two  things  for 
peace — ^they  can  educate  and  form  opinion,  and  thus 
help  to  destroy  illusions  about  war ;  they  can  also  revise 
the  teaching  of  history,  and  so  assist  in  readjusting 
historical  values.  The  spirit  of  war,  he  maintained, 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  civilization,  and  civilization 
is  a  university's  only  creed.  The  following  resolution, 
offered  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  was  adopted : 

This  meeting  recognizes  in  the  international  character 
of  university  learning  and  in  the  freedom  of  access  for 
students  of  all  races  to  university  teaching  important 
aids  for  the  promotion  of  international  friendship,  and 
instructs  the  honorable  secretary  to  forward  its  fraternal 
greetings  to  the  universities  of  foreign  countries  and  to 
various  federations  of  university  students. 


We  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the 

2f**i?^'  ^  death,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four, 
Mr.  Beernaert.        . ,, '  .    iT  ^      * %»         i 

of  Mr.  Aiiguste  Beernaert,  of  Brussels, 

one  of  the  best  known  and  honored  of  the  statesmen 
pacifists  of  Europe.  Mr.  Beernaert,  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  of  Belgium,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
European  statesmen  to  connect  himself  with  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  founded  by  William  Eandal  Cre- 
mcr  in  1889,  and  he  remained  a  devoted  member  of  it 
till  his  death.  He  had  attended  nearly  all  its  confer- 
ences from  the  time  of  its  organization.  His  last  pub- 
lic act  was  to  attend  and  open  the  Conference  of  the 
Union  at  Geneva  in  September,  this  year.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  on  three 
different  occasions  when  it  met  at  Brussels,  on  the  last 
of  these  occasions  devoting  a  large  share  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  which  had  been  awarded  to  him,  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  its  members.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
which  was  founded  by  Dr.  James  B.  Miles  in  1873,  and 
served  as  its  president  one  year.  He  represented  Bel- 
gium in  both  of  the  Hague  Conferences,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Hague  Court  for  his  government. 
Though  representing  a  small  country,  he  was  one  of  the 
five  or  six  most  prominent,  active,  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Hague  Conference.  The  writer  remem- 
bers to  have  seen  him  frequently  at  these  conferences  in 
most  intimate  association  with  Sir  Julian  (afterwards 
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Lord)  Pauncefote,  Andrew  D.  White,  Leon  Bourgeois, 
and  Frederick  de  Martens,  the  other  most  conspicuous 
delegates.  In  the  Second  Hague  Conference  he  was  no 
less  prominent  and  influential.  Mr.  Beernaert  had  the 
complete  confidence  of  all  his  fellow- workers  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  He  belonged  to  the  Cath- 
olic party  of  Belgium  and  was  a  devoted  patriot,  but  he 
was  also  a  man  of  large  and  generous  views  and  an 
internationalist  of  the  highest  order. 


Peace 
Sunday. 


Preparations  are  being  made  by 
many  churches  and  Sunday  Schools 
throughout  the  land  to  observe  Peace 
Sunday  again  this  year.  Peace  Sunday  for  the  churches 
and  Sunday  Schools  was  established  by  the  London 
Peace  Congress  in  1890,  and  has  been  observed  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  more  and  more  generally  each 
year  since.  The  day  falls  on  the  15th  inst.,  the  third 
Sunday  of  the  month.  Where  ministers  for  special 
reasons  cannot  keep  this  day,  it  will  be  just  as  well,  per- 
haps, to  devote  the  22d  to  this  subject.  The  Sunday 
nearest  Christmas  is  a  most  suitable  time  to  emphasize 
the  principles  of  goodwill,  kindness,  and  brotherhood, 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  real  peace-making.  There 
is  special  reason  this  year  for  observing  the  day  as  well 
as  special  need  of  it.  The  cause  of  international  peace 
has  been  pushed  forward  by  its  friends  throughout  the 
year  with  unwonted  devotion  and  energy,  and  the  insti- 
tutions established  by  the  Hague  Conventions  to  take 
the  place  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes have  steadily  strengthened  themselves  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  governments  and  peoples.  For  these  the 
Peace  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of  gratitude  and  thanks- 
giving. On  the  other  hand,  the  terrible  war  in  the 
Balkans  and  disorder  and  fighting  in  other  regions  make 
it  all  too  clear  that  the  disjlbsitions  and  policies  which 
lead  to  war  are  still  active  and  powerful  in  many  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  Against  these  the  churches  ought  to 
throw  themseleves  with  all  their  united  spiritual,  moral, 
and  social  forces,  and  a  better  occasion  for  doing  this 
effectively  than  the  established  Peace  Sunday  cannot 
well  be  found.  Our  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  nation 
are  urged  to  use  their  influence  as  widely  as  possible  to 
secure  the  proper  observance  of  the  day  in  the  churches 
and  Sunday  Schools  of  their  community. 


»  ♦ 


What  the  Peace  Organizations  Are 

Doing. 

A  special  dispatch  from  The  Hague,  November  9, 
savs: 

*^A  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  interior  of  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Palace  will  be  a  bust  of  the  late  King 
Edward.  The  committee  of  the  British  Peace  Societv 
intends  thus  to  mark  the  services  performed  by  their 


late  king  in  the  cause  of  international  concord.  The 
bust  is  of  white  marble,  and  has  already  been  completed. 
It  is  the  work  of  Albert  Bruce-Joy,  the  well-known 
sculptor  and  supporter  of  Anglo-American  friendship. 
The  Palace  of  Peace,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  which  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $1,500,000,  will  be  com- 
pleted next  year.*' 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Peace  and  Arbitration  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  superintendent,  Mrs.  Hannah 
J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Center,  Maine.  Mrs.  Bailey  has 
included  in  her  annual  statement  the  reports  of  the 
heads  of  the  department  in  twenty  different  States.  As 
heretofore,  the  department  has  given  special  attention 
to  work  among  children  in  the  public  schools,  Bible 
schools,  Loyal  Temperance  Legions;  to  the  preparation 
of  Bible  readings,  concert  exercises,  programs  for  meet- 
ings; to. the  offering  of  prizes  to  students  for  the  best 
essays  on  peace ;  to  opposing  toy  weapons  of  warfare  for 
children,  military  drill  in  schools,  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  firearms,  prize  fighting,  etc.  The  weight  of  the 
department  was  everywhere  thrown  in  favor  of  the  Taft 
arbitration  treaties,  as  it  is  always  thrown  in  favor  of 
the  most  advanced  international  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the 
nations. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society 
was  held  in  the  Hotel  Astor  on  November  19,  at  which 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  was  to  speak  on  his  trip  to  the 
East.  Dr.  Eliot  was  prevented  by  illness  at  the  last 
moment  from  attending,  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
Prince  Lazarovich,  of  Servia.  The  Prince  declared 
that  the  present  encounter  in  the  Balkans  is  the  last 
episode  in  a  struggle  that  has  lasted  five  hundred  years, 
and  that  permanent  peace  will  follow  it  if  the  Balkan 
States  are  allowed  to  make  the  settlement  themselves 
and  the  great  powers  do  not  interfer.  Any  such  inter- 
ference will  mean  further  fighting  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  ultimate  peace.  He  urged'  that  the  Balkans  be 
left  in  possession  of  their  peninsula  and  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  situation  unhampered.  Andrew  Carnegie  pre- 
sided, and  Andrew  D.  White,  former  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Peace  Society  in  Berlin  a  special  meeting  was  con- 
vened in  the  Charlottenburg  town  hall.  The  large  audi- 
torium was  crowded  to  the  doors  long  before  the  com- 
mencement. All  classes  of  Berlin  citizens  were  repre- 
sented. The  speakers  were  Alfred  H.  Fried,  editor  of 
the  FriedenS'Warte ;  Pastor  Nithak-Stahn,  of  the  Em- 
peror William  Memorial  Church,  and  Dr.  L.  Quidde,  of 
Munich.  Pastor  Stahn  discussed  the  motives  which 
prompt  opposition  to  war,  and  his  words  aroused  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  heftrers.  Dr.  Quidde  also  aroused 
much  enthusiasm  by  his  advocacy  of  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  armaments — ^a  general,  simultaneous,  interna- 
tional disarmament  as  the  only  hope  of  permanent  world 
peace. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  the  foremost  woman  lecturer  on 
peace  in  the  country,  has  had  a  busy  autumn  in  New 
England.  Her  itinerary  has  included  the  Normal 
School,  Keene,  N.  H. ;  Maine  Federation  of  Women*s 
Clubs,  Bath,  Me. ;  Woman's  Club,  Greenfield,  Mass. ;  In- 
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ternational  College,  Springfield,  Mass.;  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women^s  Clubs,  Woodstock,  N.  H. ;  Unitarian 
Club,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Church  Alliance,  Beverly,  Mass. ; 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston;  High  Schools  of 
Brookline,Quincy,  and  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Tufts  College, 
Mass.;  School  and  Home  Association,  Roxbury,  Mass.; 
parlor  meeting,  Stonehara,  Mass. ;  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.;  Central  and  Technical  High 
Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.  Mrs.  Mead  is  also  writing 
monthly  articles  for  five  different  magazines,  and  has 
prepared  a  long  section  for  the  forthcoming  twelve  vol- 
umes of  the  Woman's  Citizens'  Library  edited  by  Shailer 
Matthews. 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  The  new  German  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  succeeds  the  late  Baron  Mar- 
schall  von  Bieberstein,  appreciates  the  importance  of  an 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  He 
does  not  think  that  war  between  the  two  countries  is  in- 
evitable, but  believes  that  it  is  possible  "to  bring  about 
an  understanding  founded  on  respect  and  confidence." 
That  sort  of  conviction  is  a  very  valuable  asset,  but  so 
long  as  the  naval  rivalry  between  the  two  countries  con- 
tinues at  white  heat,  the  chances  of  a  rupture  will  always 
remain  serious. 

.  .  .  Organized  labor  in  Great  Britain  has  a  new  voice 
in  the  Daihf  Citizen,  whose  publication  was  begun  in 
October.  It  announces  itself  as  strongly  in  favor  of 
international  p6ace,  and  especially  lays  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  an  Anglo-German  understanding. 

...  In  his  remarks  before  the  Lotus  Club,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  last  month,  Mr.  Carnegie  said  of  President  Taft, 
who  was  the  chief  guest  of  the  evening,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  live  in  history  as  "the  foremost  ruler  of  the 
time  in  the  cause  of  international  peace." 

.  .  .  The  Passive  Pesisters'  Union  at  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Xew  Zealand  National  Peace 
Council  are  putting  up  a  brave  resistance  to  the  Com- 
pulsory Militar}^  Service  or  Defense  Act  which  went 
into  effect  last  year.  The  boys  who  are  members  of  the 
Passive  Resisters'  Union  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Defense  Act,  and  the  government  has  been  so 
perplexed  by  this  unexpected  resistance  that  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  has  already  been  considered.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  boys  have  been  imprisoned  for 
brief  terms,  and  many  of  them,  or  their  parents,  have 
had  to  pay  fines  for  refusing  to  do  the  service.  The  law 
is  a  disgrace  to  New  Zealand  and  ought  to  be  repealed 
forthwith. 

...  At  the  sixty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  held  at  Provi- 
dence the  last  of  October  and  the  first  of  November,  an 
address  on  "The  United  States  as  a  World  Power^'  was 
given  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  director  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation. 

.  .  .  The  fourth  annual  Peace  Prize  discussion  of  the 
University  of  California  took  place  on  November  15  in 
the  Berkeley  High  School  Building.  Fifteen  young 
men  took  part  in  the  preliminary  discussion,  and  from 
these  four  were  chosen  for  the  final  contest.  First  place 
was  awarded  to  T.  D.  Hall,  of  the  class  of  1916,  who 


received  the  prize  of  $50  contributed  by  business  men  of 
Berkeley. 

...  At  the  seventy-third  annual  session  of  the  Bock 
River  Methodist  Conference,  held  at  Evanston,  111.,  Oc- 
tober 2-8,  strong  peace  resolutions  were  adopted  and  a 
standing  committee  on  arbitration  and  peace  appointed. 

...  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
the  Peace  Centenary  Celebration,  held  on  November  8, 
at  the  offices  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  the  appointment  of  committees  on 
finance,  reception,  public  meetings,  press,  publicity, 
women's  auxiliary,  historic  exhibition,  badges,  etc.  It 
was  decided  to  have  a  design  made  for  a  medal  to  be 
placed  on  sale  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the 
celebration. 


To  the  Baroness  von  Suttner. 

Bv  Gebtbude  B.  Maoill. 

A  healing  presence  'inld  the  awful  gloom 
Of  war-engendered  agony  she  came. 
Whose  midnight  lamp  was  like  a  holy  flame 

That  banished  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb, 

And  made  a  temple  of  that  fevered  room. 
A  light  like  Christ's !     A  love  like  His !      The  same 
Death-conquering  spirit!     Now  another  name, 

Another  light  defies  war's  dreadful  doom. 

She  bound   men's  wounds.    Thy  mightier  soul   would  stay 
The  hand  that  deals  them.    With  a  touch  divine 

She  soothed  the  suffering.    Thou,  with  love's  command, 

Wouldst  quell  the  war-god,  usher  in  the  day 

When  fratricide  shall  cease  in  every  land; 
Her  home  was  England ;  all  the  world  is  thine. 


Churches  Should  be  Leaders  in  the 

Peace  Movement. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  holds  its  second  quadrennial  session  at  Chi- 
cago, December  4-9.  The  Commission  of  the  Council 
on  Peace  and  Arbitration,  of  which  Dr.  J.  B.  Remen- 
snyder,  of  Xew  York,  is  chairman,  has  prepared  a  fine 
report  for  the  Chicago  meeting.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  are  as  follows : 

1.  We  urgently  request,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  looking  to  the  churches  for  leadership  in  the 
peace  movement,  that  every  church  devote  one  Sunday 
in  the  year  to  the  consideration  of  international  good- 
will. Many  of  our  churches  are  already  using  the 
Sunday  nearest  May  18,  the  date  of  the  calling  of  the 
First  Hague  Conference,  as  Peace  Sunday,  since  the  ' 
public  schools  of  the  land  quite  generally  observe  the 
day.  [The  third  Sunday  in  December  has  been  for 
many  years,  on  request  of  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, observed  as  Peace  Sunday  for  the  churches.  It 
will  be  observed  again  this  year. — En. "J  We  would 
suggest  sermons  by  the  pastor  and  peace  exercises  by  the 
children.  The  Peace  Commission  will  gladly  furnish 
literature  on  this  subject. 
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2,  We  would  ask  the  pastors  and  members  of  our 
churches  to  watch  closely  the  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  whenever  measures  are  intro- 
duced looking  toward  international  good-will,  or  vice 
versa,  that  they  would  write  personal  letters  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  their  State  and  district, 
urging  that  they  vote  from  the  Christian  point  of  view. 
Such  letters  have  great  weight. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  civiliza- 
tion must  make  choice  between  two  ways  for  the  future : 
the  way  of  statesmanship  or  the  way  of  battleship,  the 
old  way  of  settling  disputes  by  force  or  the  new  way  of 
settling  them  by  justice.  So  far  we  have  lived  by  the 
old  way  almost  exclusively.  There  are  many  who  are 
now  clamoring  that  we  persist  forever  in  that  way. 
''Arm,'*  they  say,  for  there  is  no  other  way.  In  our 
time  Bt  great  throng  of  noble  men,  prophets,  statesmen, 
teachers,  poets,  yes,  business  men  and  men  of  all  call- 
ings, have  seen  the  vision  of  the  new  way — ^the  way  of 
the  Lord,  the  way  of  brotherhood,  justice,  and  good-will. 
They  are  demanding  that  we  choose  international  tri- 
bunals, arbitration  treaties,  and  such  judicial  methods 
as  Christian  men  practice  among  themselves.  The 
choice  must  be  made  soon  and  once  for  all,  or  mili- 
tarism will  gain  the  day.  We  call  upon  the  Christian 
men  and  women  of  the  nation  to  rise  at  this  time  and 
demand  that  all  nations  learn  again  the  first  principles 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  membership  in  his 
kingdom  should  so  bind  them  together  in  mutual  love 
and  mutual  antagonism  to  the  common  foes  of  God  and 
man  that  the  thought  of  engaging  with  each  other  in 
deadly  combat  shall  become  abliorrent  and  impossible 
forever. 


-•♦*- 


A  Joint  Anslo-Qerman  Manifesto  in 

Favor  of  Peace. 

The  following  manifesto,  as  reported  by  The  Arbi- 
trator, has  been  signed  by  the  110  Social  Democratic 
members  of  the  German  Reichstag  and  41  Labor  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons : 

The  Parliaments  of  both  Germany  and  England  have 
again  decided  to  grant  the  naval  demands  of  their  gov- 
ernments and  enormously  increase  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments. The  representatives  of  the  working  classes  of 
both  countries — ^the  members  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  in  Germany  and  the  Labor  party  in  England — 
have  fought  against  this  increase  and  voted  against  it. 
But  they  are  not  strong  enough  in  their  Parliaments  to 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  military  and  naval 
budgets.  Consequently  the  competition  in  armaments 
continues  its  fateful  and  fatal  course,  putting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  at  a  time  of  a  general  rise  in 
prices  for  all  commodities  a  new  and  heavy  burden  and 
at  the  same  time  aggravating  the  danger  of  a  dreadful 
war. 

The  workmen  of  Germany  do  not  entertain  any  hos- 
tile feelings  for  England,  nor  do  English  workmen  for 
Germany.  Most  determinedly  they  stand  against  all 
those  who  incite  to  war  in  both  countries.  They  do 
not  demand  an  inqrease  in  the  capitalistic  competition 
in  armaments,  but  its  abolition;  not  an  incitement  to 
war,  but  a  mutual  understanding  between  both  nations. 

A  war  between  England  and  Germany  would  lead  to 


such  a  catastrophe  as  history  has  never  yet  seen.  All 
those  who  cause  such  a  danger  commit  an  infamous 
crime  on  humanity.  The  possibility  of  preventing  this 
catastrophe  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes  of 
both  our  countries.  We,  as  representatives  of  the  or- 
ganized, class-conscious  workmen  in  both  countries, 
therefore  urge  the  whole  body  of  workmen  both  in  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  to  join  our  organizations  to 
prevent  civilization  and  culture  being  pulled  down  into 
the  abyss  and  numberless  human  lives  annihilated. 

Workmen  of  England  and  Germany !  Wherever  you 
meet  you  must  always  remember  that  you  have  an  his- 
torical part  to  play  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  na- 
tions to  advance.  Agitate  and  organize  for  the  mutual 
understanding  of  peoples  and  for  peace. 


Peace  Bureau's  Appeal  to  tlie  Powers. 

The  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, issued  on  the  25th  of  October  the  following  ap- 
peal to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  different 
countries : 

Mr.  Minister  :  W^e  had  supposed  that  the  efforts  of 
the  world's  diplomacy  would  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  impose  upon  the  states  interested  a  pacific  solution 
of  the  age-long  conflict  which  at  the  present  moment 
is  drenching  with  blood  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  we 
were  waiting  for  the  hour  at  which  we  should  be  able  to 
felicitate  the  governments  on  the  attitude  taken  and 
the  success  secured  by  them. 

Once  more  the  peoples  are  witnessing  the  lamentable 
spectacle  of  powers  armed  to  the  teeth,  at  the  price  of 
yearly  sacrifices  which  exceed  twelve  billions  of  francs, 
incapable  of  maintaining  peace  in  the  world,  at  the 
same  time  that  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Ministers  never 
cease  to  repeat  that  these  monstrous  sacrifices  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Is 
your  government,  whose  international  relations  have 
been  entrusted  to  you,  going  to  continue,  by  criminal 
inaction,  to  assume  the  heavy  responsibility  falling  upon 
it  in  the  war  which  is  going  on  at  the  present  time?  Is 
it  going  to  assume  the  terrible  responsibility  of  the 
catastrophe  with  which  we  are  menaced,  and  which,  if 
it  should  come,  would  be  the  suicide  o'f  Europe? 

We  shall  receive  the  answer  that  diplomacy  is  active; 
that  notes  are  being  exchanged  while  people  are  killing 
each  other.  When  men  fight  in  the  street  it  is  not 
customary  for  the  authorities  who  are  charged  with 
preserving  the  public  peace  to  write  letters  and  delib- 
erate. They  begin  by  putting  an  end  to  the  fight. 
That  is  what  we  ask  you  to  do  in  the. Orient. 

The  masses  of  the  people  who  desire  to  live  in  peace 
are  expecting  from  the  governments  an  energtic  atti- 
tude. They  invite  these  governments  to  act  without 
delay  and  without  weakness.  We  join  our  voice  to 
theirs.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  said  that  the 
powers  inten^ne  only  when  it  is  a  question  of  defend- 
ing the  interests  of  holders  of  bonds  and  the  combina- 
tions of  certain  men  of  affairs  and  of  rapacious  poli- 
ticians. It  is  useless  to  bffer  them  that.  What  the 
peoples  a^k  for  in  a  limited  form  now  they  will  de- 
mand tomorrow.  Already  the  popular  will  has  been 
strengthened  by  recent  events.     Interpolations  will  be 
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made  forthwith  in  different  Parliaments.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  precise  and  acceptable  answers  will  be 
given,  and  that  refuge  will  not  be  taken  behind  vain 
formulas  of  secret  diplomacy.  It  is  not  with  their  own 
affairs  and  the  affairs  of  their  friends  that  the  diplomats 
have  to  deal.  Their  mission  is  to  see  that  there  is  good 
understanding  and  concord  among  peoples.  At  the 
very  least,  the  peoples  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  des- 
tiny which  is-  being  prepared  for  them.  Secret  diplo- 
macy is  an  institution  belonging  to  an  epocli  in  which 
people  were  bought  and  sold  like  sheep.  This  epoch  is 
past. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  recalling  to  your  attention  the 
principles,  long  since  proclaimed,  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  solve  the  Balkan  conflict  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all: 

Relations  between  the  nations  are  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  same*  principles  of  right  and  moral- 
ity as  those  which  determine  the  relations  be- 
tween individuals. 

No  nation  has  the  right  to  be  judge  in  its  own 
cause. 

No  nation  has  the  right  to  declare  war  against 
another. 

The  autonomy  of  every  nation  is  inviolable. 

Nations  have  the  inalienable  and  imprescript 
ible  right  to  dispose  freely  of  themselves. 

The  duty  of  securing  respect  for  these  principles  de- 
volves upon  the  Society  of  Nations,  which  has  the  right 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  them  upon  individual  na- 
tions which  may  attempt  to  violate  them.  The  Society 
of  Nations  possesses  for  this  purpose  the  necessary  au- 
thority and  force. 

Unfortunately  unavowed  rivalries  obscure  the  clear 
vision  of  what  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  nations 
which  pretend  to  be  civilized.  Each  one  of  them,  or  a 
number  of  them,  aspires  to  a  leadership  which  is  un- 
justifiable and  desires  to  reserve  for  itself  alone  the 
exploitation  of  certain  regions,  instead  of  opening  all 
these  quarters  of  the  globe  to  the  activity  of  all. 

To  this  folly  of  conquest  and  domination  we  oppose 
a  ]X)licy  of  wisdom  and  good  sense. 

To  make  of  the  European  Orient  a  federation  of  free 
peoples  devoted  to  industry  and  to  commerce;  to  raise 
Constantinople  to  the  dignity  of  a  world  metropolis  and 
a  vast  center,  whither  the  men  of  all  races  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  will  come  and  fraternize ;  to  provoke  by 
railroads,  constructed  with  the  collaboration  of  capital 
from  all  sections  of  the  world,  the  awakening  of  the 
Asiatic  countries  which  have  been  asleep  for  centuries, 
and  to  open  up  between  Persia,  India,  and  China  a  great 
international  highway — such  is  the  great  work  which  is 
worthy  of  a  humanity  truly  human,  toward  which  all 
the  forces  of  governments  sincerely  desirous  of  the  peace  ' 
of  the  world  should  tend. 

To  this  work  of  life  and  co-operation  we  invite  your 
Government  to  give  its  disinterested  support. 

With  assurances  of  our  greatest  respect  we  are,  for 
the  International  Peace  Bureau, 


Sincerely  yo  irs. 


H.  La  Fontaine,  President, 
A.  GoBAT,  Director. 


More  Soldiers  or  More  Reason? 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

Discussions  of  national  defense  by  "chiefs  of  staff' 
are  u.sually  unedifying  and  almost  always  superfluous. 
They  are  superfluous  because  we  always  know  in  ad- 
vance wJiat  these  gentlemen  will  say.  They  are  tlie  last 
people  in  the  world  for  reasonable  republics  to  listen  to 
for  advice  about  the  size  of  their  armies  and  navies. 
Men  might  as  well  ask  their  tailor  whether  they  should 
have  a  new  coat  or  their  architect  for  his  opinion 
whether  a  bigger  and  costlier  house  is  in  order.  Since 
time  began  there  was  no  head  of  a  country's  military 
establishment  who  did  not  call  for  more  soldiers  and 
military-  machinery.  The  German  army  today  is  not 
big  enough  to  suit  "the  staff/'  and  the  British  navy  is 
not  big  enough  to  suit  the  admiralty.  Our  own  army 
is  not  big  enough  to  suit  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  its  chief 
of  staff.  We  could  mobilize  only  106,000  men,  and  for 
the  war  which  we  shall  ^"probably  have  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future"  we  must  have  600,000.  Therefore  young 
college  men  especially  should  get  busy,  so  that  when  the 
war  comes  they  can  be  the  officers. 

This  was  actually  preached  recently  by  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  at  the  Harvard  Union  to  an  audience,  we  read, 
of  500  Harvard  students.  It  was  certainly  not  so  bad 
as  his  last  public  preachment.  That  was  at  St.  Louis, 
where  he  went  into  his  glowing  panegyric  upon  the  uni- 
versal military  service  in  Germany,  and  wished  that  we 
might  out-German  Germany  in  this  sort  of  thing.  But 
the  Harvard  preachment  was  certainly  bad  enough,  and 
many  serious  men  cannot  fail  to  ask  themselves,  as  they 
read  the  report,  whether  it  is  not  perilously  close  to  an 
impropriety  for  "chiefs  of  staff"  and  other  such  execu- 
tive agents  in  the  Government's  military  service  to  take 
the  platform  for  discussions  of  public  policy  involving 
military  issues.  The  peril  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
these  gentlemen  are  supposedly  experts  on  questions  of 
how  to  fight,  they  are  as  such  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  to  go  to  for  counsel  as  to  whether  to  fight  or  to 
get  into  the  fighting  attitude,  while  the  uncritical  and 
superficial  crowd  is  constantly  apt  to  think  them  experts 
in  the  larger  question,  which  is  a  question  of  statesman- 
ship. The  most  foolish  thing  ever  said  by  Fighting  Bob 
Evans,  was  at  a  time  when  Congress  was  discussing  the 
naval  appropriations,  that  what  the  country  needed  was 
"fewer  statesmen  and  more  battleships."  His  slur  was 
upon  the  statesmen;  but  he  is  to  be  thanked,  at  least, 
for  pointing  a  good  antithesis  and  reminding  us  that 
the  two  stand  in  opposition,  and  that  the  more  we  have 
of  one  the  less  we  shall  have  of  the  other.  The  question 
for  this  republic  is  at  the  moment  which  kind  of  ship — 
battleship  or  statesmanship — it  means  to  make  its  ship 
of  state. 

The  worst  part  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood's  plea  before 
tlie  Harvard  students  for  bigger  armaments  was  the 
ground  upon  which  he  based  it.  "We  are  the  only  na- 
tion which  stands  for  definite  policies  which  are  almost 
certain  to  bring  us  into  conflict  with  other  nations 
which  are  expanding.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  our 
policy  of  not  allowing  even  commercial  coaling  stations 
of  other  powers  in  American  waters  are  practically  sure 
to  cramp  foreign  nations  at  some  time"  and  force  us 
into  war  with  them ;  hence  let  us  have  betimes  600,000 
soldiers.     Hence,  the   rational  man  would  surely  say, 
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Overliaul  these  exceptional  and  oflfensive  policies  of  ours, 
and  see  if  they  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  of  the 
world's  growing  interdependence  and  cooperation,  or 
whether  they  belong  to  the  selfish  survivals  of  political 
policies  which  we  ought  long  ago  to  have  outgrown. 
'*If  you  are  prepared  for  war,"  says  the  chief  of  staff, 
"you  will  find  that  the  best  guard  against  war."  The 
best  guard  against  war  is  the  policy  which  does  not  in- 
vite war — which  does  not  foolishly  and  groundlessly 
offend  other  nations,  but  makes  them  our  friends  and 
assures  them  that  we  are  their  friend.  "Turkey  is 
being  defeated,"  he  says,  "principally  because  of  her 
lack  of  preparation."  Would  he  be  glad  to  see  her  so 
well  "prepared"  that  she  could  crush  the  Balkan  States 
in  their  struggle  for  their  rights?  Turkey  is  being 
defeated  not  because  she  ought  to  have  more  soldiers, 
but  because  she  misgoverned  her  provinces  of  Macedonia 
and  Albania,  and  these  in  the  crisis  became  inevitably 
and  properly  her  enemies  and  not  her  friends,  a  source 
of  weakness  and  doom  instead  of  defense  and  strength. 
Tbis  is  the  thing  for  the  inheritors  and  spokesmen  of 
the  world's  outgrown  military  regime  to  remember  in 
this  modern  world,  and  the  business  of  generals  and 
admirals  and  the  rest  of  us — ^and  it  would  be  easy  and 
grateful  to  name  some  of  the  generals  and  admirals  who 
are  as  conspicuous  as  anybody  else  in  declaring  it — is 
to  devote  ourselves  not  to  the  organization  of  bigger 
armies  and  navies,  but  to  the  organization  of  the  inter- 
national justice  which  will  make  these  gradually  un- 
necessary. 

"When  a  nation  becomes  large  and  rich  and  inert," 
the  chieftain  continues,  "it  is  certain  of  annihilation  by 
other  powers,"  and  the  intimation  is  that  we  are  inert 
because  we  do  not  raise  our  force  of  regulars  from 
105,000  to  600,000,  build  up  a  great  reserve  force,  and 
turn  our  colleges  into  schools  for  compulsory  military 
drill.  The  whole  argument  is  an  argument  that  our 
Canadian  brothers  on  the  north,  who  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  industry  and  useful  pursuits,  are  inert,  and  that 
our  Venezuelan  brethren  at  the  south,  who  so  chron- 
ically maintain  what  Colonel  Roosevelt  calls  "the  fight- 
ing edge,"  are  alert  for  the  truer  progress  and  the  up- 
lift of  the  world.  This  gospel  is  a  reminder,  which  is 
grateful  and  reassuring,  of  the  benediction  upon  the 
republic  in  its  escape  from  the  conjunction  of  a  Rough 
Rider  President  and  a  Rough  Rider  commander  of  its 
armies. 

"Our  commercial  growth,"  says  the  chief  of  staff, 
"must  be  accompanied  by  military  growth."  The 
answer  to  this  mischievous  and  foolish  dictum  was 
effectually  given  in  Boston  a  month  ago  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  when 
unanimously  and  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested during  its  memorable  session  it  declared  that  the 
world's  commercial  growth  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
banishment  of  militarism,  which,  with  its  enormous 
burdens,  is  the  chief  menace  to  the  industry  and  trade 
of  the  modem  interdependent  family  of  nations,  and 
that  the  commercial  leaders  of  the  world  must  work  to- 
gether to  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  war  and  organ- 
ize the  nations  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences  by 
international  arbitration  and  international  courts.  I 
think  that  this  greatest  commercial  organization  of  the 
world  would  impatiently  brook  the  tuition  in  the  condi- 
tions of  commercial  growth  now  proffered  it  by  our 
American  "chief  of  staff." 


General  Wood  could  not  have  brought  his  anachro- 
nistic preachment  to  a  poorer  place  than  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. "I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  no  mili- 
tary instruction  here  at  Harvard  College,"  and  he  held 
up  for  emulation  to  the  young  men  gathered  in  the  Har- 
vard Union  the  "many  colleges  which  have  compulsory 
militar}'  drill,"  and  are  thus  fitting  themselves  for  lead- 
ership in  the  supposedly  inevitable  war  to  which  our 
offensive  policies  are  calculated  to  bring  us  with  the 
foreign  nations  "cramped"  by  them.  It  is  the  glory  of 
Harvard  University  that  it  has  contributed  more  leaders 
than  any  other  higher  institution  of  learning  not  only 
in  America,  but  in  the  world,  to  the  conunanding  move- 
ment to  put  a  period  to  "inevitable"  wars,  and  to  sup- 
plant the  war  system  by  the  system  of  international 
law  and  reason.  It  was  a  great  Harvard  scholar,  Charles 
Sumner,  who  said  that  the  greatest  service  the  Spring- 
field arsenal  ever  rendered  this  country  was  in  inspir- 
ing the  lofty -verse  of  Longfellow,  a  great  Harvard  pro- 
fessor, upon  the  impeachment  of  our  civilization  pre- 
sented by  the  fact  that,  two  millenniums  after  Christ, 
we  still  maintain  such  arsenals  for  the  storage  and  man- 
ufacture of  our  chief  tools  for  settling  international  dis- 
putes. To  Harvard  University,  when  he  died,  Charles 
Sumner  left  provision  for  an  annual  prize  for  the  best 
dissertation  by  any  Harvard  student  on  the  methods  by 
which  war  can  be  permanently  superseded,  the  first  pro- 
vision of  its  kind  in  human  histor}^  William  Ladd, 
Channing,  Emerson,  Parker,  Lowell,  Phillips  Brooks, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Joseph  Choate,  and  a  score  of 
other  great  names,  illustrate  Harvard's  preeminent  serv- 
ice in  the  true  method  of  settling  international  differ- 
ences. To  ask  the  young  men  of  Harvard  to  join  in  an 
effort  to  increase  the  machinery  for  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  by  force  when  the  whole  logic  of  the  hour 
prescribes  a  decrease  of  the  machinery  for  their  settle- 
ment by  force  commensurate  with  the  growing  and 
already  so  great  increase  of  the  machinery  for  their 
settlement  by  law  is  an  affront  indeed.  WTien  at  last 
the  schools  and  universities  of  the  world  are  rising  to 
the  high  plane  of  the  gospel  which  for  two  generations 
Harvard's  leaders  have  so  illustriously  taught,  she  is 
not  herself  likely  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  efforts  of  a 
Rough  Rider  to  start  a  panic  over  the  chance  of  a  hos- 
tile power  landing  50,000  troops  on  the  Massaoliu setts 
coast  and  his  exhortation  that  Harvard  should  start 
"compulsory  military  drill." 


The  International  Boycott  a  Dangerous 

.  Weapon. 

Remarks  at  the  Geneva  Peace  Congress* 
By  James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D. 

I  regret  to  differ  with  the  distinguished  writer*  who 
has  made  tlie  report  that  is  now  under  discussion,  but  I 
must  take  exceptions  both  to  his  statement  of  fact  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  resolution  that  he  has  laid  before 
us  and  as  to  the  principle  that  he  has  asked  us  to  ap- 
prove. 

The  resolution  distinctly  embodies  the  idea  of  the 
boycott,  and  everybody  who  votes  for  it  will  approve  it 
in  principle.  It  is  a  proposition  that  I  cannot  endorse. 
I  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  meet  with  the  general  ap- 


*  Mr.  Leon  Bollack. 
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proval  of  publicists.  I  fear  that  if  we  should,  pass  it, 
the  Congress  would  lose,  as  it  would  deserve  to  lose,  the 
confidence  of  the  governments  of  the  world.  . 

I  take  pleasure,  however,  in  acknowledging  the  merits 
of  the  writer's  paper.  It  shows  research,  the  scholarly 
research  for  wiiich  he  is  distinguished.  It  offers  a 
method  of  procedure.  The  principle  of  the  boycott  is 
to  be  in  the  form  of  supplementary  customs'  duties. 
These  are  to  be  applied  to  a  limited  extent  at  first;  but 
when  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  advanced  they  are  to 
go  beyond  the  mere  experimental  stage,  and  there  will 
be  a  complete  interdict.  The  boycott  would  be  resorted 
to  as  a  sanction  if  a  nation  should  refuse  to  arbitrate  a 
case  or  to  accept  a  decision  when  rendered.  It  would 
take  the  place  of  the  military  or  the  police  in  enforcing 
the  law. 

But  even  if  the  boycott  were  desirable,  we  have  not 
come  to  that  stage  in  the  development  of  nations  when 
they  will  agree  to  permit  themselves  to  be  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Hague  Court.  When  we  can  require  a 
nation  to  come  before  that  court,  we  shall  have  im- 
pliedly, if  not  expressly,  a  federation  of  the  world — 
which  is  what  we  all  hope  will  come  in  time,  but  which 
is  still  remote.  Perhaps  this  federation  will  use  com- 
pulsion just  as  a  State  may  use  its  police  force  to  assist 
its  courts  in  carrying  out  its  domestic  laws.  But  the 
details  of  the  world's  future  federal  system  are  mere 
matters  of  speculation.  All  we  know  is  that  interna^ 
tional  public  opinion,  and  the  consequent  fear  of  inter- 
national isolation,  is  the  sanction  of  international  law 
today.     We  have  no  international  sheriffs  or  policemen. 

The  resort  to  the  boycott  would  be  dangerous.  It 
would  be  bad  for  the  internal  life  of  the  State  against 
which  it  was  enforced  and  bad  for  the  whole  family  of 
nations  that  tried  to  enforce  it.  The  boycott,  if  ap- 
plied alike  to  exports  to  and  imports  from  a  State, 
would  resemble  in  effect,  though  not  in  method,  the 
non-intercourse  acts  and  the  embargo  which  were  tried 
in  the  United  States  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
These  together  resulted  in  a  derangement  of  commerce 
and  a  state  of  irritated  feeling  that  nearly  caused  seces- 
sion and  civil  war  in  the  American  Union. 

The  boycott  would  be  a  dangerous  weapon  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  nations  in  these  days  when  great 
financial  "interests"  often  control  the  commercial  poli- 
cies of  the  foreign  offices.  The  "interests'^  in  one  coun- 
try might,  upon  pretext  that  some  rival  country  had 
refused  to  arbitrate  a  doubtful  case  or  accept  an  un- 
palatable decision,  call  for  all  the  States  to  enforce  the 
boycott  upon  the  commerce  of  the  recalcitrant  and  so 
destroy  its  prosperity.  This  measure,  if  adopted,  might 
in  some  unfortunate  moment  be  used  against  any  of  our 
countries.  If,  therefore,  you  would  approve  something 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  work  injury  to  the 
commerce  of  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  of  Liverpool  or 
Glasgow,  of  New  York  or  Boston,  vote  for  the  principle 
of  this  resolution. 

Moreover,  the  measure  would  be  dangerous  because, 
in  order  to  be  complete  and  universal  in  its  effect,  it 
must  everywhere  be  supported  by  public  sentiment.  To 
secure  the  necessary  public  sentiment,  appeal  would 
have  to  be  made  to  the  people  of  all  nations,  and  that 
might  mean  an  appeal  not  to  their  sense  of  respect  for 
law  simply,  but  to  their  prejudices  and  passions.    Public 


opinion  once  thoroughly  inflamed  might  go  far  beyond 
the  control  of  the  authorities,  and  demand  a  still 
harsher  measure  than  the  interdict.  In  any  case,  vin- 
dictive feelings  might  be  excited  that  might  last  for 
years  and  demoralize  the  family  of  nations. 

The  Congress  might  just  as  well  draw  up  a  resolution 
approving  war  as  to  propose  the  boycott.  If  we  adopt 
the  proposition,  the  last  state  of  the  case  will  be  worse 
than  the  first. 

But  viewed  in  the  light  of  history  the  Hieasure  is  un- 
necessary. One  of  the  preceding  speakers  (Dr.  Clark) 
has  intimated  that  when  England  was  ordered  by  the 
Geneva  tribunal  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Amer- 
ica for  the  damage  done  by  the  Alabama  and  other 
cruisers,  she  did  so  without  threat  of  the  police,  and 
that  Bussia,  when  found  responsible  for  the  damage 
occasioned  by  the  firing  of  her  fleet  upon  British  seamen 
in  the  North  Sea,  paid  promptly  the  money  that  was 
due  from  her.  But  we  can  go  back  not  merely  one 
decade  to  the  North  Sea  incident,  or  forty  years  to  the 
Alabama  case,  though  these  together,  with  the  recent 
Hague  decisions,  all  of  which  have  been  accepted  with- 
out use  of  force,  would  be  evidence  enough  that  the  boy- 
cott is  unnecessary;  but  we  can  point  to  an  unbroken 
record  of  accepted  decisions  for  a  hundred  years,  going 
back  to  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794.  The  situation  woiUd  be 
quite  different  if  there  had  been  a  succession  of  cases  of 
arbitration  in  which  states  had  refused  to  abide  by  the 
decrees  of  arbitral  courts.  Then  it  might  call  for  a 
sanction  of  force  of  some  other  kind  than  public  opin- 
ion; but  there  is  hardly  a  single  instance  in  which  an 
arbitration  diecree  has  been  rejected,  imless  it  has  been 
followed  by  agreement  for  a  new  arbitration  or  by 
diplomatic  adjustment. 

The  demand  for  the  boycott  is  artificial  and  imagi- 
nary. I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  excellence  of  the  report  which  the  distinguished 
writer  has  presented,  but  that  we  lay  his  recommenda- 
tions upon  the  table. 


•  The  Peril  of  the  Air. 

By  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.  D.,    Secretary  of  the  Peace 

Society,  London* 

{Concluded  from  November  issue,) 

THE  REMEDY. 

The  remedy  clearly  is  for  the  leading  powers  to  come 
to  some  understanding  between  themselves  which  shall 
prevent  what  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  very  aptly  calls 
"the  barbarization  of  the  air."  This  was  the  opinion 
held  by  a  distinguished  number  of  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  three  hundred  of  whom,  early  in  the  present 
year,  signed 

A  MEMORIAL  AGAINST  THE  USE  OF  ARMED  AIRSHIPS. 

*We,  the  undersigned,  protest  against  the  use  of  aerial 
vessels  in  war.  We  appeal  to  all  governments  to  foster 
by  every  means  in  their  power  an  international  under- 
standing which  shall  preserve  the  world  from  what  will 
add  a  new  hideousness  to  the  present  hideousness  of 
warfare. 

^Without  universal  agreement,  no  single  power  can 
stay  its  hand  [i.  e.,  can  retard  its  own  action]  ;  every  day 
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of  ingenuity  and  every  pound  of  money  spent  dimin- 
ishes the  chance  of  such  agreement. 

"The  occasion  is  unique.  The  civilized  world  is  now 
alive  to  the  ghastliness  and  economic  waste  of  war;  the 
Hague  Conference  is  an  established  fact.  For  the  first 
time,  in  the  face  of  a  new  development  of  the  arts  of 
fighting,  nations  possess  both  the  conscience  and  the 
machinery  necessary  to  check  that  development  effect- 
ually. 

"AH  civilization  protests  its  desire  for  peace  and  good- 
will; protests  its  wish  to  reduce  the  already  grievous 
burden  of  armaments.  Unless  its  protestations  be  those 
of  a  hopeless  hypocrite,  it  cannot  stand  and  watch  the 
conquest  of  the  air,  that  most  glorious  of  men's  mechan- 
ical achievements,  callously  turned  to  the  usages  of 
destruction;  it  cannot  idly  acquiesce  in  a  new  departure 
that  must  heavily  increase  this  burden  of  armaments. 

"There  are  many  who  believe  that  aerial  warfare,  by 
reason  of  its  sheer  horror,  must  prove  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, frightening  men  from  war.  To  those  we  say: 
Civilization  does  not  sanction  the  ravages  of  a  new  and 
arrestable  form  of  disease,  in  order  that  men  through 
horror  may  be  the  more  eager  to  join  hands  in  stamping 
out  all  forms  of  sickness.  And  further:  You  imder- 
rate  the  fortitude  and  adaptability  of  human  nature, 
which  has  long  proved  that  it  can  endure  all  forms  of 
terror. 

"There  are  some  who  insist  that  the  art  of  flying  will 
never  reach  full  development  without  the  stimulus  of  war. 
To  such  we  suggest  that  the  story  of  mankind  does  not 
leave  us  without  hope  that  where  there  is  demand,  even 
when  only  for  the  purposes  of  peaceful  life,  there  will 
also  be  supply.  If  the  art  of  flying  be  delayed  a  few 
years  by  the  resolve  of  men  to  use  that  art  for  mutual 
help  and  not  for  mutual  destruction,  the  world  will  be 
no  loser. 

"There  are  many  who.  argue  that  because  men  fight 
on  earth  and  water,  they  may  just  as  well  fight  in  the 
air.  To  these  we  answer:  There  has  never  yet  been  a 
moment  when  it  was  practically  possible  to  ban  the  war 
machines  of  earth  or  w&ter.  There  is  a  moment  when 
it  is  practically  possible  to  ban  those  of  the  air.  That 
moment  is  now — ^before  the  use  of  these  machines  is 
proved;  before  great  vested  interests  have  formed. 

"Governments  are  trustees  not  only  of  the  present, 
but  of  the  future  of  mankind.  Fortune  has  placed  this 
moment  in  the  hands  of  the  governments  of  today.  We 
pray  of  them  to  use  it  wisely." 

As  this  document  is  very  valuable,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  opinion  it  expresses  and  its  temperate  and 
timely  expression,  I  have  ventured  to  quote  it  in  full. 
It  expresses  what  seems  to  be  for  the  moment  the  only 
practicable  course. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  not  restrict  the  use  of  airships 
to  peaceful  purposes?  But  how  is  that  to  be  done? 
It  is  what  we  want.  By  law,  do  you  say?  But  who 
will  make  the  laws?  Who  will  administer  and  enforce 
them?  At  present  the  area  of  law  affecting  aviation 
is  very  limited  indeed,  and  in  the  unmeasurable,  track- 
less regions  where  the  new  warfare  will  be,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  apply  legislation.  Water  hardly  furnishes 
a  parallel  for  air.  I  read,  "Already  a  privately  called 
International  Congress  on  Aviation,  meeting  in  Paris, 
has  drawn  up  a  tentative  code  governing  the  use  of  air- 
craft, which  it  hopes  later  on  will  be  made  the  basis  of 


international  governmental  action."  But  there  is  no 
international  government,  so  that  the  hope  is  futile. 
**An  act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public  aris- 
ing from  the  navigation  of  aircraft"  was  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  on  June  2,  1912;  and  doubtless 
there  are  legal  aspects  of  the  problem  which  are  both 
local  and  universal,  involving  the  right  of  owners  of 
land  to  the  control  of  their  property  for  purposes  of  the 
flight  and  landing  of  flying  machines,  and  also  some 
measure  of  control  over  the  use  of  the  air  above  land, 
which  its  owner  can  enforce.  But  any  legislation  affect- 
ing these  can  only  be  of  a  local  and  restricted  character. 

The  question  of  aerial  warfare  was  indirectly  con- 
sidered at  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and 
1907,  being  dependent  on  the  question  whether  the  dis- 
charge of  projectiles  from  balloons  should  be  permis- 
sible. At  the  First  Hague  Conference,  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  by  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  United  States, 
supported  by  the  British  delegates  and  others,  to  secure 
a  permanent  prohibition  of  the  throwing  of  projectiles 
from  balloons  5  but  a  five  years'  truce  was  all  that  could 
be  obtained.  This  expired  on  September  5,  1905.  The 
provision  was  as  follows :  "The  contracting  powers  agree 
to  prohibit,  for  a  period  of  flve  years,  the  discharge  of 
projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons,  or  by  other* 
new  methods  of  a  similar  nature." 

The  subject  was  again,  discussed  at  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907.  "Aerostation,"  says 
Mr.  H.  B.  Leech,  "had  made  great  progress  in  the  in- 
terval, and  the  sentiment  of  humanity  had  shown  a  pro- 
portional diminution."  The  main  question  was  whether 
the  prohibition  should  be  renewed.  Forty-four  States 
being  represented,  its  renewal  was  carried  by  twenty- 
eight  votes  to  eight,  there  being  eight  abstentions.  The 
previous  declaration  was  renewed  "for  a  period  extend- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  Third  Peace  Conference."  This 
has  been  adopted  by  twenty-seven  out  of  the  forty-four 
States  represented  at  the  conference.  Among  the  non- 
signatories  are  to  be  found  all  the  great  European 
powers  (except  Austria  and  Great  Britain),  six  other 
European  States,  and  Japan. 

Thus,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  any  aerial  act  of  war 
which  does  not  transgress  the  accepted  rules  of  land 
and  maritime  warfare  is  permissible  as  between  the  non-  - 
signatory  States,  and  also  as  between  a  signatory  and  a 
non-signatory  power.  Nothing,  evidently,  to  improve 
this  can  be  done  before  the  next  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence, except,  of  course,  between  individual  States. 
Meanwhile,  the  case  is  pressing,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
precedent  being  established  and  the  great  vested  inter- 
ests being  formed.  One  thing  can  be  done,  and  to  be 
of  service  it  should  be  set  about  inmiediately :  I  mean 
the  creation  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  which  shall  result 
in  action  when  the  time  comes.  I  propose  the  adoption 
of  three  courses: 

1.  The  preparation  of  an  open  letter,  containing  a 
reasoned  protest  and  appeal,  addressed  in  the  name  of 
all  pacifists  represented  here,  to  the  governments  of 
the  civilized  world.  This  should  be  carefully  drawn  up 
(mativee)  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  common 
sense  of  all  peoples. 

2.  A  strong  and  organized  effort  to  influence  govern- 
ments in  prospect  of  the  Third  Hague  Conference. 
That  is  the  natural  objective  of  any  action  that  we  may 
take.    It  will  be  the  first  conference  since  this  remark- 
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able  development  toward  the  conquest  of  the  air  has 
necessitated  definite  action,  and  will  offer  the  first  op- 
portunity for  tlie  powers  to  enter  into  a  common  consid- 
eration, and,  at  any  rate,  lo  regain  their  lost  position,  if 
no  more.  Believe  me,  too,  it  will  be  in  a  sense  the  last; 
for  what  ib  decided  then,  or  even  drifted  into,  will 
finally  establish  the  precedent  that  will  govern  the  fu- 
ture. I  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  that  this  urgent  prep- 
aration for  the  Third  Hague  Conference  be  at  once 
commenced,  and  that  when  the  time  comes  a  suitable 
and  strong  communication  be  addressed  to  the  con- 
ference itself. 

3.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Qovemments  are  noto- 
riously dependent  on  and  influenced  by  public  opinion, 
and  diplomatic  delegates  are  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  governments  appointing  them.  The 
people  are,  theoretically,  the  rulers,  and  if  they  are  not 
practically,  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use 
their  power,  and  are  divided  and  misled.  Of  the  power 
there  can  be  no  question.  War  is  no  longer  "the  game 
of  kings.^^  No  war  can  take  place,  even  among  the 
foremost  nations  until  the  democracy  are  carried  into 
it  by  the  press,  and  it  is  the  business  of  politicians  to 
study  the  varying  currents  of  popular  thought  and 
sentiment,  which  they  invariably  do.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  a  united  and  effective  appeal  be  made  to  the 
democracies  of  the  world,  and  to  this  end  that  pacifists 
themselves  should  take  up  the  question  and  study  it 
well,  that  they  may  rise  to  a  sense  of  its  importance 
and  of  the  danger  that  is  imminent.  The  peace  socie- 
ties throughout  the  world  should  be  invited  to  put  it 
foremost  in  their  propaganda  until  the  final  appeal  to 
the  Third  Hague  Conference  is  made.  A  series  of 
powerful  brochures  or  pamphlets,  similar  to  "Die  Bar- 
barisierung  der  Luft,"  by  the  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
should  be  prepared,  translated  into  all  important  lan- 
guages, and  circulated  in  all  lands.  Wherever  possible 
a  Van  Mission  and  a  system  of  popular  lecturing  should 
•  be  used.  The  Carnegie  or  the  Ginn  Foundations,  or 
both,  should  enable  us  to  do  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
they  would  be  amply  repaid.  It  is  a  large  scheme,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  small  committee  to  carry 
it  through. 

But  what  is  done  should  be  done  quickly,  before  the 
use  of  these  aerial  war  machines  is  settled,  and  ^T)efore 
great  vested  interests  have  been  formed.^' 


Armed  Peace — ^The  Burden  and    Folly 

of  Europe. 

By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.  D. 

(From  the  Congregational ist  and  Christian  World. ) 

A  distinguished  general  once  defined  war  as  'Tiell,' 
and  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  definition.  If  war  is  ^liell,'*  then  armed  peace 
may  perhaps  be  fittingly  defined  as  "purgatory.'^  The 
nations  just  now  in  fullest  possession  .of  the  blessings  of 
armed  peace  are  not  suffering  the  tortures  of  the 
damned,  but  only  the  torments  of  the  place  popularly 
supposed  to  lie  next  door  to  hell.  In  America  one  hears 
of  armed  peace  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear;  when  one 
sees  it  face  to  face,  he  exclaims,  "The  half  was  never 
told  \"  A  few  years  ago  I  looked  at  it  a  long  time  from 
Berlin.  Recently  I  have  been  looking  at  it  from  Lon- 
don. 


AS  EXPENSIVE  AS  WAB. 

An  American  dropped  down  into  this  European  world 
is  surprised  to  find  that  armed  peace  and  war  have  so 
many  points  in  common.  First  of  all,  they  are  not 
unlike  in  their  expensiveness.  Armies  and  navies  cost 
a  deal  of  money,  whether  they  fight  or  play.  Men  en- 
gaged in  mimic  battles  eat  as  much  and  wear  as  much 
and  shoot  as  often  as  they  do  in  genuine  warfare.  When 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  spend  their  days  in  drilling, 
they  must  be  fed  and  clothed  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of 
others.  Armed  peace  puts  a  soldier  on  every  worker's 
back,  just  as  war  does.  It  costs  even  more  to  keep  sol- 
diers at  play  today  than  it  used  to  cost  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Armed  peace,  like  war,  is  tremendously  exciting.  It 
keeps  the  nerves  a-tingling.  There  is  a  constant  move- 
ment of  troops,  a  continual  shifting  of  ships.  Strategic 
positions  are  seized  and  abandoned.  Now,  death-deal- 
ing inventions  are  snapped  up  at  fabulous  prices,  spies 
are  ever  at  work  obtaining  invaluable  secrets.  New 
combinations  of  land  and  naval  forces  present  ever- 
changing  problems.  Fresh  dangers  emerge  every  day. 
War  clouds  of  varying  degrees  of  blackness  flit  across 
the  sky.  Terrifying  rumors  fly  hither  and  thither. 
Alarming  crises  come  and  go,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  three  a  week.  Every  time  a  battle  squadron 
is  shifted,  military  and  naval  experts  set  to  work  to  cal- 
culate the  possible  effect  on  the  dual  entente,  and  the 
dual  alliance,  and  then  on  the  triple  entente  and  the 
triple  alliance.  This  is  a  laborious  and  intricate  pro- 
cess, and  weeks  are  sometimes  consumed  before  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  can  be  attained. 

Every  time  a  new  battleship  is  launched,  all  the  bat- 
tleships and  cruisers  and  destroyers  of  every  nation  are 
recounted,  their  tonnage  and  speed  are  reappraised  and 
their  comparative  efficiencies  are  retabulated  and  newly 
discussed.  Every  time  a  governmental  official  passes 
from  one  country  to  another,  a  thousand  pens  begin  to 
speculate  and  frame  predictions.  War  furnishes  rare 
opportunities  for  the  wiseacre  and  gossip,  but  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  armed  peace  are  immeasurably 
superior. 

^  SOURCE  OF  UNHEALTHY  EXCITEMENT. 

In  war  enormous  space  is  devoted  by  the  press  to  mil- 
itary and  naval  characters  and  operations,  and  the  space 
is  scarcely  less  in  armed  peace.  Every  paper  has  today 
its  military  and  naval  correspondents,  and  never  have 
war  correspondents  displayed  greater  industry  or  genius 
than  one  finds  in  the  reporters  of  armed  peace.  The 
literary  output  of  these  writers,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  is  amazing.  The  problems  presented  by  armed 
peace  seem  even  more  numerous  and  fascinating  than 
those  created  by  war.  The  simple  recording  of  the  hap- 
penings of  the  military  and  naval  worlds  is  itself  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  the  time  of  an  army  of  reporters.  Col- 
umns are  devoted,  day  by  day,  to  military  and  naval 
appointments  and  promotions,  other  columns  are  sacred 
to  military  and  naval  social  functions,  still  other  col- 
umns are  filled  with  reports  of  inspections  and  reviews, 
of  maneuvers  and  cruisers,  of  target  practice  and  bomb- 
dropping  contests,  of  battleship  launchings  and  new 
appeals  for  additional  battalions  and  squadrons. 

The  rattle  of  swords  is  always  in  one^s  ears.  The 
flash  of  scarlet  and  gold  is  always  in  one's  eyes.  The 
thought  of  invasion  and  conquest  is  always  in  one's 
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mind.  In  the  early  autumn  the  papers  contain  little 
else  than  maps  of  battlefields  and  pictures  of  contending 
armies,  and  discussions  of  merits  and  defects,  and  the 
laudations  of  rulers  and  lords  of  the  magnificent  spec^ 
tacle  presented.  The  one  conclusion  reached  by  every 
peace-loving  nation  at  the  end  of  its  autiminal  maneu- 
vers is  that  the  army  battalions  must  be  increased,  and 
that  the  line  of  fighting  ships  must  be  still  further  ex- 
tended.   This  is  part  of  the  game. 

BREEDING  CONSTANT  FEAE. 

War  breeds  disquieting  rumors  and  sows  anxieties  and 
fears;  so  also  does  armed  peace.  Dreadnaughts  inspire 
fear  in  many  quarters,  but  chiefly  in  the  heart  of  uie 
nation  which  builds  them.  No  nation  has  so  many  of 
them  as  England,  and  no  nation  is  in  such  a  chronic 
state  of  trepidation.  More  than  once  in  recent  years 
England  has  been  on  the  verge  of  hysterics.  This  has 
been  the  work  of  her  military  and  naval  experts.  They 
have  frightened  some  people  out  of  their  senses. 

The  frenzied  letters  which  appear  from  day  to  day  in 
the  newspapers,  some  of  them  from  military  and  naval 
oflBcials,  some  from  obscure  and  humble  patriots,  clam- 
oring for  still  further  increases  in  army  and  navy,  and 
pointing  out  ways  in  which  the  approaching  doom  may 
be  averted,  bear  pathetic  witness  to  the  terrorism  which 
armed  peace  inspires.  The  work  of  waging  war  is  not 
half  so  frightening  as  the  task  of  maintaining  an  armed 
peace.  England  was  never  so  frightened  when  she  was 
fighting  Spain  or  France  or  Kussia  as  now  when,  sur- 
rounded by  Dreadnaughts,  she  is  keeping  the  peace. 

Even  in  suffering  and  death  armed  peace  and  war  are 
twin  brothers.  War  cannot  be  played  without  multi- 
plying graves.  Aerial  scouts  fall  and  are  killed.  Big 
naval  vessels  run  down  smaller  ones,  and  young  men 
sink  never  to  rise  again.  Submarines  refuse  to  fulfill 
expectations,  and  precious  lives  are  snuffed  out.  Guns 
burst  on  the  land  and  magazines  explode  on  the  sea, 
and  new  names  are  added  to  the  roll  of  the  dead. 

Indeed,  armed  peace  and  war  are  so  much  alike  that 
the  first  is  likely  to  pass  into  the  second  almost  any  day. 
In  America  there  are  innocent  people  who  believe  that 
huge  armaments  exist  in  the  interest  of  peace.*  In  Eu- 
rope that  stage  of  credulity  has  been  outgrown.  All  far- 
seeing  Europeans  know  that  armed  peace  is  the  prelim- 
inary of  war.  The  naval  and  military  correspondents 
acknowledge  this. 

So  firm  is  the  conviction  that  war  is  inevitable  that 
men  are  discussing  in  the  newspapers  the  desirability  of 
cutting  a  canal  at  enormous  expense  from  the  Clyde  to 
the  Forth  for  the  swift  transfer  of  battleships  from  one 
sea  to  another,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  at  once, 
here  and  there  throughout  England,  enormous  gran- 
aries for  the  storing  of  flour  for  the  feeding  of  the  peo- 
ple when  the  outside  sources  of  supply  are  cut  off.  The 
country  has  been  flooded  with  pamphlets  written  by 
military  experts  showing  how  easily  England  can  be 
starved. 

I  feel  in  London  just  as  I  felt  in  Berlin,  exceedingly 
amazed;  amazed  that  Christian  rulers,  who  call  them- 
selves defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  should  take  such 
conspicuous  and  jubilant  interest  in  the  work  of  ex- 
tending and  perfecting  the  apparatus  devised  for  human 
slaughter;  amazed  also  that  the  Christian  statesmen 
of  two  Christian  empires  should  lack  the  wisdom  ade- 


quate to  meet  humanity^s  most  crying  need  at  the  pres- 
ent hour.  The  curious  thing  is  that  I  never  could  find 
anybody  in  Germany  who  wants  to  fight  England,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  England  anybody  who 
wants  to  fight  Germany.  Nobody  wants  to  fight,  and 
yet  there  goes  up  this  shrill  and  constant  cry  for  more 
guns.  Just  where  the  cry  comes  from,  and  why  it  is 
so  vigorous  and  persistent,  is  the  first  problem  which 
the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider. 

There  are  sundry  things  now  hidden  which  ought  to 
be  revealed.  The  most  elaborate  and  demoralizing 
foolery  extant  is  the  armed  peace  of  Christendom.  A 
mighty  effort  is  just  now  on  foot  to  suck  the  English 
colonies  into  the  wild  vortex,  and  this  means  the  tight- 
ening of  the  bonds  between  ail  German-speaking  States. 
The  Old  World,  debilitated  by  her  folly,  would  now 
draw  on  the  resources  of  the  New.  At  the  very  time 
when  new  lands  are  most  in  need  of  plowshares  and 
pruning  hooks  they  are  urged  to  beat  them  into  swords 
and  spears.  There  is  no  prayer  which  an  American 
needs  to  pray  more  fervently  or  more  often  than,  "From 
the  crowding  horrors  of  an  armed  peace,  good  Lord, 
deliver  usl^' 

London,  Oct.  10,  1912. 


The  Cost  of  Militarism. 

Sir  John  Brunner,  president  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  at  the  middle  of  October  addressed  a  letter 
on  foreign  policy  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Liberal  Asso- 
ciations throughout   Great  Britain.     The  text  of  the. 
letter  is  as  follows : 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  impelled  to  write  this  letter  to  you 
by  a  strong  feeling  of  responsibility.  The  Liberal  party 
has  been  engaged  during  six  years  of  office  in  an  arduous 
struggle  with  the  mighty  forces  of  privilege,  monopoly,- 
and  protection.  In  this  short  period  three  great  general 
elections  have  been  fought  and  won.  The  Budget,  the 
Parliament  bill,  old-age  pensions,  national  insurance. 
Home  Bule,  and  Welsh  disestablisliment  have  absorbed 
all  our  energies.  Foreign  politics  have  not  received  the 
attention  they  deserve.  But  the  Morocco  crisis  of  last 
year  and  the  warlike  concentration  of  fleets  in  the  North 
Sea,  which  excited  so  much  apprehension,  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  sleepiest  politicians  to  a  new  and  press- 
ing danger.  Every  one  now  sees  that  pro&perity  and 
progress  at  home  are  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace.  Armaments  and  war  spell  poverty  and 
ruin.  The  great  Liberal  victory  of  1906  was  won  on  a 
programme  of  peace,  retrenchment  and  reform.  Con- 
ciliation in  South  Africa  seemed  to  usher  in  a  policy 
of  friendliness  and  good-will  which  would  be  followed 
by  a  wide  extension  of  international  law,  and  a  general 
happy  reduction  in  the  burden  of  armaments.  We  can 
still  say  with  thankfulness  that  Great  Britain  has  re- 
mained at  peace  during  the  whole  period  of  Liberal 
rule — a  happy  contrast  with  the  previous  ten  years  of 
Unionist  administration,  which  promoted  a  dozen  wars 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Moreover,  while  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  lived  there  was  some  re- 
laxation in  the  growth  of  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture, though  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  legitimate 
expectations  of  the  party. 
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Mr.  Asquith,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  put  a 
severe  check  on  the  wasteful  system  of  borrowing  for 
naval  and  military  works,  but  the  false  and  shameful 
naval  panic  of  1909  swept  away  the  spirit  of  prudence 
and  economy.  Since  then  no  less  than  13  millions  have 
been  added  to  the  naval  estimates,  while  the  cost  of  the 
German  navy  has  increased  by  only  four.  Our  Foreign 
OflBce  and  Admiralty  have  yielded  to  the  clamour  of  the 
jingo  press  in  its  campaign  of  mendacity  and  provoca- 
tion. Parliament  has  been  misled,  and  estimates  have 
been  founded  upon  false  forecasts  of  German  expendi- 
ture. No  heed  has  been  paid  to  the  protests  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Federation  or  to  the  constant  criticisms 
of  Liberal  economists  in  Parliament  and  the  press.  The 
invention  and  advertisement  of  the  Dreadnought  by  our 
admiralty  have  proved  a  curse  to  mankind,  and  not  least 
to  our  own  people  and  our  German  neighbors,  for  both 
sorely  need  the  money  thus  wasted  to  remove  slums,  to 
improve  housing  in  town  and  country,  and  to  multiply 
gardens.  If  this  destructive  rivalry  in  naval  armaments 
goes  on  unchecked  it  threatens  to  submerge  civilization 
and  to  destroy  society.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  taxa- 
tion which  armaments  can  impose  on  rich  and  poor 
alike,  as  we  see  by  the  case  of  Japan,  which  now  has  a 
high  tariff  and  an  income  tax  rising  to  5s.  in  the  pound 
in  order  to  pay  for  a  conscript  army  and  a  large  fleet. 

To  my  mind  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, which  forced  modern  battleships  upon  the 
world,  to' make  amends.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
Liberal  party,  the  inheritor  of  Gladstone's  teachings,  to 
express  itself  now  in  language  which  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  his  colleagues  cannot  mistake.  There  has  been 
a  lamentable  failure 'to  devise  remedies  for  a  situation 
the  misery,  folly,  and  wickedness  of  which  have  been 
emphasized  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  Perhaps  the  central  mischief  is  that 
diplomacy  by  secret  treaties  and  dubious  understandings 
has  twisted  and  perverted  the  welcome  friendship  with 
France  into  a  dangerous  entanglement  which  has  spoiled 
our  relations  with  Germany.  The  result  is  that  the 
military  party  in  France  has  been  encouraged  to  hope 
for  British  aid  in  an  attack  on  Germany,  while  the  Bus- 
sian  government  has  used  the  moral  prestige  of  our  sup- 
port for  a  policy  of  aggression  and  oppression  in  Fin- 
land and  Persia,  and — worst  of  all  for  purely  British 
interests — the  North  Sea  has  become  the  scene  of  mu- 
tual suspicion  and  of  warlike  preparations  unparalleled 
in  cost  and  magnitude.  Over  the  North  Sea  one-half 
of  our  shipping  and  commerce  passes  daily.  Our  chief 
European  customer  and  our  best  commercial  friends 
among  the  great  powers  is  arming  nervously  and  rapidly 
in  order  to  protect  her  own  mercantile  marine  from 
the  menace  of  our  greatly  superior  fleet.  With  equal 
nervousness  and  greater  rapidity  our  own  fleet  is 
being  enlarged  regardless  of  cost.  The  awful  warn- 
ing of  the  Morocco  crisis  has  gone  by,  but  the  sore  is 
unhealed.  Lord  Haldane's  mission  to  Berlin  was 
ruined  by  Mr.  Churchill's  warlike  speeches.  There 
have  been  faults  on  both  sides,  but  who  can  doubt  that 
the  coldness  and  pessimism  of  our  own  Foreign  Office 
have  been  a  persistent  obstacle  to  that  Anglo-German 
entente  which  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
Sea  clearly  desired. 


We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  arma- 
ments depend  upon  policy.  If  this  be  true,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  a  policy  which  has  increased  the 
cost  of  armaments  by  13  millions  in  four  years.  Our 
National  Liberal  Federation  is  the  accredited  organ  of 
Liberalism.  It  has  now  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  country.  It  has  to  ask  for  a  change 
of  policy  which  will  remove  the  friction  and  suspicions 
by  which  war  is  generated,  and  thus  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  armaments.  Let  us,  at  any  rate,  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  make  known  that  we  wish  to  live  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  mutual  confldence  with  our 
German  neighbors.  We  ask  that  the  British  govern- 
ment shall  frankly  adopt  the  policy  of  exempting  from 
capture  all  peaceful  shipping  and  all  peaceful  property 
on  sea  in  time  of  war.  This  is  the  American  proposal 
which  was  supported  at  the  last  Hague  Conference  by 
Germany  and  a  majority  of  the  powers.  If  this  policy 
is  adopted  the  main  reason,  the  reason  which  has  been 
accepted  and  endorsed  by  the  German  people,  for  the 
expansion  of  the  German  fleet  will  be  removed,  and  the 
one  great  danger  to  our  food  supply  in  time  of  war  will 
disappear.  Let  it  go  forth  from  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  that  we  demand  and  require  a  clear  under- 
standing— that  English  Liberalism  at  any  rate  shall 
have  no  part  or  lot  in  military  and  naval  projects  for  an 
attack  on  Germany.  This  is  a  sane  and  simple  policy. 
In  pressing  it  forward  we  are  advocating  an  enlight- 
ened patriotism,  and  we  are  merely  asking  that  the  best 
traditions  of  Liberal  policy  should  be  maintained  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.  This  is  a  personal  and  not  an  offi- 
cial letter,  but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  strongly  rec- 
ommending to  you  the  adoption  by  your  association  of 
the  two  appended  resolutions.     Believe  me. 


Yours,  &c.. 


John  Brunneb. 


Resolutions. 

L 

That'  this  meeting,  while  heartily  desiring  a  contin- 
uance of  the  friendly  relations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished with  France,  urges  the  Government  to  make  it 
clear  that  no  understanding  or  intention  is  thereby  im- 
plied as  to  military  or  naval  action  against  any  other 
power,  and  further  expresses  a  strong  opinion  that 
equally  friendly  relations  upon  a  similar  footing  ought 
to  be  established  with  Germany. 

II. 

That  this  meeting  urges  His  Majesty's  government 
to  enter  into  international  treaties  with  the  United 
States  and  other  powers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  all 
peaceful  shipping  and  merchandise  from  capture  or  de- 
struction in  time  of  war. 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  news  comes  of  the  death 
of  Albert  K.  Smiley  at  his  winter  home  at  Bedlands, 
California,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  We  shall  speak 
further  of  his  great  work  in  our  next  issue. 
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Work  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society. 

By  Charles  E.  Beals,  Secretary. 

To  speak  of  the  least  important  things  first,  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Secretary  lias  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dresses .since  October  20 :  Before  the  City  Club  of  St. 
Ijouis,  at  its  Ladies'  Day  dinner,  October  21,  on  **The 
Big  Stick  and  the  Square  Deal  f  in  the  University  of 
Wis(K)nsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  October  25  (at  the  meeting 
at  which  was  organized  the  new  State  Peace  Society),  on 
*'The  Irresistible  Push  of  Internationalism;"  before  the 
Modem  Health  League  in  Masonic  Temple,  October  27, 
on  "War  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Biology/^  at  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Society's  reception  to  the  Baroness  von  Sutt- 
ner  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  October  29,  in  con- 
ferring life  membership  on  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones,  and  Dr.  Emil  6.  Hirsch,  in  recognition 
of  their  services  in  the  cause  of  peace;  before  the  Arche 
Club,  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center,  November  1,  on 
"Scientific  Pacifism ;''  at  a  public  mass  meeting  in  the 
Woodlawn  Masonic  Temple,  arranged  by  the  Woodlawn 
Woman^s  Club,  November  5,  introducing  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner;  before  the  Progressive  Chapter  of  the 
American  Woman's  Republic,  in  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 
November  6,  on  *The  Organization  and  Progress  of  the 
Peace  Movement;"  before  the  Chicago  Section  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  in  Sinai  Temple,  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  on  "The  Biological  Principle  of  Canal- 
ization and  its  Bearing  upon  the  Peace  Problem ;"  at  the 
final  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Baroness  von  Suttner 
Joint  Committee  of  Chicago,  in  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  November  8,  an  impromptu  "Review  of  the  Baron- 
ess von  Suttner's  Present  American  Lecture  Tour  and 
an  Estimate  of  its  Probable  Results ;"  before  the  Century 
Club  of  Oak  Park,  in  Scoville  Institute,  Oak  Park,  No- 
vember 11,  on  "The  History  and  Outlook  of  the  Organ- 
ized Peace  Movement;"  before  the  "Fonmi"  of  "Our 
Sunday  Afternoon  Club,"  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building, 
Chicago,  Sunday  afternoon,  November  17,  on  "Some- 
thing More  Radical  Than  Red  Cross  Relief  Needed ;"  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  the  South  Park  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  Rev.  Dr.  Brush- 
ingham,  pastor,  on  "News  from  the  Front  in  tiie  War 
Against  War,"  and  before  the  Chicago  W^oman's  Aid,  in 
Sinai  Settlement  House,  Tuesday  afternoon,  November 
19,  on  "Pacification  Through  Organized  Prevention." 
The  Secretary  has  also  attended  several  social  functions, 
like  the  meeting  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  at  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Lobdell's,  October  31;  the  dinner  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  7,  given  by  the  Hamilton 
Club,  in  honor  of  the  Baroness,  and  the  dinner  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenwald  in  honor  of  the  Baroness  on 
Monday  evening,  November  11. 

President  Goddard,  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  and 
Mrs.  Goddard  have  been  tireless  in  the  work  for  the 
cause  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Baroness, 
entertaining  her  in  their  home  for  ten  days  and 
accompanying  her  on  many  public  occasions.  Mr. 
Goddard  presided  at  the  reception  in  the  Art  Institute, 
October  29,  and  made  a  most  felicitous  speech  wel- 
coming the  Baroness  to  Chicago.  Mrs.  Goddard, 
as  chairman  of  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Chicago  and  chairman  of  the  Peace  Committee 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  has  been  "instant  in 


season  and  out."  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  too,  has  been 
everywhere  at  once  during  our  interesting  campaign, 
conferring,  in  behalf  of  the  Cliicago  Peace  Society,  hon- 
orary life  membership  upon  the  Baroness,  introducing 
her  at  such  gatherings  as  the  Arche  Club  and  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor,  welcoming  her  to  All  Souls' 
pulpit,  etc.,  etc.  Nor  will  any  who  listened  to  Dr. 
llirsch's  burning  words  in  Sinai  Settlement  House,  No- 
vember 20,  soon  forget  that  impassioned  burst  of  real 
eloquence.  Indeed,  to  tell  of  the  personal  services  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  A.  Eugene  Bartlett,  in  welcoming  the 
Baroness  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer; 
to  speak  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Morris  in 
his  labors  upoji  the  joint  conmiittee,  and  to  record 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, many  of  the  honorary  vice-presidents,  and  scores 
of  other  members  of  the  local  society,  in  connection  with 
our  reception,  would  exliaust  the  space  allotted  to  this 
report. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  through  its 
subscriptions  investigating  committee,  has  renewed  its 
approval  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society  joined  with  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Union  I^eague  Club,  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Industrial  Club 
and  the  Commercial  Club  in  sending  written  testimonials 
of  esteem  to  the  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce,  the  re- 
tiring British  Ambassador. 

Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Mint,  will 
represent  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president,  in  the  Third  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes  which  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  De- 
cember 20-21. 

And  now  only  a  single  paragraph  remains  to  tell  of 
the  Chicago  Peace  Society's  reception  to  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Tuesday 
evening,  October  29.  This  was  Chicago's  welcome  to 
the  great  peace  worker  as  she  commenced  her  three 
weeks'  pacific  campaign  in  this  city.  Almost  the  only 
decorations  beside  palms  and  table  decorations  were  the 
Austrian  and  American  flags,  in  front  of  whicli,  flamed 
in  electric  letters,  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms."  In  the 
receiving  line  were  the  Honorable  Walter  L.  Fisher, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  acting  Imperial  Consul- 
General  of  Austro-Hungary,  judges,  college  presidents, 
bishops,  bankers,  club  presidents,  etc.  A  reception  com- 
mittee of  some  seventy-five  gentlemen  and  ladies  as- 
sisted. The  refreshment  tables  were  presided  over  by 
ladies  representing  the  different  organizations  before 
which  the  Baroness  appeared  during  her  stay.  Souvenir 
pictures  of  the  Baroness,  together  with  invitations  to 
join  the  Peace  Society,  were  presented  to  all  persons 
present. 

In  simple  justice  to  this  sincere,  self-sacrificing 
prophetess  of  peace,  it  should  be  said  that,  although 
Chicago  has  enjoyed  visits  from  distinguished  men  like 
Baron  d'Estournelles,  Count  Apponyi,  and  others,  no 
single  visiting  pacifist  ever  made  so  deep  an  impression 
and  rendered  such  effective  service  to  organized  pacifism 
in  Chicago  as  has  the  illustrious  author  of  "Lay  Down 
Your  Arms." 

30  North  La  Salle  Street,  (liicago,  Oct.  20,  1912. 
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The  New  Missouri  Peace  Society. 

By  Charles  E.  Beals,  Field  Secretary  of  the  American 

Peace  Society. 

The  Missouri  Peace  Society,  a  State  branch  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  was  organized  at  St.  Louis  on 
Monday,  October  21,  1912. 

In  connection  with  the  visit  of  fiie  Baroness  von  Sutt- 
ner,  the  City  Club  of  St.  Louis  held  its  first  Ladies'  Day 
hmcheon  in  its  beautiful  rooms  at  noon  of  the  day  set 
for  the  formation  of  the  new  Peace  Society.  Every 
plate  was  taken.  President  Bostwick,  of  the  club,  pre- 
sided and  introduced  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  M.  C,  as 
toastmaster.  Congressman  Bartholdt,  in  a  felicitous 
address,  briefly  traced  the  progress  of  pacifism.  He 
then  introduced  the  guest  of  honor,  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner,  who  delivered  a  noble  appeal.  Mr.  Bartholdt 
called  upon  the  Field  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  who  contrasted  force  with  the  judicial  process 
as  symbolized  in  ^The  Big  Stick  vs,  the  Square  Deal.'* 

After  the  exercises  in  the  dining-room  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  club  parlors  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
organization  of  the  new  State  Peace  Society.  Congress- 
man Bartholdt  was  elected  chairman,  of  the  meeting,  and 
Prof.  Manley  0.  Hudson,  of  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  was  chosen  secretary.  It  was  voted  to 
organize  the  Missouri  Peace  Society.  A  constitution  was 
presented  and  adopted.  The  greetings  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  were  extended  to  the  new  society  by  the 
Field  Secretary  of  the  parent  organization.  It  was 
voted  to  send  greetings  to  the  American  Peace  Society. 
It  was  enthusiastically  voted  to  invite  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner  to  accept  honorary  membership,  which  honor 
she  accepted  in  a  most  gracious  address. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  Hon. 
"Richard  Bartholdt,  M.  C,  of  St.  Louis ;  vice-presidents, 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Beardsley,  of  Kansas  City,  and  Dr.  R.  H. 
Jesse,  of  Columbia;  secretarv,  Prof.  Manlev  0.  Hud- 
son,  of  Columbia;  treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings^ 
of  St.  Louis.  The  executive  committee  consists  of  the 
above  and  Mrs.  Philip  N".  Moore  and  Judge  Selden  P. 
Spencer,  of  St.  Ix)ui8,  and  President  A.  Ross  Hill,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  An  advisory  board, 
consisting  of  some  sixty  representative  persons  from  all 
pai-ts  of  the  State,  was  elected. 

Mr.  Bartholdt  is  too  well  known  to  need  introduction. 
For  years  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  now  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors  and  executive  committee,  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  a  leader  in  congressional 
battles  for  the  promotion  of  arbitration  and  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  Mr.  Beardsley  was  formerly  mayor 
of  Kansas  City.  Dr..  Jesse  formerly  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Secretary  Hudson,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Columbia, 
has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  preliminary  campaign 
for  organization.  Mr.  Brookings,  the  treasurer,  a  prom- 
inent merchant,  is  president  of  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity Corporation  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Mrs.  Moore  is  a 
past  president  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.     Judge  Spencer  formerly  presided  over  the  Cir- 


cuit Court.  President  Hill  is  one  of  the  ablest  univer- 
sity presidents  in  the  country. 

President  Bartholdt's  suggestion  that  St.  Louis  should 
attempt  to  get  and  organize  the  National  Peace  Con- 
gress of  1913  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 

Already  the  new  society  has  commenced  work,  having 
sent  Prof.  J.  M.  Greenwood  as  its  representative  to  the 
Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  met  in 
Springfield  early  in  November. 


The  New  Wisconsin  Peace  Society. 

By  Charles  E,  BeaU. 

In  April  last,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Louis  P.  Loch- 
ner,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs, 
the  Field  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society  vis- 
ited Madison  and  personally  interviewed  over  a  score 
of  leading  citizens,  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of 
a  Wisconsin  Peace  Society.  Such  was  the  encourage- 
ment received  that  a  State-wide  correspondence  was 
undertaken,  and  the  cooperation  enlisted  seemed  to  war- 
rant the  formation  of  the  proposed  State  branch.  Be- 
cause of  the  expected  visit  of  the  Baroness  von  Suttner 
in  Madison,  in  October,  it  was  thought  best  to  defer 
formal  organization  until  that  psychological  moment. 
And  the  outcome  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

On  Friday  evening,  October  25,  1912;  a  great  meeting 
was  held  in  University  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  presided  over  by  Hon.  John  B.  Winslow,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  Baron- 
ess von  Suttner  delivered  addresses  in  English  and 
German,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience. 

After  the  Field  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  had  brought  the  greetings  of  the  historic  organ- 
ization and  had  described  the  plan  for  State  societies,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  organize  the  Wisconsin  Peace 
Societv  as  a  State  branch  of  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety.  A  constitution  which  had  been  previously  prepared 
was  adopted  without  delay.  With  equal  expeditiousness 
the  nominating  committee  presented  a  list  of  officers. 
The  persons  elected  were: 

President — ^Hon.  John  B.  Winslow,  Madison,  Chief 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 

Vice-President — Senator  J.  H.  Whitehead,  Janes- 
ville. 

Secretary — Prof.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Treasurer — Senator  W.  H.  Hatton. 

Executive  Committee — President,  vice-president,  sec- 
rotary,  treasurer,  ex  officiis,  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Lochner, 
Mrs.  J.  Jastrow,  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns,  Mr.  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones,  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Miss  Zone  Gale, 
Mr,  John  A.  Butler. 

More  than  thirty  vice-presidents  were  chosen,  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  the  State,  and  including  men  and 
women  prominent  in  educational,  religious,  social,  jour- 
nalistic, iftdustrial,  financial,  and  political  work. 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner  was  invited  to  honor  the 
new  society  by  accepting  honorary  membership,  which 
she  did. 

From  the  character  of  the  persons  who  have  given 
their  support  to  the  organized  peace  movement  in  Wis- 
consin one  may  well  expect  that  the  Wisconsin  Peace 
Society  speedily  will  become  one  of  the  strongest  and 
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most  efBcient  of  the  constituents  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  Chief  Justice  Winslow  was  selected  for  the 
presidency  of  the  new  State  organization  because  of  his 
important  public  utterances  in  favor  of  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  Professor  Reinsch  has 
rendered  valuable  service  by  his  addresses  at  peace  con- 
gresses, his  volume  on  "Public  International  Unions/^ 
and  his  study  of  world  politics.  Mr.  Lochner,  general 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs, 
editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Student,  and  lecturer,  prob- 
ably has  rendered  more  service  to  the  cause  of  peace 
than  any  other  man  of  his  years.  With  sych  workers  as 
these,  and  others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned, 
Wisconsin  is  bound  to  be  near  the  head  of  the  marching 
column  in  the  "war  against  war.^^ 


Pacific  Coast  Department  Work. 

By  Robert  C.  Root,  Director. 

During  the  past  two  months  the  director  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Department  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
has  had  varied  and  interesting  experiences  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  "fall  campaign.^^  He  has  given  thus  far 
seventy-two  talks  and  addresses  on  international  peace 
and  arbitration  and  the  waste  of  war. 

In  five  different  places  975  adults  heard  in  churches 
and  clubs  the  story  of  the  advancing  cause-  of  peace. 
By  special  invitation  of  a  deputy  school  superintendent 
the  director  addressed  one  hundred  or  more  of  the 
school  principals  of  San  Francisco  immediately  before 
entering  his  "peace  crusade^'  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 
Again,  while  exhibiting  his  peace  literature  at  the  San 
Mateo  county,  Cal.,  Teachers^  Institute,  the  county 
superintendent  invited  him  to  address  the  165  teachers 
present  on  "The  Waste  of  War  vs.  The  Success  of  Arbi- 
tration.'' 

Then  came  a  cordial  invitation  from  Dr.  Luella  Clay 
Carson,  president  of  Mills  College,  to  address,  for  the 
second  year  in  succession,  the  young  ladies  of  that  far- 
famed  institution.  Two  more  addresses  were  given  be- 
fore history  classes  in  the  San  Jose,  Cal.,  State  Normal 
School.  After  this  followed  invitations  to  speak  in 
two  of  Berkeley's  intermediate  high  schools,  where  the 
director  had  spoken  once  or  twice  before  in  previous 
years. 

The  "campaign"  was  then  on  in  earnest.  Four  of 
San  Francisco's  larger  high  schools  were  visited,  and 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  peace  movement  pre- 
sented to  3,000  high  school  students.  Still  longing  for 
"more  worlds  to  conquer'' — peaceably,  of  course — the 
director  turned  his  steps  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the 
larger  grammar  schools  in  the  famous  city  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  in  a  series  of  fifty-five  talks  to  6,375  pupils 
of  the  upper  grammar  grades  told  them  of  the  contrast 
between  the  "waste  of  war  and  the  wealth  of  peace." 
The  interest  manifested  in  every  case  was  sufficient  to 
give  the  invitation  "to  come  again." 

The  Peace  Secretary  has  also  visited  fifteen  County 
Teachers'  Institutes  that  were  attended  by  about  4,500 
teachers.  At  each  institute  he  has  had  a  large  table  on 
which  were  placed  the  choicest  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  various  phases  of  international  peace  and  arbi- 
tration. Hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  "The  Waste  of  War,"  and  other  leaflets  were 


taken  by  the  teachers.  Scores  and  scores  of  teachers 
took  marked  lists,  of  the  best  peace  books  for  their  school 
libraries.  Many  others  sought  material  for  debates  in 
which  their  pupils  were  to  take  part,  the  subject  being, 
usually,  arbitration  or  disarmament.  A  few  were  bold 
enough  to  join  our  Northern  California  Peace  Society. 

On  the  evening  of  October  31  came  the  annual  din- 
ner and  election  of  officers  of  the  Northern  California 
Peace  Society,  held  in  Hotel  Bellevue,  San  Francisco. 
After  an  excellent  dinner  had  been  served,  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  listened  to  an  able  and  most  instructive 
illustrated  lecture  on  "War  Examined,"  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward B.  Krehbiel,  of  Stanford  University.  The  writer 
cannot  help  but  wish  that  this  lecture  could  be  given  in 
all  the  large  schools  and  all  the  colleges  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  give  a  staggering  blow 
to  old  Mars  and  his  tribe  if  that  could  be  done. 

William  C.  Allen,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  who  has  done 
great  work  in  rallying  the  churches  of  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  peace  cause,  was  chosen  third  vice-president  of 
the  Northern  California  Peace  Society  at  the  annual 
election  October  31.  All  the  other  officers  were  re- 
elected for  1912-1913. 

The  director's  "next  thing  in  order"  will  be  to  con- 
tinue his  peace  campaign  in  the  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Early  in  December  Professor  Hudson  will  visit  Car- 
thage, Mo.,  where  considerable  peace  interest  has  been 
created,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  section  of  the 
Missouri  Society  there.  The  Missouri  Society  inserted 
a  special  article  in  its  constitution  defining  the  relation 
between  local  societies,  the  State  society,  and  the  na- 
tional society,  thus  providing  for  the  organization  of 
local  groups  of  workers. 

The  Missouri  Peace  Society  gives  every  promise  of 
rendering  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
pacifists  will  be  glad  to  welconie  this  new  reinforcement. 


-»•>•-■ 


New  York  Peace  Society  Notes. 

By  William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 

An  audience  of  six  hundred,  including  many  of  the 
best  known  people  of  the  city,  came  together  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Peace  Society,  Tuesday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 19,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  expecting  to  hear  an 
important  message  from  President-Emeritus  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  TJniversity,  concerning  his  recent  ex- 
periences in  the  Orient  as  the  representative  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  his 
observations  had  led  him.  He  has  kindly  agreed  to  give 
the  Society  another  date  in  January  or  February,  when 
our  members  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  Society  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  replace 
Dr.  Eliot  with  speakers  who  made  the  meeting  an  entire 
success.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  opening,  spoke  of  the  war  in 
the  Balkans  as  of  the  nature  of  a  revolution,  and  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances  for  bringing  about  a  stable 
condition  which  should  insure  lasting  peace.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Holt,  of  the  Independent,  gave  a  talk  on  the  con- 
ditions in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Manchuria,  illustrating 
his  remarks  with  an  excellent  selection  of  stereopticon 
pictures.  The  principal  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
made  by  Prince  Lazarovich  Hrebelianovich,  of  Servia, 
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who  followed  up  what  Mr.  Carnegie  had  said  in  regard 
to  the  present  war  in  Europe  by  a  discussion  of  the 
whole  situation,  with  which  he  is  wholly  familiar.  He 
spoke  with  great  vigor,  and  what  he  said  seemed  to  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  most  of  his  hearers.  His  con- 
tention was  that  the  Balkan  people,  who  have  been  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  Turkish  misrule,  and  who  are 
now,  after  five  hundred  years  of  oppression,  showing  the 
ability  to  take  the  government  of  the  countries  back  into 
their  own  hands,  should  be  left  alone,  as  the  chief  par- 
ties in  interest,  to  decide  the  terms  of  peace  and  their 
own  political  and  economic  future. 

This  meeting  was  the  opening  event  in  a  program  of 
lectures  and  dinners  which  the  New  York  Peace  Society 
has  announced  for  the  season  of  1912-1913,  and  for 
which  admission  tickets  have  been  furnished  to  our 
members.  We  are  planning  to  carry  on  an  active  cam- 
paigii  of  education  during  the  year  by  means  of  public 
meetings,  and  have  printed  and  distributed  widely  a 
bulletin  announcing  the  course  as  far  as  now  arranged. 
A  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner 
will  be  ffiven  on  Monday  evening,  December  9 ;  a  lecture 
by  the  Baroness  and  a  reception  in  her  honor  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  December  12;  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 12,  with  addresses  on  the  subject  ^^ America  and  the 
Movement  for  International  Peace,^^  and  a  lecture  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April  8,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  the 
Peace  Poet  of  England.  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of  January  30,  and  the 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Prize  Contest  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Peace  Society  in  the  auditorium  of  City  College, 
on  Friday  evening,  March  14. 

The  dinner  on  the  evening  of  December  9,  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  promises  to  be  a  brilliant  occasion.  Mr. 
Carnegie  will  preside  and  speak ;  other  addresses  will  be 
made  bv  the  Baroness  von  Suttner,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer,  the  Hon^  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  The  arrangement  of  speakers 
for  the  meetings  of  the  year  is  not  yet  complete,  but 
others  who  have  already  been  secured  for  various  events 
include  Prof.  John  Bates  Clark,  Dr.  Talcott  Williams, 
Babbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  and 
Miss  Ida  Tarbell.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
high  level  reached  in  the  case  of  those  whose  names  have 
been  announced  will  be  maintained  throughout  the 
events  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  meetings  which  are  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  itself,  we  furnish  speakers  for 
many  societies,  churches,  and  clubs  throughout  the  city 
and  metropolitan  district.  The  Ijecture  Bureau  An- 
nouncement for  the  season  of  1912-1913  includes  the 
names  of  forty-one  experienced  and  often  eminent 
speakers  who  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  answer  calls 
made  through  the  office  for  addresses  on  international 
subjects.  These  announcements  have  been  sent  to  all 
the  churches  and  to  the  principal  clubs  and  organizations 
of  the  city,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  furnish  openings  for  the  presentation  of  the 
themes  in  which  the  Society  is  interested.  This  branch 
of  our  work  has  been  in  operation  since  the  organization 
of  the  Society,  and  while  the  number  of  calls  for  speak- 
ers naturally  depends  somewhat  on  the  degree  of  public 
interest  in  the  peace  movement  at  any  given  hour,  there 


is  multiplied  evidence  that  our  lecture  service  has  been 
highly  appreciated  by  hundreds  of  churches,  clubs, 
schools,  educational  meetings,  banquets,  and  other  gath- 
erings. 

Our  executive  committee  believes  that  this  year,  when 
no  political  issues  are  absorbing  the  attention  and 
strength  of  the  peace  societies,  as  was  the  case  a  year 
ago,  is  a  favorable  time  for  building  up  the  Society,  es- 
pecially through  the  increase  of  membership  and  the 
drawing  together  of  our  members  by  means  of  closer 
acquaintance  with  one  another  and  with  the  ideals  and 
concerns  of  the  peace  movement.  With  the  latter  ob- 
ject in  view,  our  lecture  course  has  been  arranged  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  a  larger  number  into  close  rela- 
tions with  tlie  Society,  and  the  membership  schedule  has 
been  altered  in  some  particulars,  especially  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  associate  membership  without  payment  of 
dues.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  a  larger  list  of 
adherents  on  account  of  whom  the  Society  will  incur  no 
expense  other  than  through  the  maintenance  of  the  roll, 
but  who  can  be  called  upon  in  times  of  need  to  use  their 
influence  in  favor  of  our  policies.  With  slight  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Society,  seventy-four  have  been  enrolled 
as  associate  members  since  our  last  report  through  these 
columns.  Since  July  1  sixty-eight  new  members  pay- 
ing annual  dues  have  also  joined  the  Society.  It  is 
hoped  to  add  very  largely  to  this  total  during  the  months 
immediately  ahead,  and  the  assistance  of  our  members 
and  friends  in  accomplishing  this  result  is  earnestly 
invited. 

The  New  York  Peace  Society  was  well  represented  by 
delegates  at  the  International  Peace  Congress,  which 
met  this  year  in  the  latter  part  of  September  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  The  following  members  were  in  attend- 
ance :  Messrs.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Frederic  Lynch, 
James  Eder,  and  William  H.  Short;  Mrs.  Elmer 
Black,  Mrs.  John  Miller  Horton,  Mms.  La  Baronne  de 
Lavaleye,  Dr.  Rosa  Welt  Straus,  and  Dr.  Ida  Welt.  All 
those  named  are  from  New  York  City  except  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton, who  resides  in  Buffalo,  and  the  Baroness  de  Lava- 
leye, whose  home  is  in  Belgium. 

About  twice  this  number  had  expressed  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  congress,  but  the  action  of  the  Berne 
Bureau  in  June  in  postponing  it  for  a  month  prevented 
others  from  going.  It  is  hoped  by  the  American  socie- 
ties that  these  congresses  can  be  held  hereafter  in  Au- 
gust, and  especially  that  the  date,  when  it  is  once  fixed 
and  announced,  will  not  be  changed. 

The  Executive  Secretary  was  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  office  for  ten  weeks  to  enable  him  to  study 
the  peace  movement  in  Europe  and  to  attend  this  con- 
gress, and  he  is  grateful  to  the  Society  and  its  officers 
for  the  courtesv  extended  to  him. 


The  ** Ounce  of  Prevention." 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  in  many 
countries  a  wonderful  and  inspiring  progress  in  the 
great  work  of  developing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
arbitration  and  a  world  court  as  substitutes  for  war  in 
the  settlement  of  serious  differences.  But  while  this 
is  a  most  admirable  and  necessary  work,  it  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  it  is  only  an  effort  to  provide  a  cure 
or  remedy  for  differences  after  they  have  arisen  and 
become  dangerous,  and  that  comparatively  little  has 
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been  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  differences, 
by  helping  the  people  to  realize  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating the  ideals  of  impartial  justice  and  human  broth- 
erhood, and  insisting  upon  a  careful  avoidance  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  reasonably  regarded  by  any  other 
nation  as  a  cause  of  offense.  In  other  words,  the  pound 
of  cure  for  international  disputes  has  been  advocated 
with  much  more  energy  than  the  ounce  of  prevention 
which,  as  the  proverb  indicates,  might  be  even  more 
effective. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  ounce  of  prevention  involves  a 
gradual  suppression  of  the  qualities  which  cause  dislike 
and  distrust,  and  a  steadily  increasing  development  of 
those  which  inspire  esteem  and  confidence.  These  qual- 
ities are  familiar  to  all,  for  in  their  character  and  in 
their  effects  they  are  precisely  the  same  in  nations  as 
they  are  in  individuals.  Dishonorable  conduct,  broken 
promises,  and  unscrupulous  greed  necessarily  produce 
in  others  aversion,  suspicion,  and  preparations  for  de- 
fense, but  mankind  is  always  ready  with  its  tribute  of 
admiration  and  confidence  when  it  can  recognize  in  a 
man  or  in  a  nation  the  rare  virtues  of  perfect  fairness, 
truthfulness,  and  consideration  and  respect  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others. 

In  proportion  as  these  virtues  can  be  developed  and 
made  manifest  in  the  different  countries,  actions  likely 
to  give  offense  will  cease  to  be  tolerated  or  feared,  and 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  growth  of  that  mutual 
trust  and  friendly  feeling  without  which  there  can  be 
no  assurance  of  permanent  peace. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  achieving  these  condi- 
tions may  seem  at  first  to  be  insuperable,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  popular  indifference  is  explained  by 
the  almost  total  lack  of  active  thought  and  discussion 
on  the  part  of  the  people  and  their  readiness  to  respond 
whenever  their  innate  love  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  is 
skillfully  appealed  to  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

There  is  therefore  abundant  reason  for  urging  that 
in  the  advocacy  of  measures  which  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent wars  more  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  duty 
of  the  citizens  of  each  country  to  cultivate  the  highest 
ideals  of  international  conduct,  and  to  so  watch  and  in- 
fluence their  own  government  that  in  its  dealings  with 
other  nations  no  taint  of  injustice  or  unfairness  shall 
ever  be  pennitted. 

Chakles  Eiohaudson. 

Philadelphia,  Nov,  14,  1912. 
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Publications  of  tlie  American  Peace  Society. 


The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Public  SchooLi  with  Kefer- 
enoe  to  War  and  Peace—Report  of  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  cts.  each  ;  (3.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Knsso-Japanese  War.--48  pages  and 
cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones, 

LL.  B.  Third  edition,  20  pages.  5  cts.  each ;  $3.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

The  International  Mind.— By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  12 
pages.    Price,  5  cts. 

The  Limitation  of  Armaments.— The  position  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague  Conference.  By  Edwin  D.  Mead.  28 
pages.    Price  5  cte.  per  copy  ;  |3.00  per  hundred. 

Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Beinamin  F. 

Trueblood.      Price  5  cts.  per  copy  ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

The  Mission  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Cause  of 

Peace.— By  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Address  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  June 
12,  1909.    20  pages.    6  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A 
valuable  compendium  of  statistics,  arguments,  facts,  etc. 
26  pages.    Price  6  cts. ;  $4.00  per  hundred. 


Missions  and  International  Peace.— By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, D.  D.  Address  delivered  at  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Board,  Boston,  October  12,  1910. 
16  pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 


A  Solemn  Keview  of  the  Cnstom  of  War.— By  Noah  Worces- 
ter, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published  in 
1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.— By  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Case  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.— By  Benjam  in  F.  True- 
blood.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Intematixmal 
Law.    16  pages.    5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

History  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  Work.— 16 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 


The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Fntnre  Peace  of  Enrope.— 

By   William  Penn.     First  published  in  1693.   24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  and  its  Work.— By  Rev.  J.  L. 

Tryon.    8  pages.    3  cts.  each  ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 

A  Periodic  Congress  of  the  Nations,  with  List  of  Congresses 

Held. — By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.     12  pages.    5  cts.  each. 
$2.50  per  Hundred. 

The  Cost  of  War. — Giving  approximate  loss  in  men,  in  money, 
in  destruction  of  property,  and  in  indirect  economic  waste; 
By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  16  pages.  5  cts.  per  copy. 
^3.00  per  hundred. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 

Century.— Bv  Benjamin  F.  TruebloooT    24  pages.    Price 
5  cts.  each ;  $3.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Perpetnal  Peace. — ^By  Immanuel  Kant  Translated  by  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood.    63  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Patriotism.— By  Dr.  William  Everett  Harvard  ^i  Beta 
Kappa  Oration.  1900.    16  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Cost  of  Armed  Peace.— By  Hon.  James  A.  Tawney.  8 
pages.    Price  3  cts.  each ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.— By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.    32  pages.    5  cts.  ^ch;  $3,00  per  htindr^. 


^  DriU  in  Schools.— By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pt^ges.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Oovemment.— 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.     24  pages  with  cover.    5  cts. 
each,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

How  the  Sunday  Schools  May  Aid  the  Peace  Movement— 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.      4  pages.     Price  50  cts.  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

A  Battle,  as  it  Appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.— By  Rev.  R.  B. 
Howard.   letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    20  cts.  per  hundred. 

The  Cherry  Pestival  of  Hanmbnrg.- Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washmgton's  Anti-militarism. — Letter  Leaflet  No.  6.  4  pages. 
Price  50  cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.— By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends'  Africi 
Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price  30  cts.  pei 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

The  Proposed  High  Conrt  of  Nations.- By  James  L.  Tryon. 

Introduction  by  Dean  Kirch wey.    16  pages.    Price  5  cte. 
per  copy  ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Hymns  for  Peace  Meetings.— 6  pages.  5  cts.  each ;  35  cts.  per 
dozen. 


Some  PaUacies  of  Militarisnt-r-By  Rev.  Charles  £.  Jefferson, 
D.  D.    8  pages.    Price  $1.25  per  I^undred. 

Teaching  Patriotism  and  Justice.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Price  $2.50  per  hundred. 

Is  Japan  a  Menace  to  the  United  States  ?— By  Rev.  J.  H. 

De  Forest,  thirty-three  years  a  missionary  in  Japan.    12 
pages.    $2.00  per  hundrea. 

War  Pacts— Peace  Pacts.— 2  pages.    Valuable  for  distribution 
at  public  meetings.    50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Keport  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress.- Held 

at  Boston  in  1904.  350  paces.   A  most  valuable  document  for 
all  peace  workers  and  students  of  the  cause.    Price  1 0  cts. 

The  Two  Hague  Conferences.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
16  pages.     5  cts.  each ;  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Churches  and  the  Peace  Movement— By  Rev.  James  L. 

Tryon.    4  pages.    Price  50  cts.  per  hundrea. 

Shall  any  National  Dispute  be  Keserved  from  Arbitration  ! 

— By  Hon.  J.  H.  Ralston.    8  pages.    $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Conditions  of  Peace  Between  the  East  and  the  West— 

By  H.  De  Forest,  D.  D.    16  pages.    $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Moral  Damage  of  War  to  the  School  Child.— By  Rev. 
Walter  Walsh.    8  pacces.    75  cts.  per  hundred. 

Arbitration,  but  Hot  Armaments.— By  Prof.  William  I.  Hull. 

Price  $1.25  per  hundred. 

Women  and  War.— By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.    4  pages.    50  cts. 
per  hundred. 

Women  in  the  Peace  Movement— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
8  pages.    $1.25  per  hundred. 


as  a  Cause  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living.— From  the 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Cost  of 
Living,  1910.    12  pages.    $1.50  per  hundred. 

A  World  Treaty  of  Arbitration.— By  James  L.  Tryon.    15 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 
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Monthly  Journal  of  the  International 
Peace  Movement. 

Price,  One  Dollar  a  Year.    In  Clubi  of  ten 
or  morey  60  cevUe  a  Year, 

PVBLMRBD    BT 

The  American  Peace  Society, 

Colorado  Building,   Waahlns:ton,  D.  C. 

PEACE  PUBLICATIONS 

FOB  8ALB  BT  THB 

American  Peace  Society. 

Prices  Include  Pottage. 

Lay  Do  wit  Youb  Abms.  By  the  Baron- 
ess Ton  Snttner.  Anthorized  Bnglisb 
translation  by  T.  Holmes.  New  edi- 
tion, 65  cts. 

Memoibs  or  Bebtha  Voir  Suttneb. 
Authorized  translation.  2  Tolumes. 
Price.  $4.00  net 

SnMNEB*8  Addbesbeb  on  Wab.  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  The  War 
System  of  the  Ck>mmon wealth  of  Na- 
tions, and  The  Duel  Between  France 
and  Germany:  Three  in  one  Tolume. 
Price,  65  cts. 

The  Hague  Peace  Gonfebences  of 
1899  AND  1907.  By  James  Brown 
Scott  Two  large  toIs.  Price,  $5.00 
net 

Texts  of  the  Peace  Gonfebences  at 
THE  Hague,  1899  and  1907.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  James  Brown 
Scott.  Prefatory  Note  by  Elihu  Root 
447  pages.    Price,  $2.00. 

Ghanning*8  Discoubses  on  Wab.  Dr. 
Ghanning*s  Addresses  on  War,  with 
extracts  from  discourses  and  letters. 
Price,  65  <!ts. 

Abbftbation  and  the  Hague  Coubt. 
By  Hon.  John  W.  Foster.  A  concise 
manual  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
arbitration  moTement.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Abbiteb  in  Gouncil.  A  Gom- 
pendium  of  Argument  and  Informa- 
tion on  the  Peace  Movement.  567 
pages.    Price,  ^.25. 

The  Ethics  of  Fobce.  By  H.  B.  War- 
ner.   Price,  60  cts. 

The  Huif  an  Habtert.  By  DaTid  Starr 
Jordan.     Gloth.     $1.00. 

INTEBNATIONAL  TIUBUNAI^  :  A  COllectiOU 

of  the  Schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. Adds  a  long  list  of  instances 
of  international  settlements  by  arbi- 
tral courts  and  commissions.  By  W. 
ETans  Darby,  LL.  D.  Gloth,  over  900 
pages.    Price,  $3.50. 

WoBLD  Obganization.  By  R.  L.  Brldg- 
man.    Price,  60  cts. 


INTEBNATIONAL    A&BITBATION.  AND    PBO- 

cedube.  By  Robert  G.  Morris,  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  234  pages.  Price, 
$1.45,  postpaid.  Foreword  by  Presi- 
dent Taft 

• 

The  Neweb  Ideals  of  Peace.  By  Jane 
Addams.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Two  Hague  Gonfebences.  By 
William  I.  Hull,  Professor  of  History 
in  Swarthmore  Gollege.  516  pages. 
Price,  $1.65.  A  fine  account  of  the 
worl£  and  results  of  the  two  Con- 
ferences. 

Thb  Futube  of  .Wab.  By  John  de 
Bloch.  Preface  by  W.  T.  Stead.  The 
sixth  Tolume  of  Mr.  Bloch's  great 
worl£  on  **The  Future  of  War,"  con- 
taining all  his  propositions,  sum- 
marfes  of  arguments,  and  conclusions. 
Price,  65  cts. 

The  Fedebation  of  the  Wobld.  By 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  Third  edi- 
tion. Two  new  chapters.  227  pages. 
Price,  75  cts. 

A  League  of  Peace.  By  Andrew  Car- 
negie. The  Rectorial  Address  deliT- 
ered  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  students 
of  the  UniTersity  of  St  Andrews  the 
17th  of  October,  1905.  47  pages. 
Price,  10  cts. 

Tolstoy  and  His  Message.  By  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby.  Cloth.  Price,  OO 
cts. 

The  Mobal  Damage  of  Wab.  By  ReT. 
Walter  Walsh.  ReTised  edition.  A 
powerful  arraignment  of  war  from 
the  moral  point  of  Tiew.  Fresh,  Tig- 
orous,  courageous.  462  pages.  75 
cts. 

Among  the  Wobld's  Peace-makebs. 
By  Hayne  Davis.  An  account  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  its 
work.  Price,  cloth,  $1.00.  Paper,  75 
cts. 

Chbistian  Non-Resistance.  By  Adin 
Ballou.  278  pages,  cloth.  Price,  50 
cts. 

The  Obigin  of  the  Red  Gboss.  Henri 
Dunant.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mrs.  David  H.  Wright  90  pages. 
Price,  75  cts. 

Patbiotism  and  Intebnationausm.  By 
Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A  Manual  for 
Teachers.  Containing  Material  for 
Programs  for  May  18,  etc.  Price, 
20  cts. 

Wab  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion 
OF  Jesus  Chbist.  By  DaTid  L. 
Dodge.  A  reprint  of  the  first  two 
pamphlets  published  in  this  country 
in  behalf  of  Peace.    Price,  65  cts. 

The  Limitation  of  Abmaments.  By 
Senator  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant 
Paper  presented  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  at  London,  July, 
1906.    5  cts.  to  coTer  postage. 

MoHONK  Addbesses.  Edward  ETerett 
Hale.  With  Introduction  by  Edwin 
D.  Mead.    150  pages.    Price,  90  cts. 


Gabbison  the  Non-Resistant.  By  Er- 
nest H.  Crosby.    Price,  50  cts. 

RePOBTS  of  THE  NATIONAL  PEACE  GON- 
GBEB8ES     OF     1907,      1909,     AND     1911. 

Price,  75  cts.  each. 

Refobt  of  the  Pennsyltania  State 
Peace  Conobess,  held  in  May,  1908. 
222  pages.    Price,  65  ct& 

Repobts  of  the  Mohonk  Abbitbation 
Gonfebences.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Gbeat  Illusion.    By  Norman  An- 
gell.    An  enlargement  of  the  author*s 
.  previous  remarkable  work,  "Europe's 
Optical  Illusion."  .  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Peace  Pboblem.  By  Frederick 
Lynch.  Introduction  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Treats  of  the  Progress  of  the 
last  ten  years.  127  pages,  cloth. 
Price,  75  cts. 

Univebsal  Peace — Wab  is  Mesmebism. 
By  Arthur  E.  Stilwell.  179  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.    A  strong  book.' 

The  Wab  God.  By  Israel  Zangwill.  A 
Tradegy  in  Five  Acts.  164  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Beyond  Wab-  A  Chapter  in  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  Man.  By  Vernon  L. 
Kellogg,  Professor  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. A  most  instructive  study  of 
the  bearings  of  eTolution  upon  the 
final  disappearance  of  war.  172 
pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

Evolution  and  Empibe.  By  John  Wil- 
liam Graham,  M.  A.  An  unusually 
fresh  and  conTincing  answer  to  the 
contention  that  the  modem  doctrine 
of  evolution  supports  war.  222  pagea 
Price,  60  cts. 

A  Shobt  Histoby  of  Wab  and  Peace. 
By  G.  H.  Perris.  An  instructive  sum- 
mary of  the  steps  by  which  nations 
have  passed  from  a  state  of  constant 
war  to  a  state  of  comparative  peace. 
252  pages.    Price,  75  cts. 

The  Fibst  Book  of  Woblo  Law.  By 
Raymond  L.  Bridgman.  A  compila- 
tion of  the  International  Conventions 
to  which  the  principal  nations  are 
signatory,  with  a  survey  of  their  sig- 
nificance. 308  pages,  octavo.  Price, 
$1.65. 

The  Fishebies  Abbitbation  Abgument 
OF  Hon.  Elihu  Root.  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Appendix  by  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott  674  pages- 
Price,  $3.50. 

The  Passing  of  Wab.  A  Study  in 
Things  that  Make  for  Peace.  By 
William  Leighton  Grane,  Vicar  of 
Gobham,  Surrey,  England.  258  pages, 
octavo.  Price,  $2.50.  The  author 
holds  that  since  the  survival  of  war 
rests  ultimately  on  opinion,  siege 
must  be  laid  against  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  man — mind,  heart  con- 
science, imagination,  will — in  order 
to  make  the  peace  movement  strong 
and  effectlTe. 
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The  Panama  Tolls  and  Arbitration. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
presented  to  our  Department  of  Slaf«,  on  December  9, 
the  British  government's  protest  against  the  granting 
of  free  pa&=age  through  the  Panama  Canal  of  ships 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  The  protest  is  made  on  the  ground  that 
such  exemption  is  discrimination  in  favor  of  United 
States  ships  and  against  those  of  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901.  Sir  Edward  supports  his 
contention  in  a  long  argument,  in  which  he  gives  a 
review  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  convention  was  superseded 
by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901.  The  points 
of  this  argument  have  been  given  in  full  in  the  daily 
press  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  He  proposes 
the  reference  of  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  to  the  Hague  Court  in  case 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  cannot  be  reached  through 
direct  negotiation. 


Will  our  Government  refuse  to  arbitrate  the  ques- 
tion if  settlement  cannot  be  otherwise  reached?  That 
is  the  all-important  question. 

A  section  of  our  citizena,  including  members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dismiss 
the  whole  subject  by  saying  that  there  is  nothing  to 
arbitrate;  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  ours;  on  our  ter- 
ritory ;  that  we  built  it  with  our  own  money,  and  that 
therefore  the  question  of  its  management  is  a  domes- 
tic one,  with  which  Great  Britain  has  nothing  to  do. 

Those  who  thus  jauntily  dismiss  the  subject  and 
say  that  we  shall,  of  course,  not  consent  to  arbitrate 
what  is  purely  a  domestic  affair,  with  which  Great 
Britain  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  ignore,  either 
intentionally  or  through  ignorance,  the  history  of 
the  steps  by  which  we  came  to  have  our  present  rights 
at  Panama.  These  rights  are  not  natural  and  in- 
tdienable,  but  purely  artificial,  obtained  through 
treaties.  The  canal  is  not  on  our  territory,  but  on 
land  which  we  have  leased  from  Panama,  We  ob- 
tained the  right  to  construct  the  canal  both  from 
Panama  and  from  Great  Britain.  Under  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty  we  had  placed  ourselves  under  cer- 
tain obligations  to  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  any 
canal  that  might  be  built  at  the  isthmus.  We  ob- 
tained release  from  these  obligations  by  entering 
into  others  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty.  These  obligations  are  such  that  we  cannot 
ignore  them  without  outright  dishonesty  and  false- 
hood. Our  Government  has  interpreted  this  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  in  one  way  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  another.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  in  the 
arbitration  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr,  Root,  we  entered 
into  solemn  covenant  with  Great  Britain  to  arbitrate 
any  question  of  difference  in  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  treaties.  We  may  be  right  or  we  may  be 
wrong  in  our  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty,  but  we  are  under  solemn  obligation  by  the 
treaty  of  1908  to  submit  the  question  as  raised  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  Will  we  do 
this? 

There  arc  three  possible  courses  open  to  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter.  One  is  to  refuse  absolutely, 
as  has  been  proposed,  to  consider  the  que.«tion  of  arbi- 
tration on  the  ground  that  the  matter  does  not  con- 
cern the  British  government.  The  second  is  that 
Congress  rescind  its  action  in  exempting  our  coast- 
wise vessels  from  paying  tolls.  The  third  is  to  ac- 
cept Great  Britain's  proposition  and  let  the  question 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
go  to  the  Hague  Court. 

The  first  of  these  courses  is  impossible  without 
bringing  upon  the  country  a  deep  dishonor,  which 
no  true  citizen  of  the  nation  can  think  of  permitting. 
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The  wisest  course  would,  we  think,  be  for  Congress 
to  rescind  its  action  with  regard  to  coast-wise  ships, 
as  this  action  was  on  other  grounds  unwise  and  inde- 
fensible. If  this  course  cannot  be  taken,  then  there 
is  but  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty*— that  of  arbitra- 
tion. Will  our  Government,  which  has  been  the 
leader  among  nations  in  urging  and  practicing  arbi- 
tration, go  back  on  its  whole  record  and  refuse  to 
follow  its  own  principles  and  its  own  professions  in 
this  case? 

Those  who  urge  that  we  cannot  secure  an  impar- 
tial tribunal  seem  to  us  to  be  taking  a  very  narrow 
and  unworthy  view.  We  took  a  leading  part  in  set- 
ting up  the  Hague  tribunal.  We  were  a  party  to  the 
first  case  submitted  to  that  tribunal.  We  have  re- 
ferred other  important  disputes  to  it.  We  have 
treated  it  as  if  it  were  a  worthy,  impartial,  and  to  us 
genuinely  satisfactory  tribunal.  And  now  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  ignore  it  because,  forsooth,  among  all 
its  hundred  or  more  able  and  experienced  judges 
none  can  be  found  who  will  consider  our  case  justly 
and  impartially!  It  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme 
that  such  a  thought  should  ever  have  been  uttered 
by  any  American  citizen  of  public  standing  or  printed 
in  any  respectable  American  paper. 

Let  the  case  go  without  delay  to  The  Hague  if  the 
other  course  is  not  practicable. 


The  Militia  Pay  Bill. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  *'to  further 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  organized  militia  of  the 
United  States''  (H.  B.  8141)  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
sidious measures  ever  brought  forward  by  those  wh  ^  de- 
sire to  militarize  the  coimtry  and  give  it  ultimately  a 
great,  costly  military  establishment  like  those  of  the 
military  powers  of  Europe.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to 
have  the  National  Government  pay  to  the  oflBcers  and 
men  of  the  militia  of  the  States  an  amount  equal  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  what  is  paid  to  the  oflBcers  and 
men  of  the  regular  army.  The  advocates  of  the  meas- 
ure estimate  that  if  it  goes  into  effect  it  will  cost  about 
nine  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  annually,  with  the 
militia  at  its  present  strength,  in  addition  to  the  five 
millions  which  the  militia  already  costs  the  National 
Government. 

The  evils  of  the  measure  are  clearly  pointed  out  in 
the  minority  report  from  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  made  to  the  House  on  December  10  by  Hon. 
James  L.  Slayden,  of  Texas : 

1.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  militia  strength  of  the 
country,  as  its  evident  purpose  is  to  do,  and  conse- 
quently immensely  augment  its  cost. 

2.  It  will  lead  the  militia  to  demand  greater  compen- 
sation than  the  bill  provides,  and  it  would  be  diflBcult 
for  Congress  to  resist  the  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
u'X)n  it  by  such  an  organized  body  of  men. 


3.  Additional  legislation  would  be  afterwards  de^ 
manded,  the  States  themselves  joining  in  this,  and  the 
General  Government  would  be  asked  to  assume  the  great 
expense  of  furnishing  horses  for  cavalry  and  field  artil- 
lery, money  for  armories,  target  ranges,  drill,  encamp- 
ment, maneuver  grounds,  etc.,  all  of  which  the  States 
are  for  the  most  part  unwilling  or  unable  to  furnish. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  this  way  the  cost  of  the  militia 
would  rise  in  a  few  years  to  more  than  $100,000,000  a 
year,  as  some  of  the  militia  promoters  desire. 

4.  As  the  militia  increases  in  strength,  its  power  to 
influence  the  policy  and  legislation  of  the  various  States 
as  well  as  of  the  nation  will  also  grow.  This  power 
would  unquestionably  be  used  to  induce  the  State  gov- 
ernments to  force  the  National  Government  to  grant 
more  and  more  benefits — ^increased  pay,  allowances, 
quarters,  pensions,  retired  pay,  etc.,  to  the  State  militia. 

5.  The  transference  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
militia  to  the  General  Government  would  naturally  re- 
sult finally  in  converting  the  militia  men  into  profes- 
sional soldiers  devoting  themselves  to  military  duties 
much  as  do  the  men  in  the  regular  army.  Thus  would 
be  built  up  in  the  nation  ultimately  a  great  military 
establishment  essentially  like  thope  in  Europe,  but  with 
even  greater  power  of  mischief,  because  the  members  of 
the  militia  would  mingle  in  the  common  life  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  and  be  able  to  wield  a  powerful  po- 
litical influence,  which  the  men  in  the  regular  army 
cannot  do. 

We  do  not  care  to  lay  any  special  emphasis  on  the 
contention  made  by  some  that  this  Militia  Pay  Bill  is 
unconstitutional — ^that  it  proposes  a  course  which  inter- 
feres with  the  authority  of  the  States,  in  giving  the 
President  absolute  control  over  the  militia  at  certain 
times.  The  measure  ought  to  be  defeated  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  insidious  attempt  to  militarize  the 
young  men  of  the  country,  to  saddle  upon  us  in  its  out- 
working a  huge,  costly  war  establishment  like  those 
which  are  today  cursing  and  crushing  Europe,  for 
which  this  country,  because  of  its  isolation,  its  demo- 
cratic ideals,  and  its  boasted  leadership  in  the  movement 
for  international  justice  and  peace,  has  no  conceivable 
need.  When  the  people  become  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  legislation  which  the  militarists  in  Congress  are 
seeking  to  force  upon  them,  at  their  expense  and  to  their 
immense  ultimate  detriment,  they  will,  we  are  sure, 
speak  out  with  almost  a  unanimous  voice  and  make  it 
impossible  for  any  such  measure  to  be  adopted. 

All  the  friends  of  peace  are  urged  to  write  at  once, 
and  to  ask  their  neighbors  to  write,  to  their  member  of 
Congress  requesting  him  to  work  and  vote  against  the 
measure,  and  thus  help  to  save  the  nation  from  an  im- 
mense misfortune. 
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No  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1912. 

The  announcement  in  the  evening  paper,  December  9, 
that  the  Nobel  committee  at  Christiania  would  not 
award  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  any  one  the  next  day, 
the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Nobel'a  birth,  created  a  good 
deal  of  surprise  among  the  pacifists  in  all  countries. 

The  ground  on  which  the.  committee  is  reported  to 
have  based  its  decision  is  most  extraordinary.  The  dis- 
patch simply  said :  ^'No  work  deserving  the  Nobel  prize 
for  peace  has  been  accomplished  this  year.  Therefore 
the  peace  prize  will  not  be  awarded*'' 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  five  distinguished  men, 
members  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  who  constitute 
the  committee  can  have  taken  this  ground.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  usual  rule  which  they  have  followed.  Only 
once  in  the  ten  years  since  they  began  to  award  the 
prize  have  they  based  its  bestowal  purely  upon  some- 
thing done  within  the  previous  year  or  so.  In  all  the 
other  cases  it  was  given  to  persons  (or  societies)  promi- 
nent in  peace  work  whose  labors  had  extended  over  a 
series  of  years,  and  given  because  of  their  general  serv- 
ices to  the  cause.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  committee 
have  decided  to  Sibandon  this  wise  custom,  and  here- 
after make  the  award  on  the  basis  of  something  extra- 
ordinary, dramatic,  spectacular,  sensationaL 

We  could  easily  name  a  dozen  or  more  men,  whose 
labors  have  extended  over  ten  or  twenty  years,  just  as 
worthy  to  receive  the  prize  as  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  honored,  and  that,  too,  men  who  have  never 
been  more  active  than  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
How  the  committee  can  have  overlooked  President  Taft 
we  cannot  imagine.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  arbi- 
tration and  international  good  understanding  during 
the  last  two  years  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
pacifist,  living  or  dead,  in  private  or  in  public  life. 
The  fruit  has  not  yet  fully  appeared,  but  time  will 
bring  it  speedily  to  maturity.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Car- 
negie, whose  great  peace  endowment  of  ten  million  dol- 
lars was  given  only  two  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Oinn,  whose 
million-dollar  World  Peace  Foundation  was  started 
only  a  little  earlier.  Bichard  Bartholdt,  president  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Oroup  in  Congress;  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  the  American  International 
Conciliation  Association;  David  Starr  Jordan,  head 
director  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation ;  Senator  Boot, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  and  others 
in  this  country  have  done  services  of  such  extraordinary 
worth  to  the  cause  as  to  have  merited  the  attention  of 
the  Nobel  conmiittee.  Dr.  L.  Quidde,  in  Oermany,  one 
of  the  livest  peace  men  of  the  time;  Lord  Weardale, 
president  of  the  British  Interparliamentary  Oroup ;  Dr. 
W.  E.  Darby,  secretary  of  the  British  Peace  Society,  and 
J.  0.  Alexander,  for  thirty  years  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Law  Association,  would  every  one  of  them 
have  been  a  credit  to  the  roll  of  Nobel  laureates. 


In  no  other  year  of  the  last  two  decades  have  the 
peacemakers  in  all  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
group  in  one  country,  done  more  thoroughgoing  and 
effective  work  than  during  1912.  It  was  not  their  fault 
that  the  Tripolitan  or  the  Balkan  war  broke  out.  In 
the  face  of  these  two  immense  calamities^  for  which  the 

■ 

governments  of  Europe  were  responsible,  they  have  kept 
the  faith  and  boldly  proclaimed  their  principles  and 
policies.  And  this  is  the  best  possible  work  that  can  be 
done  at  such  times  of  crisis.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  work  that  can  be  wisely  done  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  ought  to  have  its  due  recognition. 
If  individuals  cannot  be  selected  at  such  times  to  re-  • 
ceive  distinction,  then  societies  which  have  been  carry- 
ing on  large  and  energetic  campaigns  under  unusual 
difficulties  might  well  be  given  the  prize,  as  has  twice 
happened  since  the  Nobel  Foundation  was  established. 
We  are  sure  that  our  pacifist  friends  in  this  and  other 
countries  will  not  be  in  the  least  discouraged  by  the 
action  of  the  Nobel  committee.  The  friends  of  peace, 
as  we  know  them,  do  not  work  for  prizes.  All  their 
services  would  have  been  given  just  the  same  if  no 
Nobel  foundation  had  ever  been  created,  and  will  be 
given  hereafter.  It  is  the  cause  of  right,  justice,  human- 
ity, good-will  and  brotherhood  for  which  they  are  all 
struggling  and  sacrificing  themselves,  and  these  are 
their  own  "exceeding  great  reward.'^ 


Bareness  von  Suttner's   Lecture  Tour. 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner's  lecture  tour  of  six  months 
in  this  country,  the  origin  and  development  of  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  Seals  on  another  page,  has  been  fin- 
ished, and  she  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Vienna. 
One  of  her  last  appearances  was  in  Washington,  where 
a  reception  was  tendered  her  by  the  Congressional  Club 
and  a  banquet  given  in  her  honor  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  American  Peace  Society.  This  banquet  brought 
together  many  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  and  others  prominent  in  Wash- 
ington life,  both  governmental  and  civil.  It  was  a 
tribute  such  as  Washington  rarely  ever  pays  to  any  one 
except  some  great  statesman  or  royal  personage.  The 
Baroness  made  a  fervent  appeal,  at  the  club  reception, 
to  the  wives  of  Congressmen  to  do  their  utmost  in  be- 
half of  unrestricted  arbitration  treaties. 

The  whole  tour  has  been  a  great  one.  She  has  been 
listened  to  with  very  deep  interest  by  audiences  of  rep- 
resentative men  and  women  in  many  of  our  cities  East 
and  West.  She  has  made  a  deep  impression  wherever 
she  has  given  her  message.  Her  marked  sincerity  and 
depth  of  feeling,  growing  out  of  her  long  contact  with 
European  militarism,  have  made  her  pleadings  for  the 
suppression  of  war  very  searching  and  convincing.  Her 
call  to  our  country  to  be  true  to  its  high  mission  and  to 
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continue  its  leadership  in  the  movement  for  world  broth- 
erhood and  peace  made  one  think  of  some  of  the  utter- 
ances and  warnings  of  Israel's  great  prophets.  She  has 
given  the  pacifists  of  this  country  fresh  hope  and  cour- 
age to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis — ^if  one  may  call 
it  such — through  which  the  movement  is  just  now  pass- 
ing. We  thank  her  for  coming  and  for  the  great  mes- 
sages which  she  has  left  with  our  people.  May  many 
years  yet  be  granted  to  her  in  which  to  lead  in  the  holy 
war  against  war. 


The  Fourth  American  National  Peace 

Congress. 

The  Fourth  National  Peace  Congress  will  be  h^M 
during  the  first  three  days  of  May  next,  at  St.  Louis, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Business  Men's  League  of 
that  city. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  to  initiate  five  important  peace  congresses  within 
the  last  decade.  These  congresses  have  been  held  as 
follows : 

The  Boston  International 1904 

The  New  York  National 1907 

The  Chicago  National 1909 

The  New  England 1910 

The  Baltimore  National 1911 

Besides  these,  the  Texas  State  Peace  Congress  was 
held  in  1907  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Peace  Congress 
in  1908. 

At  the  Baltimore  meeting  it  was  voted  to  hold  a  na- 
tional peace  ^congress  biennially,  under  the  name  of 
"The  American  Peace  Congress.^'  Subsequently  the 
executive  conmiittee  of  the  Third  Congress  voted  to- 
leave  the  inauguration  of  the  Fourth  National  Congress 
to  the  American  Peace  Society.  Three  places  have  ac- 
cordingly been  considered  as  possible  and  desirable  lo- 
cations for  the  congress — Atlantic  City,  Cincinnati, 
and  St.  Louis. 

Without  going  into  the  reasons  for  not  accepting  the 
invitations  from  Cincinnati  and  Atlantic  City,  some 
considerations  favorable  to  St.  Louis  may  be  mentioned. 
It  is  a  leading  railroad  center,  with  over  600,000  in- 
habitants, cosmopolitan  in  its  citizenship,  and  gen- 
uinely representative  of  the  great  Middle  West.  The 
existence  of  a  very  active  new  State  peace  society  in 
Missouri,  and  of  similar  societies  in  the  near-by  States 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  shows  the  interest  in  interna- 
tional peace  felt  throughout  this  great  section  of  the 
country.  Congressman  Bichard  Bartholdt,  of  Mis- 
souri, president  of  the  American  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  a  director  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  and  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Peace  Soci- 
ety, was  himself  the  first  definitely  to  suggest  St.  Louis 


as  a  favorable  city  for  our  consideration.  The  Business 
Men's  League  of  St.  Louis^  with  Bolla  Wells  as  presi- 
dent; John  E.  Pilcher,  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee; George  J.  Tansey,  chairman  of  the  convention 
committee,  and  William  F.  Saunders,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager,  is  one  of  the  great  business  men's  organ- 
izations of  the  country.  Its  decision  to  accept  our  in- 
vitation to  organize  and  finance  the  congress  has  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  responsible  backing  and 
accredited  standing  is  concerned. 

The  friends  of  international  peace  may  well  feel  grat- 
ified that  the  Fourth  National  Peace  Congress  is  going 
to  St.  Louis  under  such  auspices. 


The  Death  of  Albert  K.  Smiley. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  the  certainty 
that  we  should  not  have  him  with  us  much  longer,  the 
death  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  at  his  winter  home  at 
Kedlands,  California,  on  December  2,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  deep  and  sincere  regrets  on  the  part  of  his 
many  friends  throughout  the  nation.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  we  shall  not  see  him  again  at  the  head  of 
the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conferences,  where  for  seven- 
teen years  he  has  presided  with  so  much  manly  dignity 
and  graciousness. 

Mr.  Smiley  was  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  past 
half  century.  He  illustrated  almost  better  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time  the  enormous  influence  for  good 
of  which  a  man  of  intelligence  and  means  is  capable 
when  in  simple  loyalty  to  Gtod  and  right  he  consecrates 
himself  and  his  fortune  to  the  services  of  his  fellow- 
men.  No  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  creation  and 
development  of  Mohonk  from  its  meager  beginnings  in 
1869  to  its  present  magnificent  proportions  without  re- 
alizing that  Mr.  Smiley  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  force — ^that  he  was  indeed  a  genius,  master- 
ful both  in  conception  and  in  execution. 

But  the  creation  of  the  Mohonk  estate,  a  very  para- 
dise of  beauty  in  the  top  of  the  mountain,  kept  always 
free  from  liquor  and  gambling,  as  so  few  summer  resorts 
are,  was  not  Mr.  Smiley's  great  work,  nor  the  revelation 
of  what  was  most  characteristic  in  the  man.  It  was  his 
work  for  humanity,  for  the  elevation  and  protection  of 
the  weaker  and  (^pressed  races,  for  the  removing  of 
misunderstandings  among  nations  and  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  respect  and  friendly  intercourse  among 
them,  that  differentiated  him  so  conspicuously  from  the 
men  of  his  generation  and  calling. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  the  details  of  the  story 
of  his  unique  services  to  the  Indians,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  from 
1879  onward,  and  still  more  through  the  Indian  confer- 
ences which  were  held  by  him  at  Mohonk  for  thirty 
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years,  beginning  in  1882.  These  services  constitute  one 
of  the  most  luminous  pages  in  our  country's  history, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  to  an  end  **The  Cen- 
tury of  Dishonor'^  in  our  treatment  of  the  Indian. 

About  1894,  or  a  little  earlier,  when  the  movement 
for  international  arbitration  and  peace  began  to  take  on 
a  larger  development  and  assume  a  more  practical  char- 
acter than  had  theretofore  been  possible,  Mr.  Smiley 
conceived  the  idea  of  starting  at  Mohonk  a  series  of 
conferences  on  international  arbitration  like  the  Indian 
conferences,  which  were  then  a  dozen  years  old.  The 
first  of  the  arbitration  conferences,  the  story  of  which 
is  told  by  Mr.  Mead  on  another  page,  was  called  to- 
gether by  him  in  1895,  the  first  week  in  June.  Only 
fifty-six  of  those  invited  were  present,  but  because  of 
the  eminence  of  the  men  and  the  high  character  of  the 
discussions  the  experiment  was  a  success,  and  he  con- 
tinued yearly  thereafter  to  hold  similar  conferences,  in- 
viting to  them  men  prominent  in  diflEerent  callings  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation.  The  eighteenth  in  the  series 
was  held  last  May,  and  attended  by  about  three  hun- 
dred guests,  as  all  the  later  conferences  were. 

The  Mohonk  conferences  limited  themselves  from  the 
start,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Smiley's  wish,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration,  or  closely  allied  topics,  such  as  the 
Hague  Conferences,  an  International  High  Court  of 
Justice,  etc.  It  gave  large  attention  in  the  earlier  years 
to  the  subject  of  an  Anglo-American  Treaty  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  a  Permanent  International  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration. In  later  years,  while  it  kept  up  its  emphasis 
on  these  points,  so  far  as  remained  necessary,  it  turned 
its  attention  more  and  more  to  treaties  of  unlimited  arbi- 
tration and  to  an  International  High  Court  of  Justice. 
It  was,  however,  found  practically  impossible  to  keep 
the  subject  of  the  present  overgrown  armaments  out  of 
the  conferences,  because  it  was  early  realized  that  the 
international  rivalry  in  armaments  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  stubborn  of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  the  very  principle  for  which  Mohonk  was  contending. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  Mohonk 
meetings  which  were  the  most  enthusiastic  and  power- 
ful of  all,  were  the  very  ones  in  which  the  ''armed  peace'* 
was  frankly  discussed  and  openly  arraigned. 

Mohonk,  as  created  by  Mr.  Smiley's  large-heartedness, 
generosity,  and  breadth  of  view,  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest  agency  in  the  nation 
in  pushing  forward  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  good-vrill  and  law  in  place  of  brute  force  and  war 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  been  peculiarly 
influential  in  winning  the  serious  attention  of  public 
men  to  the  movement  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national controversies.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  Mr.  Smiley  has  provided  for  the  continuance, 
through  his  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  and  family,  of 


these  conferences  until  the  cause  of  arbitration  is  finally 
won,  and  the  system  of  war  is  succeeded  by  a  system  of 
conscience,  reason,  good-will,  and  impartial  justice 
among  the  members  of  the  great  family  of  nations. 


A.  D.  Call's  Services  to  the  Peace  Cause 

In  Connecticut. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Connecticut  Peace  Society  the  following  minute  was 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Deerin 
Call  while  president  of  that  Society : 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Arthur  Deerin 
Call  as  president  of  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  the 
executive  committee  wish  to  place  on  record  their  pro- 
found appreciation  of  his  wise,  elEcient,  and  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  peace,  both  in  Connect- 
icut and  the  nation. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  miss  him  from  our  councils 
and  our  immediate  work,  while  we  sincerely  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  advancement  to  the  oflSce  of  executive 
director  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  an  office  for 
which  his  previous  interests  and  record  have  especially 
prepared  him.  Through  his  efforts  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  the  New  England  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Congress,  in  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  its 
program,  was  a  pronounced  success. 

TTpon  the  reorganization  of  the  Connecticut  Peace 
Society  on  April  24,  1906,  Mr.  Call  became  its  presi- 
dent. From  that  day  until  his  acceptance  of  his  new 
office,  we  wish  in  this  cordial  way  to  recognize  how  con- 
tinually he  has  had  our  cause  in  his  mind,  and  how 
heartily  and  graciously,  as  our  leaded,  he  has  com- 
mended our  work  to  individuals,  to  schools,  to  churches, 
to  commercial  bodies,  to  men's  brotherhoods,  and 
through  the  newspapers.  He  has  always  spoken  sanely, 
directly,  interestingly  in  behalf  of  our  work.  He  has 
already  written  such  articles  as  to  interest  the  public 
at  large  and  to  commend  him  to  the  thinking  men  and 
women  of  the  peace  movement. 

In  our  loss  we  rejoice  in  the  larsre  gain  of  influence 
which  his  tried  efficiency  brings  to  his  new  work. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Rodney  W.  Rotjndy, 

Chas.  E.  Thompson, 

For  the  Executive  Committee. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Arbitration  of  Agreement    has    been    reached    be- 

Pecuniary  tween   our   Government   and   that   of 

Great  Britain  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  tribunal  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims,  as 
provided  for  in  the  special  arrangement  recently  ratified 
by  the  two  governments.  Sir  Charles  Pitzpatrick,  Chief 
Justice  of  Canada,  will  represent  Great  Britain,  and 
Chandler  P.  Anderson,  counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  will  represent  the  ITnited  States.  The  third 
member  of  the  tribunal  will  be  chosen  by  these  two,  and 
will  not  be  a  citizen  of  either  the  United  States  or  of 
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Great  Britain.  Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst,  of  the  British  Foreign 
OflSce,  will  be  chief  counsel  for  Qreat  Britain,  and  Ed- 
mund L.  Newcombe,  Canadian  Deputy  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, will  be  associated  with  him.  Severo  Mallet- 
Prevost,  of  New  York,  will  be  chief  counsel  for  the 
United  States.  Robert  Lansing,  one  of  counsel  for  the 
United  States  in  the  fisheries  arbitration  and  the  Alaska 
boundary  arbitration,  will  be  associated  with  him.  The 
amount  claimed  on  both  sides  amounts  to  about  four 
million  dollars,  and  a  schedule  of  these  claims  had 
already  been  agreed  upon.  The  treaty  under  which  thig 
tribunal  is  created  provides  that  all  outstanding  claims 
between  the  two  countries  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  a  supplemental  schedule  may  be  subxadtted  to 
the  tribunal  before  it  meets. 


Socialists  and 
the  War. 


On  the  24th  of  November  a  special 
International  Socialist  Congress  was 
held  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  ways  and  means  of  preventing 
a  general  European  war.  Though  the  notice  of  the 
Congress  was  sent  out  from  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau  in  Brussels  less  than  twenty  days  in  advance, 
yet  over  500  delegates,  representing  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  except  Servia,  gathered,  at  the  meeting.  Eighty 
came  from  Germany,  one  hundred  and  twenty  from 
France,  sixty  from  Austria,  thirty-six  from  Russia,  and 
thirteen  from  Great  Britain.  Telegrams  poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  expressing  approval  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress.  Among  the  prominent  Socialist  lead- 
ers present  were  Bebel  and  Kautsky,  from  Germany; 
Dr.  Adler,  from  Austria;  Mr.  Jaur^s,  from  France; 
Keir  Hardy,  from  England,  and  Troelstra,  from  Hol- 
land. The  Cantonal  government  of  Basel,  through  its 
president.  Dr.  Blocher,  not  only  welcomed  the  guests, 
but  presented  an  address  in  which  it  welcomed  the  eflEorts 
to  stay  the  "murderous  war*'  and  to  "sharpen  the  con- 
sciences'' of  mankind.  The  large  town  hall  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress,  and  the  great  barracks 
courtyard  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  street  demon- 
stration. The  final  meeting  was  held  in  the  Minster, 
which  had  been  offered  for  the  purpose,  and  from  its 
pulpit  the  speakers  uttered  their  messages.  The  only 
subject  treated  by  the  Congress  was  "The  international 
situation  and  common  action  against  the  war.''  A  man- 
ifesto of  great  length,  drawn  up  by  a  small  committee 
of  the  most  prominent  delegates,  and  supported  at  a 
public  meeting  by  Hardy,  Jaur^s,  and  Dr.  Adler,  was 
unanimously  adopted  after  the  national  groups  had  ex- 
plained their  points  of  view.  The  manifesto  demands 
the  formation  of  a  Balkan  federation,  including  Turkey, 
as  the  only  rational  solution  of  the  Balkan  question;  it 
urges  the  Socialist  parties  of  Austria  and  Russia  to 
counteract  the  mischievous  efforts  of  their  diplomatists; 
it  invites  the  Socialist  parties  of  (Jrefi^t  Britain  ^Jxi  Ger- 


many to  insist  upon  a  limitaticm  of  naval  anoaments 
and  the  alrolition  of  the  ri^t  of  capture  of  private  prop- 
erty at  sea,  and  to  work  iir  general  for  a  good  under- 
standing between  their  countries;  it  calls  upon  the  work- 
ers of  all  countries  to  unite  in  solid  opposition  to  the 
imperialism  of  the  day  and  to  work  for  peace,  and  it 
warns  the  governments  that  in  view  of  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  working  class  they  cannot  provoke  war  with- 
out danger  to  themselves. 

These  Socialists  represent  many  millions  of  like- 
minded  men  in  the  countries  of  Europe  who  are  opposed 
to  a  general  war  or  a  war  of  any  kind,  and  the  govern- 
ments, if  they  are  wise,  will  pay  good  heed  to  the  voice 
which  has  gone  out  from  Basel. 


At  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor 

Privilege  ^^  ^^^  York,  on  December  14,  by  the 

American  committee  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  peace  among 
English-speaking  peoples.  Ambassador  Bryoe,  who  is 
soon  to  leave  this  country,  declared  that  never  before 
had  the  feeling  of  friendship  between  his  country  and 
ours  been  closer  than  in  the  last  two  years.  That  Can- 
ada and  the  TTnited  States,  rival  nations  on  the  same 
continent,  had  lived  in  concord  for  a  hundred  years 
was  one  of  the  world's  testimonials  to  what  had  been 
done  in  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

'T[  count  it  as  high  a  privilege,"  he  said,  "as  a  man 
can  enjoy  to  have  been  permitted  to  work  for  peace 
during  these  six  years,  and  not  only  for  peace  between 
our  two  nations,  that  of  the  British  Empire  and  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  for  peace  between  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  You  propose  to  invite  to  your 
celebration  members  and  representatives  of  other  great 
peoples  and  races.  That  is  right.  There  is  nothing 
exclusive  in  the  friendship  that  we  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  English  stock  have  for  one  another. 
Let  your  invitation  include  those  other  peoples — Ger- 
mans, of  whom  you  have  so  many  here,  excellent  citizens ; 
Frenchmen,  with  whom  you  have  ancient  ties  of  re- 
gard; men  from  Scandinavia  and  Italy  and  Spain.  Let 
4;he  celebration  be  the  means  of  assuring  all  the  great 
nations  of  your  and  our  desire  to  be  good  friends  with 
them  no  less  than  with  one  another,  and  of  our  hope 
that  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  the  league  of  peace 
will  be  extended  to  include  them  all." 


Theodore  On  November  22  the  appointment 

Marburg.  ^f  Theodore  Marburg,  of  Baltimore, 

as  Minister  to  Belgium  was  announced 
by  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  and  he  has 
already  entered  upon  his  official  duties  at  Brussels. 
Mr.  Marburg  succeeds,  at  the  Belgian  post,  Larz  Ander- 
son, who  has  been  made  Ambassador  to  Japan.  Within 
the  last  five  or  six  years  Mr.  Marburg  has  become 
widely  known  as  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  and  peace.  He  has  spoken  on 
t]\^  siibject  at  Mohonk^  at  tbe  N(|tional  PeiM»  Coo- 
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gresseB,  and  at  the  conferences  of  the  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  Disputes,  of  which  he  is  the  sec- 
retary. He  has  also  written  a  number  of  valuable 
peace  pamphlets.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Maryland  Peace  Society,  and  has  been  its  president 
from  the  beginning.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  organized  the  Third  National  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Baltimore  in  May,  1911,  and  it  was  largely  due 
to  his  energy  and  generosity  that  the  success  of  the 
Congress  was  so  marked.  He  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Peace  Society  for  several  years, 
and  for  the  past  year  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors, 
representing  the  Maryland  Peace  Society.  At  Brussels 
Mr.  Marburg  will  find  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  under  the  eflScient  direction  of  Dr.  C.  L. 
Lange;  also  the  Central  Bureau  of  International  Soci- 
eties, headed  by  Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau.  With 
these  eminent  pacifists,  as  well  as  at  the  Belgian  court, 
he  will  find  ample  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  the  great  movement  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  inter- 
ested. Mr.  Marburg  carries  with  him  to  his  new  field 
the  heartiest  congratulations  of  his  peace  coworkers  in 
this  country  and  their  best  wishes  for  his  success  as  the 
official  representative  of  his  country  and  ours  at  the 
Belgian  capital. 


A  Great  None  of  the  important  weekly  maga- 

Weekly  Paper,    ^ines  of  the  country  have  done  more 

loyal  and  useful  service  to  the  cause  of 
international  arbitration  and  peace  than  The  Inde- 
pendent. For  several  years  past  it  has  been  advocating 
and  supporting  all  the  most  advanced  measures  for  the 
supplanting  of  war  and  the  spirit  out  of  which  it 
springs  by  an  international  order  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect, co-operation,  and  law.  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  one 
of  our  leading  American  pacifists,  who  has  been  the 
managing  editor  of  The  Independent,  has  now  pur- 
chased the  paper  and  become  its  publisher  and  propri- 
etor. The  course  which  has  been  followed  by  the  paper 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  peace  will  be 
continued  by  Mr.  Holt,  who,  indeed,  has  been  the  mov- 
ing spirit  in  its  peace  policy  heretofore.  The  Inde- 
pendent in  other  respects  is  one  of  the  ablest  weekly 
magazines  of  the  United  States.  Many  place  it  at  the 
very  top  of  the  list.  The  address  is  130  Fulton  street. 
New  York  city. 


-•♦«- 


What  the  Peace  Organizations  Are 

Doing. 

The  New  York  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  is 
oflPering  a  first  prize  of  $200  and  a  second  prize  of  $100 
for  the  best  orations  on  subjects  connected  with  Inter- 
national Peace  by  undergraduate  male  students  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Prizes  of  $25  each  are  also  offered  for  the  best  orations 
delivered  in  the  local  contests  of  the  several  competing 
colleges  and  universities.  The  State  contest  will  take 
place  in  the  auditorium  of  the  City  College,  New  York, 
Friday  evening,  March  14,  1913,  at  8.15  p.  m.  The 
prizes  are  offered  by  Mrs.  Elmer  Black  through  the 
New  York  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  avenue,  to  which 
requests  for  information  about  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  should  be  addressed. 

A  Branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  in  process 
of  formation  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  will  be  ready  to 
be  announced  shortly.  Its  creation  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Eev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  who  has  been  twice  around 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  world  brotherhood.  The 
president  of  the  Society  will  be  Dr.  N.  H.  Chaney, 
superintendent  of  schools ;  the  secretary.  Dr.  J.  W.  Van 
Kirk;  the  treasurer,  Ezra  Chadwick;  the  vice-presidents, 
E.  L.  Brown,  Robert  Bentley,  A.  E.  Adams,  John  Stam- 
baugh,  W.  A.  Maline,  Bernard  Hirshberg,  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hudnut,  all  prominent  citizens;  the  executive  com- 
mittee, W.  B.  Leonard,  Dudley  R.  Kennedy,  Frank  L. 
Oesch,  and  Rev.  E.  R.  Havighurst. 

The  executive  of  the  Austrian  Peace  Society  has  es- 
tablished in  Vienna,  at  4  Spiegelgasse,  a  Suttner  League, 
in  honor  of  the  Baroness  von  Suttner,  and  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  her  lifework.  The  general  secretary  of 
the  League  is  Andrea  Hofer-Proudfoot. 

The  quarterly  report  for  December,  1912,  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American  Association  for  In- 
ternational Conciliation  informs  us  that  since  the  last 
report  they  have  published  'The  Double  Standard  in 
Regard  to  Fighting,*'  by  Prof.  Gteorge  M.  Stratton,  of 
the  University  of  California;  ''As  to  Two  Battleships,** 
from  the  speeches  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill  of  Hon.  Finly  H.  Qray,  Hon. 
James  R.  Mann,  and  Hon.  William  Kent,  and  "The 
Cosmopolitan  Club  Movement,**  by  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Student.  The  Association 
has  increased  its  mailing  list  by  the  addition  of  the 
members  of  the  (German  Reichstag,  etc.  It  has  been 
asked  to  supply  its  pamphlets  to  certain  traveling  libra- 
ries and  reformatory  libraries.  It  has  co-operated  with 
the  New  York  Library  Club  in  considering  the  relation 
of  libraries  to  the  peace  movement. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  director  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
Department  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  sent  out, 
at  the  first  of  December,  the  following  request  to  the 
ministers  of  his  section  of  the  country  to  observe  a  Sun- 
day in  the  month  as  Peace  Sunday : 

"Every  preacher  is  earnestly  asked  to  select  some  one 
Sunday  during  the  month  of  December  and  preach  a 
sermon  in  behalf  of  universal  peace. 

"We  have  recently  seen  that  the  horrors  of  war  are 
as  terrible  as  ever.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  slaughter 
of  human  life,  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  the  hatred 
shown,  the  destruction  of  property,  the  anguish  of 
women  and  children,  war  is  still  war. 

"Surely  it  is  high  time  that  the  heralds  of  the  Trince 
of  Peace*  should  point  out  a  better  way  than  that  of  car- 
nage and  blood  to  settle  great  international  questions. 

"As  Christmas  is  fast  approaching,  let  us  do  what  we 
can  to  make  the  song  of  the  angels,  Teace  on  Earth,*  the 
happy  realization  of  all  pie^,** 
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Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  at  its  quadrennial  conference  in  Chicago 
last  month,  adopted  on  Monday,  December  9,  the  follow- 
ing plank  for  inseri;ion  in  its  platform.  The  plank  was 
submitted  by  Charies  E.  Seals,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers 
that  day.     The  resolution  says: 

"The  Council  favors  the  organization  of  a  Church 
Peace  League  in  America,  the  annual  observance  of 
Peace  Sunday  by  the  churches,  and  the  memorial- 
izing of  the  Third  Hague  Conference  in  behalf  of 
the  efitablishment  of  a  permanent  couri;  of  inter- 
national justice  and  the  adoption  of  such  other 
measures  as  shall  render  war  unnecessary  and  im- 
possible. It  calls  upon  Christian  men  and  women 
to  unite  in  a  demand  that  the  teaching  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  be  applied  in  international  relations  by  our 
National  Congress  and  Depari;ment  of  State.*' 

...  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Eoyal 
Society  the  new  German  Ambassador,  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky,  spoke  as  follows: 

"Of  all  bonds  that  unite  nations  none  are  stronger 
than  intellectual  sympathy,  and  nothing  is  more  apt  to 
promote  a  real  and  lasting  understanding  between  na- 
tions than  the  common  struggle  against  darkness,  igno- 
rance, and  misery.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
from  time  immemorial  a  close  connection  has  existed 
between  the  intellectual  leaders  of  our  two  great  coun- 
tries. Cariyle's  book  on  Frederick  the  Great  is  a  stand- 
ard work,  unrivalled,  and  of  the  works  of  all  foreign 
historians  the  most  popular  in  Germany.  Hume  was  tike 
predecessor  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  any  country  in  the  world  are  Shakespeare 
and  Byron  more  fully  appreciated  or  deeply  understood 
than  in  Germany.  I  am  confident  that  this  close  intel- 
lectual connection  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  a 
powerful  help  to  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  work  for  the 
establishment  of  good  understanding  and  harmony  be- 
tween our  two  kindred  people.*' 

.  .  .  Mr.  K.  S.  Inui,  the  Japanese  lecturer,  since  his 
graduation  from  Michigan  University  some  years  ago, 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in  giving  peace  lectures  in 
this  country,  in  England,  and  in  Japan.  Mr.  Inui  has 
just' been  elected  secretary-general  of  the  Japanese  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  with  headquarters  at  1436  Post 
street,  San  Francisco.  In  this  position  he  will  be  able  to 
do  good  service  for  the  promotion  of  better  understand- 
ing between  the  East  and  the  West,  especially  between 
his  country  and  ours,  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested. 

...  In  the  last  number  of  La  Paix  par  le  Droit  Dr. 
Charles  Bichet,  the  distinguished  savant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  gives  an  estimate  of  what  a  general 
European  war,  if  it  should  occur,  would  cost  the  powers 
of  Europe  daily.  After  careful  calculation,  he  gives  the 
grand  total  as  274,500,000  francs,  about  $55,000,000. 
He  then  gives  cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
amount  would  be  immediately  augmented  by  reason  of 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  cost  of  provisions,  destruction 
of  material,  etc.;  so  that  the  real  cost  would  be  from 
^'three  to  four  hundred  millions  of  francs  per  day.''  This 
estimate  takes  no  account  of  the  loss  of  men,  which 
would  necessarily  be  enormous, 


.  .  .  Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office  for  the  comfort  of  the  peace  plenipotentiaries  from 
the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey  during  their  meetings  in 
London  to  negotiate  terms  for  the  ending  of  the  war. 
St.  James*  p^ace  was  placed  at  their  disposal,  silver 
portfolios  were  placed  on  the  table  for  their  use,  and 
also  the  huge  inkstand  which  was  presented  by  Charles 
II  to  his  privy  councillors.  One  is  compelled  to  wonder 
what  would  happen  in  the  direction  of  peace  if  foreign 
offices  were  as  careful  to  devote  themselves  in  advance  to 
the  real  substance  of  international  interests  as  they  are 
to  observe  the  demands  of  etiquette.  As  we  go  to  press 
the  peace  envoys  have  not  yet  reached  an  agreement. 

...  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Canadian  Society  in 
New  York,  on  December  7,  Mr.  Clark  Howell,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  spoke 
in  terms  of  the  highest  appreciation  of  President  Taf t's 
efforts  for  universal  peace.  Mr.  Taft's  "master  mind 
had  focused  the  attention  of  all  nations  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  as  an  international  policy.  Although  the 
vicissitudes  of  politics  will  rob  his  hand  of  the  power 
to  seal  the  policy  of  a  nation  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the 
great  life  work  accomplished  by  William  H.  Taft  toward 
the  attainment  of  world-wide  peace  has  consecrated  his 
name  in  every  household  in  every  country  where  love  of 
peace  abides,  and  the  strong  hand  that  held  the  pen 
which  signed  the  proposed  peace  treaty  still  has  the 
power  to  hold  in  loving  loyalty  the  hearts  of  men.'' 

.  .  .  The  New  York  World  for  December  22  had  a  fine 
Christmas  symposium  on  the  progress  of  the  World 
Peace  Movement.  It  was  participated  in  by  Prof.  Paul 
Milyukoff  of  St.  Petersburg,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Baron 
d'Estournelles  ie  Constant,  Lord  Weardale,  Hon.  Victor 
L.  Berger,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Hon.  William  Sulzer,  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig  Stein,  Jean  Jaur^s,  Hon.  David  Jayne 
Hill,  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner,  and  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood,  who  maintains  once  more  his  old  thesis 
that  "there  are  many  questions  which  cannot  be  arbi- 
trated and  must  be  settled  as  a  last  resort  by  force.'' 

.  .  .  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  the  Chautauqua  lecturer, 
gave  his  lecture  on  "The  Peacemaker"  seventy-two  times 
during  the  past  season,  and  probably  reached  not  less 
than  260,000  people  in  the  aggregate. 

.  .  .  The  Japan  Society  of  New  York,  which  organized 
and  tendered  the  farewell  dinner  to  Dr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  when  he  was  departing  for  his  lecture  tour  in 
Japan,  is  organizing  a  party  for  a  three  months'  tour  to 
Japan,  whidi  will  leave  New  York  about  March  15,  and 
sail  from  San  Francisco  the  22d.  Dr.  H.  W.  Dunning, 
of  Boston,  has  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  can  be 
communicated  with  at  the  Society^s  headquarters,  165 
Broadway,  New  York. 

...  At  the  recent  National  Conservation  Congress  at 
Indianapolis,  Mrs.  John  B.  Walker,  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent-general of  the  D.  A.  R.,  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
conservation  of  men  from  the  ravages  of  war.  'Tlie 
time  has  come  to  sheathe  the  sword  and  spare  mankind. 
The  vast  expenditures  of  money  for  more  destructive  en- 
gines of  warfare,  for  the  slaughter  of  men,  would  go  so 
far  in  our  work  for  humanity,  the  helpless,  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  struggling.  War  affects  not  only  those  who 
bear  arms,  but  those  who  stay  at  home.  War  retards 
progress,  paralyzes  effort;  ambition  cannot  feed  on  sor- 
row, hands  are  listless  and  lax  when  the  heart  is  heavy," 
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The  Panama  Peace  Statue  plan  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  more  than  two  millions  of  women.  A 
national  honorary  committee  of  representative  men  of 
the  country  is  being  formed  to  further  the  women^s 
movement  for  the  placing  of  a  Peace  Statue  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  canal.  If  these  women  succeed  in  stopping 
the  fortification  of  the  canal  and  inducing  the  Govern- 
ment to  erects  or  to  allow  to  be  erected^  a  noble  Statue 
of  Peace  at  its  entrance,  they  will  have  earned  the  grat- 
itude of  the  world,  for  the  present  and  all  future  time. 


In  Honor  of  Albert  K.  Smiley. 

A  Minute  Adopted  at  the  Meeting  of  tlie  ISoarU  of 
Directors  of  tlie  American  Peace  Society  in  Wasli- 
ington  on  December  6,  1912. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  of  Mohonk 
Lake,  the  movement  for  International  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration has  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  influential 
supporters. 

His  love  for  human  justice  and  his  desire  for  the 
organization  of  the  world  upon  a  basis  of  law  led  him 
to  inaugurate  the  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration. 

For  seventeen  successive  years,  in  the  early  summer, 
he  invited  many  representative  people  to  be  his  guests 
in  his  beautiful  mountain  home,  where  they  received 
from  him  and  his  family  a  gracious  reception  and  the 
most  generous  hospitality. 

Under  Mr.  Smiley^s  firm  but  kindly  guidance  the 
subject  of  arbitration  was  made  the  chief  topic  and 
freedom  of  discussion  was  insisted  upon.  It  was  largely 
due  to  his  influence  and  initiative  that  many  strong 
men,  representing  both  the  great  professions  and  also 
Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  took  an 
increasingly  active  part  in  the  meetings. 

The  influence  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  has  been 
felt  in  all  lands,  and  it  may  readily  be  granted  that  no 
man  has  accomplished  a  greater  work  for  international 
justice  than  Mr.  Smiley.  He  was  actively  interested 
in  the  steps  recently  taken  to  secure  the  co-ordination 
of  the  peace  forces  of  the  United  States,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  historic  American  Peace  Society. 

Mr.  Smiley  lived  to  see  the  principle  of  arbitration 
well  established,  as  shown  in  the  many  arbitration 
treaties  between  nations  and  many  important  issues 
amicably  settled  at  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

We  believe  the  ability  of  Mr.  Smiley  to  serve  his  age 
as  prophet  and  leader  was  due  to  his  conspicuous  integ- 
rity of  character,  his  instinctive  love  of  humanity,  and 
his  large-hearted  generosity. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a 
Christian  gentleman,  whose  faith  enabled  him  to  see  a 
vision  of  world-wide  justice  and  good-will.  The  same 
faith  and  the  same  consecration  led  him  to  be  a  most 
effective  champion  of  the  Indian,  the  negro,  and  any 
backward  peoples. 

We  recognize  with  gratitude  the  oft-repeated  assur- 
ance of  Mr.  Smiley  that  the  Mohonk  Conference,  with 
which  this  Society  has  always  been  closely  identified, 
will  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  his  brother. 

Resolved,  That  this  minute  be  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  that  copies  be 
sent  to  the  family,  with  our  warmest  expressions  of 
sympathy. 


The  Baroness  von  Suttner's  Tour. 

By  Ciiarles  E.  Beala. 

The  movement  to  bring  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  to 
ximerica  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  cause  began  with 
the  publication  of  an  open  letter  in  Unity,  January  4, 
1912,  inspired  by  the  Baroness,  appealing  to  the  club- 
women of  America  to  take  a  stronger  stand  in  behalf 
of  peace  in  view  of  the  Italian-Turkish  war. 

On  the  day  following  the  publication  of  this  appeal 
(namely,  on  January  5,  1912),  at  the  invitation  of 
Mrs.  John  O'Connor,  president  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  a  small  group  of  persons  lunched  together  at  the 
Woman's  Club.  The  advisability  of  inviting  the  Baron- 
ess to  visit  the  United  States  was  discussed.  The  per- 
sons present  were  Mrs.  O'Connor,  Miss  Mari  Buef 
Hofer,  Mrs.  Frank  Jerome,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Peace  Societ}%  Charles  E.  Beals. 

After  considering  the  matter,  it  was  voted  to  invite 
the  Baroness  von  Suttner  to  visit  the  United  States 
during  the  present  year  for  the  purpose- of  bringing  the 
subject  more  prominently  before  the  public,  especially 
before  the  women's  clubs.  This  invitation  was  ex- 
tended, and  the  Baroness  accepted  it. 

Mrs.  Jerome  was  authorized  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Edwin  Ginn,  of  Boston,  founder  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  to  make  application  for  an  appropriation 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  lec- 
ture tour.  The  World  Peace  Foundation  generously 
appropriated  five  hundred  ($500.00)  dollars  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  trip. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  and  said  club  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Baroness  to  be  its  guest  and  to  de- 
liver the  first  lecture  of  the  season  on  Wednesday, 
October  30. 

On  the  acceptance  of  these  invitations  by  the  Baron- 
ness,  a  joint  committee  was  created  consisting  of  the 
peace  committee  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  the 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  and  other  per- 
sons representing  the  organizations  in  Chicago  and 
vicinity  whose  co-operation  was  desired.  This  commit- 
tee consisted  of  Mrs.  Leroy  A.  Goddard,  chairman; 
Miss  Mari  Euef  Hofer,  secretary,  and  the  following: 
Charles  E.  Beals,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Morris,  Mrs.  Harry 
Hyman,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bobbins,  Mrs.  Herman  Landauer, 
Mrs.  Francis  T.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Henry  Solomon,  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Purvin,  Miss  Ella  J.  Abeel,  Mrs.  Arthur  R. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Winthrop  Girling,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bryant, 
Mrs.  James  L.  Rowe,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Jerome. 

This  Baroness  von  Suttner  Joint  Committee  of  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity  undertook  to  secure  paid  engagements 
in  and  around  Chicago,  and  lecture  contracts  aggre- 
gating over  $1,500  were  signed.  Of  this  sum,  $450  had 
to  be  canceled  because  of  the  Baroness  being  obliged  to 
go  to  the  Eastern  cities  earlier  than  the  joint  committee 
originally  had  planned.  However,  the  sum  of  $1,075 
was  raised  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  by  lectures. 

On  the  request  of  the  joint  committee.  Dr.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  applied  to  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,  which  was  granted.  This  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Baroness  to  speak 
before  organizations  like  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  colleges,  labor  meetings,  public  mass- 
meetings,  etc. 
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In  addition  to  the  securing  of  engagements  in  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity,  letters  were  sent  to  many  organiza- 
tions like  the  State  Federations  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Many  answers  were  received.  This  work  was  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  the  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation, Boston,  and  Mr.  William  Feakins,  19  West  44th 
street,  New  York  city.  It  was  originally  planned  to 
have  the  Baroness  spend  the  summer  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  this  was  given  up  in  order  that  she  might 
attend  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Chicago 
on  July  12. 

A  few  summarizing  facts  should  be  recorded.  The 
Chicago  joint  committee  held  ten  meetings,  the  final 
one  being  on  November  8.  Many  meetings  of  sub- 
committees were  also  held.  The  secretary  of  the  joint 
committee  has  sent  thirty  telegrams,  two  hundred  tele- 
phone messages,  and  three  hundred  letters,  in  addition 
to  the  additional  correspondence  by  individual  members 
of  the  committee.  Peace  literature  has  been  sent  to 
five  hundred  persons.  The  engagements  of  the  Baroness 
included  sixteen  States.  Lectures  were  delivered  before 
Chautauqua  assemblies,  ten  universities,  four  colleges, 
and  many  churches,  besides  labor,  socialist,  and  suffrage 
organizations.  In  Chicago  and  vicinity  alone  ten  free 
meetings  were  arranged.  Three  large  receptions  were 
tendered  the  Baroness  in  Chicago,  namely,  the  public 
reception  in  the  Art  Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Peace  Society;  the  Hamilton  Club  dinner,  and 
the  dinner  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation. Besides  these  public  social  functions,  there 
were  innumerable  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  teas.  The 
Baroness  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Missouri 
Peace  Society  and  the  Wisconsin  Peace  Society,  both 
organized  as  State  branches  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety. Including  the  appropriations  from  the  Ginn  and 
Carnegie  funds,  the  money  raised  for  and  by  the  tour 
amounted  to  some  $5,500.  From  the  time  of  her  ar- 
rival in  New  York,  in  June,  to  the  date  of  her  depart- 
ure, in  December,  the  Baroness  addressed  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  audiences  of  different  kinds — 
peace  societies,  women's  clubs,  suffrage  meetings,  edu- 
cational meetings,  Chautauquas,  church  societies,  etc. 
It  was  a  laborious  task,  but  the  fruit  of  it  has  been 
large,  and  the  peace  workers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  greatly  inspired  and  strengthened  by  the  visit  of 
this  foremost  woman  pacifist  of  the  world. 


Organization  for  Peace  Through  Depart- 
ments and  State  Peace  Societies. 

A  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tlie 
American  Peace  Society  on  December  6,  1912,  by  the 
Executive  Director. 

If  we  call  our  two  branches  in  California  one  society, 
and  count  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Society  a  State  or- 
ganization, there  are  now  nineteen  State  peace  societies 
in  the  United  States — eighteen  of  which  are  constituent 
branches  and  one  an  auxiliary  branch  of  our  American 
Peace  Society.  There  are  nine  other  city,  section,  local, 
or  special  societies  officially  a  part  of  our  National  Soci- 
ety. Besides  these,  the  American  School  Peace  League, 
the  World  Peace  Foundation,  and  the  American  Society 
for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes 
have,  on  invitation,  each  appointed  a  member  of  our 


board  of  directors.  There  is  ako  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  which  has  adopted  the 
American  Peace  Society  as  its  agent  of  propaganda  in 
this  country  and  given  to  our  Society  a  subvention  for 
this  purpose.  Thiis  makes  a  total  of  thirty-two  societies 
organically  or  otherwise  connected  with  our  work. 

Any  solution  of  the  problem  of  further  organization 
must  take  cognizance  of  these  societies.  Just  as  genuine 
statesmanship  is  recognized  to  be  the  application  to  new 
national  needs  of  the  facts  of  experience,  so  the  effective 
development  in  this  country  of  further  organized  effort 
for  international  peace  must  proceed  gradually  from 
the  failures  and  successes  already  experienced  by  socie- 
ties now  in  the  field. 

Our  executive  committee  has  voted  that  the  American 
Peace  Society  should  concentrate  its  energies  upon  the 
creation  of  strong  State  peace  organizations.  This  pol- 
icy, now  approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  calls  upon 
the  executive  department  of  the  National  Society  to 
employ  its  energies  especially,  first  in  the  direction  of 
new  State  peace  societies,  and,  secondly,  of  helping  the 
State  organizations  already  existing. 

We  now  have  five  departments,  called,  respectively, 
the  Central  West  Department, '  including  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  with  a  constit- 
uency of  eighteen  and  one-half  millions ;  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Department,  with  eleven  and  one-half  mil- 
lions; the  Pacific  Coast  Department,  which  includes 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  with  four  and  one- 
half  millions,  and  the  South  Atlantic  States  Depart- 
ment, which  may  have  to  be  changed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Southeast,  and  to  include  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  with  seventeen  and 
one-half  millions.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a 
paid  director  at  its  head.  Of  course,  the  establishment 
of  new  State  societies,  or  the  strengthening  of  those 
already  existing,  must  be  carried  on,  so  far  as  possible, 
through  these  departments  and  similar  departments  yet 
to  be  organized. 

It  is  conceivable  that  at  Teast  five  other  departments 
might  weU  be  launched,  possibly  as  follows:  A  Central 
Atlantic  Department,  to  include  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  West  Virginia,  with  a  constituency 
of  ten  and  one-quarter  millions;  a  Department  of  the 
North,  to  include  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri,  with  ten  and  one-half  millions ;  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  South,  to  include  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  with  eight  and  three-quarters  mil- 
lions; a  Department  of  the  Southwest,  to  include  Ne- 
vada, Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  with 
one  and  three-quarters  millions,  and  a  Department  of  the 
Northwest,  to  include  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  with  two  millions.  The 
opening  of  these  five  new  departments  could  not  be  prop- 
erly imdertaken  for  less  than  $5,000  each  annually,  defi- 
nitely and  regularly  provided. 

We  judge  that  the  aims  of  the  departments  and  of 
the  societies  are  substantially  in  accord.  These  aims 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows : 

I.  To  promote  the  active  co-operation  of  all  agencies 
making  for  international  fraternity  and  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  possible. 

II.  To  extend  the  education  of  the  people  in  the 
causes,  effects,  and  prevention  of  war. 
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lU.  To  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  world  order 
on  the  basis  of  justice,  of  international  law,  of  economy, 
and  of  history. 

IV.  To  carry  on  this  work  as  vigorously,  eflfectively, 
and  scientifically  as  possible. 

From  as  careful  a  survey  of  the  activities  in  the  field 
as  we  are  now  able  to  make  we  gather  many  suggestive 
hints. 

It  has  been  found  wise  for  State  and  local  societies  in 
most  instances  to  begin  the  year's  work  with  definite  and 
attractive  programs  worth  while.  These  programs  are 
distributed  to  the  members,  leading  them  to  feel  that 
they  belong  to  an  active  organization  of  consequence. 
The  program  often  consists  of  a  series  of  addresses,  of 
now  and  then  a  dinner,  a  reception  to  some  distinguished 
foreigner,  a  series  of  pamphlets,  documents  or  tracts 
containing  articles  from  members  or  other  persons.  The 
program  has  been  known  to  advertise  special  days,  as 
the  third  Sunday  in  December  as  Peace  Sunday,  the 
18th  of  May  as  Peace  Day  in  the  schools,  or  the  like. 

It  has  been  found  advantageous  for  the  State  Society 
to  meet  on  occasion  with  some  other  organization,  some- 
times in  a  distant  part  of  the  State — ^for  example,  with 
College  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Historical  Society, 
Workingmen's  Organization,  or  the  like. 

Membership  is  granted  to  be  an  important  criterion 
of  eflBciency.  Membership  is  being  increased  where  it 
is  shown  that  the  society  is  alive,  dignified,  and  impor- 
tant. An  application  for  membership  enclosed  in  the 
general  correspondence  from  the  office  has  been  found 
of  advantage  in  increasing  the  membership. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  an  office  should  be  opened 
as  soon  as  possible  by  the  State  Peace  Society,  or  desk 
room  engaged,  clerical  help  provided,  and  a  bureau  of 
information  started.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  ob- 
tain these  things  easily  in  co-operation  with  some  other 
office  force  at  a  very  small  expense. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  for  all  societies  that  there 
should  be  stated  meetings  of  the  executive  committee, 
accompanied  by  a  luncheon  where  feasible. 

The  work  of  the  societies  is  being  conducted  more  and 
more  through  committees,  each  with  a  dignified  and  im- 
portant task  to  do.  Eeports  from  these  committees  are 
being  called  for  at  each  stated  meeting,  and  these  re< 
ports  are  considered  earnestly,  particularly  in  their  rela- 
tion to  new  members. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society,  held  first  in 
one  city,  then  in  another,  is  being  made  the  appropriate 
climax  for  the  season's  work. 

In  some  States  the  work  includes  the  creation  of 
groups,  local  societies,  or  sections  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion. Correspondence  is  being  solicited  from  any  per- 
sons or  organizations  willing  to  co-operate. 

From  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  it  seems 
to  us  that  each  State  Society  might  well  exert  itself  to 
enlist  the  co-operation,  even  affiliation,  of  every  society 
of  international  significance  within  the  borders  of  that 
State.  This  might  include  all  churches  and  schools, 
each  of  which  should  know  of  the  work  of  the  society 
and  profit  by  its  output. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  are  being  kept  more  closely 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  peace  societies,  and  the 
State  legislatures  are  being  directed  to  the  importance 
of  the  peace  movement.  Societies  are  demanding  that 
candidates  for  Congress  and  the  Senate  commit  them- 


selves, before  election,  on  the  great  questions  of  interna- 
tional peace. 

The  department  directors  are  being  drawn  upon  more 
and  more  for  such  services  as  they  can  render.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  officers  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  found  important  that  the  Washington 
office  be  kept  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  all 
branches  of  the  work,  such  as  votes,  addresses,  meetings, 
publications.  The  Advocate  of  Peace  is  pleased  to 
advertise  the  activities  of  each  society  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. ,  • 

In  some  States  the  American  School  Peace  League  is 
being  supported  and  strengthened  by  the  State  societies, 
and  the  Advocate  of  Peace  is  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  as  many  students  and  teachers  as  possible.  This 
work  is  being  hopefully  extended.  The  Advocate  of 
Peace  is  the  journal  of  the  peace  movement  in  America. 
People  will  be  interested  in  our  movement  only  as  they 
know  of  it. 

Lecturers  and  leaders  for  our  movement  are  being 
developed  out  of  local  school,  bar,  church,  and  other  or- 
ganizations. A  local  lecture  bureau  is  being  maintained 
and  advertised  in  some  States.  Stereopticon  and  mov- 
ing pictures  offer  many  possibilities  for  the  expansion  of 
our  work  in  practical  ways. 

But  it  is  clear  that  outside  causes  or  enterprises  likely 
to  injure  by  cheapening  or  diverting  the  main  courses 
of  our  movement  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  societies  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  the 
importance  of  furnishing  the  public  press  with  as  much 
material  pertinent  to  our  cause  as  possible.  Each  soci- 
ety might  have  a  committee  for  the  promotion  of  this 
work  alone. 

It  has  been  found  possible  for  State  and  local  soci- 
eties to  promote  intercollegiate  or  interscholastic  peace 
oratorical  contests,  the  former  in  co-operation  with  the 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Association. 

A  place  on  Chautauqua  programs  has  been  found  ef- 
fective. 

Persons  of  financial  ability  are  being  permitted  more 
and  more  to  underwrite  the  various  concrete  under- 
takings in  the  interest  of  our  cause. 

The  publication  of  a  booklet  outlining  the  history  of 
the  peace  movement  in  the  State  and  of  the  peace  move- 
ment at  large,  illustrating  the  burdens  of  war,  setting 
forth  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  society,  including  the 
constitution,  by-laws,  and  membership,  is  a  helpful  sug- 
gestion from  one  State. 

It  has  been  found  wise  by  some  societies  to  issue  a 
statement  of  principles  from  time  to  time  and  to  en- 
close these  principles  in  the  general  correspondence  con- 
ducted from  the  office. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  State  and  local 
societies  are  considering  themselves  more  and  more  as 
educational  organizations  actively  and  vitally  concerned 
with  the  enlightenment  of  people  away  from  barbarism 
and  toward  a  rational,  judicial,  and  human  civilization. 

December  6,  1912. 


The  Wavy  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  in- 
creased by  a  single  battleship.  That  is  the  program  of 
the  pacifists.  Let  your  Bepresentative  in  Congress 
know  your  opinion  immediately.  The  three-battle- 
shipers  are  busy  night  and  day.    They  never  sleep. 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  a  Qertnan- Amer- 
ican Mass  Meeting,  Held  in  New  York, 
Deceml>er  11,  1912. 

The  meeting  of  American  citizens,  held  on  invitation 
of  the  German-American  Peace  Society,  in  the  hall  of 
the  Arion  Singing  Society,  in  New  York  city,  on  De- 
cember 11,  1912,  sees  in  bill  N"o.  8141  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  shortly  quoted  as  the  Militia  Pay  Bill, 
an  attack  on  tlie  fundamental  principles  and  a  danger 
to  the  democratic  institutions  of  our  Hepublic.  The 
proposition  contained  therein,  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment pay  regular  wages  to  the  soldiers  and  officers 
of  the  State  militia,  means  not  only  an  increase  of  our 
military  budget  growing  to  unlimited  proportion,  al- 
though it  now  is  considerably  larger  than  those  of  some 
of  the  greatest  military  powers,  but  it  is  also  a  decided 
step  in  the  direction  of  militarism  and  an  attempt  to 
draw  our  country  into  the  rivalry  of  ever-expanding 
armaments.  Furthermore,  the  bill  means  an  unheard-of 
interference  with  State  rights,  and  the  provision  con- 
tained therein  that  the  National  Government  in  future 
should  have  the  right  to  employ  the  soldiers  of  the 
militia  also  outside  of  the  national  boundaries  means  a 
violation  of  our  Constitution,  only  badly  veiled  by  in- 
sincere language.  A  spirit  of  class  separation  unavoid- 
ably connected  with  and  intentionally  cultivated  by  mil- 
itarism will  be  extended  by  this  bUl,  if  it  becomes  a 
law,  to  an  ever  greater  number  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  therefore  class  hatred  will  be  forever  more  in- 
creased and  social  peace  threatened. 

For  these  and  otiier  reasons  the  bill  mentioned  must 
be  described  as  undemocratic,  unconstitutional,  and  as 
a  menace  to  our  republican  liberties.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  ask  the  officers  of  the  German- 
American  Peace  Society  to  use  all  means  in  their  power 
to  call  the  attention  of  public  opinion  to  the  Militia 
Pay  Bill  and  to  expose  its  true  character,  as  well  as  to 
bring  about  general  and  outspoken  protests  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens, both  of  the  single  voters  and  of  organiza- 
tions, with  the  assistance  of  the  press,  in  as  impressive 
and  effective  a  manner  as  possible. 

Note. — ^The  meeting  was  attended  by  over  1,600  per- 
sons, and  no  opposition  arose,  though  the  chiEtirman  gave 
opportunity  for  expression. 


The  Nation  Should  be  True  to  its  Plight- 
ed Faith  in  the  Matter  of  the  Panama 
Toils. 

By  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  off  the  New  York  Bar. 

(Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  Washington, 
D.  C,  December  20,  1912.) 

We  are  confronted  by  the  spectacle  of  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  country  of  ours  will  really  live  up  to  ite 
record,  its  traditions,  and  its  actual  agreement  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  at  the  Hague  and  ratified  almost 
unanimously,  if  not  quite,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  submit  to  the  decision  of  this  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  a  difference  that  has  arisen  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  consequence  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Act.* 


*  Supplement  American  Journal  Int  Law,  vol.  6,  p.  277. 


Section  6  of  this  act  contains  the  following  sentence : 
"No  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States.^'  .  .  .  The 
remainder  of  the  sentence  provides  for  tolls  to  be  levied 
upon  other  vessels,  whether  foreign  or  American. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  presented  to  Secretary  Knox  a  protest.  This 
communication  states  at  length  the  provisions  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  and  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  of  1860.  The  British  Foreign  Minister 
then  goes  on  to  say : 

"His  Majesty^s  government  feel  no  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  their  interpretation  of  the  treaties  of 
1850  and  1901,  and  as  to  the  validity  of  the  rights  they 
claim  under  them  for  British  shipping.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  them  to  be  any  room  for  doubt  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  as  to  tolls  conflict 
with  the  rights  secured  to  their  shipping  by  the  treaty. 

But  they  recognize  that  many  persons  of  note  in  the 
United  States,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
weight,  hold  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  in- 
fringe the  conventional  obligations  by  which  the  United 
States  is  bound,  and  under  these  circumstances  they 
desire  to  state  their  perfect  readiness  to  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration,  if  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  prefer  to  take  this  course.*' 

I  dwelt  at  length  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  upon 
the  position  in  which  the  United  States  was  placed  by 
the  ratification  of  the  Hague  convention;  but  as  Mr. 
George  L.  Eives,  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
during  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  pointed  out  in 
a  session  of  the  Second  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration,  which  was  held  in  Washington  in  1902, 
there  is  no  express  agreement  in  that  convention  to 
submit  matters  of  difference  between  the  parties  to  that 
tribunal.  The  court  is  formed ;  it  is  given  jurisdiction 
over  "questions  of  a  legal  nature,  and  especially  in  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  international  conven- 
tions.'' But  the  parties  do  not  expressly  agree  that 
such  questions  shall  be  referred  to  this  tribunal.  The 
recitals  already  quoted,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
subsequent  provisions,  constitute  an  implied  agreement 
to  make  such  reference.  But  the  agreement  is  not  ex- 
press. Therefore  it  seemed  to  many  friends  of  the 
cause  of  international  arbitration  that  it  was  desirable 
that  express  treaties,  positively  agreeing  to  refer  inter- 
national controversies  to  the  Hague  tribunal,  should  be 
negotiated.  I  must  say  that  I  was  never  myself  very 
sanguine  in  regard  to  the  eflBcacy  of  such  treaties,  if 
they  were  to  contain  a  clause  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  the  submission  of  any  particular  contro- 
versy. The  reasons  I  have  given  for  thinking  it  is  wiser 
to  leave  all  such  matters  to  be  settled  by  general  agree- 
ment seem  to  me  controlling.  But  nevertheless  such 
treaties  have  been  negotiated.  The  Senate  has  insisted 
upon  reserving  the  right  to  refuse  its  consent  to  any 
special  agreement  of  arbitration,  and  we  have  therefore 
to  deal  with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  which  was  signed  April  4,  1908.* 

Article  I  of  this  treaty  is  as  follows : 

"Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  re- 
lating to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between 
the  two  contracting  parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have 
been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  established  at  the 

♦American  Jour,  of  Int  Law  Supp.,  vol.  2,  p.  299. 
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Hague  by  the  convention  of  the  29th  of  July,  1899, 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  affect  tiie  vital 
interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  two 
contracting  States,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of 
third  parties/^ 

If  the  treaty  had  stopped  here,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  the  duty  of  the  President  to  assent  to  the 
proposition  of  Sir  Edward  Gifey  and  ask  him,  pursuant 
to  such  consent,  to  make  up  the  British  case.  When 
this  is  made  up,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  refer  the  matter  to  his  Attorney  General  to  draw 
the  answer.  The  judges  would  be  selected  from  the 
panel  of  the  Hague  Court,  the  testimony  would  be  taken, 
and  the  whole  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
existing  treaties  in  relation  to  the  Panama  Canal  might 
be  settled  before  the  canal  would  be  open  for  commerce. 

But  in  point  of  fact  the  treaty  contains  a  second  arti- 
cle which  also  has  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  special  agreement  (acte 
special)  to  be  made  by  the  President  must  receive  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"Akticle  II.  In  each  individual  case  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  before  appealing  to  the  permanent 
court  of  arbitration,  shall  conclude  a  special  agreement 
defining  clearly  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the 
powers  of  the  arbitrators,  and  the  periods  to  be  fixed 
for  the  formation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  the  procedure.  It  is  understood  that  such 
special  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will 
be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof.'* 

But  no  one  who  has  confidence  in  the  honor  of  that 
body  or  pride  in  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
at  liberty  to  doubt  that  such  consent  would  be  given. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  after  the  United  States  has  set- 
tled by  arbitration  far  more  important  controversies  be- 
tween itself  and  Great  Britain  than  any  that  can  pos- 
sibly arise  with  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal,  it  should 
now  refuse  to  refer  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  formed  in 
pursuance  of  a  treaty  which  itself  proposed,  this  pure 
question  of  law  as  to  what  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
means.  It  would  be  better  a  thousand  times  that  the 
Panama  Canal  had  never  been  built  than  that  the  United 
States  should  be  false  to  its  plighted  faith  and  assume 
the  position  of  a  nation  that  insisted  to  the  uttermost 
that  Great  Britain  should  arbitrate  questions  in  which 
the  United  States  was  even  indirectly  concerned,  and 
yet  when  called  upon  itself  to  submit  to  the  Hague 
tribunal  a  question  of  this  sort,  should  refuse. 

The  only  reasons  that  I  have  seen  advanced  for  such 
a  position  are : 

1.  That  it  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  retain  a  monopoly  for  the  United  States  vessels  of 
the  coastwise  trade;  and 

2.  That  we  cannot  expect  to  find  an  impartial  court. 
As  to  the  first,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  begs 

the  question.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  must  be 
determined  by  its  statutes.  It  has  undoubtedly  done  as 
other  nations  formerly  did,  and  given  to  its  own  vessels 
the  monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade;  but  other  nations 
have  changed  their  policy  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  change 
it.  The  question  in  controversy  is  whether  we  did,  so 
far  as  the  Panama  Canal  is  concerned,  modify  this  policy 
by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to. 


The  other  objection  is  that  we  cannot  expect  an  im- 
partial tribunal.  I  venture  tp  say  that  this  is  doing 
great  injustice  to  the  judges  who  form  the  panel  of  the 
high  court  at  the  Hague.  They  are  not  arbitrators  put 
forward  by  each  nation  to  maintain  its  own  interests, 
but  judges  of  high  character,  learning,  and  ability.  It 
might  be  said,  with  much  more  force,  that  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  incom- 
petent to  decide  impartially  a  controversy  between  that 
State  and  citizens  of  the  State,  and  yet  we  know  by  ex- 
perience that  such  controversies  are  decided  impartially 
by  Xew  York  judges  every  month  in  the  year.  So  far 
as  the  Hague  tribunal  is  concerned,  most  of  the  judges 
are  citizens  of  nations  that  have  but  a  triflintg  interest 
in  the  controversy,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.  We  may 
rely  upon  their  impartiality.  But  if  it  were  otherwise, 
it  would  be  better  a  thousand  times  that  the  United 
States  should  submit  its  case  to  this  tribunal  than  that 
it  should  be  false  to  its  plighted  faith  and  the  honorable 
traditions  of  126  years. 


The  First  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

The  death  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  the  revered  founder 
of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  on  International  Arbi- 
tration, prompts  a  glance  backward  to  the  inauguration 
of  those  inspiring  and  now  famous  gatherings.  The  last 
conference,  in  May,  1912,  was  the  eighteenth.  The  first 
conference  met  June  5,  1895.  Looking  back*  to  the 
report  of  that  prophetic  meeting,  we  find  that  there 
were  5Q  persons  present — 33  men  and  23  women.  The 
last  conference  had  286  members  present.  Among  the 
well-known  persons  present  at  the  inaugural  meeting  in 
1895  were  Dr.  Austin  Abbott,  the  Eev.  Joseph  H.  Allen, 
Joshua  L.  Baily,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  the  Bev. 
(xeorge  Dana  Boardman,  Prof.  George  E.  Day,  Judge 
Bobert  Earl,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals;  Presi- 
dent Gates,  of  Amherst  College ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  the  Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard, 
Eobert  Treat  Paine,  Aaron  M.  Powell,  the  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Trueblood.  The  president  of 
that  first  conference  was  John  B.  Garrett,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  it  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  that  the 
subsequent  presidents  of  the  conferences  have  been  the 
Hon.  George  P.  Edmunds,  Colonel  Waring,  Judge  Mat- 
teson  and  Judge  Stiness,  of  Bhode  Island;  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  the  Hon.  (xeorge  Gray,  and  Dr.  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  several  of  them,  of  course,  serving 
more  than  once.  An  indication  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  ranks  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
56  members  of  the  conference  of  1895  only  10  were  pres- 
ent at  the  eighteenth  conference  last  May. 

The  second  and  third  conferences,  those  of  1896  and 
1897,  met  under  circumstances  which  imparted  to  them 
peculiar  significance;  and  the  attendance  upon  those 
conferences  was  respectively  110  and  143.  The  1896 
conference  was  that  which  followed  the  Venezuela  war 
scare ;  and  in  April,  1896,  six  weeks  before  the  Mohonk 
Conference,  a  most  important  arbitration  conference^ 
prompted  by  that  startling  incident,  had  been  held  in 
Washington  itself,  under  the  presidency  of  Senator  Ed- 
munds, who  also  presided  that  year  at  the  Mohonk  Con- 
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ference.  When  the  third  Mohonk  Conference  met  in 
June,  1897,  it  was  just  a  month  after  the  Senate  had 
rejected  by  its  close  vote  the  Olney-Pauncefote  arbitra- 
tion treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
leaving  the  peace  people  in  a  frame  of  mind  similar  to 
that  in  which  they  gathered  at  Mohonk  last  May  just 
after  the  mutilation  by  the  Senate  of  President  Taft^s 
arbitration  treaties. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  first 
three  Mohonk  conferences  were  the  powerful  speeches  in 
them  all  by  Dr.  Hale,  demanding  and  prophesying  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  international  tribunal. 
Those  speeches  are  historic,  and  the  course  of  the  peace 
movement  from  that  time  to  this  has  been  the  gradual 
realization  of  Dr.  Hale^s  glowing  program.  It  was  not 
Dr.  Hale,  however,  but  Dr.  Trueblood,  who  in  the  first 
Mohonk  Conference  first  actually  proposed  the  discus- 
sion of  the  establishment  of  "a  great  international  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration,  which  shall  be  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  what  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  to 
the  States  of  the  Union.''  It  was  their  wonderful  elo- 
quence and  force,  supported  by  such  wealth  of  appeal  to 
history  and  the  evolution  of  politics,  which  made  Dr. 
Hale's  addresses  so  'potent  and  famous.  At  Mohonk 
itself  there  was,  in  1895  and  1896  and  1897,  no  little 
doubt  and  misgiving  over  Dr.  Hale's  optimism  as  to  the 
early  realization  of  his  program.  Judge  Earl  dwelt 
upon  the  "many  diflBculties  that  will  have  to  be  sur- 
mounted" before  a  permanent  international  court  could 
be  expected ;  and  Hon.  William  H.  Amoux  thought  that 
Dr.  Hale  stood  like  one  of  the  old  prophets  *^ooking  far 
into  the  future."  As  matter  of  fact,  the  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  was  arranged  for  by  the  Hague 
Conference  just  four  years  later. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  Mohonk  arbitration  confer- 
ences were  devoted  strictly  to  constructive  efforts.  Mr. 
Smiley  requested  in  his  opening  speech  in  1895  that  the 
discussions  might  not  go  into  tiie  subject  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  which  it  was  to  be  assumed  such  companies  as 
those  which  he  brought  together  at  Mohonk  fully  under- 
stood, but  turned  expressly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  our  own  country  might  have  all  of  its 
disputes  with  other  countries  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
influence  other  nations  to  join  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
the  same  policy.  The  principal  declaration  of  the  plat- 
form in  1896  was  in  behalf  of  the  negotiation  of  an 
arbitration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration by  the  British  House  of  Commons  two  years 
before  of  its  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  settling  disputes 
between  the  two  countries  by  arbitration.  It  is  in- 
structive to  read  over  the  successive  platforms  of  the 
Mohonk  conferences  from  that  time  to  this — they  are 
all  brought  together  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume  of 
Dr.  Hale's  *Tif  ohonk  Addresses" — and  note  how  remark- 
ably they  reflect  the  course  of  the  peace  and  arbitration 
movement  during  these  18  years. 

One  Englishman  was  present  at  that  first  Mohonk 
Conference,  Prof.  George  H.  Emmott,  a  jurist  occupying 
a  chair  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  best  speeches  in  the  conference  he  said 
what  might  properly  and  precisely  be  repeated  today: 
"The  feeling  in  England  now  is  that  the  next  step  must 
come  from  the  United  States.    Great  Britain  is  ready^ 


as  she  has  abundantly  testified,  to  co-operate  heartily  in 
any  feasible  scheme  which  may  be  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  the  practical  solution 
of  this  question  by  judicial  decision."  There  has  been 
no  time  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Mohonk  arbitra- 
tion conferences  when  that  has  not  been  true.  England 
has  been  constantly  ready,  as  France  is  ready,  for  an 
unrestricted  treaty  of  arbitration  with  the  United  States. 
It  is  "up  to  us."  As  Professor  Emmott  contended  in 
1896, 80  we  need  to  reiterate  with  emphasis  to  our  people 
in  1912 :  *^If  the  oflfer  which  Great  Britain  has  made  to 
you  is  not  accepted,  if  it  is  even  left  over  indefinitely, 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration  may  receive  a  set- 
back that  will  take  it  a  great  number  of  years  to  recover. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  bring  this  matter  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  between  these  two  great  coun- 
tries the  cause  of  international  arbitration  will  have 
taken  a  great  step  onward." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Emmotf  s  address,  Mr. 
Smiley  expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  in  the  confer- 
ence a  gentleman  from  England  and  his  hope  that  an- 
other year  persons  might  be  present  from  Germany, 
Prance,  and  other  countries  interested  in  the  cause  of 
arbitration,  and  he  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  in  suggesting  such  persons  and 
securing  their  attendance.  One  needs  only  to  remember 
the  large  number  of  foreign  members  present  at  the 
latest  conferences  to  realize  how  the  international  char- 
acter of  the  Mohonk  constituency  has  been  strengthened 
from  the  time  of  that  small  beginning. 

The  constructive  character  of  the  addresses  at  the 
first  Mohonk  Conference  by  Dr.  Austin  Abbott,  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  George  S.  Hale,  and  Dr.  Trueblood  were 
all  an  earnest  of  the  pregnant  sessions  which  were  to  fol- 
low as  the  years  went  on.  There  were  few  cardinal 
points  in  the  peace  program  of  the  present  hour  which 
were  not  somehow  emphasized  or  suggested  in  that  pio- 
neer session.  The  conference  was  pervaded  by  the  reso- 
lute and  confident  spirit  of  its  noble  founder.  So  have 
the  conferences  been  which  have  followed  and  so  we  be- 
lieve will  the  Mohonk  conferences  be  which  will  continue 
to  assemble,  through  his  careful  provision,  with  each 
recurring  spring — a  perennial  memorial  of  him  and  a 
perennial  and  potent  instrumentality  for  the  promotion 
of  the  commanding  cause  for  whose  service  he  called 
them  into  being. 


Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace 

Society, 

By  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary. 

"The  Chautauqua  Idea,^'  which  this  Society  began  to 
materialize  last  June,  has  proved  eminently  successful 
in  one  direction,  but  not  so  successful  in  another  which 
was  hoped  for. 

In  connection  with  the  spring  and  autumn  circuits 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  Associations,  a  lecture 
on  peace  and  arbitration  was  presented  in  each  of  forty- 
one  Pennsylvania  towns,  to  audiences  averaging  about 
seven  hundred  people.  By  this  means  the  ''spoken 
word''  on  the  peace  movement  was  heard  by  about 
28,000  people,  many  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  been 
inaccessible  to  it.  At  the  after-lecture  conferences, 
which  were  held  between  the  lecturer  and  those  mem- 
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bers  of  his  audience  who  were  interested  enough  to  re- 
main to  attend  it,  a  large  amount  of  peace  literature 
was  distributed,  and  in  this  way  the  ^Vritten  word*' 
found  its  way  into  many  places  where  it  would  other- 
wise not  have  gone,  and  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  people  especially  interested  in  the  peace 
cause  was  secured.  But  for  lack  of  follow-up-^work  the 
formation  of  local  centers  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
members  for  the  State  Society  was  not  successful,  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  P.  A.  &  P.  S.  is  convinced 
that  the  Chautauqua  work  must  be  carried  on  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  next  year. 

The  same  plan  of  presenting  a  peace  lecture  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  circuits  will  be  carried  out,  and  this 
time  the  lecture  will  be  accompanied  by  stereopticon 
slides',  and  will  be  given  in  each  of  eighty  towns,  so  that 
by  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  fifty-six  thousand 
auditors  will  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  Tentative  plans  are  now  under  consideration 
by  which  work  will  be  done,  both  before  and  after  the 
lectures,  in  the  work  of  organizing  either  local  branches 
of  the  P.  A.  &  P.  S.  or  in  the  constitution  of  local  com- 
mittees which  shall  act  in  the  distribution  of  peace 
literature,  the  holding  of  peace  meetings,  etc.,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Society,  and  by  means  of  which 
also  the  membership  of  the  State  Society  may  be  largely 
increased. 

The  Society  has  just  received  a  gift  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  which  will  probably  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  plan  during  the  coming  year. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  Society  gave  a  dinner 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  in  honor 
of  Baroness. von  Suttner,  and  immediately  after  the 
dinner,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Drexel  Institute,  which  was  attended 
by  more  than  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  people,  and 
which  was  addressed  by  Baroness  von  Suttner,  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Strauss,  and  Dr.  George  D.  Washburn,  ex- 
president  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople.  The 
speakers  at  this  meeting  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  relation 
of  the  Balkan  situation  to  the  world's  peace,  and  their 
addresses  were  admirable  in  themselves  and  in  the  good 
impression  which  they  created  upon  the  large  and  dis- 
tinguished audience. 

The  Chicago  Office. 

By  Charles  E.  Beats. 

The  following  addresses  have  been  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary during  the  past  month:  Before  the  Men's  Club 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  La  Grange,  HI. 
(Rev.  B.  N.  Hardy,  Ph.  D.,  pastor),  December  2,  on 
"News  from  the  Front  in  the  War  Against  War;*'  De- 
cember 9,  before  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  presentation  of  resolutions  for  adop- 
tion and  remarks  in  support  of  same;  December  10, 
before  the  Norwood  Park  Woman's  Club,  ^The  Proba- 
bility of  Peace,  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Biology;*'  De- 
cember 12,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Northwest  Side  Com- 
mercial Association  of  Chicago,  "Can  We  Get  Bid  of 
War?''  the  Hampden  Club  of  Chicago,  December  22, 
*Trom  Dragonhood  to  Brotherhood;"  December  27,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hlinois  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Peoria,  111.,  '^The  School  Peace  League  and  the 
Peace  Outlook  in  General." 


The  secretarial  pen  also  has  been  busy.  An  article 
on  ^^Scientific  Pacifism"  was  prepared  for  the  Chicago 
World.  On  the  very  day  that  the  article  was  mailed, 
however,  the  World  suspended  publication.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  paper  may  resume  soon.  An  article 
was  also  prepared  for  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  North- 
west Side  Commercial  Association  at  the  request  of  its 
editor.  The  article  was  an  abridgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary's address  before  the  said  Association,  namely,  ^^Can 
We  Get  Rid  of  War?"  Unity,  November  28,  repub- 
lished the  article  on  'TV^illiam  Ladd,  the  Apostle  of 
Peace,"  which  originally  came  out  in  The  Oranite 
Monthly,  September,  1912.  In  its  December  5  edition 
Unity  published  in  full  the  itinerary  of  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner.  The  same  number  of  Unity  contained  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Baroness  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Center,  November  10.  And  the  December  12  issue  of 
the  same  periodical  was  another  peace  number,  contain- 
ing an  article  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  on  the  Hud- 
son Biver  naval  review  and  the  Panama  tolls;  Bobert. 
Underwood  Johnson's  poem,  'The  Dirge"  (a  powerful 
comment  on  the  Panama  tolls  question) ;  the  Peace 
Secretary's  article  on  "Something  More  than  Bed  Cross 
Relief  Needed,"  and  other  peace  material.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  editor.  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  the 
Peace  Secretary  has  become  one  of  the  editorial  con- 
tributors to  Unity. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  executive 'com- 
mittee, held  December  6,  resolutions  upon  the  death  of 
Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley  were  adopted  as  follows : 

^^Resolved,  That  with  very  deep  sorrow  we  learn  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley. 

^^Besolved,  That  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  hereby 
records  its  very  high  appreciation  of  the  life  and  work 
of  this  friend  of  peace  and  justice.  To  few  men  is  it 
given  to  render  such  large  service  to  humanity  as  did 
Mr.  Smiley.  His  dream,  wrought  out  into  actuality 
in  the  conference  at  Mohonk,  was  the  dream  of  a  great 
statesman  and  a  genuine  saint.  Through  his  munifi- 
cent hospitality  and  clear-sighted  leadership,  Mr.  Smi- 
ley probably  brought  a  greater  number  of  influential 
professional  and  business  men  to  believe  in  the  practi- 
cability of  pacifism  than  any  ten  other  men  of  his  gener- 
ation. His  work  in  behalf  of  the  disinherited  Indian 
equalled,  in  unselfish  devotedness  and  far-reaching  ef- 
fectiveness, his  service  to  international  peace. 

"The  loss  of  such  a  man  is  incalculable.  While  the 
human  race  is  richer  and  happier  and  nobler  for  his  hav- 
ing lived,  earth  is  lonelier,  now  that  he  has  departed. 
Such  a  life,  however,  helps  mortals  to  believe  in  an  im- 
mortality. 

^^Resolved,  That  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  hereby 
tenders  its  very  warmest  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
the  bereaved  family  circle  in  their  great  sorrow." 

Circular  letters  were  sent  out  on  Christmas  to  the 
Protestant  pastors  of  Chicago,  asking  them  to  induce 
their  churches  to  take  aflBliating  membership  in  the 
Peace  Society.  Personal  letters  were  also  sent  to  over 
fifty  Jewish  rabbis  containing  a  similar  invitation. 

Rev. .  Frederick  Lynch,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  was  a 
welcome  visitor  in  Chicago  during  the  session  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  of  whose  committee  on 
arbitration  and  peace  he  is  secretary. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  peace  move- 
ment in  America  was  the  adoption  of  peace  resolutions 
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by  the  Federal  Council  (representing  seventeen  million 
church  members)  at  its  second  quadrennial,  held  in  this 
city  December  4-9.  Four  years  ago,  at  the  first  quad- 
rennial, held  in  Philadelphia,  Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers 
introduced  some  ringing  peace  resolutions  which  were 
adopted.  This  year  Eev.  Dr.  Bemensnyder,  chairman 
of  the  Peace  Commission  of  the  Council,  was  expected 
to  submit  the  peace  resolutions.  In  his  absence  the 
local  Peace  Secretary  presented  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Peace  Commission.  In  his  ad- 
dress the  Secretary  suggested  that  not  only  should  these 
resolutions  be  adopted,  but  that  a  peace  plank  epito- 
mizing the  resolutions  should  be  embodied  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Council.  He  was  authorized  to  prepare 
such  a  plank,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

"The  Council  favors  the  organization  of  a  Church 
Peace  League  in  America,  the  annual  observance  of 
Peace  Sunday  by  the  churches,  and  the  memorializing 
of  the  Third  Hague  Conference  in  behalf  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice 
and  the  adoption  of  such  other  measures  as  shall  render 
war  unnecessary  and  impossible.  The  Council  calls 
upon  Christian  men  and  women  to  unite  in  a  demand 
that  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  Jesus  be  applied  in  in- 
ternational relations  by  our  National  Congress  and  De- 
partment of  State.^' 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society  closes  its  third  year  with 
all  bills  paid.  It  has  done  more  work,  and  more  eflfect- 
ive  work,  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Its  influence  is 
probably  twice  as  strong  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 
It  is  hoped  that  very  soon  the  Society  may  be  able  to 
undertake  very  much  larger  enterprises. 


Work  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 

Society. 

The  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 
Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  while  abroad  last  summer,  devoted 
considerable  of  his  attention  to  an  investigation  of  the 
peace  movement  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  England  he  visited  many  historical  places 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  two  stereopticon  lec- 
tures. One  of  these  will  be  called  "England  and  Amer- 
ica in  their  Hundred  Years  of  Peace/'  the  other  ^The 
World  Peace  Movement.^'  The  first  lecture  will  be  ready 
in  Januar}',  and  will  be  given  not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  in  the  department  of  New  England  generally,  under 
the  management  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  delivery  of  the 
lecture  in  several  universities  and  before  important 
clubs.  It  will  also  in  some  cases  be  given  at  the  even- 
ing services  of  churches.  This  lecture  is  intended  to 
show  the  oneness  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  It 
will  present  on  the  screen  certain  shrines  that  are  visited 
yearly  by  pilgrims  from  all  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions, such  as  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  Poets'  Comer 
of  which  appears  the  bust  of  Longfellow,  that  especially 
unites  England  and  America  in  sentiment;  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  where  American  as  well  as  British  memorials 
may  be  found,  and  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  home  of  some  of 
the  ancestors  of  George  Washington.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  Sulgrave  Manor  be  purchased  and  restored 
as  a  mark  of  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
Dr.  Tryon  spent  two  days  at  the  Manor,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Tryon,  who  made  sketches  of  it  in  oils. 


The  lecture  will  also  illustrate  certain  dramatic  epi- 
sodes in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  show  that  in  spite  of  serious  ques^ 
tions  that  Have  arisen,  some  of  them  suflBciently  so  to 
threaten  war,  the  leaders  of  government  in  both  coun- 
tries have,  by  their  good  sense  and  courtesy,  kept  the 
peace.  Among  these  incidents  will  be  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty,  which  dealt  with  the  situation  on  the 
northeastern  boundary  in  1842,  misnamed  the  Aroostook 
War;  the  Trent  aflfair,  in  1861,  in  which  Prince  Albert 
and  Secretary  Seward  exercised  their  pacific  influence, 
and  the  Alabama  case,  in  which  men  like  J.  C.  Bancroft- 
Davis,  Hamilton  Fish,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Earl  Granvijle,  and  Lord  Tentenden  worked 
with  true  international  spirit  to  bring  about  a  just  set- 
tlement on  the  basis  of  law. 

Beferences  will  also  be  made  in  the  lecture  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  century  of 
peace.  The  truce  of  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes  will 
be  explained  and  the  arbitrations  in  which  Canada  has 
been  especially  interested  will  be  considered.  Portraits, 
of  Canadian  leaders  like  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  Premier  E.  L.  Borden  will  be 
shown,  and  there  will  be  a  group  picture  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Confederation.  It  is  the  lecturer's  opinion  that 
American  students  ought  to  know  more  about  Canadian 
history  than  they  do,  in  order  to  have  their  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  progress  of  Canada  that  is  commensurate 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States  which  is  com- 
mon to  every  Canadian  schoolboy.  "I  see  no  sign  any- 
where,'*  says  Dr.  Tryon,  ^*of  a  tendency  to  the  political 
unity  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  But  we  should 
all  try  to  promote  that  unity  of  the  heart  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  preserve  between  what  Mr.  Carnegie  happily 
calls  the  ^crowned  and  the  uncrowned  republics.'  With 
the  agreement  as  to  limitation  of  armaments  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  International  Boundaries  Commis- 
sion, which  is  capable  of  dealing  with  any  question  that 
may  arise  between  our  two  countries,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  lead  the  world  today  in  preparation  for 
permanent  international  peace.  May  the  coming  cele- 
bration of  the  centenary  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  be  a  new 
starting  point  in  our  fraternal  relations  and  impress  the 
world  with  the  possibility  everywhere  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes  justly  by  reason  and  by  law.'* 

Dr.  Tryon  has  just  completed  for  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  an 
extended  article  on  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  since  1814. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  receptions  given  to  the 
Baroness  von  Suttner  during  her  visit  to  America  was 
that  which  took  place  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  Mdcolm 
Forbes,  of  Milton,  on  December  2.  Mrs.  John  Balch 
assisted  in  receiving  the  guests. 

The  meeting  was  intended  to  popularize  the  idea  that 
is  expressed  in  the  motto  on  the  seal  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Peace  Society,  "Law  Beplaces  War.*' 

In  spite  of  a  raging  storm,  a  large  number  of  persons 
attended.  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  presided,  and  gracefully 
referred  to  the  services  rendered  by  Mrs.  Forbes  to  the 
peace  movement.  He  also  sounded  some  strong  forward 
notes  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  coming  year.  Prof. 
George  H.  Blakeslee,  of  Clark  University,  explained  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  disputes  like  the  Balkan  ques- 
tion, which  are  political  rather  than  judicial  in  Iheir 
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character.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  the  near 
future,  when  we  have  the  machinery  of  an  international 
confess  as  well  as  a  court  in  operation,  we  shall  be  able 
to  deal  beforehand  with  certain  situations  that  at  the 
present  time  result  in  war.  Prof.  Daniel  Evans,  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  emphasized  the  part  of 
labor  in  the  future  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  laborer,  who  has 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  war,  will  refuse  to  go 
out  and  fight  with  his  brother.  The  Baroness,  in  her 
remarks,  laid  the  blame  for  the  excitement  that  at  the 
time  the  meeting  was  held  prevailed  in  Austria  to  the 
excess  there  of  military  spirit,  and  humorously  suggested 
that  we  send  missionaries  from  this  country  to  promote 
the  ideals  of  peace  in  her  home  land.  Although  the 
horizon  seemed  dark  with  war  clouds,  she  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  world  peace  movement 
would  be  won  much  sooner  than  many  people  expected, 
the  popular  thought  being  much  farther  advanced  in  in- 
ternationalism than  has  been  realized. 


The  Double  Standard  in  Regard  to 

Fighting.* 

By  Oeor'se  M.  stratton,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the 

University  of  California. 

It  is  a  puzzling  fact  that  international  conduct  is  so 
often  judged  by  far  lower  standards  than  are  the  acts 
of  individuals.  We  have  here  a  strange  doubling  of 
the  criterion  of  honor,  analogous  to  that  double  stand- 
ard of  truth,  which  was  defended  in  mediaeval  schools. 
Violence,  lying,  and  bribery,  that  occur  only  among 
individuals  without  the  pale,  are  found  among  the  es- 
tablished means  of  intercourse  with  honored  nations. 
Men  who  would  not  think  of  assaulting  another  to  gain 
an  end — who  would  indeed  suffer  great  loss,  and  be 
proud  to  suffer  it,  rather  than  obtain  their  rights  by 
such  a  method-^feel  that  a  nation  should  be  ever  ready 
to  assert  its  claims  by  blows.  A  peace  that  would  be 
the  height  of  honor  with  an  individual  is,  when  pre- 
sented in  national  form,  at  once  proclaimed  shameful 
and  unrighteous. 

How  Neighbors  Avoid  a  Quabrel. 

And  this  double  standard  affects  not  simply  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  propriety  of  assault,  but  as  to  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  conflict.  With  nations,  we  are  con- 
stantly assured,  the  way  to  keep  peace  is  to  be  so  con- 
spicuously armed  that  nobody  will  dare  attack  you. 
The  prescription  here  is  to  appeal  directly  to  fear;  to 
terrorize  your  neighbors  into  respect  and  quiet.  In 
private  life  if  a  man  aims  to  avoid  conflict,  he  shows 
some  confidence  in  others'  good  intentions.  He  does 
not  shake  his  fist  in  the  face  of  each  passer-by  and 
proclaim  his  passionate  desire  to  be  let  alone.  It  would 
seem  laughable  to  attempt  to  build  deep  and  lasting 
amity  between  your  own  home  and  that  of  your  neigh- 
bor across  the  way  by  having  at  each  of  your  windows 
a  loaded  gun  trained  on  his  front  door.  Nor  would 
the  effect  of  these  be  offset  by  frequent  assurances  of 
devotion  and  by  the  expressed  hope  that  the  ammuni- 
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tion  would  never  have  to  be  fired.  We  do  not  act  in 
this  way;  and  yet  have  we  ever  stopped  to  consider  the 
lack  of  protection  to  our  private  honor  and  person? 
Smith  may  arrive  at  any  moment  and,  finger  on  trig- 
ger, compel  us  to  surrender  our  spoons.  Jones,  having 
some  baseless  grievance,  may  put  upon  us  the  lasting 
disgrace  of  pulling  our  defenseless  nose.  We  who  are 
unprepared  to  murder,  cannot  know  when  we  will  have 
to  submit  to  some  dishonorable  peace.  Without  a  re- 
volver in  one's  hip  pocket  a  person  has  absolutely  no 
means  to  keep  unrighteousness  from"  deserting  the 
earth.  All  these  things,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  said  of 
international  society,  and  without  a  smile. 

Nations  as  Neighbors. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  mind  behaves  in  a  very 
different  fashion  with  regard  to  personal  conflicts  and 
with  regard  to  national.  Two  nations  go  about  the 
task  of  living  next  door  to  each  other  in  a  way  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  any  two  citizens,  one 
from  each  of  these  countries,  would  follow.  Imagine 
an  American  and  a  Japanese,  imagine  an  Englishman 
and  a  German,  espying  each  other  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land  or  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  beyond  the  fear  of 
police  or  any  other  power  of  state;  as  soon  as  they 
recognized  the  civilized  dress,  would  they  skurry  each 
to  a  rifle  pit  ?  They  would  greet  each  other  as  friends, 
and  be  glad  to  pitch  their  unguarded  tents  near  by. 
This  difference  of  behavior  may  baffle  us,  but  we  must  at 
least  attempt  to  look  into  so  astonishing  a  fact. 

It  seems  at  the  moment  as  though  Emerson  were 
right,  at  least  with  regard  to  large  masses,  in  saying 
that  men  always  come  down  to  meet.  The  collective 
impulse,  the  collective  sense  of  responsibility,  seems 
to  be  no  higher  than  what  the  lowest,  or  at  most  the 
average,  can  participate  in.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means 
always  tnie.  The  collective  consciousness,  under  some 
unaccustomed  strain  like  that  of  the  widespread  move- 
ment against  slavery,  can  measure  well  up  to  that  of 
the  individual.  In  giving  quick  relief  in  distress  of 
fire  and  earthquake,  as  in  San  Francisco  or  at  Messina, 
the  nation  feels  and  acts  generously,  like  an  individual. 
There  are  situations,  then,  when  corporate  impulse 
is  high ;  others  when  it  is  selfish  and  quarrelsome. 

Why  the  Citizen  Goes  TTnarmed. 

But  when  the  selfish,  the  antipathetic,  mood  is  on, 
there  is  the  greater  readiness  in  nations  to  pass  from 
irritation  to  assault  because  the  quiet  restraint,  the 
external  yet  immaterial  pressure  which  individuals 
feel,  though  present  also  with  nations,  is  far  weaker. 
You  or  I  if  threatened  with  gross  wrong,  have  about 
us  a  company  of  friends  and  neighbors  with  a  ready 
sympathy  for  us,  a  ready  condemnation  of  the  wrong- 
doer. And  in  their  unselfish  opinion  there  is  a  subtle 
coercive  strength  which  only  the  abnormal  can  resist. 
Moreover,  there  is  for  individuals  a  definite  and  vis- 
ible organization  for  protecting  rights.  You  and  I 
become  less  ready  to  fight  because  of  the  stable  sense 
that  powers  are  on  call  to  do  our  fighting  for  us.  Civ- 
ilized society  is  organized  in  specialties,  and  our  fight- 
ing— ^like  our  farming,  our  news-selling,  our  black- 
smithing — we  delegate  to  those  who  are,  in  a  sense, 
licensed  so  to  do. 

Our  courts  and   police  and   soldiery,   organized  to 
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work  impartially  for  the  common  good,  are  there  as  a 
visible  power  to  which  you  and  I  can  appeal,  and  their 
very  presence  helps  to  quiet  the  fighting  impulse  in  us. 
The  just  man  threatened  need  not  always  appeal  to  the 
judge  or  the  police  or  the  soldiery;  the  man  of  hostile 
purpose  does  not  have  to  see  these,  nor  even  imagine 
them,  in  order  to  feel  their  force  deep  in  his  very  mind 
and  muscles.  They  have,  with  most  of  us,  produced 
habits  of  thought  and  conduct  that  would  go  on  of 
themselves,  even  were  we  to  be  alone  with  a  stranger 
on  a  desert  isle. 

The   Gentleman  Has   Grown  prom   the   Swash- 
buckler. 

Thus  it  is  true  that  the  assumption  of  the  quarrel- 
ing function  by  the  state  is  one  of  the  causes  why  pri- 
vate citizens,  unlike  nations,  can  go  unarmed.  But  it 
is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  is  also  true  that  the  very 
organization  of  such  a  public  power  was  due  to  a 
growing  distaste  of  individual  brawls.  Persons  pre- 
ferred to  devote  their  time  and  talent  to  other  ends. 
In  the  olden  time  every  gentleman  must  be  a  fighter, 
must  carry  a  sword  as  the  tool  and  symbol  of  his  tem- 
per. But  for  special  or  disagreeable  work  he  could 
go  forth  privately  and  engage  his  fighter — his  private 
soldiery,  his  bravos,  his  assassins — as  he  would  engage 
a  tailor  or  a  locksmith.  But  it  became  apparent  that 
in  all  this  the  interest  of  the  plain  man  suffered.  Men 
left  free  to  institute  a  mortal  fight  whenever  they  be- 
lieved that  some  right  had  been  invaded,  in  general 
did  ten  wrongs  for  every  right  defended.  The  swash- 
buckler therefore  yielded  to  the  court  and  the  police. 
The  fighting  industry  has  thus  been  made  a  state  mo- 
nopoly. The  courts  and  police  are  not  the  sole  reason 
why  private  fighting  is  no  longer  legitimate;  courts 
and  police  are  there  because  men  wished  to  stop  private 
fighting.  The  citizens  have  trained  themselves  for 
other  work,  and  insist  on  being  freed  from  the  neces- 
sity of  private  warfare.  And  while  each  of  us  runs 
the  risk  of  occasional  assault  from*  some  one  who  does 
not  accept  this  great  idea,  yet  we  positively  refuse  to 
plan  OUT  lives  for  these  exceptional  emergencies.  We 
may  need  a  pistol  some  day  even  on  our  village  street, 
but  we  refuse  to  carry  it. 

The  Lower  National  Standards. 

International  life  is  still  in  the  swashbuckler  stage. 
Each  people  is  belted  and  booted  and  spurred,  with 
loud  shoutings  that  this  alone  is  the  way  to  peace. 
This  retarded  development  of  international  life  is  in 
part  perhaps  because  finer  organization  comes  more 
readily  with  small  bodies  than  with  great.  The  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  upon  which  such  organiza- 
tion must  in  the  end  rest  comes  first  in  the  immediate 
family,  then  in  the  clan,  then  widens  to  a  nation,  and 
only  late  can  it  include  people  who  speak  different 
languages  and  have  different  color  of  skin.  Yet  the 
Swiss  are  three  peoples  speaking  three  different  lan- 
guages. And  that  great  federation  of  nations  called 
the  British  Empire,  far  larger  than  was  held  together 
by  Boman  arms,  is  based  mainly  on  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. With  all  its  warlike  bearing  toward  the 
outside  world  it  is  a  great  instrument  of  peace  among 
its  own  constituent  states.  The  obstacles  to  an  out- 
break of  war  between  any  two  of  them  are  almost 


heaven  high.  So,  too,  the  union  of  so  many  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  the  failure  to  dissolve  .that 
union  even  by  the  terrific  tension  of  fifty  years  ago, 
is  one  of  the  world  contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Nobler  Strain  in  National  Fighting. 

But  the  persistence  of  public  fighting  where  the 
modern  gentleman  would  not  fight  is  not  alone  because 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  wide  sympathy  beyond  the 
limits  of  language  or  of  race.  It  is  also  because  pub- 
lic fighting  has  a  certain  spiritual  impressiveness,  even 
a  form  of  great  morality.  For  in  spite  of  its  infinite 
horror,  there  is  in  the  combat  of  nations  something 
nobler  than  is  usual  in  private  bloodshed.  The  unsel- 
fishness, the  welding  of  spirits  in  battle,  makes  it  seem 
less  revolting.  For  rarely  do  men  go  to  war  today  for 
private  gain.  The  dollars  and  cents  which  are  a  sol- 
dier's hire  would  never  for  a  moment  weigh  in  cold 
calculation  against  the  money  loss,  the  pitiless  fatigue, 
the  imminent  disease,  the  risk  of  death.  Over  all  is 
the  inspiration  of  a  public  interest.  For  the  time,  he 
throws  his  hope  and  fortune  into  the  common  treasury. 
He  is  an  idealist ;  he  is  devoted  to  a  wider  cause.  Yet 
more  often  his  is  idealism  astray,  beautiful  inasmuch 
as  all  devotion,  all  self-forgetfulness,  has  beauty;  but 
hideous,  also,  since  a  fine  spirit  has  gone  into  devil's 
work.  It  has  the  form  of  morality,  without  the  sub- 
stance. It  is  like  the  loyalty  of  a  servant  in  the  work 
of  a  master  who  contrives  a  great  wrong. 

Will  the  National  Standards  Change? 

National  fighting  is  still  a  j>art  of  the  accepted  order, 
held  in  a  certain  honor,  carefully  provided  for  by  all 
the  leading  peoples;  yet  personal  brawls  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  lapses  from  the  approved  course,  and 
unbefitting  a  gentleman.  Is  this  difference  of  feeling 
and  of  judgment  destined  to  pass  away? 

The  history  of  mental  progress  gives  an  absolute 
assurance  that  this  difference  will  pass  away.  Men 
who  argue  and  labor  in  defense  of  the  bravado  stand- 
ard of  international  dealing  are  supporters  of  an  essen- 
tially lost  cause.  They  are  like  those  who  some  gener- 
ations ago  would  have  declared  it  quixotic  to  imagine 
that  individuals  could  ever  entrust  their  personal  si^ety 
permanently  to  the  peaceable  intentions  of  others.  Na- 
tional life  will  surely  in  this  respect  come  to  be  judged 
by  standards  at  least  as  high  as  those  by  which  personal 
conduct  is  measured. 

What  Will  Produce  the  Change? 

For  the  same  motives  which  have  dispelled  the  com- 
bative ideal  from  all  but  the  lowest  individuals  will 
also  prevail  over  the  minds  of  nations.  As  the  joy 
of  mere  fighting  could  not,  in  the  mass  of  men,  com- 
pete with  the  more  substantial  satisfaction  of  success 
in  artisanship,  agriculture,  medicine,  architecture,  and 
trade,  and  the  man  who  was  eager  for  rewards  of  this 
type  consented  to  forego  the  respect  which  comes  of 
being  a  dangerous  shot  or  swordsman,  ready  for  the  in- 
stant's quarrel,  so  the  state  will  increasingly  feel  the 
attractive  ends  from  which  it  is  excluded  by  the  effort 
at  constant  readiness  for  war.  Every  fresh  opportu- 
nity for  truly  fruitful  action  by  government  tends  to 
produce  coolness  toward  the  warrior  ideal.  Men  be- 
come jealous  of  the  enormous  expense  for  military  pur- 
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poses  when  they  clearly  see  the  definite  benefits  they 
lose  because  the  needed  money  goes  to  purposes  of  war.* 
We  judge  men  by  the  ratio  of  their  accomplishments 
to  their  opportunities.  And  so  it  must  be  with  na- 
tions. As  we  gradually,  learn  that  the  will  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation  can  do  even  more  eminently  than 
any  single  individual  the  work  of  fighting  disease  and 
ignorance  and  vice;  that  indeed  only  the  united  people 
can  today  insure  free  communication  and  just  com- 
merce; that  the  growth  and  application  of  science  in- 
creases vastly  by  public  support;  when  there  are  all 
these  opportunities  for  national  effort,  men  will  not  be 
content  to  approve  a  government  whose  main  effort  is 
merely  to  be  prepared  for  attack  from  without.  Swag- 
ger and  sword-clanking  and  parade  of  ^Tionor*'  will  no 
longer  satisfy  the  newer  measure  of  worth;  they  no 
longer  seem  the  prime  use  of  so  high  and  effective  an 
instrument  as  the  national  power. 

Causes  op  Hope  and  op  Hesitation. 

The  higher  standards  are  not  something  merely  of 
the  future.  They  have  already  brought  it  to  pass  that 
a  permanent  and  impartial  tribunal  is  available  in  all 
cases  of  international  dispute.  And  their  work  will 
go  on,  I  believe,  until  there  is  also  available  an  impar- 
tial military  force  to  protect  the  single  nation  from 
aggression.  Until  then,  the  state  will  rightly  hesitate 
to  imitate  in  all  fullness  the  entirely  defenseless  bear- 
ing of  the  gentleman;  for  he,  as  I  have  said,  has  been 
made  confident  and  secure  by  long  experience  of  an 
independent  power  interested  to  enforce  his  rights. 
And  this,  which  is  wanting  to  our  present  nations, 
gives  each  a  certain  excuse  for  its  great  armament,  and 
for  declaring  the  personal  standard  of  conduct  inap- 
plicable to  the  nation^s  life.  But  the  deep  desires  of 
humanity  are  indomitable,  and  the  longing  for  inter- 
national law  and  order,  daily  becoming  more  intense, 
will  force  aside  this  last  obstacle  to  the  full  recognition 
of  the  higher  standard. 

The  Newer  Standards  Need  Not  Await  XTniversal 

Peace. 

Yet  a  confusion  should  be  avoided.  The  change  to 
the  higher  standard  in  regard  to  fighting  does  not 
itself  have  to  be  postponed  to  a  time  when  wars  shall 
cease.  In  private  life  the  standards  of  judgment  by 
which  theft  and  murder  are  condemned  are  not  counted 
visionary  because  theft  and  murder  persistently  occur. 
To  admit  that  wars  will  sometimes  come  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  does  not  make  invalid  the  higher 
canons  of  national  conduct.  And  these  hi^er  criteria 
will,  in  the  end,  transform  the  facts  into  fuller  accord 
with  themselves.  They  will  exercise  an  unfailing  pres- 
sure— resistible,  it  is  true,  but  by  their  very  persistence 
changing  the  entire  aspect  of  international  life. 

What  Makes  a  Higher  Standard  Apply. 

Thus  we  may  meet  the  old  assertion  that  the  laws 
of  private  honor  do  not  apply  to  national  affairs. 
They  apply  whenever  men  care  to  apply  them.    In  this 

*  Attention  cannot  be  drawn  too  often  to  the  fact  that — 
leaving  out  of  account  the  Postal  Service,  where  income  and 
expense  nearly  balance — the  ordinary  disbursements  of  the 
United  States  government  for  purposes  connected  with  war 
are  about  twic^  as  ^reat  as  for  al]  ptl^er  purposes  combined. 


respect  they  are  in  contrast  with  natural  laws.  The 
law  of  gravitation  does  not  wait  for  us;  it  stands  on 
duty  day  and  night.  So  do  moral  laws ;  yet  in  a  meas- 
ure they  are  only  then  real  and  effective  when  human 
wills  accept  them.  And  whenever  nations  desire  peace 
with  that  passion  long  enduring  and  provident,  with 
which  they  now  desire  trade  and  territory  and  wide 
sway,  the  higher  law  will  apply  because  the  nations 
will  then  judge  themselves  by  it.  The  disturbers  of 
international  peace  will  then  appear  like  ruffians  on  a 
city^s  street. 

Book  Notices. 

Pride  op  War.  By  Gustaf  Janson.  Translated  from 
the  Swedish.  350  pages.  Price,  postpaid,  .$1.42. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

This  is  not  a  book  to  be  looked  at  and  laid  hastily 
aside,  but  to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover.  The  story 
(or  rather  stories,  for  there  are  four  of  them)  deals 
with  the  Turko-Italian  war  in  Tripoli,  and-  is  an  un- 
usually live,  up-to-date  bit  of  work.  There  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  the  book.  The  moral  purpose  of  the  au- 
thor, to  set  forth  the  savagery,  the  stupidity,  and  the 
futility  of  war,  is  worked  into  the  story  in  such  a  vital, 
artistic  way  that  one  reads  without  any  sense  of  being 
preached  to.  The  pathetic  story  of  Lieutenant  Nino 
and  Signorina  Carmela  is  enough  to  set  the  hearts  of 
all  young  men  and  young  women  looking  forward  to 
the  blessings  of  married  life  and  a  home,  forever  against 
war,  which  horribly  maims  men  and  then  hurls  them 
aside  like  so  much  useless  lumber.  The  still  sadder 
tale  of  Hamza  and  Hanifa  perishing  in  their  rude 
desert  hut  under  the  brutal  blows  and  shots  of  the  in- 
vading soldiers  portrays  in  a  fresh,  graphic  way  the 
manner  in  which  'Tiorrid  war'*  destroys  homes  and 
spares  nothing  of  the  sacred  privacies  of  life.  In  chap- 
ters 4  and  5  the  heart  of  the  Italian  campaign  in  the 
desert  is  depicted,  the  fighting  among  the  sand  hills 
and  about  the  oaaes,  the  awful  sufferings  of  the  wounded 
men,  the  fury  of  battle,  the  spirit  of  revenge.  In  a 
remarkable  chapter  toward  the  close,  under  the  title  of 
^TLiies,'^  the  author,  through  the  personality  of  an  Ital- 
ian archeologist  driven  from  his  work  by  the  war,  and 
entering  the  army  in  order  to  study  war  at  first  hand, 
sets  forth  how  the  present  'Tiysterical  craze  for  arma- 
ments which  is  sweeping  like  a  simoon  across  the 
worW  is  due  to  lies — just  a  tissue  of  lies  in  which  the 
nations  indulge  toward  each  other.  The  archeologist, 
Fontanara,  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  wound,  passes 

away  repeating  the  word  ^T/ies Lies Lies/' 

The  London  AthencBum  declares  that  the  work  ''sets  its 
author  at  once  among  the  greatest  writers  of  Europe.'* 

Swords  and  Ploughshares.  By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
With  a  preface  by  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  and 
seventeen  illustrations.  249  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
net.     New  York:  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Beginning  with  a  concise  History  of  the  Peace  Move- 
ment, Mrs.  Mead  in  the  subsequent  chapters  deals  in 
her  usual  straightforward  and  trenchant  way  with  Na- 
tional Dangers  and  National  Defence,  with  the  growing 
Interdependence  of  Nations,  the  Makers  of  Militarism, 
the  Navy  as  Insurance,  the  Fallacies  of  Admiral  Mahan, 
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Neutralization  and  Non-Intepcourse,  the  Problem  of 
the  Philippines,  Teaching  Patriotism  and  Intemation- 
ism,  the  Progress  of  Arbitration,  Hopeful  New  Agen- 
cies for  Peace,  etc.  On  most  of  these  subjects  Mrs. 
Mead  has  spoken  and  written  often  in  recent  years,  and 
this  work  is  the  result  of  her  long-continued  and  ma- 
ture thinking  on  the  various  problems  of  the  peace 
movement.  In  six  appendices  most  valuable  informa- 
tion is  given  in  regard  to  the  Peace  Congresses,  Inter- 
national Conferences,  the  Hague  Conference,  Cost  of 
Armaments,  the  American  Peace  Society,  etc.  "Swords 
and  Ploughshares^^  will  be  a  most  helpful  source  of  in- 
formation and  argument  to  those  who  are  beginning 
the  study  of  the  Peace  Movement  and  wish  to  fortify 
themselves  with  the  best  arguments  in  its  support. 

The  Friendship  op  Nations.  By  Lucile  Gulliver. 
With  a  foreword  by  David  Starr  Jordan.  293 
pages.  Price,  60  cts.  Copiously  illustrated. 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Company. 

lliis  is  a  ''simple,  concise,  attractive  story^'  of  the 
peace  movement  for  young  people.  It  ia  intended  to 
serve  as  a  manual  of  public  exercises  for  the  observance 
of  the  eighteenth  of  May,  and  also  as  a  supplementary 
reader  for  the  school  and  the  home.  Dr.  Jordan,  presi- 
dent of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  says  that 
"it  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  better 
than  anything  else  which  has  been  published.^'  It  is 
full  of  most  interesting  information  about  both  war  and 
peace,  of  the  kind  which  appeals  especially  to  boys.  The 
chapter  on  ''The  Arithmetic  of  War''  will,  we  think, 
interest  the  young  people  even  more  than  the  ordinary 
arithmetic  which*  they  carry  so  fondly  under  their  arms 
to  and  from  school.  "The  Geography  of  Peace*'  is  a 
chapter  finely  conceived  and  well  worked  out.  The  last 
chapter,  "The  World  Brotherhood,*'  explains  how  the 
peoples  and  nations  have  been  gradually  coming  to 
know  each  other,  to  have  dealings  with  and  to  feel 
friendlv  toward  each  other.  Where  the  book  has  been 
tried,  it  has  been  found  to  awaken  much  interest  among 
young  folks. 

Armaments  and  Arbitration.  By  Rear-Admiral  A. 
T.  Mahan.  260  pages.  Price,  $1.40  net.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  chapters  of  this  book  were  originally  articles 
contributed  to  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Century  Magazine.  In  them  Admiral  Mahan,  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  naval  subjects,  discusses  exhaust- 
ively the  methods  of  armament  and  arbitration  in  their 
contrasted  relations.  In  his  pages  are  found  the  ablest 
arguments  that  can  be  advanced  at  the  present  time  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  highly  armed 
force,  as,  in  his  view,  an  essential  element  of  present- 
day  civilization  without  which  it  would  go  to  the  wall. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  he  considers  the  necessary 
limitations  of  arbitration  as  a  method  of  settling  con- 
troversies between  independent  and  sovereign  states  are 
fully  and  frankly  pointed  out.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  critical  review  of  the 
reasoning  of  tfie  book  without  devoting  many  pages  of 
this  paper  to  it.  This  cannot  be  done,  and  we  must  be 
content  simply  to  point  out  the  general  thesis  of  the 
book,  and  ask  our  friends  to  read  the  work  themselves. 
All  workers  for  a  system  of  unlimited  arbitration  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  what  Admiral  Mahan  says,  in 


order  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  fallacies  and  the  in- 
completeness of  his  reasoning.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Admiral  Mahan's  style  is  almost  unsurpassed  in  its 
clearness  and  attractiveness. 


Pamphlets  Received. 

An  International  Police  to  Guaranty  the  World's 
Peace.  Address  before  the  Washington  Peace  So- 
ciety, Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1912.  28 
pages.     With  four  maps.     By  Robert  Stein. 

L^Amiti6  Franco-Americaine.  Report  of  the  recep- 
tion given  in  the  French  Senate  to  Hon.  Robert 
Bacon,  American  Ambassador  to  France,  on  his  re- 
tirement. Introduction  by  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de 
Constant.     Paris :  78^*«  Avenue  Henri-Martin. 

Science  and  Race  Prejudice.  By  G.  Spiller,  organ- 
izer of  the  First  Universal  Races  Congress.  Re- 
printed, with  additions,  from  the  Sociological  Re- 
view, October,  1912.  24  pages.  Address  the  author 
at  63  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  London,  N.  W. 

The  Service  of  the  University.  By  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University.  An 
address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  State 
Education  Building  at  Albany,  N".  Y.,  October  16, 
1912.     Reprinted  from  the  Educational  Review. 
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Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Peacb  Society  of  Southern  California, 

619  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President 
Robert  G.  Root,  Secretary. 

Section:  T?ie  Redlands  Peace  Society, 
William  G.  Allen,  President 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Govelle,  Secretary. 

The  Peace  Society  of  Northern  Caufornia,  Berkeley,  Gal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 
Robert  G.   Root,   Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  Gity,  Utah. 
Goyemo;  William  Spry,  President 
J.  M.  SJodahl,  Secretary. 

The  New  York  Italian  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 
Giovanl  Daniele,  Secretary,  2046  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

The  GoNNEcncuT  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  .Gonn. 
Wilbur  Flsk  Gordy,  President 
Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Secretary. 

The  Gleyeland  Peace  Society,  Gleveland,  Ohio. 
T.  S.  McWilliams,  D.  D.,  President 
D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 

The  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  Williams,   Secretary. 

State  of  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Fish,  4706  Fourteenth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Sec. 

The  Ghicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 
Gharl^  B.  Beals.  Secretary. 

The  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Theodore  Marburg,  President 
Edward  C.  Wilson.  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  B.  Gapen,  LL.  D.,  President 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 

The  Georgia  Peace  Society,  1201  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Henry  G.  White,  President 
Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Oregon  Peace  Society,  Oregonlan  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Gleland,  President 
William  H.  Galvani,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  Raebum  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


The  New  York  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  YoriL 
Andrew  Gamegle,  President 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Short.  Executive  Secretary. 

German-American  Peace  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St 
Heinrlch  Abeles,  Secretary,  326  East  86th  St 

The  Maine  Peace  Society,  85  Exchange  Street,  Portland. 
George  L.  Grosman,  President 
George  E.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Goncord,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Derry  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  Ll  H.  PiUsbury,  President 
Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  Nebraska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Prof.  George  E.  Howard,  President 
Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  Washington  (D.  G.)  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  Wlllet  M.  Hays,  President 

F.  Ll  Siddons,  Secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gharles  Sisson,  President 
Robert  P.  GifTord,  Secretary. 

The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  of  Gincinnati, 

583  Gonsldine  Ave.,  Gincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.  B.  Meacham,  President 

G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Vermont  Peace  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt 
Hon.  BYank  Plumley,  President 
Benjamin  W.  Gates,  Secretary. 

The  Missouri  Peace  Society. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  President 
Prof.  Manley  O.  Hudson,  Secretary, 

Golumbia,  Mo. 

The  Wisconsin  Peace  Society,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Ghief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow,  President 
Prof.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Secretary. 

The  Youngstown  Peace  Society,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Supt  N.  H.  Chaney,  President 
Dr.  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Secretary. 


Auxiliaries: 


The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President     ' 
Orman  Emery,  Secretary. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Gharles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Gleveland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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Publications  of  tiio  Americui  Poaco  Society. 

The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Public  Schools  with  Kef  er- 
ence  toWar  and  Peace. — Report  of  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
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cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 
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LL.  B.    Third  edition,  20  pages.    6  cts.  each ;  $8.00  per  hun- 
dred. 
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The  Battleship  Program  Once  More. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  annual  report 
in  December,  recommended  the  addition  of  three 
new  battleships  to  the  navy  this  year.  Later  Secre- 
tary Meyer  appeared  before  the  House  Naval  Com- 
mittee and  urged  appropriation  for  these  three  ships, 
which  he  told  the  committee  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $15,000,000  each.  He  recommended  also 
the  building  of  twelve  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  sev- 
eral gunboats,  and  an  ammunition  ship.  The  Secre- 
tary's reasons  for  urging  the  new  battleships  are  the 
same  aa  those  which  have  been  put  forward  annually 
for  many  years  past,  with  wnicsh  the  country  is 
already  thorough^  familiar,  and  which  have,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  less  and  less  weight  with  Congress, 
because  of  their  general  groundleesness. 

Whatever  the  report  of  the  committee  may  be,  it 
ia  to  he  hoped  that  the  House,  constituted  substan- 
tially aa  it  was  last  year,  will  not  recede  from  its 
position  of  one  battleship  adopted,  as  a  compromise 
with  the  Senate,  at  the  session  last  summer.  In- 
deed, a  strong  contest  is  being  made  xa  the  commit- 


tee and  in  the  House  against  the  increase  of  the 
navy  by  any  new  ships  this  year,  and  if  the  anti- 
battleship  men  are  successful,  only  one  Dreadnaught 
will  be  ordered,  and  that  only  through  compromise 
with  the  Senate.  The  position  of  the  anti-big-navy 
men  in  Congress  remains  practically  the  same  as  it 
was  before  &e  election  in  November,  and  we  have 
reason  to  expect  that  no  backward  step  will  be  taken. 

However,  every  influence  possible  should  imme- 
diately be  brought  to  bear  upon  Congressmen,  as  the 
Navy  League  has  just  launched  a  project  which  is 
insidious  and  full  of  danger  to  the  movement  for 
limitation  of  armaments  and  the  leadership  of  our 
country  toward  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  league 
has  prepared  a  petition  to  Congress  asking  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  personnel  of  the  navy  and  the 
adoption  of  a  "policj[  for  building  up  the  navy," 
couched  in  the  following  words :  "A  continuing  and 
consistent  program  of  naval  construction,  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  Council  of  National  Defense  duly  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  To  fix  the  country's  stand- 
ard, the  proposed  Council  of  National  Defense 
should  take  into  consideration  the  naval  programs 
and  military  strength  of  posible  opponents." 

This  petition,  which  prominent  men  all  over  the 
nation  are  being  requested  to  sign  and  which  most 
of  our  peace  leaders  have  been  asked  to  endorse,  is 
backed  by  "sixty-seven  reasons  for  a  strong  navy." 
These  reasons  we  cannot  here  examine  in  detail. 
Many  of  them  are  simply  assertions  for  which  there 
is  no  proof.  Those  drawn  from  history  are  based  on 
conditions  in  our  country's  annals  which  no  longer 
exist,  or  on  situations  of  other  countries  to  which 
oura  are  in  no  way  analogous.  The  Navy  League 
takes  no  account  of  our  geographical  isolation,  nor 
of  our  vastly  increased  internal  strength  in  popula- 
tion and  resources,  which  renders  vis  secure  against 
attack.  It  does  not  seem  to  know  that  we  have  no 
enemies;  that  no  nation  has  ever  attacked  or  even 
threatened  to  attack  ua,  and  that  if  we  build  up  an 
elaborate  system  of  naval  defense,  it  will  be  against 
an  enemy  who  is  a  pure  figment  of  the  imagination. 

Again,  the  League  takes  no  account  whatever  of 
the  Hague  conferences  and  conventions;  of  the  fact 
that  the  nations  are  moving  powerfully  together; 
that  because  of  the  genersl  growth  of  civiUEation 
and  the  multiplication  of  solemn  treaties  and  con- 
ventions war  is  ten  times  less  frequent  and  less  likely 
than  it  was  even  a  half  century  ago;  that  unfortified 
coasts  today,  however  long  they  may  be,  are  de- 
fended from  attack  and  bombardment  by  a  solemn 
agreement  to  which  all  the  nations  are  parties.  In- 
deed, these  navy  promoters,  in  demanding  a  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  against-  purely  hypothetical 
oj^nents,  assume  substantially  that  we  are  still  liv- 
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ing  in  the  age  of  savagery  and  lawlessness,  when 
every  nation  was  the  studied  enemy  of  every  other, 
instead  of  in  an  age  of  vast  and  varied  international 
co-operation,  when  international  law  is  well  devel- 
oped and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  disputes  be- 
tween nations  are  adjusted  by  friendly  negotiation 
or  arbitration. 

Of  the  seven  American  policies  pointed  out  by  the 
Navy  League  as  depending  finally  on  a  strong  naA^r, 
not  one  that  has  still  any  virtue  in  it  requires  the 
addition  of  a  single  ship  to  our  already  overgrown 
fleet.  Indeed,  the  reduction  of  the  fleet  to  half  its 
present  size  would  leave  these  policies  as  respected 
and  safe  as  they  actually  are — or  rather  as  they  were 
before  our  navy  became  so  large  as  to  awaken  sus- 
picion and  fear  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
world. 

To  talk,  as  the  Navy  League  does,  of  the  "econo- 
mies'* of  the  navy,  now  costing  $130,000,000  a  year, 
is  little  short  of  comical.  Of  course,  battleships  are 
cheaper  than  battles;  anybody  knows  that.  But 
navies,  the  same  as  armies,  are  the  result  of  wars  of 
the  past,  of  the  enmities,  suspicions,  and  fears  grow- 
ing out  of  them,  and  of  preparation  for  possible  wars 
in  the  future.  Their  cost  must  therefore  be  added 
to  the  general  war  expenses  of  the  nation,  not  sub- 
tracted from  them. 

The  theory  of  the  Navy  League  that  the  navy  is 
insurance — cheap  insurance — against  the  cost  of  war 
is  pure  illusion.  Navies  have  much  oftener  been 
the  cause  of  war  than  of  the  avoidance  of  it.  Tur- 
key possibly  lost  Tripoli  because  of  naval  weakness, 
but  Italy  made  her  wicked  and  shameful  attack  upon 
Turkey  in  Tripoli  because  of  her  superior  naval 
strength.  Most  of  England's  eighty  little  wars  on 
weak  peoples  during  the  past  century  would  never 
have  taken  place  had  not  her  navy  been  temptingly 
large.  The  chief  cause  of  the  present  strain  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  has  been  the  growth,  in 
rivalry,  of  the  two  navies,  and  if  the  dread  rupture 
ever  comes  the  gigantic  navies  will  have  been  the 
immediate  cause. 

The  services  pointed  out  by  the  Navy  League  as 
rendered  by  the  navy  outside  the  sphere  of  war  were 
performed  for  the  most  part  when  the  naval  estab- 
lishment was  much  less  than  it  is  today,  and  any 
similar  services  in  the  future  could  be  effectively  per- 
formed by  a  fleet  only  one-half  or  one-quarter  the 
size  of  the  present  navy.   . 

The  force  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  United 
States  has  had  in  international  affairs  has  been  due 
in  large  measure  to  its  straightforwardness,  honesty, 
and  fairness,  and  not  to  a  powerful  navy,  and  this 
is  what  has  given  us  our  rank  and  prestige  among 
the  nations. 

The  pitiable  attempt  to  show  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  dependent  on  a  powerful  navy  is  the  final 
evidence  that  the  Navy  League  feels  the  untenable- 
ness  of  its  position.  "Arbitrators'  decisions  have  not 
always  been  accepted,"  but  they  have  been  accepted 
about  249  times  out  of  250.  The  one  or  two  excep- 
tions constitute  a  rather  small  basis  for  the  addition 
of  Dreadnaughts  to  the  navy  at  $15,000,000  each. 
Navies  have  never  been  needed  to  enforce  the  decrees 


of  arbitration  courts,  nor  will  they  ever  be  hereafter, 
unless  they  should  first  be  used  to  force  unjustly  an 
adversary  to  arbitrate.  Powerful  navies  are  today 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  manifest  obstacles  to  the 
further  progress  of  arbitration  and  the  spirit  of 
peace,  and  the  bigger  they  grow  the  farther  away 
from  us  will  peace  remain.  As  it  was  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  so  will  it  always  be,  that  the 
heavily  armed  powers  will  be  the  last  to  yield  to  the 
high  demands  of  the  age  for  the  universal  arbitration 
of  all  international  controversies. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  our  coun- 
try than  the  establishment  of  a  National  Council  of 
Defense  with  such  powers  and  such  a  program  of 
naval  construction  as  the  Navy  League  recommends. 
Such  a  Council  of  Defense  would  speedily  become  a 
meddlesome,  exacting  political  machine  the  like  of 
which  our  country  has  never  seen.  We  should  be 
Europeanized  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Naval 
rivalry  with  other  powers  would  increase  ten 
fold,  and  our  naval  budgets  would  mount  to  incon- 
ceivable heights.  Instead  of  this,  Congress  ought  at 
once  to  adopt  the  policy  of  non-increase  of  the 
NAVY,  and  of  reduction  in  the  naval  program  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  that  an  agreement  to  this 
end  can  be  reached  with  the  other  powers.  That  is 
the  only  course  that  is  worthy  of  the  nation  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  commanded  alike  by  our  his- 
tory and  by  the  high  mission  which  God  has  set  us 
among  the  nations  to  fulfill. 


The  Anglo-American  Centenary. 

One  of  the  important  things  for  us  all  to  remember 
just  now  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  De- 
cember 24,  1814.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  also 
well  that  we  do  not  forget  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement, 
negotiated  in  the  year  1817,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  United  States-Canadian 
boundary  have  reared  neither  gun  nor  fort  and  wit- 
nessed neither  the  use  of  the  sword  nor  the  battleship. 
That  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  are 
planning  to  celebrate  the  century  of  peace  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  less  than 
two  years  is  familiar  to  us  all.  The  British  committee, 
headed  by  Ijord  Grey,  consists  of  the  Premier,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Bonar  Law, 
A.  J.  Balfour,  and  other  eminent  men.  The  Canadian 
committee,  headed  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  has  the 
support  of  Premier  Borden,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 
the  like.  The  American  committee,  made  up  from  the 
roll  of  our  prominent  public  men,  already  has  its  pro- 
gram well  ubder  Way. 

What  a  century  this  has  been  for  English-speaking 
civilization!  The  Maine  boundary  question  settled  in 
1841;  the  Oregon  boundary  controversy  adjusted  in 
1844;  the  Trent  affair,  the  Behring  Sea  fishery  dispute, 
the  North  Atlantic  fishery  dispute,  all  adjudicated  dur- 
ing this  period  and  in  accordance  with  law^  justice,  and 
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right  reason.  Any  one  of  these  great  disputes  might 
easily  have  led  to  war  had  it  not  been  for  the  Bush- 
Bagot  agreement  and  the  spirit  which  dictated  that 
famous  paper. 

Certainly  we  have  ample  reasons  for  bending  our 
every  effort  to  make  the  Anglo-American  Peace  Cen- 
tenary a  great  and  memorable  event.  Every  believer 
in  international  friendship  must  do  his  share  to  make 
of  it  an  object-lesson  in  the  glories  of  peace.  It  must  be 
made  to  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination.  It  will 
find  expression  in  the  statue  of  Gteorge  Washington  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  monument  to  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  bust  of  William  Pitt  in  Washington,  and  in 
other  forms  along  our  northern  border  and  in  our  chief 
cities.  But,  most  important  of  all,  it  should  be  the 
occasion  for  consmnmating  an  imlimited  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration between  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  It  is 
far  less  important  that  we  commemorate  a  hundred 
years  of  accomplished  peace  than  that  we  lay  the  foun- 
dations, broad  and  deep,  of  an  unending  future  of  peace. 
Is  it  asking  too  much  that  Anglo-Saxon  statesmanship 
and  prudence  consecrate  these  wondrous  years  of  the 
century  that  is  past  by  definitely  launching  a  perpetual 
peace  for  all  Anglo-Saxon  peoples? 


The  St.  Louis  Peace  Cong^ss. 

The  preparations  for  the  Fourth  American  Peace 
Congress  at  St.  Louis  the  first  three  days  of  May  are 
proceeding  rapidly.  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Call,  director  of 
the  organization  and  propaganda  work  of  the  American 
Peace  Soceity,  has  just  spent  about  two  weeks  in  St. 
Louis  conferring  with  the  leaders  of  the  Business  Men's 
League  and  co-operating  with  them  in  starting  the  ar- 
rangements. The  League  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
organization  most  enthusiastically,  and  has  decided  to 
raise  $20,000  for  the  expenses  of  holding  the  Congress. 

Hon.  Bichard  Bartholdt,  Member  of  Congress,  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Peace  Society  and  president  of 
the  United  States  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Congress.  That 
is  a  most  fitting  choice  in  every  way. 

Mr.  James  E.  Smith,  former  president  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  League,  who  has  been  actively  associated 
with  a  number  of  important  conventions,  has  been 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee.  He, 
in  company  with  the  president  of  the  League,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Shapleij^,  will  shortly  visit  the  East  to  try  to  secure 
the  attendance  at  the  Congress  of  a  number  of  promi- 
nent public  men  who  are  interested  in  the  international 
peace  movement. 

An  Organizing  Secretary  will  be  chosen  immediately, 
and  will  have  his  office  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Ijeague.  Dr.  Stevens,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904,  will  probably  accept 
the  position,  which  has  been  offered  him. 


Headquarters  have  been  opened  in  the  Business  Men's 
League  building  and  a  clerical  force  installed;  a  pub- 
licity secretary  has  also  been  appointed,  and  a  wide 
campaign  of  publicity  in  the  interests  of  the  Congress 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  press  of  the  country. 

A  General  Committee  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Congress  has  already  been  started  and  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  have  accepted  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Organizing  Committee  is  planning  to  try  to  se- 
cure attendance  at  the  Congress  of  representatives  from 
the  South  and  Central  American  Eepublics  in  order 
that  it  may  be  made  in  fact  what  it  now  is  in  name — 
the  American  Peace  Congress.  The  committee  expect 
that  at  least  4,000  delegates  and  others  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. The  committees  on  entertainment,  on  pro- 
gram, on  transportation  and  reception  will  shortly  be 
named.. 

The  first  subscription  to  the  fund  of  $20,000,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  raise,  was  one  of  $1,000,  and  was  made 
at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  by 
Mr.  Robert  McCulloch,  of  the  United  Railways  Com- 
pany. 

All  the  Peace  Societies  and  all  other  organizations 
interested  in  the  peace  movement,  including  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  church  organizations,  individual 
churches,  commercial  associations,  labor  unions,  wo- 
men's societies,  clubs,  etc.,  are  urged  to  send  one  or 
more  delegates  each  to  the  Congress.  Let  the  Congress 
be  mhie  the  greatest  demonstration  for  international 
arbitration  and  peace  ever  held. 


Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs. 

Delegates  from  sixteen  universities  of  the  East  and 
middle  West  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  December  27- 
30,  to  hold  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  which  is  composed  of 
international  students'  organizations  in  the  leading  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  gathering  was  especially  noteworthy  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  marked  the  completion  of  the 
fifth  year  of  the  association's  existence. 

Among  the  delegates  were  Egyptian,  German,  Hindu, 
Bohemian,  Japanese,  American,  Chinese,  Porto  Rican, 
Russian,  Swedish,  South  African,  Philippine,  and  Bra- 
zilian students.  A  woman  delegate  for  the  first  time 
attended. 

The  reports  of  the  oflScers  showed  that  within  five 
years  the  association  has  grown  from  eight  charter  or- 
ganizations to  twenty-four  regular  and  six  associate 
chapters,  extending  across  the  continent  from  Harvard 
and  Yale  in  the  Bast  to  Stanford  and  Washington  in 
the  far  West.  The  reports  also  disclosed  the  fact  that 
a  similar  organization  of  German  cosmopolitan  clubs, 
the  "Verband  der  Internationalen  Studenten-Vereine 
an  deutschen  Hochschulen,"  has  been  founded  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  former  American  cosmo- 
politans,  and  that   the   Association  of   Cosmopolitaii 
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Clubs  forms  one  of  the  constituent  national  groups  of 
the  'T6d6ration  Internationale  des  fitudiants  /Corda 
Fratres/^'  In  fact,  the  eighth  international  congress 
of  that  federation  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cornell  Cosmopolitan  Club,  August  29  to  Septem- 
ber 13  of  this  year,  and  is  to  be  the  largest  world  con- 
gress of  students  ever  held.  An  evidence  of  the  interest 
which  this  congress  is  commanding  is  to  be  found  in' 
the  fact  that  the  following  men  have  agreed  to  serve 
on  the  honorary  committee  of  the  congress:  President- 
elect Woodrow  Wilson;  Governor-elect  William  Sulzer, 
of  New  York ;  TJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P. 
Claxton;  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White;  Director-General  John 
Barrett,  of  the  Pan-American  Union;  Dr.  Benj.  P. 
Trueblood,  secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society; 
Director  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion; Mayor  Wm.  J.  Gaynor,  of  New  York;  Prof.  Sam- 
uel T.  Dutton,  of  Columbia  University;  Editor  Hamil- 
ton Holt,  of  the  Independenty  and  the  presidents  of 
practically  all  the  imiversities  at  which  there  is  a  cos- 
mopolitan club. 

Features  of  the  Philadelphia  convention '  were  a 
scholarly  address  on  'THuman  Brotherhood,'*  by  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  the  noted  negro  educator ;  an  interest- 
ing exposition  of  the  international  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  World's  Christian  Student  Federation  by  Charles 
D.  Hurrey,  one  of  John  E.  Motf  s  chief  aides,  and  a 
warm-hearted  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  genial  provost,  Dr.  Edgar  F. 
Smith.  At  the  annual  banquet  some  of  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  brotherly  love  imaginable  were  given 
utterance  by  a  Chinese,  a  Japanese,  a  Hindu,  a  Bohe- 
mian, and  an  American — ^the  foreign  students  bearing 
testimony  to  their  appreciation  of  what  American  col- 
lege life  is  doing  for  them ;  the  American  emphasizing 
the  inestimable  good  that  the  native  student  can  gain 
by  touching  elbows  with  the  man  of  different  color, 
creed,  and  politics.  On  Sunday,  December  29,  promi- 
nent citizens  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  opened  their 
homes  to  the  visiting  delegates  and  entertained  them  at 
dinner. 

For  the  coming  year  the  presidency  will  be  located 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  the  Iowa  Cosmopolitan  hav- 
ing been  requested  to  elect  the  chief  executive  and  the 
treasurer  from  its  midst.  Louis  P.  Lochner,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  for  three  years  general  secre- 
tary and  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Student^  was  re- 
elected editor,  but  because  of  his  heavy  other  duties  was 
not  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  secretaryship. 
Manual  A.  Gonzalez,  president  of  the  Cornell  Cosmo- 
politan Club,  was  chosen  general  secretary.  The  clubs 
at  the  universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse,  Ohio 
State,  and  Illinois,  at  Iowa  State  College,  and  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  were  commissioned  to  elect 
district  vice-presidents  from  their  midst.  The  next 
convention  is  to  take  place  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Editorial  Notes. 

^  Senator  Boot,  on  January  14,  intro- 

ToH*  BUI         *    duced  a  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of 

the  clause  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
which  exempts  our  coastwise  ships  from  paying  tolls  for 
the  use  of  the  canal.    On  the  21st  he  spoke  in  support 


of  the  bill,  showing  conclusively  that  the  exemption 
clause  ought  to  be  repealed,  as  the  legislation  adopted 
last  summer  was,  in  his  judgment,  in  clear  violation  of 
the  express  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  This 
view  is  taken  by  a  very  large  number  of  prominent 
jurists,  public  men,  and  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country.  We  have  no  doubt,  from  the  information  that 
has  come  to  us,  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
nation  strongly  demands  that  either  this  tolls  action 
should  be  repealed  or  that  the  question  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Hay-Paimcefote  treaty  should  be  promptly 
submitted  to  arbitration.  Secretary  Knox's  reply  to  the 
British  note  of  protest,  though  presenting  the  case  for 
our  Government  in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances,-  is  not  likely  to  change  the  attitude 
of  the  British  foreign  office,  which  has  given  long  and 
careful  study  to  the  subject.  If  this  attitude  remains 
unchanged,  then  there  is  no  honorable  course  open  to  us, 
as  we  have  already  said  in  previous  issues,  except  either 
to  repeal  the  exemption  clause  of  the  canal  legislation 
or  to  send  the  controversy  without  delay  to  The  Hague 
Court,  or  to  some  other  form  of  tribunal  which  the  two 
governments  may  agree  to  set  up.  There  is  every  rea- 
son why  the  Senate  and  House  should  act  quickly  and 
not  let  the  present  Congress  close  without  the  question 
being  rightly  disposed  of. 


Tolls  Question        ^  msjB&  meeting,  organized  by  the 
to  New    York    Peace    Society    and    the 

Arbitration.  Brooklyn  Institute,  was  held  in  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 12,  to  urge  upon  the  (Jovemment  to  refer  the 
Panama  Canal  tolls  controversy^  to  arbitration  if  an 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  by  diplomatic  means.  The 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  2,000  people,  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Seth  Low.  The  principal  address  was 
made  by  Hon.  James  L.  Slayden,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Texas.  The  other  speakers  were  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  Sabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  Dr.  Talcott  Wil- 
liams. The  following  resolutions,  introduced  by  A.  A. 
Healy,  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute,  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  a  difference  of  opinion  has  developed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
by  virtue  of  which  Great  Britaili  waived  the  right,  rec- 
ognized by  an  earlier  treaty,  to  share  with  the  United 
States  in  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal ;  and, 

Whereas,  this  meeting  is  not  prepared  to  judge  as  to 
the  equity  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  President  Taf t,  granting .  free  tolls  to 
American  ships  engaged  in  "coastwise  trade"  of  the 
United  States;  and. 

Whereas,  a  treaty  of  arbitration  is  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  both 
governments  have  definitely  agreed  to  submit  to  arbi- 
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tration  at  The  Hague  all  diflferences  arising  nnder  the 
construction  of  treaties ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting,  holding  in  reserve  its 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  question  in  dispute,  em- 
phatically demands  that,  if  the  attempt  to  reach  an 
agreement  by  diplomatic  means  be  unsuccessful,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  be  referred,  without  hesita- 
tion, to  international  arbitration;  and, 

Resolved,  further.  That  this  meeting  calls  upon  all 
the  churches,  and  on  all  organized  bodies  of  men  and 
women  who  favor  goodwill  and  concord  among  nations, 
to  adopt  resolutions  of  a  like  tenor,  to  the  end  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  know  that  the 
American  people  with  this  controversy  settled  honorably 
by  mutual  agreement,  if  possible,  and,  failing  that,  by 
arbitration. 


Following  the  example  set  by  their 
War  Victlnis  ,  .    . 

Relief  Fund  predecessors  forty  years  ago  m  connec- 
tion with  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the 
English  Friends  have  created  a  War  Victims'  Belief 
Fund  for  the  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Balkan  regions. 
This  fund,  which  has  now  reached  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  and  is  continually  growing  through  gifts 
of  both  British  and  American  Friends,  is  being  admin- 
istered by  a  committee  sent  out  from  England,  among 
whose  membership  Dir.  J.  Sendel  Harris,  Stephen  Hob- 
house,  James  B.  Crosfield,  and  Henry  M.  Wallis  are 
prominent.  No  discrimination  is  made  in  the  distri- 
bution of  relief  between  the  wounded  and  sick  of  the 
Allied  armies  and  those  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The 
scenes  of  suffering  and  distress  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  come  in  contact  beggar  de- 
scription. Between  Tchatalja  and  Constantinople  not 
a  train  passed  up  to  the  capital  without  sick  soldiers 
on  board,  some  of  whom  died  on  the  way,  and  their 
bodies  were  pitched  out  by  the  side  of  the  track  without 
even  the  train  being  stopped.  In  the  Bulgarian  vil- 
lages, where  no  business  of  any  kind  was  doing  l)ecau8e 
the  men  had  all  gone  to  the  front,  the  distress  was  very 
great.  In  one  town  of  16,000  inhabitants  no  less  than 
4,000  were  in  need.  Some  days  members  of  the  relief 
committee  have  worked  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  long  after  midnight.  Across  the  Bosporus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  whither  more  than  fifty  thousand  Turks  had 
fled  for  refuge  from  the  Allied  armies,  great  suffering 
and  want  were  also  found  among  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. All  that  this  and  other  relief  bodies,  including 
the  Bed  Cross  and  the  Red  Crescent,  have  been  able  to 
do  has  hardly  touched  the  fringes  of  the  distress. 


Among  the  Peace  Organizations. 

The  Autumnal  Conference  of  the  British  Peace  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  October  11-14, 1912. 
The  attendance  during  the  four  days  was  good.  The 
reception  with  which  the  proceedings  opened  vras  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  many  Dundee  societies.  A 
special  feature  of  the  conference  was  an  opten-air  meet- 


ing held  on  Saturday  evening  in  Albert  Square,  at 
which  eloquent  addresses  were  made  by  Councillor 
Shanks,  of  Glasgow,  and  Councillor  Scrymgeour,  of 
Dundee.  On  Sunday  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  city 
made  peace  the  subject  of  their  discourses.  The  speak- 
ers at  the  conference  were  Dr.  Darby,  secretary  of  the 
society,  who  presented  'The  Claim  of  the  New  Pa- 
cifism^' ;  Dr.  Walter  Walsh,  who  urged  that  the  pacifists 
must  not  only  show  that  war  does  not  pay,  but  also  that 
it  is  not  right;  Bev.  John  Beveridge,  who  believed  that 
if  Germany  and  Great  Britain  could  be  brought  into 
harmonious  relations,  general  disarmament  would  be 
quickly  realized;  D.  M.  Mason,  M.  P.;  Mr.  Joseph 
Dobbie,  Miss  Husband,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Watson.  Besolutions  were  adopted  deploring  the 
strained  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
expressing  deep  regret  over  the  breaking  out  of  war  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  condemning  the  movement 
throughout  the  British  Empire  to  introduce  universal 
military  service. 

A  peace  society,  with  a  body  of  strong  office-bearers, 
was  formed  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1912.  The  society  will  co-oper- 
ate with  the  University  Sociological  Society.  Two 
weeks  later  Mr.  Carnegie  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
secretary : 

Dear  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Tours  of  October  17th  received.  I  am  greatly  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  proposed  movement  for  a  peace  society. 
I  consider  the  killing  of  man  by  man  the  greatest  crime 
that  can  be  perpetrated.  It  is  to  be  lookt  back  to  in 
future  ages  as  we  now  look  back  upon  man  eating  man. 
I  have  a  decided  opinion  that  it  is  a  much  greater  crime 
we  commit  in  our  day  in  killing  each  other  than  the 
cannibals  did  in  eating  their  fellows.  It  is  simply  dis- 
graceful that  in  the  twentieth  century  we  have  still  to 
deplore  the  ravages  of  ''the  foulest  fiend  ever  vomited 
from  the  mouth  of  hell."  I  should  like  to  be  the  first 
subscriber  to  the  Aberdeen  University  Peace  Society  if 
I  may  be  permitted.  Please  put  me  down  for  £600  if 
you  succeed. 

Very  truly  yours,  .  Andrew  Carnboie. 

The  British  National  Peace  Council  (187  St.  Ste- 
phen's House,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.)  has  just 
published  the  Peace  Tear  Book  for  1913.  It  contains, 
as  the  previous  three  volumes  have  done,  a  great  variety 
of  useful  information  on  the  peace  movement  and  some 
valuable  general  articles.    The  price  is  one  shilling. 

The  Buffalo  Peace  Society  has  a  large  amount  of 
practical  work  in  contemplation  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, and  is  planning  to  secure  an  executive  secretary 
who  will  be  able  to  prosecute  energetically  the  various 
activities  contemplated.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  on  December  16  was  a  very  interesting  one. 
After  the  business  was  transacted,  Bishop  Burt,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  has  spent  more  than 
twenty-five  years  in  Europe,  gave  a  most  instructive  ad- 
dress on  'Tresent  Conditions  in  Europe.*'  The  Balkan 
war,  he  believed,  was  entirely  unavoidable,  on  account 
of  the  centuries  of  oppression  and  cruelty  which  had 
preceded  it.  The  Bishop,  who  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
support  of  the  peace  cause,  declared  that  the  movement 
is  making  great  headway  in  Europe,  especially  among 
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the  working  classes.  Superintendent  Emerson,  of  the 
Bnffalo  public  schools,  gave  a  report  of  the  extended 
peace  work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  not  only  on 
special  occasions,  but  whenever  opportunity  offers.  An 
interesting  address  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  Barrett  Bich, 
Jr.,  a  leader  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  in  Buffalo, 
who  declared  that  'The  Boy  Scouts  of  America''  is  in 
no  sense  a  military  organization,  not  permitting  the 
use  of  firearms  or  military  drill.  The  co-operation  of 
the  organization  in  furtherance  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  peace  may  be  depended  on. 

The  Maryland  Peace  Society  held  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  in  McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, January  28.  A  representative  audience  of  about 
300  was  present.  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  presided,  and  during 
the  business  exercises  was  elected  president  of  the  So- 
ciety in  place  of  Theodore  Marburg,  who  had  resigned 
on  account  of  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  Belgium.  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Wood  was  chosen  secre- 
tary in  place  of  Edward  C.  Wilson,  who  had  declined 
re-election  on  account  of  his  numjerous  educational  du- 
ties. The  annual  report  made  by  the  secretary  showed 
that  the  Society  had  260  members,  and  that  it  had  car- 
ried on  a  valuable  propaganda  in  the  State  by  lectures 
and  its  quarterly  paper,  which  had  been  mailed  regularly 
to  10,000  addresses.  The  main  address  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  Senator  T.  E.  Burton,  who,  after  devoting  a 
few  minute®  to  discussing  the  history  of  arbitration  as 
an  agency  for  peace,  analyzed  in  a  most  interesting  way 
the  Panama  Canal  tolls  situation,  and  urged  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  repeal  of  the  provision  exempting 
coastwise  ships  from  paying  tolls  or  the  reference  of  the 
question  raised  by  the  British  government  to  arbitra- 
tion. Secretary  Trueblood  spoke  briefly  on  the  lessons 
of  the  Balkan  war.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  president  of 
Western  Maryland  College  and  president  of  the  Mary- 
land branch  of  the  American  School  Peace  League,  gave 
an  admirable  address  on  'The  School-teacher  as  the  Ad- 
vance Agent  of  Peace,'*  which  our  friends  will  enjoy 
reading  in  this  number  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  was 
elected  president  and  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president-emeri- 
tus of  Harvard  TTniversity,  vice-president.  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  was 
chosen  secretary  and  J.  C.  Schmidlap,  of  Cincinnati, 
treasurer.  The  members  chosen  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were :  Theodore  Marburg,  Minister  to  Belgium ; 
John  Hays  Hammond,  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldvrin, 
Prof.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Henry 
B.  P.  Macfarland,  of  Washington.  The  addresses  given 
at  the  conference,  a  number  of  which  were  very  able, 
will  be  published  in  full  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Japan  Peace  Society  and  the  American  Peace 
Society  of  Japan  have  started  a  publication  in  the' in- 
terests of  the  peace  cause.  The  new  organ,  the  first 
issue  of  which  appeared  in  December,  will  be  published 
monthly  under  the  title  'TTie  Japan  Peace  Movement.'' 
The  price  to  residents  in  the  Japanese  empire  is  66  sen 
(28  cents) ;  to  subscribers  in  foreign  countries  74  sen 
(37  cents) .  The  first  issue  is  in  small  magazine  form, 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  contains  36  pages,  the  first 


ei^t  of  which  are  in  English.  The  Japanese  depart- 
ment is  entitled  Heiwa  Jiho.  The  paper  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  Heiwa,  which  was  published  for  a  few  years 
by  the  Japan  Peace  Society  and  later  by  private  indi- 
viduals. We  congratulate  our  colleagues  in  Japan  on 
this  new  organ  of  their  work  and  wish  for  the  paper  a 
long  and  most  useful  career. 

The  Korrespondenz  des  Verbandes  fur  Internationale 
V erstdndigung  (Dr.  Robert  Piloty,  Wurzburg;  Dr. 
Hanus  Dom,  Miinchen)  has  commenced  its  second 
year.  The  January  nimiber  contains  articles  on  Cur- 
rent German  Politics,  the  Spanish-French  Morocco 
Treaty,  the  Peace  of  Lausanne,  etc.  The  publishers 
ought  to  change  the  form  of  the  sheet  so  as  to  make  it 
more  suitable  for  preservation. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  (Prof.  S.  P. 
Weston,  secretary,  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio)  has  had  a  most  successful  year  in  1912,  as  the 
report  just  issued  by  the  secretary  shows.  Colleges  and 
universities  in  eleven  States  participated  in  the  prize 
contests  organized  by  the  Association.  Not  less  than 
eighty  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
eleven  States  held  local  contests,  and  at  least  three  hun- 
dred orations  were  written  and  delivered  by  under- 
graduates. The  Association  spent  about  $3,000  during 
the  year,  $1,800  of  which  was  given  in  prizes  in  the 
State  and  National  contests.  The  purpose  of  these  con- 
tests is  not  primarily  oratorical,  but  to  cultivate  in  the 
young  men  of  the  colleges  and  universities  beliefs  and 
sentiments  which  will  insure  their  future  interest  and 
activity  in  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  The  Association  could  do  very  much  more  in 
this  most  fruitful  field  if  it  had  sufficient  funds  with 
which  to  employ  the  entire  time  of  a  secretary  and  do 
more  in  the  way  of  prizes.  It  is  expected  that  fifteen 
States  or  more  will  participate  in  the  contests  held  this 
spring. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  director  of  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, has  been  on  a  three  weeks'  lecture  trip  through  the 
West.  He  has  spoken  at  Michigan  University,  the  Nor- 
mal College  at  Tpsilanti,  the  Chicago  City  Club  and  a 
number  of  other  Chicago  organizations,  at  the  Omaha 
University  and  Theological  School,  in  several  of  the 
Omaha  churches,  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  at  Lin- 
coln; at  Des  Moines,  Cleveland,  Erie,  Rochester,  etc. 
Many  of  the  meetings  have  been  large  and  enthusiastic 
and  the  addresses  received  with  much  favor. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation  (!^9A  Beacon  jstreet, 
Boston,  Mass.)  has  just  published  in  its  monthly  Bulle- 
tin, a  pamphlet  of  36  pages,  the  account  of  its  work  in 
1912.  It  contains  the  annual  report  of  the  managing 
director,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  to  the  trustees ;  the  report  of 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  on  his  lectures  and  extended 
public-speaking  trips ;  the  report  of  Dr.  James  A.  Mac- 
donald  on  his  work  in  arousing  public  opinion  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States ;  the  report  of  George  W. 
Nasmyth  on  his  work  among  students  in  (Jermany  and 
this  country;  that  of  Denys  P.  Myers  on  his  research 
and  publicity  work,  and  that  of  collecting  a  reference 
library;  that  of  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Duryea  on  her  labors 
among  women's  organizations,  and  that  of  Miss  Anna  B. 
Eckstein  on  her  campaign  in  Europe  for  the  World 
Petition. 
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On  January  4  Dr.  Tryon,  director  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Department  of  the  American  Society^  spoke  at  the 
Berwick  Woman's  Club,  South  Berwick,  Maine,  on  "The 
Rise  of  the  World  Peace  Movement/*  and  on  January  6 
before  the  Woman's  Club  of  Plymouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  ^TBEow  the  World  is  Organized  for  Peace/' 
The  Yale  Law  Journal  for  January  has  printed  an 
article  by  him  on  "A  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,''  which  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  is  hav- 
ing printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  circulation  among 
publicists.  This  article  was  written  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Root  for  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law.  It  was  prepared  as  a 
suggestion  to  the  program  committee  of  the  Third 
Hague  Conference. 

Brief  Peace  Notes. 

...  In  his  New  Tear's  greetings,  sent  out  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  Andrew  Carnegie  says  that  "international  peace 
is  not  a  party  question  in  the  Republic.  Democratic 
Presidents  and  statesmen,  equally  with  Republicans,  are 
its  zealous  champions.  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
negotiations  will  soon  be  resumed  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  between  Britain,  Prance,  and  America — 
Germany  gladly  co-operating  as  before.  In  such  a  holy 
cause  there  can  be  no  such  word  as  fail.  Sooner  or  later 
the  killing  of  men  in  battle  is  to  be  banished  from 
civilized  lands." 

.  .  .  During  November  and  December  four  large  meet- 
ings devoted  to  the  peace  movement  were  held  in  Buf- 
falo, in  addition  to  the  activities  of  the  Buffalo  Peace 
Society.  These  were  a  large  meeting  of  the  Buffalo 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution ; 
a  meeting  of  the  BuSalo  branch  of  the  American  School 
Peace  League,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Convention,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  President 
King,  of  Oberlin;  Assistant  Superintendent  Edson,  of 
New  York  city ;  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  of  Boston,  and  two  meetings 
addressed  by  the  Baroness  von  Suttner. 

.  .  .  Ex-President  Roosevelt  holds,  as  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  published  in  The  Out- 
look, that  "it  is  a  matter  of  honorable  obligation  on  our 
part  to  live  up  to  that  arbitration  treaty  (of  1908)  in 
spirit  and  letter,  and  that  therefore  if  the  question  (of 
the  Panama  Canal  tolls)  cannot  be  settled  in  some  other 
way  we  must  refer  it  to  The  Hague  Court  for  arbitra- 
tion." 

...  In  response  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  New  York 
World,  leading  educators  of  the  country  have  expressed 
themselves  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  either  amending 
promptly  the  Panama  Canal  Tolls  Act  or  of  submitting 
the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  of  1901  to  arbitration,  as  asked  by  Great 
Britain. 

...  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Holland  Society  at 
the  Waldorf  on  January  16  Mr.  Carnegie  paid  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Holland : 

"Holland  stands  supreme  and  alone  among  the  na- 
tions as  having  in  our  ovm  day  held  in  its  capital,  The 
Hague,  the  Peace  Conference  which  was  called  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  which,  to  the  surprise  of  many  and 
the  joy  of  all,  succeeded  in  creating  an  international 


tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
The  civilized  world  never  before  took  so  great  a  bound 
forward,  and  history  is  to  record  that  from  the  day  of 
this  meeting  of  the  nations  in  friendly  brotherhood,  de- 
sirous of  banishing  the  foulest  blot  upon  civilization — 
the  killing  of  man  by  man  in  battle — ^the  world's  trium- 
phant march  began  to  'peace  on  earth ;  among  men  good 
will.' " 

.  .  .  Early  in  January  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a  Peace  Centen- 
nial Committee  of  seven  members  to  aid  in  appropri- 
ately celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  one  hundred  years 
of  Anglo-American  peace.  The  members  are  to  serve 
without  pay,  but  $100,000  is  appropriated  for  expenses. 

.  .  .  The  new  Japanese  cabinet,  under  the  premier- 
ship of  Prince  Katsura,  has  decided  to  abandon  the 
project  planned  by  the  last  cabinet  of  increasing  the 
army  by  two  divisions.  It  will  also  limit  its  naval  pro- 
gram to  maintaining  the  normal  standard  without 
increase. 

.  .  .  The  current  naval  rivalry  is  invading  in  an  in- 
tensified way  all  the  naval  powers.  France  during  1912 
carried  her  naval  construction  to  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  over  100,000  tons.  The  new  naval  program 
of  Mr.  Delcassi  will  greatly  accelerate  construction  in 
the  navy  yards  this  year.  Seventeen  dreadnaughts  and 
superdreadnaughts  are  included  in  the  new  program. 
A  new  34  centimeter  gun,  said  to  surpass  any  other  in 
existence,  will  be  moxmted  on  the  new  ships. 

.  .  .  President  Taft  continues  to  take  advantage  of 
every  suitable  opportxmity  to  declare  his  belief  in  the 
early  coming  of  general  world  peace.  At  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith 
in  New  York  on  January  19  he  said : 

^The  time  is  past  when  civilized  men  want  war,  even 
though  war  at  present  seems  the  only  way  in  which  to 
settle  differences  between  great  Powers.  I  had  a  dream 
myself  not  long  ago,  a  dream  that  we  were  going  to 
take  one  grand  step  toward  peace  among  all  nations. 
I  dreamed  everything  could  be  arbitrated.  But  I  awoke 
to  find  that  many  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  Senate 
believed  it  would  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
if  they  bound  themselves  not  to  do  something  that  years 
hence  they  might  feel  called  on  to  do.  That  was  my 
dream  and  my  awakening.  But  I  feel  sure  that  uni- 
versal peace  will  come.  We  have  gone  beyond  the  time 
when  we  must  go  out  and  shoot  one  another  to  settle 
differences  of  opinion." 

.  .  .  The  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  the  treaty  which  closed 
the  Tripolitan  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  December  4 
by  a  vote  of  335  to  24.    The  opponents  were  Socialists^ 

...  A  Golden  Rule  Calendar,  to  hang  on  the  wall,  has 
been  prepared  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Fox  and  published  by 
Arthur  L.  Humphreys,  187  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  It 
is  81^  by  61^  inches  and  contains  extracts  from  well- 
known  writers  on  the  subject  of  peace.  The  price  is 
six  pence  (12  cents)  net. 

...  An  International  Students'  Union  was  founded 
in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  on  December  16.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  students,  both  German  and  for- 
eign.   Among  the  speakers  was  Dr,  George  W.  Nas- 
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myth,  of  Cornell  University,  chainnan  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  International  Federation  of  Students' 
"Corda  Fratres,'*  who  has  done  such  splendid  service  in 
Germany  as  well  as  this  country  in  organizing  the 
young  men  in  the  universities  and  colleges  for  inter- 
national service. 

.  .  .  The  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Students 
is  to  be  held  this  year  at  Cornell  University  from  the 
29th  of  August  to  the  13th  of  September,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cornell  Cosmopolitan  Club.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  the  most  important  interna- 
tional congress  of  students  ever  held.  Further  details 
about  the  arrangements  and  the  program  will  be  given 
in  our  next  issue. 


The  Chicago  Office  and  Field  Secretary- 
ship. 

By  Charles  B.  Seals. 

The  applications  for  peace  literature  increase  in 
number  every  month.  More  students  are  participating 
in  the  literary  and  oratorical  contests  than  ever  before. 
The  Indiana  yearly  meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  recently  ordered  100  copies  of  The  Higher  Sol- 
diership for  distribution  among  friends. 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  office  Mrs.  Mead's  article 
on  'The  Militia  Pay  Bill**  was  published  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  January  15.  Unity,  in  its  January  9 
number,  published  a  'Tartial  List  of  Peace  Books, 
1912,**  conipiled  by  the  peace  secretary.  In  its  January 
3  edition,  Chicago  Commerce,  the  organ  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  published  an  article  on 
"Peace  and  Student  Sentiment,**  written  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  William  Hudson  Harper. 

The  secretary  served  as  a  judge  in  a  debate  in  Mandel 
Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  January  17.  The  debat- 
ing teams  represented  Northwestern  University  and 
University  of  Chicago.  On  January  20  the  secretary 
lectured  at  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  (Dr. 
Graham  Taylor,  president)  on  '*War  and  Human 
Misery.**  On  January  27  he  addressed  the  Federated 
Churches  at  their  monthly  meeting  in  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
auditorium  upon  ^TTie  Evangel  of  Peace  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches.**  On  Sunday,  January  26,  he  partici- 
pated in  a  conversazione  of  the  Forum  at  a  meeting  in 
La  Salle  Hotel.  On  the  31st  of  January  he  delivered 
the  address  at  the  graduation  of  the  Calumet  High 
School,  discussing  the  theme  'The  March-step — For- 
ward !** 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  who  has  made  a  lec- 
ture tour  through  the  central  west,  tarried  in  Chicago 
long  enough  to  deliver  several  lectures.  He  addressed 
the  City  Club  on  January  14.  Rev.  A.  Eugene  Bartlett 
presided  at  the  luncheon.  •  Other  engagements  were  at 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  ISTorthwestem  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Hamilton  Club— engagements  made 
through  the  local  peace  office. 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Lind- 
gren  Peace  Fund,  which  was  given  to  Northwestern 
University  when  the  National  Peace  Congress  was  held 
in  Chicago  in  1909,  which,  among  other  details,  pro- 
vides for  the  enlistment  of  the  co-operation  of  the  high 
schools  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  peace  prizes. 

The  great  event  of  the  month  for  local  pacifists  was 


the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society 
on  January  16.  The  meeting  was  held  in  connection 
with  a  luncheon  in  the  Louis  XIV  room  of  Hotel  Sher- 
man, President  Goddard  presiding.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  President  Charles  A.  Blanchard,  of  Wheaton  Col- 
lege. Beports  were  presented,  officers  elected,  and  other 
business  transacted.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
were  the  following: 

^'Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
loyal  and  thoughtful  American  citizens  fear  that  the 
exemption  of  American  ships  using  the  Panama  Canal 
from  paying  the  tolls  imposed  on  foreign  ships  may  be 
a  breach  of  treaty  obligation,  therefore  the  Chicago 
Peace  Society  hereby  respectfully  petitions  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  submit  the  question  to  international 
arbitration  unless  the  said  enactment  is  rescinded. 

^^Resolved,  That  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  hereby 
firmly  declares  its  conscientious  disapproval  of  the  so- 
called  ^Militia  Pay  Bill,'  or  Tepper  Bill,*  namely, 
House  Bill  No.  8141,  now  pending  in  Congress.  It  is 
our  honest  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  said  bill  are 
dangerous,  and  that  the  bill  itself  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
American  and  pernicious  measures  ever  drafted.  We 
therefore  respectfully  request  and  urge  the  members  of 
our  national  House  and  Senate  to  vote  against  said  bill. 

"Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  it  is  reported  that  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States  has  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  the  creation  of  a  so-called  council  of  national 
defense,  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  hereby  respectfully 
expresses  its  hope  that  our  national  lawmakers  may  de- 
vise those  things  which  make  for  international  justice 
and  good  will  instead  of  those  things  which  maie  for 
international  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  hatreds.  Let  us 
carry  civilization  forward  to  more  righteous  and  courte- 
ous international  relations.  We  covet  for  our  ovm 
United  States  the  leadership  in  those  things  which  are 
to  abide,  leadership  for  tliat  better  and  enduring  civili- 
zation of  tomorrow  which,  happily,  we  believe,  is  in- 
evitable. 

^^Resolved,  That  in  the  matter  of  the  above-named 
questions  of  the  Panama  Tolls,  the  Militia  Pay  Bill,  the 
Council  of  Defense,  and  all  other  matters  affecting  in- 
ternational policies,  we  call  upon  the  people's  law- 
makers to  rise  above  the  pettinesses  of  political  game- 
playing,  above  the  prejudices  of  a  provincial  and  selfish 
nationalism,  and  to  legrislate  with  statesmanship  to 
which  our  children's  children  shall  point  with  gratitude 
and  pride  and  which  future  historians  shall  chronicle 
with  enthusiasm.  We  speak  plainly  because  we  feel 
deeply.  We  speak  with  respectfulness,  but  with  a  rising 
determination  to  scrutinize  the  vote  actions  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators.  We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to 
endeavor  to  organize  the  ever-increasing  pacifist  senti- 
ment throughout  the  country  to  defeat  those  men  who 
lead  our  Government  to  do  wron? ;  and  we  believe  that 
good  citizens  more  and  more  will  realize  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  right-minded  persons  to  support,  with  stead- 
fastness and  grateful  loyalty,  those  men  of  moral  sin- 
cerity and  statesmanlike  vision  who  shape  their  public 
conduct  in  the  light  of,  and  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
cause  of,  justice  and  human  welfare.** 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions,  together  with  a  brief  per- 
sonal letter,  has  been  sent  to  each  United  States  Senator 
and  Representative  at  Washington. 
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The  Nebraska  Peace  Society. 

By  Arthur  Weatherly. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  director  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  Boston,  came  to  Nebraska  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Nebraska  Peace  Society  for  a  four  days^  campaign 
in  the  interests  of  our  cause.  He  spoke  on  Thursday, 
January  16,  in  Omaha,  before  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha,  before  the  Omaha  Theological  Semi- 
nary, at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  members 
of  ihe  Commercial  Club  at  a  noonday  luncheon,  and  in 
the  evening  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall. 
Friday  he  spoke  at  a  special  convocation  of  the  State 
University  in  Lincoln,  giving  a  very  inspiring  address. 
At  noon  he  was  entertained  at  a  luncljeon  given  by  the 
Social  Service  Club,  at  which  he  made  another  splendid 
address.  In  the  evening  he  gave  the  annual  address  of 
the  Nebraska  Peace  Society,  speaking  on  "The  United 
States  and  the  United  World^^  to  a  large  audience. 
Because  the  new  dining-room  of  the  Commercial  Club 
was  not  ready,  the  luncheon  that  was  planned  for  him 
had  to  be  omitted,  but  in  place  of  it  a  luncheon  was 
hastily  arranged  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  he  spoke  to 
an  interested  group  of  business  men.  Mr.  Mead  re- 
turned Saturday  to  Omaha,  and  on  Sunday  gave  three 
addresses  there,  two  of  them  before  large  church  audi- 
ences, and  one  in  the  afternoon  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Omaha  Philosophical  Society.  It  was  a  strenu- 
ous four-day  campaign  and  one  that  aroused  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  peace  movement.  The  news- 
papers gave  splendid  reports  of  the  meetings,  and  a 
number  of  new  members  were  secured  for  the  State 
Peace  Society. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Peace 
Society  was  held  at  4  o'clock  Friday,  the  17th.  Hon. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  was  re-elected  honorary  presi- 
dent; Hon.  Don  L.  Love,  former  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  was  elected  president ;  Arthur  L.  Weatherly  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer,  and  Prof.  F.  M.  Fling, 
of  the  State  University,  Dr.  D.  B.  Jenkins,  of  Omaha 
University,  and  Eev.  H.  H.  Harmon,  of  Lincoln,  were 
named  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
president  and  secretary  are  planning  to  speak  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Crete,  Nebraska,  on  February  12,  and 
at  other  meetings  in  the  State  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
arranged. 

American  School  Peace  Leag^ue. 

By  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  School 
Peace  League' last  July,  in  Chicago,  the  league  has  been 
most  active  in  following  up  the  interest  aroused  there, 
especially  with  those  who  were  new  to  the  work  and 
who  represent  States  with  whom  the  league  had  not 
previously  been  able  to  get  into  direct  contact.  The 
foundation  for  four  or  five  new  State  branches  was  laid 
during  the  convention,  and  the  secretary  discussed  with 
presidents  of  State  teachers'  associations  and  State 
branches  of  the  league  the  plan  of  making  the  State 
branches  regular  departments  of  the  State  teachers* 
associations.    This  idea  met  with  cordial  response. 

During  the  past  autumn  many  of  the  State  teachers' 
associations  have  met  and  have  given  the  American 
School  Peace  League  a  place  on  their  programs.    The 


request  from  the  secretary  to  the  various  State  teach- 
ers' associations  to  make  the  State  branch  a  regular 
department  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  been 
acted  upon  favorably,  and  already  several  associations 
have  made  the  State  branch  a  regular  department.  The 
Maine,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  and  California  State  branches  have 
already  met  as  department  sessions  and  have  uniformly 
reported  success.  Their  programs  were  printed  in  the 
official  programs  of  the  State  teachers'  associations 
and  the  addresses  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 
Most  of  these  branches  also  distributed  literature  to 
those  present. 

The  New  Mexico  branch  had  a  particularly  successful 
convention.  The  following  report  comes  from  the  sec- 
retary : 

"The  New  Mexico  branch  of  the  American 
School  Peace  League  held  its  annual  meeting  with 
the  State  Educational  Association  at  Albuquerque. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  November  6,  it  held  a  great 
peace  meeting  in  the  Elks'  Theater,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  President  David  Starr  Jordan  on  "The 
Fight  Against  War,"  and  to  which  the  general  pub- 
lic was  invited.  This  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  peace  meeting  ever  held  in.  New  Mexico. 

"On  Thursday  afternoon,  November  7,  the  State 
branch  held  its  regular  business  meeting  as  a  sec- 
tion of  the  State  Educational  Association.  This 
meeting  was  addressed  by  ex-Superintendent 
Hiram  Hadley,  president  of  the  branch,  on  the 
subject,  "The  Work  of  the  New  Mexico  Branch  of 
the  American  School  Peace  League  and  How  to 
Perform  It,"  and  by  Hon.  Alvan  N.  White,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  spoke 
on  "What  the  Department  of  Education  Can  Do 
to  Promote  Peace  Teaching  in  the  Schools  of  th6 
State."  Both  of  these  addresses  are  printed  in 
full  in  the  pages  of  the  proceedings.  The  address 
of  President  David  E.  Boyd,  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  "Some  Observations  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  History  with  Reference  to  Peace  and  War," 
was  delivered  without  manuscript  or  notes,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  published  in  the  proceedings. 
It  was  a  strong  and  convincing  argument  for  a 
more  rational  and  progressive  teaching  of  history 
by  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  destructive  and 
purely  barbarous  nature  of  war,  and  by  laying 
greater  stress  on  the  constructive  and  civilizing 
arts  of  peace.  These  addresses  were  followed  by 
discussion  in  which  many  teachers  took  part. 

"In  the  business  session  at  the  close  of  this 
meeting  the  branch  took  under  consideration  our 
work  so  as  to  reach  the  schools  in  every  part  of  the 
State  more  effectively.  The  president,  Hon. 
Hiram  Hadley,  presented  a  well-worked-out  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  branch  by  abolishing 
four  of  the  five  vice-presidencies  and  also  the  board 
of  nine  directors,  whose  functions  were  chiefly 
nominal,  and  substituting  a  board  of  twenty-six 
county  directors  (one  for  each  county  in  the 
State).  This  plan  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  all  present,  and  was  unanimously  adopted," 

The  Maine  State  branch  had  the  whole  of  one  after- 
noon for  its  meeting.    There  were  many  prominent 
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speakers  on  the  program  and  the  meeting  was  very 
largely  attended.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  secretary  of  the  branch  had  sent  out  press  no- 
tices to  all  the  Maine  papers.  The  Maine  press  was 
most  generous  in  devoting  space  to  the  account  of  the 
meeting.  Besides  the  following  addresses,  the  Maine 
branch  had  some  music  on  their  program,  one  song 
being  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  late  Julia  Harris 
May,  of  Auburn,  Maine,  and  an  officer  of  the  Maine 
branch:  "The  Preservation  of  Life  the  Truest  Patriot- 
ism/' by  Kev.  E.  S.  ITfford,  Bockland,  Maine ;  greetings 
from  societies  engaging  in  the  work  of  international 
peace;  "Teaching  Peace  in  the  Schools,*'  by  Alpheus 
Baker  Hervey,  former  president  of  St  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity; "Peace  from  a  Moral  Standpoint,''  by  Eev. 
J.  M.  Arters,  Portland,  Maine;  "Peace  from  a  Civic 
Standpoint,"  by  Mrs.  George  P.  French,  Portland, 
Maine ;  "What  the  Club  Woman  Can  Do  to  Interest  the 
Schools  in  Peace,"  by  Mrs.  Byron  Stevens,  Portland, 
Maine ;  "Special  Peace  Music  for  Hague  Day,"  by  Miss 
Margaret  Bakeman,  Bath,  Maine;  '^How  tiie  Maine 
Schools  Observed  Hague  Day,"  by  Miss  Alice  May 
Douglas,  Bath,  Maine ;  brief  addresses  by  officers  of  the 
Maine  School  Peace  League. 

The  Arkansas  State  branch  program  was  as  follows: 
'Teace  Day  in  Our  Schools,"  by  Miss  Estelle  Atkins, 
Crossett,  Arkansas;  "Belation  of  the  Teacher  to  the 
Peace  Movement,"  by  E.  E.  Philbeck,  Pine  Bluflf,  Ar- 
kansas ;  'The  Effects  of  Peace  Agitation  on  Peace  Leg- 
islation," by  E.  B.  Ling,  Batesville,  Arkansas;  "What 
We  Can  Do  in  Arkansas,"  by  Leo  L.  Partlow,  Claren- 
don, Arkansas;  "The  Beal  Cost  of  War,"  by  W.  A. 
Ramsey,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas;  "The  Teacher  in  Bela^ 
tion  to  International  Peace,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Brooks, 
president  of  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

The  speakers  at  the  department  session  of  the  New 
York  branch  were  the  president,  Andrew  W.  Edson, 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  York  city ; 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  of  Boston,  on  "A  Course 
in  Citizenship ;"  Wilbur  F.  Qordy,  of  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, on  "Tlie  Teaching  of  History  from  the  Stand- 
point of  a  Proper  International  Morality,"  and  Presi- 
dent Henry  C.  King,  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  Oklahoma  branch  carried  out  the  following 
program :  "How  the  Peace  Movement  Can  Be  Promoted 
in  Sie  Rural  Schools,"  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jones,  of  La- 
homa;  "War,  What  For?"  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Rodman,  of 
Poteau;  "The  United  States,  the  German  Empire,  and 
the  British  Federated  Colonies,  Examples  of  a  Possible 
World  Union,"  by  Superintendent  N.  S.  Cowart,  of 
Weatherford;  "The  Hague,  the  Capital  of  the  World, 
and  What  Has  Been  Accomplished  by  Having  Such  a 
Permanent  Capital,"  by  Principal  John  Howard  Payne, 
of  Oklahoma  City.  Besides  these  addresses,  there  was 
a  round-table  discussion  consisting  of  five  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest,  namely:  'Tripoli,"  "Albania,"  "The 
Young  Turks,"  "The  Balkan  States,"  'The  Attitude  of 
the  Great  Powers." 

The  chief  speaker  at  the  California  branch  session 
was  Prof.  Edward  B.  Krehbiel,  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  who  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  Peace  League.  Besides  distributing  a  large 
quantity  of  literature  at  their  meeting,  the  California 
branch  had  an  exhibit  of  peace  literature  which  was 
most  attractive. 


Other  State  branches,  which  did  not  hold  department 
sessions,  but  had  succeeded  in  getting  tiie  State  teach- 
ers' associations  to  have  a  peace  speied^er  on  the  pro- 
gram, are  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Virginia  also  had  secured  PhUip  Van  Ness  Myers,  of 
College  Hill,  Ohio,  to  address  one  of  the  general  ses- 
sions, but  at  the  last  moment  the  program  committee 
changed  the  date  of  his  address,  and  Mr.  Myers  was  un- 
able to  go.  He  did,  however,  address  the  Montana  State 
Teache^  Association  during  Christmas  week.  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, addressed  the  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  associa- 
tions, and  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  addressed  the  New 
Hampshire  meeting.  The  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  Teachers'  Association  gave  a  place  on  the  program 
of  one  of  the  general  sessions  for  the  perfection  of  the 
organization  of  the  Missouri  branch,  and  Mr.  James  M. 
Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  conducted  this  part  of  the 
meeting.  They  elected  a  very  strong  list  of  officers. 
The  ol^er  branches  held  their  annual  business  meetings 
at  some  convenient  time  between  sessions.  Although 
the  Tennessee  branch  did  not  meet  as  a  department 
session  this  year,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  voted 
to  make  the  branch  one  of  its  regular  departments.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Curtis,  the  secretary  of  the  branch,  writes :  'Ton 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  secured  the  adoption 
of  the  Tennessee  branch  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League  as  a  department  of  the  Tennessee  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  the  Jackson  meeting.  Miss  Ashe, 
Miss  Cain,  and  I  went  to  Jackson  and  worked  for  the 
adoption  of  the  work  by  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  but  we  secured  Capt.  S.  A.  Mynders,  president  of 
the  West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  to  present  the 
matter  for  us,  because  he  is  well  and  very  favorably 
known  throughout  tke  State.  He  presented  the  matter 
very  appropriately,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote 
almost  unanimously." 

Other  branches  which  have  held  their  annual  business 
meetings  are  Florida,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  The  District  of  Columbia  branch  of  the 
league  held  a  meeting  on  December  9,  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Deerin  Call,  executive  director  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  as  the  chief  speaker.  The  Louisiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  convenes  next  April,  and  the 
State  branch  is  already  arranging  the  program  for  a 
department  session. 

Four  new  branches  of  the  league  have  been  formed 
this  autumn :  Rhode  Island,  Kansas,  Utah,  and  Oregon. 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  addressed  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Teachers'  Association  when  the  branch  was  organized, 
and  was  warmly  received.  The  Kansas  State  branch 
was  organized  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Fairchild,  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  who  was  at  the  time 
of  organization  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
but  who  is  now  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  The  Utah  branch 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
people  in  the  tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City,  when  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton  was  the  chief  speaker.  Dr.  Claxton  says 
that  this  was  the  most  enthusiastic  meeting  he  ever  at- 
tended. The  Oregon  branch  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Herbert  B.  Augur,  teacher  of  history  in  the  Jefferson 
High  School  in  Portland,  and  who  has  for  a  long  time 
been  a  devoted  worker  in  this  direction.    We  expect  the 
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organization  of  two  other  branches  soon,  namely: 
Idaho  and  Indiana.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  these  States  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  organize  a  State  branch,  and  this  will  prob- 
ably be  done  within  a  short  time. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Bamsey,  president  of  the  Arkansas  State 
branch,  has  organized  the  Ashley  County  Teachers' 
Branch  in  Arkansas  this  autumn,  and  eight  Arkansas 
High  School  branches,  namely:  Walnut  Sidge,  Hunts- 
Yille,  Thornton,  St.  Paul,  De  Vail  BlufE,  Hoxie,  Poca- 
hontas, and  Biggers.  A  branch  was  also  organized  on 
July  12  in  the  Summer  School  of  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Texas,  with  Superintendent  T.  D.  Brooks,  of 
Hillsboro,  as  chairman,  and  Miss  Lillie  L.  Martin,  of 
Baylor  Uniyersity,  as  secretary. 

The  Peace  Prize  Essay  Contest  this  year  promises  to 
be  even  larger  than  ever  before.  It  is  believed  that 
every  State  in  the  country  will  be  represented  this  year. 
Several  boards  of  trade  have  taken  up  the  matter,  and 
will  probably  use  their  influence  in  securing  contestants 
from  their  cities,  or  will  conduct  a  separate  contest  for 
their  own  city.  The  league's  contest  is  open  to  seniors 
in  normal  and  secondary  schools,  and  closes  March  1, 
1913.  The  league  is  co-operating  with  the  Lindgren 
Peace  Prize  Essay  Contest,  of  which  Prof.  J.  A.  James, 
of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  sec- 
retary. This  contest  is  open  to  all  high-school  students 
of  this  country,  the  country  being  divided  into  seven 
geographical  sections.  Three  prizes  will  be  given  in 
each  section  and  one  prize  for  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  president  of  the  North  Carolina  branch,  Super- 
intendent Charles  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson,  has  compiled  a 
Peace  Day  Bulletin,  which  the  State  Department  of 
Education  has  published  for  distribution  among  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  This  will  be  distributed  sooner 
than  the  usual  Peace  Day  Bulletin,  since  so  many  of  the 
North  Carolina  schools  close  before  the  18th  of  May. 
Mr.  Coon  suggests  in  the  Bulletin  that  the  teachers 
select  any  day  most  convenient  for  the  observance  of 
Peace  Day.  Since  the  Peace  Day  Bulletin  for  the  ob- 
servance of  May  18,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  will  not  be  issued  until  later,  this 
North  Carolina  bulletin  will  fill  a  great  need,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  States  whose  schools  close  early  in 
the  spring  will  adopt  this  method. 

The  American  School  Peace  League  is  now  planning 
its  mid-year  meeting,  which  will  tike  place  during  the 
convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in 
Philadelphia  the  latter  part  of  February. 

The  secretary  of  the  league  spent  some  three  months 
in  Europe  this  autumn  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  plans  for  the  International  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion which  the  United  States  Government  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  calling.  The  secretary  had  conferences 
with  the  educational  officers  in  Germany,  Prance, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  England,  and  Holland.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
AflEairs  at  The  Hague  gave  especial  attention  to  the 
matter,  since  it  is  expected  that  the  Dutch  government 
will  call  the  conference. 

Since  returning  to  America,  the  secretary  reported 
on  the  conference  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  to  the  Department  of  State.  While  in  Washington 
the  secretary  called  on  the  foreign  ambassadors  repre- 
senting those  countries  which  she  had  not  visited,  and 


presented  the  plans  of  the  conference.  The  written 
plan  made  out  by  the  secretary,  involving  the  program 
and  objects  of  the  conference,  has  been  sent  to  the  am- 
bassadors by  the  Department  of  State.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  objects  and  organization  of  the  conference 
will  appear  in  a  later  report. 


One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace. 

Address  of  Hon.  William  D.  B.  Ainey,  Menil>er  of  Con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania, 

At  the  dinner  given  by  the  American  committee  for  the 
celebration  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  among  English- 
speaking  people  to  Ambassador  Bryce,  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  December  13,  1912,  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  presiding. 

Your  Excellency^  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men: It  affords  me  a  high  sense  of  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent with  you  on  this  occasion^  distinguished  and  graced 
by  the  British  ambassador,  who  has*  consented  to  be 
your  guest,  and  ^o  unite  with  you  in  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  expres- 
sions of  felicitation  and  encomium  and  in  conveying  to 
him  Americans  tribute  of  great  affection. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  harmonious  blending 
of  thought  and  expression,  of  person  and  place,  of  illus- 
trious guest  and  purposeful  host  in  this  complimentary 
dinner  tendered  to  Ambassador  Bryce  by  the  American 
committee  for  the  celebration  of  one  hundred  years  of 
peace  among  English-speaking  peoples. 

America  is  not  unmindful  of  the  diplomatic  bril- 
liancy of  the  distinguished  guest;  it  will  not  forget  him 
as  one  deeply  versed  in  history — ^a  man  of  letters.  He 
will  be  ^remembered  for  his  charm  of  manners  and  en- 
gaging personality,  but  the  emphasis  of  his  accom- 
plished work  among  us  has  been  in  a  sense,  perhaps,  to 
him  unknown.  He  has  interwoven  the  fibers  of  his  own 
generous  sympathies  into  the  very  fabric  of  American 
heart  life  and  bound  the  English-speaking  peoples  by 
the  cords  of  love. 

A  hundred  years  of  peace  between  elbow-touching  na- 
tions, wherein  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  each  have 
run  in  parallel  lines  in  imbroken  course,  notes  a  great 
era  of  the  world. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  marks  a  new 
source  from  whence  spring  the  fountains  of  English- 
speaking  history.  Since  that  day  the  two  mighty  rivers 
of  Anglo-Saxon  life  and  influence  have  flowed  steadily 
on  and,  side  by  side,  never  overflowing  their  banks,  but 
in  their  onward  course  bound  in  the  very  nature  <rf 
tilings  to  mingle  their  waters  in  the  great  ocean  of  a 
common  destiny  and  accomplishment. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  them  in  their  his- 
tory xmder  this  figure  of  speech  from  small  beginnings 
to  the  mighty  present,  and  peer,  as  far  as  the  mere 
human  may,  into  the  region  of  the  coming  days. 

The  similarity  is  so  apparent  that  it  has  been  ofttimes 
remarked,  common  in  language,  literature,  history,  and 
traditions,  with  similar  religious  and  ethical  concep- 
tions, possessed  of  the  same  ideas  as  to  the  f undamentiJs 
in  government,  they  have  both  sought,  through  all  these 
means  of  expression,  to  obtain  and  give  that  liberty 
which  means  the  exaltation  of  the  individual  life  to  a 
place  where  it  may  fulfill  the  duty  of  its  created  pur- 
pose. 
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The  common  goal  is  quite  apparent^  the  waters  may 
overflow  the  banks^  and,  God  forbid  it,  wars  may  come 
to  hinder  and  delay ;  but  as  surely  as  the  day  is  day,  as 
right  is  right,  and  rivers  flow  to  ocean,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
problem  will  ultimately  find  solution  in  the  broadest 
and  deepest  unity  of  purpose. 

Among  the  world's  great  thinkers  of  other  races  the 
peculiar  aptitude  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  grasp  the 
thought  of  his  own  and  others'  rights  in  his  quest  for 
liberty  has  been  pointed  out.  He  has  been  intensely 
but  not  selfishly  individualistic  in  his  views.  To  him 
personal  liberty  has  meant  individual  liberty,  if  one  may 
here  differentiate  in  terms.  Not  merely  the  liberty  to 
throw  off  restraint,  but  liberty  to  do  and  be  and  think 
and  to  acquire;  liberty  to  express  himself  in  life  and 
influence,  to  reach  the  topmost  rung,  to  climb  the  high- 
est peak,  to  fulfill  within  himself  the  high  possibility 
of  his  created  being. 

One  hundred  years  of  peace  have  not  been  years  of 
sluggish  sleep.  'Great  problems  have  been  met  and 
solved,  and  these  in  turn  have  made  new  problems, 
which  now  meet  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Dur- 
ing this  lapse  of  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  contributed 
largely  to  modem  civilization,  and  in  turn  received  of 
its  benefactions.  He  has  demanded  for  himself  liberty, 
and  he  has  attained  it  and  has  increased  in  stature  by 
the  attainment.  With  liberty  came  enlightenment,  and 
this  gave  him  a  vision  of  opportunity,  and  he  has  seized 
upon  it. 

The  rank  and  file  have  answered  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cry  to  step  up  higher.  Thus  far  their  destiny  is  accom- 
plished. It  has  brought  an  influx  of  great  numbers,  the 
inevitable  result  of  our  conception  of  personal  liberty, 
into  the  activity  incident  to  national  governments,  and 
so  influencing  the  international  relations.  And  now 
they  are  turning  the  wheels  of  our  body  politic.  Na- 
tional consensus  of  opinion,  always  potent,  rests  not  now 
with  the  few  but  with  the  many. 

The  spirit  of  unrest,  concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  comes  as  a  necessary  sequence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  thought  among  the  English  peo- 
ples, and  it  has  caused  some  to  question  whether  after 
all  we  have  not  made  a  bad  solution.  I  have  no  fears, 
nor  would  I  retrograde  in  Anglo-Saxon  purpose,  but 
meet  the  issue  squarely. 

The  problem  is  profoundly  international;  it  is  in- 
tensely national;  it  is  pre-eminently  individual;  in- 
volved in  it  are  the  principles  which  sustain  world  peace. 

Referring  again  to  the  accepted  and  well-recognized 
similarity  between  British  and  American  conditions  and 
thought,  as  elements  contributing  materially  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  English  peace,  it  may  well  be  said  that  men 
who  think  alike  have  little  chance  to  dispute.  So  strong 
is  this  that  were  the  boundary  lines  of  government  sud- 
denly removed  with  their  attendant  prejudices,  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  would  coalesce,  as  by  the  law  of 
attraction,  to  a  common  thought  and  interest. 

The  point,  then,  is  for  us  to  know  that  we  think  alike. 
This  brings  international  confidence.  If  we  do  not  know 
that  our  neighbor  across  the  line  is  thinking  similar 
thoughts,  having  similar  hopes,  actuated  by  similar  am- 
bitions, we  have  no  common  interest  in  each  other.  But 
when  we  find  that  he  grows  roses  and  we  like  roses,  the 
door  opens  and  we  may  go  back  and  forth  in  new-born 
comity. 

History,  travel,  commerce,  intercommunication,  ar- 
bitral treaties,  and  arbitrations  lead  nations  to  know 


each  other  better  and  bring  about  a  common  under- 
standing— ^an  international  public  opinion. 

Nations  express  themselves  through  their  peoples  and 
public  opinion,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  whose  thought  create  it,  is  more 
powerful  than  ever  before.  It  is  the  power  which  here- 
after can  infiuence  war  or  sustain  peace  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  It  must  be  addressed;  it 
must  be  considered ;  it  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Mankind  yields  to  two  great  influences — the  intel- 
lectual, which  affects  his  judgment,  and  the  moral,  af- 
fecting his  sentiment.  The  world  has  ever  strongly  em- 
phasized the  first  and  too  oft  minimized  the  second  as 
being  effeminate  and  intangible. 

It  has  been  the  intangible,  if  you  please,  sympathy, 
love,  honor,  patriotic  devotion,  high  unselfishness,  which 
has  left  its  impress  in  every  step  of  progress  in  indi- 
vidual or  world  development.  On  no  other  basis  can 
the  brotherhood  of  man  be  established  and  maintained ; 
on  no  other  consideration  can  world  peace  and  home 
peace  be  assured.  To  its  gentle  attractions  the  multi- 
tudes have  ever  yielded  a  ready  response;  but  if  it  be 
not  offered  to  the  people,  what  then?  There  soon  is 
found  a  lodgment  for  the  world-destroying  counterfeit — 
war-producing  hate. 

To  bring  about  an  international  understanding,  using 
the  apt  term  formulated  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, so  freighted  in  meaning  as  to  be  quickly  seized  by 
the  English  world,  we  need  an  ^^international  mind.*' 

We  may  not  stop  here,  else  we  fail  in  our  philosophy 
to  realize  how  much  the  great  world  hangs  its  activities 
upon  the  broad  sympathies  of  mankind ;  the  potency  of 
the  emotional  in  man;  its  quick  response  to  words  of 
love  or  hate,  to  kiss  or  blow ;  the  ready  yielding  of  both 
men  and  nations  to  the  common  infiuence  of  a  kindred 
feeling. 

Some  years  ago  an  article  touching  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  appeared  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  closed  with  a  sentiment  so 
high  and  exalted  that  I  bring  it  here : 

"Though  our  countries  may  have  no  formal  alliance. 
They  have  a  league  of  hearts.*' 

The  author  was  your  distinguished  guest,  the  senti^ 
ment  a  page  from  his  great  heart  and  life  and  work. 

Let  it  be  paraphrased  and  then  enthroned  beside  the 
other  one. 

Give  us  then — 

An  international  mind  to  understand. 
An  international  heart  to  feel, 

and  our  hundred  years  of  peace  are  but  the  beginning 
of  an  endless  day  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

The  School  Teacher  as  the  Advance 

Agent  of  Peace. 

By  Thomas  t1.  Lewis,  President  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege and  of  the  Maryland  Branch  of  the  American 
School  Peace  League. 

Address  given  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land Peace  Society,  McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore,  January  28. 

The  American  School  Peace  League  was  organized  to 
extend  the  peace  movement  among  the  school  children 
of  our  country.  The  organization  is  of  the  simplest 
character,  attempting  at  present  only  to  bring  directly 
before  the  pupils  the  duty  and  blessings  of  peace  by 
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celebrating  in  our  schools  one  day  in  the  year  with  song, 
recitation,  and  addresses  on  this  subject. 

The  organization  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
every  great  and  permanent  reform  or  forward  move- 
ment must  begin  with  the  children.  I  think  this  is  not 
only  psychologically  sound,  and  abundantly  justified  in 
history,  but  that  it  is  strongly  commended  to  us  in  that 
it  meets  a  condition  as  well  as  a  theory.  Children  are 
themselves  greatly  in  need  of  learning  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  peace  for  their  present  experience  and  not 
simply  for  a  future  manhood. 

When  one  of  Job's  comforters  announced  the  doc- 
trine that  "Man  is  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward,^'  he  must  have  had  in  mind  the  school-room. 
All  teachers  know  that  man  is  bom  to  make  trouble, 
and  that  he  begins  operations  at  a  very  early  age.  So 
this  phase  of  the  subject  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  But 
there  is  another  phase  of  it  no  less  familiar,  but  having 
a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  peace  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered as  yet  by  those  who  would  promote  this  move- 
ment. I  mean  the  tendency  in  man  in  his  earliest 
periods  of  self-activity,  so  early  indeed  that  he  may  be 
said  to  be  bom  unto  it,  to  get  into  trouble.  The  begin- 
ning man  discovers  antagonistic  relations  very  early, 
even  with  his  nurse,  with  his  long-suffering,  peripatetic 
father,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  throughout 
boyhood  with  his  school-mates  and  teachers.  His  will 
and  theirs  do  not  harmonize;  their  interests  are  not 
identical ;  their  impulses  come  into  collision ;  no  perma- 
nent basis  of  peace  seems  possible.  Difference  of  view- 
point leads  to  disputes  as  to  rights,  and  disputes,  unhap- 
pily, show  a  marked  tendency  to  reach  quickly  an  acute 
stage  of  ultimatum,  after  which  force  and  all  the  horrid 
din  of  war.  It  would  thus  api)ear  that  the  state  of  boy- 
hood is  in  fact,  if  not  of  necessity,  a  state  of  war.  I 
shall  probably  incur  the  suspicion  of  a  lack  of  humor 
by  confessing  that  I  view  this  situation  seriously..  It 
has  been  so  long  the  prerogative  of  every  healthy  boy 
to  fight,  and  the  privilege  of  their  elders  to  enjoy  their 
fights,  that  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  will  seem  to 
be  an  attempt  to  "impoverish  the  public  stock  of  harm- 
less pleasures  and  eclipse  the  gayety  of  nations.'' 

However,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  situation 
is  wholly  humorous.  As  a  teacher  I  have  had  a  long 
education  in  the  significance  of  apparently  insignificant 
actions  and  traits  in  young  people,  and  that  if  we  are  to 
do  any  effective  work  in  character-building  we  must  be 
willing  to  use  material  which  men  generally  think 
trivial.  There  is  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  what  is 
really  trivial  in  a  life,  growing  at  every  moment  and  in 
every  direction ;  such  a  strong  likelihood  that  any  action 
may  be  the  label  of  a  habit  and  every  trait  a  premoni- 
tion in  character,  where  everything  is  in  a  flux,  that  I 
believe  that  every  successful  pedagogue  must  at  least  be 
serious. 

And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  disputes  and 
fights  oif  boys  are  laughable;  only  I  would  remind  you 
that  they  are  so  in  the  same  way  precisely  that  the  dis- 
putes and  fights  of  men  are.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult 
feat  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  there  are  beings, 
say  in  Mars,  who  become  as  hilarious  over  what  we  pom- 
pously style  our  international  relations  as  we  do  over 
the  comic  battles  of  the  playground.  In  fact  we  may 
see  this  sort  of  thing  actually  going  on.  We  of  this 
generation  may  not  be  as  unlike  the  generations  of  old 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  are  unlike  us;  but  we  are 


sufficiently  unlike  them  to  get  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of 
their  solemn  absurdities  in  the  treatment  of  disputes. 
It  has  not  been  quite  three  hundred  years  since  Europe 
abandoned  the  ordeal.  By  this  method  you  proved  you 
were  not  a  murderer  by  touching  the  corpse  without 
causing  it  to  bleed.  You  were  a  witch  if  you  floated 
after  being  thrown  into  the  river.  You  were  chaste  if 
you  could  walk  on  hot  iron  without  being  burned.  And 
you  won  your  suit  against  the  party  of  the  second  part 
if  you  could  hold  your  arms  extended  longer  than  he 
could. 

But  we  can  find  abundant  provocation  to  hilarity 
without  going  back  so  far.  In  fact  we  may  find  not  a 
few  good  jokes  of  this  sort  in  the  solemn  records  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1818  a  man  named  Thornton,  arraigned 
in  an  English  court  for  murder,  answered  to  the  indict- 
ment by  throwing  his  glove  on  the  floor  and  saying, 
"Not  guilty,  and  I  will  prove  it  by  my  body."  This 
looked  like  a  hilarious  proceeding,  but  there  was  really 
at  that  time  an  unrepealed  statute  making  such  a  plea 
legitimate;  and  as  no  one  took  up  Thornton's  glove  he 
went  free.  • 

The  trivial  causes  of  great  disputes  make  war's  sol- 
emn pageantry  a  vast  burlesque.  In  1853  England, 
France,  and  Turkey  began  the  Crimean  war  with  Eus- 
sia,  which  lasted  three  years.  It  was  fought  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  key  to  the  front  door  of  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem  should  be  kept  by  the 
Greek  or  the  litin  monks. 

The  impotent  conclusions  of  great  disputes  are  no- 
toriously funny.  In  1812  America  declared  war  against 
England  for  stopping  our  ships  on  the  seas  and  im- 
pressing seamen.  It  was  discovered  later  that  England 
had  revoked  the  offensive  order  five  days  before  we  de- 
clared war.  But  the  war  went  on,  with  inconclusive 
results,  nearly  three  years,  and  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  there  was  not  a  word  in  it  about  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen. 

In  advancing  absurd  pretexts  for  great  disputes,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  men  are  greatly  superior  to  chil- 
dren, who  in  their  quarrels  never  think  of  pretending. 
In  1877  Eussia  began  war  against  Turkey  to  protect 
Bulgarian  Christians  from  massacre.  In  1897  Eussia 
was  the  ally  of  Turkey  in  the  massacre  of  Armenian 
Christians.  Both  of  these  were  "Holy  Wars,"  in  which 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  could  claim  equal  sin- 
cerity. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  a  civilization  which 
will  henceforth  make  such  wars  impossible,  and  so  we 
preserve  our  gravity  in  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  State.  We  boast  of  our  progress  in  refusing  to  per- 
mit individuals  to  go  to  war  and  compelling  them  to 
settle  private  disputes  in  court,  where  witnesses  may  be 
heard,  the  law  examined,  and  the  cause  determined  by 
reason  and  conscience.  We  are  even  entering  upon  an 
era  of  sanity  in  dealing  with  national  disputes,  admit- 
ting more  or  less  thoroughly  the  absurdity  of  denying 
to  nations  the  procedure  we  compel  individuals  to  ac- 
cept, although  we  still  cling  to  the  notion  that  war  is  a 
necessary  phase  of  society,  out  of  which  we  shall  never 
wholly  emerge. 

Meanwhile  what  are  we  doing  to  stop  this  evil  in  its 
beginnings  ?  The  disputes  of  men  are  but  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  disputes  of  their  childhood,  not  essentially 
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different  in  principle  nor  in  the  method  of  settlement. 
For  in  this  as  in  other  matters^ 

'The  childhood  shows  the  man 
As  morning  shows  the  day/' 

The  American  School  Peace  League  is  trying,  with  as 
yet  but  scant  success,  to  win  one  day  in  the  year  for  the 
glorification  of  peace.  Children  are  being  tempted  by 
prizes  to  compose  and  deliver  addresses  on  peace.  Pub- 
lishers are  besought  to  furnish  text-books  constructed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  own  age  and  not  after  the  spirit  of 
knight-errantry.  It  is  clearly  possible,  it  is  eminently 
philosophic,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  demand  or  a  pro- 
gressive age  that  human  history  shall  be  presented  to 
children  in  its  entirety,  not  as  a  panegyric  of  physical 
force,  but  to  show  the  whole  broad  scope  of  those  move- 
ments which  have  brought  us  where  we  are. 

These  things  we  are  talking  about  and  to  some  extent 
trying  to  do.  They  should  not  be  depreciated.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  holding  peace  meetings  among 
children  may  be  as  barren  of  results  in  bringing  on  the 
actual  reign  of  peace  as  they  often  are  among  adidts. 
The  teacher  who  would  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
this  movement  must  recognize  that  the  real  root  of  the 
evil  we  are  trying  to  extirpate  lies  in  the  personal  con- 
duct and  character,  and  that  the  true  evangel  of  peace 
will  be  the  presentation  of  those  ideals,  and  that  mes- 
sage which  will  bring  about  in  our  own  experience  the 
suppression  of  passion  and  the  development  of  reason 
in  settling  our  disputes,  great  and  small.  Here  I  think 
the  teacher  finds  his  supreme  opportunity.  The  chief 
end  of  education  is  the  development  of  reason,  and 
where  this  fails  education  is  but  a  name.-  Passion  is 
what  we  yield  to  and  needs  no  education ;  reason  is  that 
by  which  we  obtain  the  mastery,  and  can  only  come  by 
the  slow  processes  of  training.  Now,  education  is  itself 
essentially  a  conflict  and,  because  of  its  usual  associa- 
tions, largely  a  conflict  between  individuals,  involving 
emulations,  rivalries,  strifes.  When  these  are  conducted 
under  the  inspiration  of  passion,  as  they  are  now  to  a 
great  extent,  they  result  in  some  of  the  worst  develop- 
ments of  character,  cheating,  lying,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness.  But  under  the  guidance  of  reason  such  con- 
flicts are  not  only  harmless  in  themselves,  but  they  de- 
velop some  of  the  best  traits  of  character,  self-reliance, 
perseverance,  joy  of  victory. 

To  enthrone  the  ideals  of  peace  in  the  school-room  is 
not,  therefore,  to  make  school  life  as  insipid  as  the  rela- 
tion of  one  boy  with  a  tutor,  nor  to  inaugurate  a  reign 
of  intellectual  death.  It  is  life,  rather;  the  highest  life, 
the  true  life  of  reason  which  is  thus  given  a  free  field 
and  opportunity  to  begin  the  development  which  makes 
life's  long  warfare.  But  as  long  as  we  stupidly  main- 
tain that  a  grown  man  makes  his  noblest  contribution 
to  his  country  by  going  to  war,  we  need  not  expect  to 
convince  our  children  that  fighting  is  not  a  better  way 
to  carry  on  the  strifes  of  education  than  to  yield  to  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  a  generous  peace. 

But  this  supreme  opportunity  involves  also  the  teach- 
er's greatest  diflBculty.  It  is  not  difficult  to  persuade 
children  to  accept  ideals.  For  whether  Napoleon  was 
right  or  not  in  saying  that  'TEmagination  rules  the 
world,"  it  is  certain  that  imagination  rules  childhood. 
Children  are  quickly  fired  with  the  heroic,  the  chival- 
rous, the  unselfish.  And  if  the  whole  task  of  the  teacher 
were  simply  to  jcindle  the  imagination  with  those  ideals 


to  which  peace  gives  the  noblest  setting  the  victory  over 
war  would  not  be  long  delayed.  Unfortunately,  human 
nature  in  children  is  constantly  making  itis  protest 
against  these  ideals,  and  this  protest  is  constantly  being 
supported  by  the  examples  of  men  whom  children  natu- 
rally accept  as  models.  Fathers  who  have  cleared  up 
the  distinction  for  themselves  between  private  and  na- 
tional disputes,  so  as  to  justify  them  in  demanding  the 
procedure  of  reason  in  one  while  permitting  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war  in  the  other,  have  not  made  this  distinction 
clear  to  their  children.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  expect 
them  to  attempt  this  feat  of  logic  Fathers  who  would 
feel  disgraced  by  a  fist  fight  over  a  private  dispute  will 
brag  about  just  such  a  settlement  of  the  disputes  of 
their  boys.  Meanwhile  the  children  accept  this  confu- 
sion as  natural  and  go  on  following  the  practice  of  their 
fathers  which  agrees  with  human  nature  and  rejecting 
their  ideals  which  opposes  human  nature.  They  settle 
the  greatest  disputes  they  have  in  the  same  way  their 
fathers  settle  the  greatest  of  their  disputes. 

The  teacher  is  thus  sadly  hampered  and  doubtless 
often  discouraged.  Nevertheless,  the  genuine  idealist — 
and  no  other  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher — ^will  not  despair.  He 
will  continue  to  preach  "peace  to  him  that  is  far  off  and 
to  him  that  is  near."  He  will  continue  to  hold  up  to 
children  as  a  manly  ideal  the  practice  of  men  in  private 
disputes  which  now  prevails  among  all  civilized  people. 
He  will  trace  with  patient  confidence  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  this  practice  through  many  centuries  and 
much  obloquy  from  the  most  absurd  suggestions  of 
ignorant  superstition.  And  with  true  prophetic  fire  he 
will  continue  to  point  to  the  indications  multiplying  on 
every  hand,  the  sure  harbingers  of  a  development  still 
going  on,  the  steady  progress  of  human  opinion  and 
practice  from  less  to  more,  from  individual  to  national, 
toward  the  larger  ideal  of  a  world-wide  supremacy  of 
reason,  which  must  ultimately  prevail. 


The  Immediate  Establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 

By  Thomas  Raeburn  White,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

[A  paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  the  American  Society 
for  Judicial  Settlement  of  international  Disputes,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  December  21,  1912.] 

The  project  to  establish  an  international  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  recommended  by  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  has  received  the  approval  of  jurists  on 
both  sides  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  considerations 
which  commend  it  are  the  desirability  of  building  up 
an  international  common  law  through  the  decisions^  of 
a  permanent  judicial  body;  the  importance  of  offering 
a  means  of  securing  a  judicial  decision,  rather  than  a 
compromise  of  an  international  dispute,  if  such  be  tiie 
preference  of  the  contending  powers,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  can  be  called  upoh  to 
decide  whether  disputes  are  within  the  terms  of  obliga- 
tory treaties  of  arbitration,  before  such  treaties  can 
become  of  real  binding  force. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves — ^the 
very  great  increase  of  arbitral  settlements  which  would 
almost  certainly  and  immediately  follow  the  establish- 
ment of  the  court.    Without  in  the  least  meaning  to 
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question  the  yalue  of  the  existiiig  court  of  arbitration, 
it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  well-known  fact  that  de- 
cisions rendered  by  temporary  tribunals  constituted 
from  that  court  are  not  strictly  judicial  in  character, 
but  are  in  many  cases  the  result  of  compromise.  This 
is  inevitable  from  the  method  of  constructing  these 
tribunals.  So  long  as  the  contending  powers  select,  an 
equal  number  of  judges  for  each  particular  controversy, 
there  will  be  an  equal  number  of  advocates  and  but  one 
judge  in  the  court.  The  fact  that  some  members  of 
such  tribunals  have  been  great  enough  to  be  real  judges, 
notwithstanding  the  method  of  their  appointment,  is 
the  exception  which  only  proves  the  rule.  But,  as  with 
individuals,  so  with  nations,  there  are  some  disputes 
which  do  not  admit  of  compromise.  Such  disputes 
will  not  be,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be,  submitted  to  a 
court  so  constituted.  It  is  surprising  not  that  so  few, 
but  that  so  many,  disputes  have  been  submitted,  and 
so  many  obligatory  treaties  of  arbitration  have  been 
concluded  under  the  existing  system. 

Very  few  persons  would  be  willing  to  submit  an  im- 
portant difference  with  another  to  the  irrevocable  de- 
cision of  one  man,  of  whose  identity  they  were  ignorant. 
If  two  farmers  fall  into  a  dispute  over  the  boundary 
line  of  their  farms,  involving  a  controversy  of  a  few 
dollars,  it  will,  if  submitted  to  the  courts,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  combined  judgment  of  a  jury  and  one  or 
perhaps  three  judges,  in  the  lower  court,  and  if  ap- 
pealed, usually  by  seven  more,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
two  men  impartially  chosen,  who  give  their  best  judg- 
ment to  the  subject.  But  the  boundary  disputes  of 
great  nations,  involving  millions  or  even  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  can  be  submitted  to  no  court  except 
one,  in  which  the  decision  will  really  be  made  by  a 
single  person,  whose  identity  is  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mission unknown.  It  is  no  wonder  that  nations  still 
decline  to  submit  all  disputes  without  reservation  to 
arbitration.  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  would  agree  to  submit 
all  our  private  disputes  to  a  similarly  constituted  tri- 
bunal. 

It  is  improbable  that  further  progress  can  be  made 
in  securing  treaties  agreeing  to  submit  all  disputes  to 
arbitration  without  reservation  until  there  is  a  known 
court  of  established  integrity,  ability,  and  impartiality 
by  which  such  disputes  can  be  decided.  If  such  court 
had  existed  at  the  time  the  proposed  treaties  with  Oreat 
Britain  and  France  were  under  consideration  bv  the 
United  States  Senate,  they  would  have  met  much  less 
opposition,  and  we  should  hear  less  about  refusing  to 
submit  to  arbitration  the  pending  questions  coijberning 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  imdoubted  fact  that  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  court  would  lead  to  a  great  and  immediate 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  submitted  to  decision 
by  arbitral  tribunals,  deserves  a  high  place  in  the  list 
of  reasons  for  urging  its  constitution. 

These  considerations  and  others  not  mentioned  urge 
the  establifiJiment  of  the  proposed  court.  But  they 
equally  demand  its  immediate  establishment.  Inter- 
national questions  press  for  immediate  solution.  The 
existence  of  the  court  woidd  be,  if  not  a  guarantee  of 
international  peace,  a  powerful  factor  in  its  mainte- 
nance. This  is  properly  the  next  step  to  be  taken;  it 
should  precede  any  further  attempts  to  secure  treaties 
binding  the  contracting  powers  to  submit  all  disputes 
to  arbitration* 


The  questions  which  immediately  confront  us  are 
whether  it  is  legally  possible  to  establish  the  proposed 
court  prior  to  the  next  Hague  Conference,  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  effort  would  not  necessarily  be  attended 
with  so  much  delay  and  meet  with  so  many  obstacles, 
that  a  postponement  of  the  whole  matter  until  the  next 
conference  would  be  the  better  plan. 

First,  whether  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  court 
under  the  plan  proposed,  prior  to  the  next  Hague  Con- 
ference, depends  upon  the  correct  legal  construction  of 
the  text  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  final 
act.  The  court  may  be  established  under  the  terms  of 
the  final  act  whenever  an  agreement  shall  have  been 
reached  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  judges  and  the 
constitution  of  the  court.  The  number  of  powers  which 
must  join  in  the  agreement  is  not  stated.  If  all  the 
nations  participating  in  the  Second  Hague  Conference, 
or  even  a  majority  of  them,  must  so  agree,  then  it  ia 
hopeless  to  attempt  anything  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  small  minority,  even  two  or  three,  may  establish 
the  court  as  recommended,  then  there  is  more  than  a 
probability  that  it  could  be  done  within  the  space  of 
a  few  months.    What  then  does  the  final  act  provide  ? 

The  words  of  the  recommendation,  translated  into 
English,  are: 

^TThe  conference  recommends  to  the  signatory 
powers  the  adoption  of  the  annexed  project  of  a 
convention  for  the  organization  of  a  court  of  ar- 
bitral justice  and  its  establishment  so  soon  as  an 
agreement  shall  have  been  reached  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the 
court." 

That  the  way  is  open  for  a  limited  number  of  powers 
(even  as  few  as  two  or  three)  to  make  arrangements  in 
the  immediate  future  for  the  establishment  of  this 
court  at  The  Hague  will  appear  from  an  examination 
of  the  text  of  the  final  act. 

The  words  of  the  recommendation  above  quoted  do 
not  indicate  that  an  agreement  by  all  the  powers  is 
necessary.  It  is  addressed  to  all  the  powers  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  but  contemplates  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  court  '^so  soon  as  an  agreement  shall 
have  been  reached,"  without  specifying  by  how  many 
powers.  If  the  intention  were  to  require  an  agreement 
by  all  the  powers,  joining  in  the  recommendation,  which 
means  all  participating  in  the  Hague  Conference,  it 
would  have  been  so  provided.  Examining  other  por- 
tions of  the  final  act,  we  find  that  when  a  reference  is 
made  to  all  the  powers  participating  in  the  conference, 
the  expression  "powers  who  were  invited  to  the  Second 
Peace  Conference"  is  used.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
had  it  been  the  intention  to  require  the  agreement  of 
all  the  powers  invited  to  the  conference,  the  same  ex- 
pression would  have  been  used  in  this  instance. 

Examining  the  conventions  formally  adopted  by  the 
conference,  we  find  that  even  in  such  cases  no  unani- 
mous agreement  is  necessary.  They  bind  in  each  in- 
stance only  the  "contracting  powers,"  t.  e.,  the  powers 
who  sign  them,  not  necessarily  all  those  who  were  rep- 
resented at  the  conference.  With  substantial  xmanim- 
ity  they  provide,  as  in  article  93  of  the  "Convention  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,"  that 
"the  non-signatory  powers  who  were  invited  to  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  can  adhere  to  the  present 
convention."    This  clearly  shows  that  it  was  not  ez- 
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pected  that  all  the  nations  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence would  sign  the  convention.  But  even  all  the 
signatory  powers  need  not  ratify  before  the  conven- 
tions become  oi)erative.  Substantially  all  of  them  pro- 
vide, as  in  article  96  of  the  same  convention:  *The 
present  convention  shall  go  into  effect,  as  regards  the 
powers  that  have  taken  part  in  the  first  deposit  of  rati- 
fication, sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  proces-verbdl 
of  deposit.*'  It  should  also  not  be  overlooked  that 
provision  is  made  in  the  conventions  that  powers  de- 
siring to  withdraw  from  them  may  do  so  upon  giving 
a  specified  notice ;  this  shows  not  only  that  less  than  all 
may  concur  in  establishing  a  convention,  but  that  some 
even  of  that  number  may  withdraw  and  leave  the  con- 
vention in  force  as  to  the  remainder.  As  conventions 
become  operative  by  the  ratification  of  less  than  all,  and 
remain  operative  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  a 
portion  of  that  number,  it  would  be  clearly  imreason- 
able  to  hold  that  similar  language  used  in  the  recom- 
mendation should  be  construed  to  require  the  agree- 
ment of  all  powers  invited  to  the  conference  as  to  the 
appointment  of  judges,  before  any  action  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  court  can  be  legally 
taken. 

There  is  internal  evidence  in  the  annexed  draft  of 
the  convention  to  establish  the  court  of  arbitral  justice 
that  it  was  not  expected  to  be  adhered  to  by  all  the 
powers  participating  in  the  Hague  Conference.  In  its 
opening  article  it  makes  reference  to  the  "signatory 
powers/'  an  expression  used  frequently  in  the  final  act, 
and  which  refers  to  the  powers  who  sign  each  conven- 
tion, but  does  not  include  all  the  powers  represented  at 
the  conference. 

Article  21  of  the  draft  provides :  "Access  to  the  court 
of  arbitral  justice  instituted  by  this  convention  is  open 
to  the  contracting  powers  only.''  This  clearly  contem- 
plates the  supposition  that  the  convention  will  be  ad- 
hered to  by  a  limited  number  of  powers,  and  that  others 
likely  to  be  involved  in  international  difficulties  will 
not  be  parties  to  it.  The  expression  "signatory  powers" 
in  article  31,  and  "contracting  powers"  in  article  32, 
are  used  in  such  manner  as  to  show  that  the  number  of 
powers  adhering  to  the  convention  is  expected  to  be 
limited.  Article  35  provides  a  means  by  which  powers 
who  become  dissatisfied  with  the  convention  may  de- 
nounce it,  and  that  thereafter  it  shall  be  operative  as  to 
the  other  contracting  powers  only.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
parent that  the  court  was  intended  to  be  established 
through  the  co-operation  of  a  limited  number  of  powers, 
and  to  remain  in  force,  although  all  but  a  very  few  had 
ceased  to  be  parties  to  it. 

The  conclusion  is  that  there  could  have  been  no  in- 
tention to  require  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  the 
powers  participating  in  the  Second  Peace  Conference, 
in  order  that  this  court  should  be  legally  established 
at  The  Hague. 

The  question  then  arises.  How  many  need  concur? 
Must  a  majority  concur,  or  is  a  minority  sufficient? 
If  a  minority,  how  small  a  minority  ?  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  observed  that  a  majority  of  the  Hague 
Conference  has  no  legal  significance.  The  assembly  of 
delegates  was  not  a  legislative  body,  but,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  a  conference.  The  vote  of  a  majority  had  no 
binding  force  or  legal  eflfect  upon  the  minority.  As  a 
jnaj'ority  means  nothing,  no  reason  is  perceived  why  a 


majority  must  concur  in  the  appointment  of  judges. 
But  if  not  a  majority,  then  how  many  nations  must 
concur?  The  words  themselves  give  no  indication. 
"As  soon  as  an  agreement  shall  have  been  reached  upon 
the  selection  of  the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the 
court"  the  conference  unanimously  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  project.  "An  agreement  shall  have 
been  reached"  so  soon  as  two  or  more  of  the  signatory 
powers  have  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  a  method 
of  appointing  the  judges.  Does  this  not  fulfill  the 
condition  upon  which  the  recommendation  shall  take 
efiEect?  But  it  may  be  said  the  conference  could  hardly 
have  meant  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  to  be  established 
at  The  Hague,  with  the  prestige  of  the  conference  be- 
hind it,  when  only  two  or  three  nations  had  united  in 
establishing  it,  or  would  have  access  to  its  deliberations. 
But  why  not?  The  conference  has  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  plan  and  agreed  in  recommending  its  adop- 
tion. If,  as  has  been  seen,  conventions  may  become 
operative  when  actually  ratified  by  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  powers,  and  may  remain  operative,  though  de- 
nounced by  all  but  two  or  three,  as  might  well  happen, 
what  obstacle  is  there  to  a  construction  which  brings 
about  the  same  result  in  this  case?  It  becomes  clear 
that  there  is  no  such  obstacle,  especially  when  we  ob- 
serve that  by  article  35  of  the  draft  of  the  convention 
establishing  the  court,  it  may  be  denounced  by  any 
number  of  powers,  and  yet  remain  operative  as  to  those 
powers  not  denouncing  it.  The  court,  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  convention,  might  thus  remain  operative 
only  as  to  two  or  three  nations.  It  should  be  emphar 
sized  that  the  court  has  been  approved  in  all  its  details, 
except  as  to  the  manner  of  selecting  judges  only,  and 
that  will  affect  no  one  except  the  powers  which  agree. 
The  conference  by  its  recommendation  has  said  to  the 
powers  signing  it.  So  soon  as  any  of  you  shall  agree  on 
a  method  of  representation  in  this  court  satisfactory  to 
yourselves,  you  may  put  it  in  force,  being  careful  to 
provide  that  contracting  powers  only  shall  have  access 
to  the  court  (article  21),  and  that  its  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  them  (article  31). 

None  but  the  contracting  powers  will  be  really  con- 
cerned in  the  court,  except  academically,  and  in  that 
sense  the  other  powers  have  already  approved  it.  Who 
would  be  harmed  or  would  have  any  right  to  object? 
What  nation  could  legitimately  question  the  establish- 
ment of  a  project  it  had  expressly  approved,  and  which 
affects  its  rights  in  no  manner  whatever,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  could  doubt  the  compe- 
tency of  the  contracting  powers  to  establish  such  a 
court  at  The  Hague,  even  if  the  conference  had  made 
no  recommendation  upon  the  subject?  In  the  last 
analysis  all  that  the  concurring  nations  would  appro- 
priate would  be  the  name  "Hague  Court"  and  the  serv- 
ices of  a  bureau  for  which  they  pay. 

The  conclusion,  is  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
conference,  rightly  construed,  admits  of  the  establish- 
ment at  The  Hague  of  the  court  described  in  the  an- 
nexed convention  by  any  number  of  nations  who  may 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  a  method  of  appointing 
judges,  and  are  willing  to  undertake  the  necessary  ex- 
pense. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  an  examination 
of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  American 
delegation  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  which  con- 
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tains  language  clearly  indicating  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  delegation  that  the  proposed  court  could  be  es- 
tablished by  "any  number^^  of  powers.  But,  assuming 
this  construction  to  be  correct,  the  question  still  re- 
mains whether,  as  a  practical  matter,  there  is  suflBcient 
reason  to  hope  for  success  to  justify  the  "United  States, 
for  example,  in  making  the  effort. 

The  project  failed  of  adoption  because  of  inability 
to  agree  upon  the  method  of  appointing  judges.  This 
inability  to  agree  was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  nations 
participating  in  the  conference  claimed  the  right  to  be 
equally  represented  in  the  court.  It  was  agreed,  and 
is  agreed,  that  to  be  a  strictly  judicial  body  the  court 
should  not  have  more  than  fifteen  members.  As  fifteen 
cannot  be  divided  by  forty-six,  it  has  seemed  to  follow 
that  the  principle  of  the  juridical  equality  of  States 
must  be  abandoned,  and  this  view  has  its  powerful  ex- 
ponents. It  is  contended  that,  while  all  nations  may 
be  equal  before  the  law,  they  should  not  have  equal  rep- 
resentation in  an  international  court,  because  of  differ- 
ence in  power  and  infiuence  and  therefore  in  probable 
volume  of  litigation. 

The  method  of  appointing  the  judges  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Prize  involved  inequality  of  repre- 
sentation, and  doubtless  for  this  reason  the  recent 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  have  this 
court  vested  with  jurisdiction  as  a  general  court  of 
arbitration,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  crowned  with 
success. 

Passing  over  the  apparent  impossibility  of  securing 
the  consent  of  the  weaker  nations  to  inequality  of  rep- 
resentation, there  is  an  objection  to  it  not  without 
weight.  Nations  which  had  not  equal  representation 
with  others  in  the  court  might  be,  and  probably  would 
be,  discriminated  against,  and  in  such  case  the  discrim- 
ination would  be  done  under  the  forms  of  law,  without 
any  consequent  reaction  of  world  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  weaker  power,  which  is  the  case  wherever  there 
has  been  oppression  through  the  exercise  or  threat  of 
violence.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  body  which  is 
to  decide  the  rights  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong 
ought  not  to  be  equally  representative  of  both,  if  it  is 
representative  of  either. 

This  apparently  impossible  situation  may  be  met  by 
abandoning  entirely  the  principle  of  representation, 
which  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Nations  are  the  liti- 
gants which  will  appear  before  the  bar  of  this  court; 
their  representatives,  therefore,  have  no  place  upon  the 
bench.  In  order  to  have  a  strictly  judicial  body  which 
will  administer  justice  and  not  reconcile  differences,  we 
should  have  judges  appointed  not  to  represent  nations, 
but  solely  because  they  are  suitable  as  to  learning  and 
ability  for  the  position.  They  will,  of  course,  feel  an 
unconscious  leaning  toward  their  own  countries,  but  so 
do  municipal  judges  toward  litigants  of  their  acquaint- 
ance or  station  in  life,  or  of  their  way  of  thinking  in 
social  or  political  matters.  But  municipal  judges  over- 
come such  bias;  why  not  judges  of  an  international 
court?  But  they  cannot  do  so  unless  they  owe  their 
appointment  not  to  individual  nations,  but  to  a  world 
body,  which  represents  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  com- 
bined interests  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  much  patience 
and  forbearance  will  be  needed  to  adjust  it.  But  the 
problem  wfll  not  defy  solution,  if  the  right  principle  be 


adopted.  Perhaps  the  judges  might  be  elected  by  the 
Hague  Conference  or  appointed  by  the  president 
thereof,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  conference,  or 
by  a  small  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  But 
these  diflSculties,  while  serious  as  applied  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  of  a  court  constituted  by  forty-six  na- 
tions, become  much  less,  if  they  do  not  disappear  alto- 
gether, when  we  consider  the  appointment  of  judges  of 
a  court  established  by  only  two  or  three  nations.  Even 
on  the  erroneous  principle  of  representation,  a  court 
with  a  limited  number  of  judges  could  be  so  created. 
If,  for  example,  we  should  consider  only  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  recently  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  arbitrate  all  disputes,  it  does 
not  seem  unlikely  that  they  could  agree  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  judges  each,  composing  a  court  of 
nine,  for  the  adjudication  of  such  international  difiS- 
culties  as  should  be  submitted  to  them  by  the  three 
nations.  A  much  better  way  of  appointing  the  nine 
judges  would  be  for  them  to  be  named  by  some  inter- 
national body,  which  would  apply  a  better  standard  of 
choice  to  the  names  under  consideration,  and  the  judges 
in  such  case  would  be  less  inclined  to  become  advocates 
of  their  own  nation's  interests;  but  even  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation  in  the  court  should  be  retained, 
the  difficulty  encountered  by  forty-six  nations  does  not 
exist  when  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  court  by  fif- 
teen or  less. 

It  may  be  objected  that  complications  would  arise  if 
other  nations  later  desired  to  join  in  the  constitution  of 
the  court  and  have  access  thereto.  Such*  complications 
would  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  the  court  once  be 
established,  even  though  by  ,a  limited  number  of  na- 
tions only,  and  its  value  will  soon  become  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  that  no  voice  will  be  heard  to  decree  its 
dissolution,  because  of  any  difficulty  in  the  appointment 
of  judges. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  matter  be  postponed  until 
the  meeting  of  the  Third  Peace  Conference,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  members  of  that  conference  could 
agree  upon  a  method  of  appointing  judges,  and  the 
probability  is  very  great  that  they  could  not.  If  they 
did  not  so  agree,  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  would 
again  adopt  such  recommendation  as  now  exists,  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  an  international  court 
through  the  concurrence  of  a  limited  number  of  powers. 
There  is,  therefore,  grave  danger  that  if  the  court  is  not 
established  now  and  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate its  usefulness  prior  to  the  Third  Peace  Confer- 
ence, the  golden  opportunity  will  pass,  not  to  return 
within  any  definite  period  of  time. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  creation  of  such  a  court  at 
this  juncture  would  be  of  little  value,  because  it  would 
have  no  jurisdiction.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would 
not  be  a  legitimate  objection ;  but  it  is  not  true.  There 
are  many  old  cases,  covered  with  the  dust  of  years, 
knocking  about  the  foreign  offices  of  every  country  in 
Europe  and  of  our  own  State  Department,  which  the 
parties  concerned  would  be  glad  to  have  decided  no  mat- 
ter how,  so  long  as  they  were  decided  without  sacrifice 
of  dignity  or  honor.  There  could  be  no  better  material 
for  the  new  court  to  work  upon  at  first  than  this.  Any 
new  judicial  body  must  have  time  to  find  itself;  it  must 
work  out  its  rule  of  practice  and  procedure;  it  must 
reconcile  the  views  of  its  various  members,  many  of 
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whom  in  this  instance  would  have  been  educated  in 
different  systems  of  law^  and  there  could  be  no  better 
way  in  which-  the  court  could  become  an  organized 
working  body  than  by  applying  itself  to  the  decision  of 
questions  of  fact  and  law  of  the  character  I  have  men- 
tioned. Of  course  the  important  questions  would  not 
come  immediately  unless  by  accident,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  as  decision  followed  decision;  as  the 
rights  of  litigants  were  more  carefully  defined  and 
fixed ;  as  the  manner  in  which  the  court  approached  its 
work  was  better  understood;  as  the  judicial  character 
of  its  decrees  was  recognized,  questions  affecting  the 
honor  and  vital  interests  of  nations  would  not  be  with- 
held from  it. 

Both  the  President  and  President-elect  of  the  "United 
States  are  happily  in  full  accord  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  tiiis  society.  It  is  therefore  appropriate 
that  this  organization  should  call  their  attention  to  the 
unexampled  opportunity  which  is  open  to  immediately 
establish  an  institution  which  will  certainly  be  of  great 
and  lasting  benefit  to  mankind,  and  perhaps  in  the 
coulrse  of  years  may  become  almost  a  guarantee  of  peace 
among  the  nations,  by  providing  a  means  whereby  even 
questions  affecting  national  honor  may  be  decided  in 
the  judicial  chamber  rather  than  upon  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  Appeal  of  the  Navy  Leag^ue. 

By  Charles  Richardson. 

The  Navy  League  has  recently  issued  an  appeal  for 
signatures  to  a  petition  asking  Congress  to  reorganize 
the  personnel  of  the  navy,^  and  to  adopt  as  ^'a  policy  for 
building  up  the  navy  a  continuing  and  consistent  pro- 
gram of  naval  construction,  to  be  determined  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  which  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  naval  programs  and  military  strength  of 
possible  opponents/* 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  league  is  to  remove  the 
question  as  far  as  possible  from  the  direct  control  of  the 
people,  and  to  give  a  council  of  naval  and  military  ex- 
perts an  almost  unlimited  power  to  increase  the  armies 
and  navies  of  the  United  States  and  to  multiply  the 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  people  and  the  business  of 
every  State  and  section. 

Of  course  the  plan  proposed  would  greatly  promote 
the  personal  ambitions  and  interests  of  the  naval  and 
military  officers  and  contractors,  and  in  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  petition  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
its  ^'sixty-seven  reasons  for  a  strong  navy**  are  exceed- 
ingly one-sided  and  misleading.  The  limits  of  this 
note  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  all  of  these  so- 
called  reasons,  but  a  brief  conmient  upon  some  of  them 
and  upon  the  paper  as  a  whole  may  be  useful. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  no  portrayal  of  the 
horrors  and  miseries  of  war;  no  description  of  its  ter- 
rible waste  of  human  life  and  health  and  treasure;  no 
account  of  the  almost  equal  loss  and  suffering  caused 
by  the  conscription  and  maintenance  of  great  armies 
and  navies  in  times  of  peace,  and  no  fair  statement  as 
to  the  historic  results  of  international  arbitrations  can 
be  found  on  the  pages  of  this  remarkable  appeal.  They 
can  also  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  when  one  nation  increases  its  fighting  forces  it 
causes  other  nations  to  do  the  same,  so  that  their  rela- 
tive strength  or  power  to  hurt  each  other  remains  as 


before,  and  their  only  change  is  their  mutual  progress 
in  the  direction  of  grinding  poverty  and  ultimate  bank- 
ruptcy. This  has  been  so  often  demonstrated  and  is  so 
plain  to  those  who  are  not  afSicted  with  the  special 
blindness  of  army  and  navy  advocates  that  the  omis- 
sion of  any  allusion  to  it  is  particularly  noticeable. 

Some  of  the  "sixty-seven  reasons  for  a  strong  navy^ 
are  based  upon  the  achievements  of  our  vessels  in  scien- 
tific and  humanitarian  work  and  in  the  suppression  of 
piracy,  the  destruction  of  slave  ships,  and  the  restraint 
of  barbarism.  But  these  achievements  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  whether  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  what  is  now  understood  as  a  great  navy.  The 
usefulness  of  a  marine  police  sufiBcient  for  such  pur- 
poses is  generally  conceded,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  we  should  therefore  have  a  navy  larger  than  we 
now  have. 

The  old  arguments  that  a  great  navy  is  a  school  of 
courage  and  efficiency,  and  that  the  money  which  it 
costs  is  paid  to  the  natives  of  the  country  which  sup- 
ports it,  are  urged  with  apparent  ignorance  of  the  fact, 
so  often  shown,  that  these  objects  can  be  attained  in 
better  and  vastly  more  useful  ways. 

References  are  made  to  occasions  when  the  navies  of 
different  nations,  including  our  own,  have  defeated  or 
prevented  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  other  navies,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  obvious  truth  that  it  was  the 
existence  of  those  other  navies  that  made  such  aggres- 
sions possible,  and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  them  in 
future  is  to  set  the  example  and  use  every  possible  in- 
fiuence  to  check  the  increase  of  navies  and  to  secure 
their  gradual  reduction. 

The  argument  that  a  great  navy  is  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  some  of  our  national  policies  is  an  evi- 
dent fallacy,  because  there  is  no  probability  that  poli- 
cies which  are  in  accord  with  international  justice  and 
the  rights  of  others  will  lead  to  war,  and  if  we  have  any 
policies  of  a  contrary  character  the  sooner  they  are 
modified  or  abandoned  the  better. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  theory  that  our  own 
security  must  depend  upon  our  being  strong  enough 
to  defeat  any  other  nation;  but  no  effort  is  made  to 
achieve  the  impossible  task  of  showing  that  there  is  any 
nation  in  the  world  which  could  gain  any  permanent 
advantage  by  attacking  us  or  any  nation  which  would 
not  have  more  reasons  for  helping  us  to  defend  our- 
selves than  for  fighting  us. 

Although  the  petition  as  a  whole  is  plausibly  worded, 
the  arguments  already  familiar  to  the  peacemakers  of 
the  world  are  more  than  sufficient  for  its  complete  refu- 
tation; but  if  it  should  be  pressed  in  Congress  by  the 
powerful  infiuences  now  urging  its  support,  it  should 
be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  organs  of  public  opinion 
and  by  the  friends  and  leaders  of  the  great  movement 
for  international  justice,  arbitration,  and  a  world  court. 

Philadelphia,  January  20,  1913. 


The  Panama  Canal  Bill. 

Repeal  of  the  Exemption  Clause  Proposed 
By  Rear  Admiral  Ciiester. 

"It  is  better  to  be  right  than  to  have  the  Panama 
Canal.^^  These  were  the  ringing  words  with  which  Rear 
Admiral  Chester,  II.  S.  N.,  retired,  closed  an  impressive 
address,  with  the  applause  of  a  large  gathering  of  rep- 
resentative men  at  the  Boston  City  Club  on  January  9. 
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Admiral  Chester  took  the  ground  that  the  exemption 
of  American  coastwise  shipping  was  absolutely  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  wording  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
which  obliged  the  IJnitea  States  to  open  the  canal  to  all 
nations  oui  terms  of  entire,  equality  and  without  dis- 
crimination, provided  they  complied  with  the  terms  of 
neutrality.  The  exemption  clause  was  also  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  all  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  isthmian 
canal,  from  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1860  down  to 
the  treaty  of  Panama  in  1904.  Furthermore,  it  was 
wrong  to  say  that  the  exemption  of  coastwise  vessels  of 
the  United  States  would  result  in  no  discrimination. 
He  instanced  the  discrimination  that  would  necessarily 
result  in  a  supposed  case  of  a  British  vessel  sailing  from 
St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  and  an  American  vessel  from  Bel- 
fast, Maine,  points  comparatively  near  together  on  the 
Canadian  and  the  TTnited  States  coast,  the  Canadian 
ship  going  to  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  the  American  ship 
going  to  Port  Townsend,  Washington.  The  British 
vessel  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  from  $0.75  fo  $1.25  per 
ton  for  her  cargo,  while  the  American  vessel  is  given 
free  passage  through  the  canal.  "Are  these  vessels  on 
terms  of  'entire  equality,*  as  is  required  by  the  treaty?^' 
asked  the  Admiral.  "Many  other  cases  of  seeming 
flagrant  injustice  might  be  cited,  but  I  think  this 
enough  to  show  that  England  has  ^probable  cause,*  at 
least,  to  make  formal  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
American  Government  regarding  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty.** 

Admiral  Chester  takes  issue  with  those  who  believe 
that  radical  changes  in  the  sovereignty  exercised  over 
the  canal  zone  have  made  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
subject  to  abrogation,  but  holds  that,  on  the  other  hand. 
Article  IV  of  the  treaty  itself  makes  abrogation  impos- 
sible, as  stipulation  is  made  that  *'no  change  of  terri- 
torial sovereignty  or  of  the  international  relations  of 
the  country  or  countries  traversed  by  the  before-men- 
tioned canal  shall  aflfect  the  general  principle  of  neui 
tralization  or  the  obligation  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  under  the  present  treaty.** 

Admiral  Chester  favored  arbitrating  the  case  if  we 
must,  but  preferred  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  clause 
by  Congress.  "I/et  us,**  he  said,  "do  what  England  did 
for  us  at  one  time  when  the  TJnited  States  protested 
against  unfair  treatment  in  the  matter  of  Canadian 
canal  tolls.  She  caused  the  orders  of  the  Canadian 
government  to  be  revoked,  and  acknowledged  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made.  It  is  better  to  be  right  than  to 
have  the  Panama  Canal.** 

The  views  of  the  Admiral  were  supported  by  Dr. 
Tryon,  who  advised  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  clause 
by  Congress.  "As  we  cannot  honorably  abrogate  the 
treaty,**  he  said,  "the  only  alternative  would  be  arbitra- 
tion. In  fact,  if  we  are  unwilling  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  diplomatic  action,  based  upon  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
jectionable clause,  by  Congress,  we  have  practically 
thrown  the  case  on  the  Hague  Court  already.  Ques- 
tions arising  over  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  of  arbitration.  This  is  shown  by  a 
resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  by  the  texts  of  many  treaties  in  force  today 
between  nations  in  pairs,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  recent 
arbitration  treaties  negotiated  by  President  Taft  with 
Great  Britain  and  Prance,  which  apply  to  international 
differences  arising  under  a  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  are 
our  latest  record  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  by 
the  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908,  which 


the  new  treaty  was  intended  to  supersede,  but  did  not, 
there  would  be  a  clear  obligation  to  arbitrate  upon 
which  Great  Britain  might  fairly  rely,  or  by  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Fisheries  case,  which  concerned  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Convention  of  1818. 

"Several  conditions  conspire  to  weaken  our  case,  or 
imperil  it,  if  we  should  arbitrate  it.  Although  we  should 
have  faith  that  the  judges  selected  for  an  international 
tribunal  summoned  under  the  rules  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes would  be,  as  they  have  been,  impartial,  we  should 
not  ignore  the  very  human  problem  that  confronts  us 
in  this  particular  dispute.  Nominally,  it  would  be  a 
case  of  Great  Britain  vs.  The  United  States,  but  in 
reality  a  case  of  The  World  vs.  The  United  States.  For, 
as  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  nations  to  have  equality  of 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  Panama  Canal  tolls,  the 
judges,  even  though  neutrals,  would  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  states  who  are  interested  parties  and 
might  be  biased  in  favor  of  the  British  contention. 

'Moreover,  the  opinions  of  leading  American  news- 
papers show  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  is  against 
the  American  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty,  while  some  of  our  most  respected  statesmen, 
among  whom  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  in 
international  law,  have  openly  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  is  in  the  wrong.  And  then  there 
is  the  vote  taken  by  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  idea  of  exempting  our 
coastwise  shipping  from  the  meaning  of  the  clause  was 
rejected.  In  an  arbitration  these  facts  would  make  our 
case  a  hard  if  not  a  losing  one  to  plead. 

^TJnder  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  most  sen- 
sible and  just  course  is  for  Congress  to  repeal  the  clause 
exempting  American  coastwise  vessels  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Panama  tolls.** 


Book  Notices. 

Woman's  Share  in  Social  Culture.  By  Anna  Gar- 
lin  Spencer.  331  pages.  Price,  $2  net.  New 
York  and  London:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

Mrs.  Spencer  has  given  us  in  this  volume  a  sane  and 
reasonable  and  withal  extremely  well-written  and  in- 
teresting study  of  the  vital  problems  that  concern  the 
womanhood  of  today.  The  chapters  originally  appeared 
as  monthly  articles  in  The  Forum.  They  were  written, 
however,  as  a  continuous  whole,  and  present  to  us  first 
the  Primitive  Woman,  the  Ancient  Woman,  and  the 
Modem  Lady.  Then  we  are  brought  by  way  of  a  his- 
torical sketch  on  the  Drama  of  the  Woman  of  Oenius 
to  tiie  Day  of  the  Spinster.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Pathology  of  Woman's  Work  we  have  presented  the  re- 
lationship of  poverty  and  vice  to  the  present  position 
of  women  in  the  industrial  field.  Under  the  title  of 
the  Vocational  Divide  the  author  discusses  the  choice 
which  has  to  be  made  by  certain  women  of  intelligence 
and  marked  ability  between  uninterrupted  advance  in  a 
chosen  career  and  the  quieter  field  of  service  in  the 
family.  The  School  and  the  Feminine  Ideal  and  the 
Social  Use  of  the  Post-graduate  Mother  present  inter- 
esting educational  questions,  while  the  Problems  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce  are  also  clearly  considered.  In 
the  closing  section  on  Woman  and  the  State  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer points  out  the  lofty  position  women  have  oftenf  held 
in  the  past  in  the  political  arena,  and  indicates  the 
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trend  of  modern  society  toward  imivergal  participation 
in  government. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  contents  by  chapters  forms  a 
valuable  appendix,  which  would  be  helpful  if  the  book 
were  used  as  a  text-book  in  sociological  study. 

The  German  Emperor  and  the  Peace  of  the  World. 
By  Alfred  H.  Pried.  With  a  preface  by  Norman 
Angell.  214  pages.  Price,  $1.50,  net.  New 
York  and  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  explains  that  the  book 
is  intended  to  show  the  German  Emperor^s  attitude 
toward  world  peace  and  to  explain  his  views  for  the 
promotion  of  a  community  of  States.  In  six  chapters 
we  are  given  a  clear  account  of  how  the  '^ar  Lord*^  is 
developing  into  a  "Peacemaker.''  The  various  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Emperor  has  expressed  his  belief  in 
the  "necessity  of  a  union  between  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization;*'  his 
friendly  relations  with  many  of  the  pacifists  and  his 
growinsf  interest  in  the  movement  which  they  repre- 
sent; the  number  of  arbitration  treaties  in  which  Ger- 
many has  been  a  party  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  similar 
manifestations  of  the  growing  interest  in  peace  during 
the  Emperor's  reign,  are  among  the  points  dwelt  upon. 
The  steps  are  traced  by  which  Germany  was  led  to 
withdraw  her  opposition  to  the  optional  court  of  arbi- 
tration and  the  permanent  tribunal  at  the  First  Hague 
Conference.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Emperor's 
relations  with  Prance — his  kindly  feelings,  his  attitude 
of  courtesy,  and  the  liking  which  the  French  people 
have  for  him.  That  the  Emperor  will  one  day  see  how 
unsatisfactory  is  the  method  of  preserving  peace  by 
being  prepared  for  war,  and  will  perhaps  himself  be 
the  one  to  bring  about  a  peace  alliance  of  Europe,  is  the 
belief  of  Mr.  Pried. 

Mr.  Pried  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  paci- 
fism ;  he  is  the  editor  of  "Die  Friedenswarte/^  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  peace  periodicals,  and  has  been 
the  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  valiant 
labors  in  the  cause.  He  is  therefore  well  fitted  to  write 
impartially  and  without  prejudice. 

The  Essentials  of  International  Public  Law.  By 
Amos  S.  Hershey,  Ph.  D.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  66  Fifth  avenue.  558  pages. 
Price,  $3.00  net. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence and  International  Law  in  the  State  University  of 
Indiana,  and  is  well  known  as  an  able  writer  of  maga- 
zine articles  on  public  questions  of  the  day,  particularly 
those  of  an  international  character.  The  purpose  of 
his  work  is  to  furnish  teachers  and  students  with  an 
up-to-date  text  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  class-room, 
and  also  furnish  specialists  and  the  general  public  with 
a  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  work  is  based 
mainly  on  contemporary  sources  and  authorities,  and 
contains  reviews  of  the  more  important  of  the  recent 
contributions  to  International  Law  contained  in  peri- 
odicals and  monographs.  Dr.  Hershey  has  included  in 
the  body  of  the  text  those  parts  of  International  Law 
which  have  been  codified,  viz..  The  Hague  Conventions, 
etc.  Part  IV  will  especially  interest  pacifists,  as  it  deals 
with  methods  of  settling  international  differences,  both 
amicable  and  non-amicable.  The  whole  work  bears  evi- 
dence of  an  enormous  amount  of  study  and  research 
and  of  the  careful  and  wise  use  of  the  material  exam- 


ined. The  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  recent  history  and  progress  of  International  Law, 
and  ought  to  be  of  very  great  value  to  students  of  the 
subject.  Its  value  is  much  heightened  by  an  unusually 
complete  list  of  authorities. and  a  table  of  cases. 

Peace  Theories  and  the  Balkan  War.  By  "Norman 
Angell.^^  London:  Horace  Marshall  and  Son. 
140  pages.  Paper,  1  shilling,  net;  cloth,  1  shil- 
ling six  pence,  net. 

This  booklet,  by  the  author  of  "The  Great  Illusion,'^ 
is  an  application  of  the  peace  theories  of  that  remark- 
able work  to  the  present  conflict  between  the  Balkan 
Allies  and  Turkey.  It  contains  the  author^s  replies  to 
various  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  his 
theories  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  war.  It  is  in 
the  writer^s  well-known  strong  and  lucid  style. 

The  First  Hague  Conference.  By  Andrew  D.  White. 

Boston :  The  World  Peace  Foundation.    123  pages. 

Price,  55  cents. 
The  chapters  of  this  small  book  are  a  reprint  of  the 
interesting  and  instructive  sections  of  ex- Ambassador 
White's  autobiography,  which  recorded  his  experiences 
as  head  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  first  Ha^e 
Conference.  There  is  no  better  source  of  information 
about  what  was  done  in  that  memorable  first  Hague 
Conference,  in  which  Dr.  White  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part. 
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The  Teaching  of  Hirtoiy  in  the  Public  SchoolB  with  Befer- 
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dred. 
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The  Limitation  of  Armaments.—'^he  position  of  the  United 
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Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin  F. 
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The  MiMion  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Cause  of 
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Address  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  June 
12,  1909.    20  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 


A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement — By  Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A 
valuable  compendium  of  statistics,  arguments,  facts,  etc. 
26  pages.    Price  6  cts. ;  $4.00  per  hundi^. 

A  Solemn  Beview  of  the  Custom  of  War.— By  Noah  Worces- 
ter, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published  in 
1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.— By  Ernest  Howard 

Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Case  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Joumod  of  International 
Law,    16  pages.    5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

History  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  Work.— 16 

pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 


The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.- By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Pntore  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By   William  Penn.     First  published  in  1693.    24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  and  its  Work.— By  Rev.  J.  L. 

Tryon.    8  pages.    3  cts.  each  ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 


A  Periodic  Consress  of  the  Nations^  with  List  of  Congresses 

Held.— BvBenjami    " '^^      "^  '  ^ 

$2.50  per  hundred. 


Held. — By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.    12  pages.    5  cts.  each, 
hi 


The  Cost  of  War.— Giving  approximate  loss  in  men,  in  money, 
in  destruction  of  property,  and  in  indirect  economic  waste; 
By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  16  pages.  5  cts.  per  copy. 
$3.00  per  hundred. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 

Century.- By  Benjamin  F.  TruebloooT    24  pages.    Price 
5  cts.  each ;  ^.60  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Perpetual  Peace.— By  Immanuel  Kant  Translated  by  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

PatriotiBUL- B^  Dr.  William  Everett  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration,  1900.    16  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Truce  to  the  Toilers.  By  Amanda  M.  Hicks.  Poem.  30 
cts.  per^hundred. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.— By  Professor  John 
Bsssett  Voore.    32  pa|^.    (^  cts.  ^ch;  $3.00  per  hundred. 


Missions  and  International  Peace.— By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, D.  D.  Address  delivered  at  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Board,  Boston,  October  12,  1910. 
16  pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 


DriU  in  Schools.— By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pi^es.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Oovemment.— 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.     24  pages  with  cover.    5  cts. 
each,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

How  the  Sunday  Schools  May  Aid  the  Peace  Movement— 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.      4  pages.     Price  50  cts.  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

A  Battle,  as  it  Appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.- By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.   letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    20  cts.  per  hundred. 

The  Cherry  Festival  of  Naumburg.— Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washingfton's  Anti-militarism. — Letter  Leaflet  No.  6.  4  pages. 
Price  50  cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.— By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends*  Afria. 
Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price  30  cts.  pei 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— ^  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

The  Proposed  High  Court  of  Nations.— By  James  L.  Tryon. 

Introauction  bv  Dean  Kirchwey.    16  pages.    Price  5  cts. 
.  per  copy  ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Hymns  for  Peace  Meetings.— 6  pages.  5  cts.  each ;  35  cts.  per 
dozen. 

Some  Fallacies  of  Militarism.— By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
D.  D.    8  pages.    Price  $1.25  per  hundred. 

Teaching  Patriotism  and  Justice.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Price  $2.50  per  hundred. 

Is  Japan  a  Menace  to  the  United  States  ?— By  Rev.  J.  H. 

De  Forest,  thirty-three  years  a  missionary  in  Japan.    12 
pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

War  Facts— Peace  Facts.— 2  pages.  Valuable  for  distribution 
at  public  meetings.    50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Beport  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress.— Held 

at  Boston  in  1904.   350  pases.   A  most  valuable  document  for 
all  peace  workers  and  students  of  the  cause.    Price  10  cts. 


The  Two  Hague  Conferences.— By  Benjamin  F. 

16  pages.     5  cts.  each ;  $2.50  per  hunared. 


Trueblood. 


The  Churches  and  the  Peace  Movement— By  Rev.  James  L. 


Tryon.    4  pages.    Price  50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Shall  any  National  Dispute  be  Beserved  from  Arbitration  ? 

— By  Hon.  J.  H.  Ralston.    8  pages.    $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Conditions  of  Peace  Between  the  East  and  the  West— 

By  H.  De  Forest,  D.  D.    16  pages.    $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Moral  Damage  of  War  to  the  School  Child.— By  Rev. 

Walter  Walsh.    8  paees.    75  cts.  per  hundred. 

ArbitratioiL  but  Hot  Armaments.— By  Prof.  William  I.  Hull. 
Price  $1?^  per  hundred. 

Women  and  War.— By  Grace  Isabel  Golbron.   4  pages.   50  cts. 
per  hundred. 

Women  in  the  Peace  Movement— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
8  pages.    $1.25  per  hundred. 

Milit>arism  as  a  Cause  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living.— From  the 

Rei)ort  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Ck)6t  of 
Living,  1910.    12  pages.    $1 .50  per  hundred. 

A  World  Treaty  of  Arbitration,— By  James  L.  Tryon.    15 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 
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Monthly  Joamal  of  the  International 
Peace  Movement. 

Price,  One  Dollar  a  Year,    In  Gubi  of  ten 
or  more,  60  cents  a  Year, 

PUBLMHKO    BT 

The  American  Peace  Society, 

Colorado  Building,   Washington,  D.  C. 

PEACE  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  BALB  BY  THB 

American  Peace  Society. 

Prices  Include  Postage. 

Lay  Down  Youb  Abms.  By  the  Baron- 
ess von  Suttner.  Authorized  English 
translation  by  T.  Holmes.  New  edi- 
tion, 66  cts. 

Memoibs  of  Bebtha  Von  Suttneb. 
Authorized  translation.  2  volumes. 
Price,  $4.00  net 

SxTifNKB's  Addresses  on  Wab.  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  The  War 
'System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, and  The  Duel  Between  France 
and  Germany:  Three  in  one  volume. 
Price,  65  cts. 

The  ELagxte  Peace  Conferences  of 
1809  AND  1907.  By  James  Brown 
Scott  Two  large  vols.  Price,  $5.00 
net 

Texts  of  the  Peace  Confebences  at 
THE  Hague,  1899  and  1907.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  James  Brown 
Scott  Prefatory  Note  by  Bllhu  Root 
447  pages.    Price,  $2.00. 

Channino's  Disooubses  on  Wab.  Dr. 
Channing's  Addresses  on  War,  with 
extracts  from  discourses  and  letters. 
Price,  66  cts. 

Abbitbation  and  the  Hague  Coubt. 
By  Hon.  John  W.  Foster.  A  concise 
manual  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
arbitration  movement.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Abbiteb  in  Council.  A  Com- 
pendium of  Argument  and  Informa- 
tion on  the  Peace  Movement  567 
pages.    Price,  $2.25. 

The  Ethics  of  Fobce.  By  H.  E.  War- 
ner.   Price,  60  cts. 

The  Human  Habvest.  By  David  Stan- 
Jordan.     Cloth.     $1.00- 

International  Tribunals  :  A  collection 
of  the  Schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. Adds  a  long  list  of  instances 
of  international  settlements  by  arbi- 
tral courts  and  commissions.  By  W. 
Evans  Darby,  LL.  D.  Cloth,  over  900 
pages.    Price,  $3.60. 

World  Organization.  By  R.  L.  Bridg- 
man.    Price,  60  cts. 


THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

International  Abbitbation  and  Pbo- 
cedube.  By  Robert  C.  Morris,  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  234  pages.  Price, 
$1.45,  postpaid.  Foreword  by  Presi- 
dent Taft 

The  Neweb  Ideals  of  Peace.  By  Jane 
Addams.     Price,  $1.26. 

The  Two  Hague  Conferenobs.  By 
William  I.  Hull,  Professor  of  History 
in  Swarthmore  College.  616  pages. 
Price,  $1.66.  A  fine  account  of  the 
work  and  results  of  the  two  Con- 
ferences. 

The  Future  of  War.  _By  John  de 
Bloch.  Preface  by  W.  T.  Stead.  The 
sixth  volume  of  Mr.  Bloch's  great 
work  on  **The  Future  of  War,"  con- 
taining all  his  propositions,  sum- 
marfes  of  arguments,  and  conclusions. 
Price,  65  cts. 

The  Federation  of  the  World-  By 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  Third  edi- 
tion. Two  new  chapters.  227  pages. 
Price,  75  cts. 

A  League  of  Peace.  By  Andrew  Car- 
negie. The  Rectorial  Address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  the 
17th  of  October,  1905.  47  pages. 
Price,  10  cts. 

Tolstoy  and  His  Message.  By  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby.  Cloth.  Price,  00 
cts. 

The  Moral  Damage  of  War.  By  Rev. 
Walter  Walsh.  Revised  edition.  A 
powerful  arraignment  of  war  from 
the  moral  point  of  view.  Fresh,  vig- 
orous, courageous.  462  pages.  75 
cts. 

Among  the  World's  Peace-makers. 
By  Hayne  Davis.  An  account  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  its 
work.  Price,  cloth,  $1.00.  Paper,  75 
cts. 

Christian  Non-Resistance.  By  Adin 
Ballou.  278  pages,  cloth.  Price,  50 
cts. 

The  Origin  of  the  Red  Cross.  Henri 
Dunant  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mrs.  David  H.  Wright  90  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Patriotism  and  Internationalism.  By 
Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A  Manual  for 
Teachers.  Containing  Material  for 
Programs  for  May  18,  etc  Price, 
20  cts. 

War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion 
OF  Jesus  Christ.  By  David  L. 
Dodge.  A  reprint  of  the  first  two 
pamphlets  published  in  this  country 
in  behalf  of  Peace.    Price,  65  cts. 

The  ILiIMitation  of  Armaments.  By 
Senator  d*EstoumeIIes  de  Constant 
Paper  presented  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  at  London,  July, 
1906.    5  cts.  to  cover  postage. 

MoHONK  Addresses.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  With  Introduction  by  Edwin 
D.  Mead.    160  pages.    Price,  00  cts. 

Garrison  the  Non-Resistant.  By  Er- 
nest H.  Crosby.    Price,  50  cts. 


-  Febraary,  1913 

Refobts  of  the  National  Peace  Con- 

GBESSES  OF  •  1907,   1909,  AND   1911- 

Price,  75  cts.  each. 

Repobt  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Peace  Conobess,  held  in  May,  1906. 
222  pages.    Price,  66  cts. 

Refobts  of  the  Mohonk  Abbitbation 
Conferences.    6  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Great  Illusion.  By  Norman  An- 
gell.  An  enlargement  of  the  author's 
previous  remarkable  work,  "Europe's 
Optical  Illusion."    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Peace  I^robiem.  By  Frederick 
Lynch.  Introduction  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Treats  of  the  Progress  of  the 
last  ten  years.  127  pages,  cloth. 
Price,  75  cts. 

Universal  Peace — War  is  Mesmerism. 
By  Arthur  E.  Stilwell.  179  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.    A  strong  book. 

The  War  God.  By  Israel  Zangwill.  A 
Tradegy  in  Five  Acts.  164  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Beyond  War.  A  Chapter  in  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  Man.  By  Vernon  L. 
Kellogg,  Professor  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. A  most  instructive  study  of 
the  bearings  of  evolution  upon  the 
final  disappearance  of  war.  172 
pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

Evolution  and  Empire.  By  John  Wil- 
liam Graham,  M.  A.  An  unusually 
fresh  and  convincing  answer  to  the 
contention  that  the  modem  doctrine 
of  evolution  supports  war.  222  pages. 
Price,  60  cts. 

A  Short  HiSTCHtY  of  War  and  Peace. 
By  G.  H.  Perrls.  An  instructive  sum- 
mary of  the  steps  by  which  nations 
have  passed  from  a  state  of  constant 
war  to  a  state  of  comparative  peace. 
252  pages.    Price,  76  cts. 

The  FiBflT  Book  of  Wobld  Law.  By 
Raymond  L.  Bridgman.  A  compila- 
tion of  the  International  Conventions 
to  which  the  principal  nations  are 
signatory,  with  a  survey  of  their  sig- 
nificance. 308  pages,  octavo.  Price, 
$1.65. 

The  Fishebieb  Abbitbation  Aboument 
OF  Hon.  Elihu  Root.  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Appendix  by  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott  674  pages. 
Price,  $3.50. 

The  Passing  of  Wab.  A  Study  in 
Things  that  Make  for  Peaca  By 
William  Leighton  Grane,  Vicar  of 
Cobham,  Surrey,  England.  258  pages, 
octavo.  Price,  $2.60.  The  author 
holds  that  since  the  survival  of  war 
rests  ultimately  on  opinion,  siege 
must  be  laid  against  tlie  whole  con- 
stitution of  man — mind,  heart  con- 
science, imagination,  will — in  order 
to  make  the  peace  movement  strong 
and  efl^ective. 

Pride  of  War.  By  Gustaf  Janson. 
350  pages.  Price,  $1.30.  A  powerful 
story  of  the  recent  war  in  Tripoli, 
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The  Mexican  Situation. 

What  has  been  going  on  in  Mexico  during  the  last 
few  weeks  has  hmn  little  short  of  pure  savagery. 
There  has  been  scarcely  a  touch  of  civilization  any- 
where in  it.  The  Madero  administration,  which 
came  into  existence  a  few  months  ago  by  revolution 
and  violence,  has  completely  broken  down  under  the 
counter-revolution  of  the  younger  Diaz  and  hia  fol- 
lowers. Murder  and  assassination  have  gone  on  in 
the  most  atrocious  way.  lighting  between  the  dif- 
ferent factions  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  has  been 
as  savage  and  brutal  as  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Paris 
barricades  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  conditions 
have  been  such  as  greatly  to  burden  the  consciences 
and  hearts  of  all  civilized  men. 

How  can  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  people  be  saved 
from  this  reign  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness?  The 
"strong  hand"  cannot  do  it.  Porfirio  Piaz  ruled 
Mexico  with  an  iron  hand  for  a  whole  generation, 
and,  though  he  did  much  in  many  ways  for  the 
country,  his  administration  at  last  collapsed,  help- 


lessly and  hopelessly,  because  his  system  was  a  piece 
of  avaricious  and  high-handed  absolutism,  and 
failed  entirely  to  win  and  hold  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

General  Huerta,  who  has  come  to  the  presidency 
as  a  sequence  of  the  revolution  and  the  murderous 
eventa  connected  with  it,  is  said  to  be  mastering  the 
situation  with  a  "strong  hand."  But  unless  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  strong  hand  is  put 
into  the  marob  of  evente  thfi  new  president's  days 
will  be  "few  and  evil."  The  sequence  of  one  strong 
hand  is  another  strong  hand.  The  "mailed  fist" 
always  repels  the  dove  of  peace.  The  tragic  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks  have  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitter 
revenge  and  of  half  a  dozen  new  revolutions. 

What  Mexico  needs  is  not  so  much  American  and 
Europeem  capital,  important  as  that  is  for  her  de- 
velopment, as  it  is  imbuement  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  simple  morals,  the  acceptance  and  prac- 
tice of  the  old  doctrines  of  justice,  human  rights, 
liberties,  and  equalities,  and  the  abandonment,  sin- 
cerely and  heartily,  of  political  ambition,  greed,  and 
unscrupulous  self-seeking.  Until  this  is  done  and 
the  people  are  given  a  genuine  election,  in  which  to 
choose  the  political  leaders  of  the  nation,  there  never 
can  be  any  genuine  peace  and  order  in  the  country. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mexican  people 
as  a  whole  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  revolu- 
tionists and  dictators  who  have  marred  the  nation 
so  much,  and  if  the  government  can  come  into  their 
hands,  A  genuine  Mexican  democracy  1)e  established, 
and  the  country  freed  from  the  clutches  of  foreign 
adventurers  and  speculators,  the  future  of  Mexico 
may  well  become  one  -of  settled  order,  growing 
prosperity,  and  honor  among  the  nations. 


The'  Fourth  American  Peace  Confess. 

To  be  held  at  St.  Lonia,  May  1 ,  2,  3,  and  4. 
The  organization  of  the  Fourth  American  Peace  Con- 
grees,  to  be  held  in  St.  Loais,  May  1,  3,  3,  and  4,  is 
proceeding  most  encouragingly,  Tuesday,  February 
18,  President  Wilson  graciously  received  a  committee 
from  the  St.  Tjouis  Business  Men's  Lea^e,  which  com- 
mittee comprised  Hr.  A.  L.  Shaplei|^,  president  of  the 
league,  and  Mr.  James  E.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the.  congress.  President  Wilson 
not  only  showed  a  keen  and  sincere  interest,  but  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  to  serve  as  honorary  president 
of  the  congress.  He  also  expressed  himself  as  anxious, 
to  attend,  and  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  deliver 
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the  address  at  the  opening  session  in  the  Colosseum, 
Thursday,  May  1.  The  committee  feels  sure  that  he 
will  do  this.  Since  the  Colosseum  holds  18,000  per- 
sons, this  onght  to  mean,  of  course,  the  largest  meeting 
in  the  interest  of  international  peace  ever  held.  De- 
mands for  seats  at  the  meeting  are  coming  in  already 
in  large  numbers. 

The  first  State  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  congress 
was  Texas.  Oovemor  Colquitt  has  named  the  follow- 
ing: Senator  W.  C.  Morrow,  Hillsboro;  Senator  W.  0. 
Murray,  Floresville;  Senator  C.  W.  Nugent,  Conroe; 
Senator  B.  L.  Warren,  Terrell ;  Representative  Louis  J. 
Wortham,  Fort  Worth;  Representatiye  W.  B.  Ooodner, 
Dublin;  Bepresentative  D.  M.  Reedy,  Tyler;  Repre- 
sentatiye H.  P.  Jordan,  Waco;  Representative  H.  P. 
Hornby,  Uvalde;  Representative  John  W.  Floumoy, 
Beeville. 

Governor  James  B.  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  has  ap- 
pointed Rev.  E.  L.  Powell,  Louisville ;  Dr.  F.  W.  Hinitt, 
Danville ;  Judge  James  M.  Lang,  Paducah ;  Hon.  S.  W. 
Hager,  Owensboro;  Hon.  J.  N.  Kehoe,  Maysville;  Col. 
A.  W.  Hamilton,  Mount  Sterling;  Hon.  John  Bodes, 
Bowling  Oreen;  Hon.  J.  W.  Neely,  Franklin;  Hon. 
David  H.  Smith,  Hodgenville;  Hon.  John  Nichols, 
Danville;  Hon.  Charles  K.  Wheeler,  Paducah. 

Oovemor  Blease,  of  South  Carolina,  has  chosen  as 
delegates  the  following  eleven  ministers:  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wolling,  Allendale;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Holler,  Clio;  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Freed,  Columbia;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  Hallman, 
Spartanburg;  Rev.  J.  D.  Budds,  Charleston;  Bev.  Dr. 
N.  A.  Hemrick,  Newberry ;  Bev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Pitts,  Black- 
ville;  Bev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Jacobs,  Clinton;  Bev.  Dr.  J.  S. 
MofiEatt,  Due  West;  Bev.  Dr.  Wilmost  S.  Poynor,  Co- 
lumbia; Bev.  Dr.  Ceorge  S.  Delano,  Mountvilte. 

The  Governors  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Wyoming  have  at  this  writing  also  ap- 
pointed strong  delegations. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  has  already 
laid  plans  for  a  peace  oratorical  contest  between  the  col- 
leges of  the  five  States  of  its  western  group.  The  States 
are :  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  South  Da- 
kota. The  winners  in  these  group  contests  are  to  meet 
in  a  final  contest  at  Lake  Mohonk,  during  the  Arbitra- 
tion Conference,  May  14,  16,  and  16. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  congress  has  wisely 
decided  to  have  both  general  and  sectional  meetings. 
It  is  proposed,  for  example',  to  have  one  section  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  international  peace  from  the  stand- 
point of  education.  This  section  will  be  presided  over 
by  President  A.  Boss  Hill,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. Another  section  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  international  law. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  the  Hon.  Frederick 
W.  Lehmann,  formerly  president  of  the  American  Bar 


Association  and  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Lehmann  on  the  committee  are 
the  Hon.  Frederick  N.  Judson,  well-known  author  and 
jurist,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

Other  committees  in  process  of  formation  are:  A 
Committee  on  Labor,  a  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Industry,  a  Committee  on  Charity  Organizations,  a 
Committee  on  Beligious  Institutions,  and  a  Committee 
on  Women's  Organizations.  The  women  will  undoubt- 
edly have  a  strong  section,  as  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore, 
recently  president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Missouri  Peace  Society,  is  a  resident  of  St. 
Louis.  Mrs.  Moore  is  chairman  of  the*  Committee  on 
Women's  Organizations  and  an  active,  sympathetic 
worker  in  behalf  of  international  peace. 

As  is  here  briefiy  indicated,  acceptances  of  official 
posts  for  the  congress  are  coming  in  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  they  are  coming  also  from 
Canada  and  the  nations  to  the  south.  Ex-President 
William  Howard  Taft  has  accepted  the  office  of  honor- 
ary vice-president  of  the  congress,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
in  all  probability  to  be  present.  Congressman  Bar- 
tholdt,  president  of  the  congress,  is  bending  every  effort 
to  Interest  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  congress  will,  in  a  sense,  be  opened  April  30, 
upon  which  day  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  costing 
$500,000,  and  symbolizing  the  greatest  peaceable  ac- 
quisition of  territory  in  all  history,  will  be  dedicated. 
The  United  States  Senate  has  appointed  ten  of  its 
members  to  attend  this  dedication  service.  The  House 
of  Bepresentatives  will  send  fifteen  delegates  for  the 
same  purpose.  Many  governors  of  States  are  to  be 
present.  The  date,  April  30,  has  been  chosen,  because 
it  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing at  Paris  by  Monroe  and  Livingston  of  the  treaty 
which  secured  to  the  United  States  the  great  Louisiana 
territory.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  these  two  great 
St.  Louis  events  should  be  held  thus  closely  together. 
The  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  ought  by  all  means 
to  reach  St.  Louis  in  time  for  the  dedication. 


Eighth  International  Congress  of 

Students. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  international  rela- 
tions, the  TTnited  States  will  act  as  host  to  the  young 
scholars  of  the  world  this  fall,  when  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Students  vrill  take  place  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs.  The 
congress,  while  technically  the  eighth  biennial  meeting 
of  the  ^T6d6ration  Internationale  des  Atudiants  ^Corda 
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Fratxes/  ^'  of  which  the  Cosmopolitan  Aflsociation  forms 
the  North  American  group^  will  not  be  restricted  to  stu- 
dent afisociations  or  individuals  now  identified  with  the 
Corda  Fratres  movement^  world-wide  though  that  move- 
ment already  is.  Any  organization  that  has  for  its  aim 
the  promotion  of  friendship  and  mutual  understanding 
of  students  from  different  countries  is  cordially  invited 
to  send  delegates. 

The  official  sessions  will  take  place  September  3-7^  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  the  Cornell 
Cosmopolitan  Club  will  throw  open  its  magnificent 
$50,000  club-house  and  entertain  the  foreign  guests  in 
right  royal  fashion.  In  addition,  a  comprehensive  itin- 
erary has  been  worked  out,  beginning  with  the  arrival  of 
the  delegates  at  Boston  on  or  about  August  27,  and  end- 
ing with  their  departure  from  New  York  September  16, 
which  is  to  comprise  such  features  as  a  visit  to  the  his- 
toric spots  of  Boston  and  Harvard  University;  a  day- 
light trip  on  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany;  a 
reception  at  the  capitol  of  the  Empire  State  by  Governor 
Sulzer ;  an  excursion  to  ^^Ood^s  Grand  Organ,''  the  Niag- 
ara Falls;  an  inspection  of  the  tuuversiiy,  the  United 
States  Mint,  and  the  Curtis  publishing  plant  at  Phila- 
delphia; a  stay  of  several  days  at  Washington,  with  a 
brilliant  reception  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  the 
Pan-American  Union,  and  a  less  formal  reception  by 
President  Wilson,  and  a  final  reunion  at  New  York,  with 
a  banquet  by  the  New  York  Peace  Sociely. 

The  object  of  the  congress,  as  set  forth  in  the  '^call'' 
recently  issued,  is  ^^to  bring  together  the  representatives 
from  all  the  students  of  the  world,  in  order  that  the 
spirit  of  international  brotherhood  and  humanity  may 
be  fostered  among  them  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  congress,  and  in  order  that  the  students  of  the 
world  may  be  united  into  an  all-embracing  world  organ- 
ization.'' 

The  congress  committee  has  received  considerable  ma- 
terial support  from  the  Division  for  Intercourse  and 
Education  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  has 
granted  a  subvention  of  $2,500  to  finance  the  under- 
taking, and  from  the  World  Peace  Foundation  of  Bos- 
ton, which,  besides  co-operating  in  many  other  ways,  has 
made  it  possible  for  President  George  W.  Nasmyth,  of 
the  International  Central  Committee  of  Corda  Fratres, 
to  spend  most  of  his  term  of  office  in  Europe,  where  he 
is  rousing  the  student  bodies  of  the  Old  World  to  the 
importance  of  the  coming  international  meeting. 

Another  evidence  of  the  hearty  co-operation  which 
those  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  are  meeting  is  the 
following  list  of  honoraiy  vice-presidents  of  the  con- 
gress, all  of  whom  heartily  endorse  the  idea  of  holding 
a  world  meeting  of  students :  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son; U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton; 
Director-General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan-American 


Union;  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  of  the  American 
Peace  Society;  Edwin  Ginn  and  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of 
the  World  Peace  Foundation;  Editor  Hamilton  Holt, 
of  the  Independent;  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell 
University,  and  the  presidents  of  practically  all  the  col- 
leges and  universities  at  which  there  are  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs. 


«-•- 


The  Battleship  Situation. 

The  provision  in  the  report  of  the  Naval  Committee 
for  two  battleships  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  on  February  26  by  a  vote  of  174  to  156. 
Every  effort  of  the  big-navy  men,  with  the  influence  of 
the  Navy  League  behind  them,  to  carry  the  bill  through 
unamended  failed.  Mr.  Hobson's  various  proposed 
amendments — first  for  four  ships,  then  for  three,  and 
finally  for  one  first-class  battleship  and  one  Dreadnaught 
cruiser — ^were  overwhelmingly  voted  down.  When  the 
bill  came  before  the  Senate  the  two-battleship  provision 
was  promptly  restored,  only  sixteen  Senators  voting 
against  the  two  dreadnaughts,  the  vote  for  them  being 
55.  When  the  bill  came  before  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, the  House  conferees  at  the  first  meeting  refused 
to  yield  to  the  Senate's  amendment  and  insisted  on  re- 
taining the  provision  for  only  one  ship.  They  also  de- 
clined to  report  the  matter  back  to  the  House  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  left.  Arrangements  were  made 
later  for  another  conference  on  March  3.  The  result  of 
this  conference  and  a  subsequent  one  is,  as  we  have  just 
learned,  that  the  Senate  has  yielded  and  only  one 
Dreadnaught  ordered. 


i*-^-' 


Editorial  Notes. 


Ambassador 

Bryce 
Arbitrator. 


All  American  pacifists,  as  well  as 
those  in  other  countries,  are  much 
pleased  to  know  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  appointed  James  Bryce,  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington,  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  He  is  to  succeed  Sir 
Edward  Fry,  formerly  a  member  of  the  British  High 
Court  of  Justice,  who  will  retire  from  the  Hague  Court 
next  August  at  the  age  of  80.  Mr.  Bryce  has  been  a 
great  ambassador  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  In  all 
his  service  at  Washington  he  has  uniformly  and  con- 
scientiously promoted  peaceful  relations  between  his 
country  and  ours,  and  in  a  broader  sense  between  all  the 
nations.  He  will  carry  with  him,  when  he  leaves  Wash- 
ington, the  universal  respect  and  love  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  His  accession  to  the  membership 
of  the  Hague  Court  will  increase  the  already  strong 
confidence  of  the  people  in  that  institution.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Bryce  will  be  kept  at  his  present 
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post  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Panama  Canal  negotia- 
tionS;  unless  these  negotiations  shall  be  nndnlj  pro- 
longed. Sir  Arthur  Cecil  Spring-Rice  is  to  be  Mr. 
Bryce's  successor  at  Washington. 


In  his  address  at  the  mass  meetiiig 
A  Peace  recently    held    in    Tremont    Temple^ 

^  *  Boston,  by  the  Massachusetts   State 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to  promote  the  cause  of 
international  arbitration  and  peace^  Bev.  Charles  B. 
Brown,  dean  of  the  Yale  Theological  School,  used  the 
following  very  interesting  illustration: 

The  song  of  peace  is  being  sung  these  days  by  a  sturdy 
male  quartette.  The  first  bass  is  a  business  man  who 
insists  that  war  does  not  pay.  He  enters  his  protest 
against  the  financial  burden  of  an  increasing  and  useless 
armament.  He  condemns  the  policy  of  spending  71  per 
cent  of  our  national  income  on  the  results  of  past  wars 
in  pensions  and  upon  the  preparation  for  possible  wars 
in  the  future. 

The  first  tenor  in  the  quartette  is  a  scientific  man  who 
points  out  with  telling  accuracy  the  fact  that  weapons 
are  passing  or  have  passed  the  point  where  human  nerves 
will  cotisent  to  the  fruitless  task  of  facing  their  deadly 
strokes.  Thoughtful  men  in  all  the  coimtries  of  the 
world  are  refusing  to  become  the  torn  and  scattered  re- 
mains for  these  scientific  performances  in  ruthless 
slaughter. 

The  second  tenor  is  a  statesman  who  has  been  study- 
ing the  close  relations  between  nations  brought  about  by 
travel  and  social  alliance,  by  friendly  associations  in 
educational  or  religious  efforts  and  by  commimity  of 
interest  in  trade.  If  one  nation  suffers,  all  the  other 
nations  suffer  with  it.  The  interests  of  all  nations  are 
advanced  when  any  two  of  them  submit  their  differences 
to  arbitration  rather  than  resort  to  expensive  and  de- 
moralizing strife. 

The  second  bass  in  the  quartette  is  a  man  who  urges 
those  moral  considerations  which  make  against  the  habit 
of  war.  The  ancient  command,  '^Thou  shalt  not  kilV 
has  behind  it  the  authority  of  Sinai.  When  any  nation 
resorts  to  murder,  now  that  the  peaceful  method  of 
arbitration  of  any  difficulty  lies  open,  it  becomes  a  mur- 
derer. 

In  view  of  all  these  conditions  and  the  splendid  suc- 
cess already  achieved  by  the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  out- 
look for  arbitration  is  exceedingly  bright. 


Time  to 
Call  a  Halt. 


The  mass  meeting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  last  month,  to  further  the 
pacific  adjustment  of  international  controversies,  was  a 
very  successful  occasion  and  contributed  materially  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  peace  now  everywhere  going 
on.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  Charles  B.  Brown,  dean  of 
the  Yale  Theological  School;  Prof.  Qeorge  H.  Blakes- 
lee,  of  Clark  College;  Hon.  Joseph  Walker,  former 


Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
and  Congressman  Samuel  W.  McCall^  who  presided. 

In  his  strong  and  timely  address  Mr.  McCall  declared 
that  the  amount  annually  spent  on  militarism  in  the 
United  States  woidd  endow  ten  Harvard  Universities 
each  year,  and  leave  enough  to  build  a  great  highway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  fortification  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  he  said,  will  double  the  cost  of  its 
upkeep  and  add  to  the  cost  of  transportation  of  goods. 

'TEn  case  the  canal  should  ever  be  captured  in  war,  un- 
less we  should  first  destroy  it,  it  would  be  an  admirable 
fortified  base  from  which  an  enemy  might  deal  us  blows 
upon  both  the  oceans.  It  has  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of 
American  statesmen  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half 
to  destroy  the  invulnerability  with  which  Providence 
endowed  us.  It  is  time  for  us  not  merely  to  call  a  halt^ 
but  to  retrace  our  steps.  It  is  time  for  us  no  longer  to 
act  under  the  impulse  of  jingoism  or  of  a  tawdry  impe- 
rialism, which  has  always  proved  itself  the  deadly  foe 
of  prosperity  and  liberty. 

The  two  great  battles  of  the  War  of  1812  were  fought 
upon  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  the  good  sense  one  hundred  years  ago  to  de- 
clare that  no  vessel  of  war  should  fioat  upon  Ihem. 
Those  lakes  are  circled  with  wealthy  and  popular  cities, 
and  none  in  the  world  are  more  safe,  although  they  are 
not  guarded  by  a  single  cannon.  No  stronger  object- 
lesson  could  be  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  nations 
in  legislating  for  the  oceans  of  the  world.  This  coun- 
try should  take  the  lead  for  the  limitation  of  armaments 
by  international  agreement,  and  in  the  meantime  its 
statesmen  should  try  to  preserve  the  few  remaining  ad- 
vantages of  our  position,  and  should  cut  down  the  mag- 
nificent proportions  of  our  war  bill  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  our  safety.*' 


Amons;  the  Peace  Organizations. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation,  created  by  Edwin 
Ginn,  the  publisher,  is  to  have  a  home  of  its  own  here- 
after. It  has  heretofore  had  its  headquarters  at  29A 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  in  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Qinn  Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Qinn  has  just  pur- 
chased for  it  an  old  estate  at  40  Mount  Vernon  street, 
where  the  operations  of  Ihe  Foundation  will  henceforth 
be  carried  on. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Peace 
Society  was  held  at  Manchester,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  on  Thursday,  February  27,  at  4.30  p.  m.  The 
reports  of  the  secretary,  treasijrer,  and  the  executive 
committee  showed  that  ihe  year  had  been  one  of  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  peace  movement  within  the  State. 
The  society  hopes  to  increase  considerably  its  member- 
ship the  coming  year.  In  the  evening  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  which  Dr. 
James  L.  Tryon,  of  Boston,  gave  his  illustrated  lecture 
on  "A  Century  of  Peace.'* 

On  February  8  a  memorial  was  sent  to  President 
Taft,  signed  by  the  oflScers  and  several  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society,  expressing 
satisfaction  with  his  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
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fote  treaty  and  his  opinion  that  the  difference  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  this  matter 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitration  as  soon  as  the  exact 
issue  was  clearly  defined.  The  memorial  urged  *^that 
the  best  way  to  end  the  controversy,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  and  good  will  now 
existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
is  to  remove  the  objectionable  clause  from  the  act  by 
amendment.'^ 

The  Japan  Peace  Society  and  the  American  Peace 
Society  of  Japan  have  begun  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  peace  paper  entitled  Heiwa  Jipo — in  English, 
The  Japan  Peace  Movement — in  Japanese  and  Eng- 
lish. The  first  issue  has  eight  pages  in  English;  the 
rest  in  Japanese.  The  office  of  publication  is  19  Hach- 
ican  Cho,  Kyobashiku,  Tokyo.  The  price  of  the  paper 
is  56  sen;  to  foreign  countries,  74  sen  (37  cents). 
These  peace  societies  in  Japan  have  already  done  un- 
usually valuable  work,  and  with  the  new  organ  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  exert  a  ipuch  wider  and  stronger 
influence. 

The  National  Peace  Council  of  New  Zealand,  at 
Christchurch,  held  a  public  meeting  of  protest  against 
conscription  on  Friday  evening,  January  31.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  council  writes  us  that  prosecutions  under 
the  Defence  Amendment  Act  of  1912,  Which  had  been 
suspended  temporarily,  have  commenced  'anew  and  with 
greater  rigor  and  more  drastic  penalties.  The  civil 
rights  of  a  number  of  lads  who  have  refused  to  do  the 
service  have  been  taken  away  for  periods  of  from  three 
to  five  years.  It  is  expected  that  the  severity  of  the 
penalties  will  soon  create  such  discontent  as  will  result 
in  a  more  serious  revolt  against  the  conscription  law. 
The  council  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  have  the  defence 
act  repealed. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Society  (177  Asylum  St., 
Hartford)  has  recently  published,  in  a  pamphlet  of  32 
pages,  the  salient  facts  connected  with  the  society's  his- 
tory and  work  and  "The  Place  of  Connecticut  in  the 
Peace  Movement  of  the  World.''  It  contains  sketches 
of  William  Watson,  Connecticut's  early  apostle  of  peace, 
and  of  Elihu  Burritt,  a  son  of  Connecticut,  who  was  the 
foremost  peace  man  of  his  time.  It  contains  also  a  val- 
uable catechism  on  peace  and  arbitration  prepared  by 
Arthur  Deerin  Call,  former  president  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Peace  Society,  and  a  statement  of  the  history  and 
accomplishments  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

On  Lincoln's  birthday,  Hon.  Don  L.  Love,  president 
of  the  Nebraska  Peace  Society,  and  Arthur  L.  Weath- 
erly,  its  secretary,  addressed  a  meeting  in  Crete,  Ne- 
braska, in  the  interest  of  peace.  The  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged by  Prof.  J.  S.  Brown,  of  Doane  College.  It  was 
attended  by  college  students,  members  of  the  high 
school,  and  the  general  public.  The  Nebraska  Peace 
Socie^  is  endeavoring  to  hold  such  meetings  whenever 
possible  in  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  State. 

While  preparations  for  the  Fourth  American  Peace 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  have  only  just  begun, 
the  plans  for  the  Fifth  American  Peace  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  1915,  are  already  on  the  way.  November  29, 
1912,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  peace  forces  in  behalf  of  the  great  Peace  Congress 


to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  Since  that  time  a 
number  of  other  meetings  have  been  held.  A  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  for  a  "Federated  Peace  Committee  for 
1915"  have  been  adopted.  It  is  proposed  through  this 
committee  to  form  a  federated  body,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  those  organizations  which  are  in- 
terested in  inviting  and  arranging  for  the  reception  of 
the  peace  propagandists  at  the  great  Panama  celebra- 
tion, to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  two  years  hence.  OflB- 
cers  already  elected  are:  President,  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan;  First  Vice-President,  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow; 
Secretary,  Eobert  C.  Root;  Treasurer,  Capt.  Eobert 
Dollar,  founder  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company.  The 
committees  in  process  of  organization  are:  A  Board  of 
Directors,  an  Executive  Committee,  a  Finance  Commit- 
tee, a  Membership  Committee,  and  a  Publicity  Com- 
mittee. 

The  South  Dakota  Peace  Society  was  formed  at  the 
city  of  Sioux  Falls  in  January,  1912,  and  was  the  result 
of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Parmley  on  the 
subject  "Better  Roads  or  Battleships  ?"  The  first  State 
meeting  of  this  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Parmley  is  now 
President,  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Develop- 
ment Congress  at  Pierre,  Sunday  afternoon,  February  2. 
The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  State  ofiBcers, 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  legislators,  and  profes- 
sional and  business  men  from  all  over  the  State.  Be- 
sides the  annual  address  by  Mr.  Parmley,  President 
H.  K.  Warren,  of  Yankton  College,  Professor  Hansen, 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  also  spoke.  The  So- 
ciety has  distributed  10,000  copies  of  ex-Governor  Her- 
reid's  address,  "Monumental  Military  Extravagance." 
President  Parmley  has  organized  a  number  of  impor- 
tant meetings  throughout  the  State  and  a  number  of 
others  are  already  planned. 

The  Board  of  Editors  of  The  Friend  in  Honolulu 
has  been  constituted  into  a  peace  society,  whose  work 
is  to  cover  the  whole  territory.  As  soon  as  it  can  be 
brought  about,  this  society  expects  to  make  itself  a 
constituent  branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and 
appoint  an  executive  secretary  who  can  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  work. 


^•^ 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  The  arbitration  treaty  between  our  country  and 
France,  which  was  concluded  by  Secretary  Root  in 
1908,  and  which  will  expire  on  March  12,  1913,  has 
been  extended  for  another  period  of  five  years.  A  con- 
vention to  this  effect  was  signed  at  the  middle  of  last 
month  by  Secretary  Knox  for  the  United  States  and 
Ambassador  Jusserand  for  France.  Twenty-three  other 
treaties  which  were  concluded  by  Mr.  Root  at  the  same 
time  will  expire  this  spring,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  all  be  renewed  or  new  and  fuller  treaties  made  in 
their  stead. 

.  .  .  The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  3 
carried  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  arbitration 
of  the  outstanding  pecuniary  claims  between  the  TJnited 
States  and  Great  Britain,  including  the  expenses  of  the 
arbitrators,  umpire,  counsel,  etc.     The  mixed  commis- 
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sion  to  adjust  these  claims  was  appointed  last  year,  and 
is  expected  to  convene  here  the  coming  spring. 

.  .  .  Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  of  Bucknell  University, 
Ijewisburg,  Pa.,  addressed  the  York  County  High  School 
Teachers*  Association  on  the  18th  of  January,  upon 
"The  Attitude  of  High  School  Teachers  Toward  the 
Peace  Movement."  At  the  close  of  the  address  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  calling  upon  the  Congressman  of  the 
district  to  use  his  influence  toward  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  a  reduction  of  expenditures  for  naval  and 
military  purposes.  A  similar  address  was  also  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Smith  before  the  teachers  of  Hazle- 
ton.  At  Mahanoy  City,  Professor  Smith  was  speaker 
of  the  evening  at  a  banquet  given  by  members  of  the 
men's  and  women's  organizations  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  "Social  Service  Through 
the  Church,''  making  especial  mention  of  the  duty  of 
the  church  toward  the  establishment  of  peace  between 
nations. 

.  .  .  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City, 
at  its  meeting  on  February  6,  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  and  the  Senate  to 
renew  the  arbitration  treaty  made  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  in  1908,  which  expires  on  the  5th  of 
June  next. 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Helen  Weil,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  read 
Charies  Rann  Kennedy's  "The  Terrible  Meek"  before 
Miss  Bristol's  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Peace  Society  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 3.  It  was  an  admirable  rendering  of  the  little 
drama,  and  gave  one  a  new  and  deeper  conception  of 
the  immense  conquering  power  of  the  sufifering,  non- 
resisting,  and  crucified  Prince  of  Peace. 


THE  MARYLAND  PEACE  SOCIETY. 
Its  Progress  in  State  Work. 

Report  of  the  Secretary, 

Made  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  held  in  McCoy  Hall,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  January  28, 1913. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  in  a  few  words  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  activities  of  this  society  during 
twelve  months.  Much  of  the  work  attempted,  and  in 
part  accomplished,  was  necessarily  of  a  nature  that  can 
scarcely  be  presented  without  tiring  those  who  hear  it. 
Your  secretary  will  therefore  confine  his  statements  to 
a  mere  outline. 

Early  in  the  business  year  your  directors  put  into 
action*  plan  State-wide  in  its  character— first,  to  secure 
the  observance  of  a  Peace  Sunday ;  second,  to  organize 
subcommittees,  the  chairmen  to  be  representative  men 
in  their  communities  and  who  would  endeavor  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  the  organization  in  these  locali- 
ties; third,  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of 
peace  by  arbitration  in  schools  and  colleges. 

Tn  connection  with  the  la^t-mentioned  item,  the  soci- 
ety  offered  two  prizes,  one  of  $75  and  one  of  $50,  for 
an  oratorical  contest  among  the  students  of  all  colleges 
withm  the  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Five 
colleges  sent  representatives,  who  delivered  their  ora- 
tions at   McCoy  Hall  last  April  before  an   audience 


composed  largely  of  young  people.  The  winners  of  the 
contest  were: 

First  prize:  John  F.  Crosby,  Georgetown  University. 
Subject:  "The  Mission  of  America." 

Second  prize:  T.  Brooke  Price,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity.    Subject :  "Popular  Fallacies  About  War." 

The  contest  of  this  year  will  be  held  April  4  in  this 
hall. 

At  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
arbitration  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
France  and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  society  was  active 
in  endeavoring  to  influence  our  own  State  representa- 
tives in  that  bodv,  and  one  of  them  voted  for  ratifica- 
tion.  When  these  treaties  failed  of  adoption  as  orig- 
inally formulated,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  society 
was  sent  to  President  Taft  asking  that  even  in  their 
amended  form  the  treaties  be  put  in  operation,  in  order 
to  secure  the  good  still  left  in  them  and  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  better  results  in  the  future. 

The  society  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss  through  the 
necessary  resignation  of  President  Theodore  Marburg. 
When  Mr.  Marburg  was  called  to  serve  as  American 
Minister  to  Belgium,  it  seemed  to  him  imperative  that 
the  work  of  the  society  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  should  be  resident  in  Baltimore  and  could 
give  his  actiw  attention  to  its  many  interests.  The 
directors,  in  considering  Mr.  Marburg's  resignation,  felt 
loath  to  accept  it  because  the  society  in  its  three  years 
of  existence  has  really  owed  its  chief  progress  to  the 
personal  work  and  enthusiasm  of  this  constructive  citi- 
zen. It  therefore  seemed  wise  to  so  amend  the  consti- 
tution of  the  society  as  to  create  the  position  of  honorary 
president,  thereby  retaining  Mr.  Marburg's  affiliation. 

Through  the  unanimous  action  of  your  board  at  the 
same  meeting,  Mr.  Eugene  Levering  was  asked  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  president  until  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual meeting.  Mr.  Levering  has  already  given  much 
thought  to  the  society's  activities,  and  we  trust  will 
accept  the  position  for  the  coming  year. 

The  society  has  published  during  the  past  year,  as 
formerly,  four  quarterlies,  as  follows:  February,  1912, 
''A  Fom-ard  Step  in  Civilization,"  by  Jacob  Gould 
Schurmann,  president  of  Cornell  University;  May, 
1912,  ^^'Internationalism  as  a  Science,"  by  Henri  La 
Fontaine,  and  ''Armament  and  the  Poor,"  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Magruder;  August,  1912,  "Interparliamentary  Union," 
by  Christian  L.  Lange;  November,  1912,  "The  Phases 
of  Progress  Toward  Peace,"  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell. 
Each  of  these  quarterlies  was  issued  at  the  time  indi- 
cated to  10,000  addresses  in  the  State  and  beyond  its 
borders.  Our  publications  reach  practically  all  public 
and  college  libraries  in  this  country  and  those  of  manv 
societies  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  cause. 
In  this  connection  it  should  *l)e  said  that  the  directors 
at  a  recent  meeting  thought  it  wise  to  discontinue  the 
quarterly  this  year  and  to  send  to  the  members  monthly, 
as  formerly,  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  and  to  10,000 
addresses  a  special  Maryland  issue  of  that  magazine 
once  annually. 

On  December  5,  1912,  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner 
came  to  Baltimore  as  the  guest  of  the  society,  and  ad- 
dressed a  well  attended  meeting  in  this  hall  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "World  Peace."  We  believe  the  results  in  an 
educational  way  justified  the  effort  made  by  the  society. 
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"We  are  glad  to  note,  in  closing,  that  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace,  through  the 
American  Peace  Society,  assists  us  financially,  thus 
recognizing  the  character  of  our  work.  The  society 
now  numbers  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and 
should  have  an  enrollment  of  thousands.  Recent  events 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  general  ethical  aspects  of  the 
cause,  would  seem  to  make  it  a  necessary  act  of  good 
citizenship  that  all  interested  in  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice through  law  should  become  members  of  at  least  one 
organization  devoted  to  its  promotion.  We  would  there- 
fore urge  that  all  present  assist  in  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  our  State  organization  as  much  as  possible. 
There  is  no  greater  cause.  It  demands  not  only  the 
financial  support  of  citizens  generally,  but,  more  than 
that,  concerned  personal  work.  We  trust  that  there 
may  go  out  from!  this  annual  meeting  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  individual  members  to  push  the  member- 
ship of  their  organization  in  order  that  it  may  more 
^ectively  "aid  in  hastening  the  day  when  war  as  a 
means  of  settlement  of  international  differences  shall 
have  become  a  matter  of  history. 

The  society  gives  promise  of  very  effective  activities. 
Its  efforts  in  the  past  have  covered  a  broad  field  and 
have  certainly  been  consistently  thorough  throughout 
the  three  years  of  its  history. 

Edward  C.  Wilson,  Secretary, 


President 
Levering. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  in  McCoy  Hall,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1913.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  about 
three  hundred  people.  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  was  elected  president.  In  addressing  the  soci- 
ety, Mr.  Levering  said: 

^The  object  of  the  Maryland  Peace  Society  is  pri- 
marily twofold: 

''(1)  To  educate  the  people — especially  those  of  our 
State — as  to  the  causes,  effects,  and  prevention  of  war. 

"(2)  To  work  in  connection  with  other  societies,  par- 
ticularly with  the  American  Peace  Society,  with  which 
this  society  is  closely  affiliated,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  world  peace,  on  the  basis  of  economy,  justice,  and  in- 
ternational law. 

"Has  not  this  been  practically  accomplished  by  all  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  as  regards  their  own 
internal  affairs?  Cannot  the  same  principles,  there- 
fore, be  made  to  operate  successfully  between  the  civil- 
ized nations,  thus  creating  an  international  movement? 

''As  a  most  forceful  illustration  of  the  practicability 
of  such  an  international  peace  relationship,  we  have  but 
to  mention  that  in  December  of  next  year  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  propose,  in  some  suitable  way, 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  peace  between  these  two 
countries. 

'TMay  it  not  be  that  this  peace  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  either 
country  to  establish  boundary  defenses  on  land  or  lake 
for  the  protection  of  its  own  rights?  However  signifi- 
cant this  feature  may  be,  it  isi  still  more  important  to 
note  that  this  peace  has  been  preserved,  notwithstand- 
ing the  development  of  various  serious  disputes,  any 
one  of  which  could  easily  have  resulted  in  another  war 


between  us ;  but  fortunately,  through  the  treaty-making 
power  of  both  countries,  these  serious  and  vexatious 
questions  were  settled  amicably." 

Mr.  Levering  then  referred  to  seven  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  President 

Barton.  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  gave 

a  masterly  presentation  of  his  subject, 
"Arbitration  as  an  Influence  for  Peace;  The  Panama 
Canal  Controversy,"  He  traced  the  history  of  arbitra- 
tion from  inter-Hellenic  agreements  among  communi- 
ties of  the  Eoman  world,  through  the  mediaeval  ages, 
to  the  termination  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  1815. 
Then  "a  powerful  impetus  was  given  to-  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes,  for  the  long  years  of  conflict  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  desire  to  avoid  further  hostilities. 
As  a  result,  hundreds  of  irritating  disputes  between  na- 
tions have  been  settled  by  arbitration,  prominent  among 
them  being  those  relating  to  boundaries.  But  to  these 
must  be  added  indignities  to  citizens,  injuries  to  prop- 
erty, financial  claims  and  questions  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  seizures  of  property  on  land  or  sea  in  time  of  war. 
Not  only  were  such  powerful  nations  as  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  involved  in  these  settlements,  but  also 
such  nations  as  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  and 
even  minor  countries  like  Afghanistan. 

"The  treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo,  negotiated  in 
1848,  stands  out  as  a  beacon  light  in  the  cause  of  arbi- 
tration. In  this  treaty  the  two  contracting  parties 
agreed  that  if  any  disagreement  should  arise  between 
them  in  the  future,  they  would  earnestly  strive  to  settle 
it  peaceably.  This  was  the  first  great  step  in  modem 
times  for  the  submission  to  arbitration  of  future  diffi- 
culties. 

^The  greatest  step  of  all  was  taken  in  1899,  when 
twenty-six  nations  of  the  world  gathered  together  at 
The  Hague  and  made  provision  for  the  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  established  the  right  of 
nations  to  offer  their  good  ofiBces  and  mediation  to  war- 
ring countries,  provided  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  facts  regarding  an  international  difficulty 
and  for  the  formation  of  a  court  of  international  arbi- 
tration. 

"In  the  second  convention,  in  1907,  forty-four  na- 
tions were  represented. 

"In  1908  the  United  States  negotiated  treaties  with 
twenty-four  nations  along  the  general  lines  laid  down  at 
The  Hague.  They  all  except,  however,  questions  of 
vital  interest,  independence,  the  honor  of  the  two  con- 
tracting nations,  and  such  as  concern  the  interests  of 
third  parties." 

Senator  Burton  then  supported  the  contention  that 
the  entire  history  of  international  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  this  country  would  permit,  as  it  had  already 
claimed  from  other  nations,  the  equal  use  of  waterways 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  He  said  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  moral 
justice  of  this  country  by  levying  uniform  toll  rates. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  in  a  ten-minute  talk  on  "The  Pres- 
ent Balkan  Situation,"  clearly  pointed  out  the  futilit}' 
of  armed  struggles  in  the  settlement  of  religious  and 
social  differences. 
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Thomas  H.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  president  of 

Lewis,  D.  D.  Western  Maryland  College  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Branch  of  the 
American  School  Peace  League,  delivered  a  most  in- 
teresting address  on  "The  School  Teacher  as  the  Ad- 
vance Agent  of  Peace."  The  address  was  published  in 
full  in  the  February  number  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace. 

The  retiring  secretary,  Edward  C.  Wilson,  principal 
of  the  Friends'  School,  read  the  report  given  herewith. 
The  society  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  con- 
tinue in  the  office  he  has  filled  so  satisfactorily  since  the 
formation  of  the  society. 

Friends  Wanted  as  Members  to  Share  in  the  Peace 
Movement  and  to  Get  its  Literature. 

The  directors  of  the  Maryland  Peace  Society  decided 
to  send  to  all  members  of  the  societv  the  Advocate  op 
Peace  regularly,  so  membership  in  the  society  includes 
the  Advocate.  This  is  a  special  number.  Any  person 
who  is  not  a  member  may  make  application  for  enroll- 
ment as  a  life,  sustaining,  or  annual  member,  financial 
support  being  payable  respectively  as  follows:  Fifty 
dollars  at  one  payment,  ten  dollars  per  year,  and  one 
dollar  per  year. 

The  surest  way  to  help  mold  p'lihlic  opinion  is  to  keep 
informed,  and  to  affiliate  with  other  people  of  the  same 
mind. 

Address  Andrew  B.  Wood,  secretary.  Box  166,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Coming  Year. 

President,  Eugene  Levering;  secretary,  Andrew  B. 
Wood;  treasurer.  Equitable  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co.; 
vice-presidents,  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  James  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  Ira  Remsen,  Wm.  H.  Welch,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Cotten,  R.  Brent  Keyser,  J.  Barry  Mahool,  Bishop  John 
G.  Murray,  Edward'  H.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  EUicott, 
Miss  Eleanor  L.  Lord,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Corkran,  Jr.,  John 
F.  Goucher,  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Brown,  Oliver  Huckel,  Henrv 
F.  Baker;  directors,  Richard  J.  White,  Hon.  Henry  D. 
Harlan,  Hon.  Henry  Stockbridge,  Edward  C.  Wilson, 
Francis  M.  Jencks,  Dr.  Alfred  R.  Hussey,  Douglas  M. 
Wylie,  Hon.  Alfred  S.  Niles,  Bernard  N.  Baker,  Jona- 
than K.  Taylor,  Frank  N.  Hoen,  Hon.  Edwin  AVarfield, 
Thos.  H.  Bowles. 
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The  Navy  and  Statesmanship. 

By  David  Starr  Jordan. 

The  American  navy  stands  near  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Shall  it  continue  the  servant  of  a  democratic 
people,  or  shall  it  develop  into  a  special  caste,  un- 
checked as  to  expense,  and  with  no  responsibility  save 
for  war? 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  British  navy,  the 
American  navy  is  now  the  most  costly  on  earth. '  It  is 
one  of  the  world's  most  expensive  institutions.  It  costs 
more  each  year  than  all  the  colleges  of  engineering  and 
agriculture  of  the  world,  with  all  the  technical,  indus- 
trial, and  trade  schools  of  whatever  sort — foundations 
of  the  industrial  prosperity  of  nations.  It  costs  more 
each  year  than  all  the  universities  of  the  world — ^the 
foundations  of  all  intellectual  leadership  and  of  social 
progress.     Each  year  it  reaches  a  higher  level  of  ex- 


pense, and  for  this  there  is  no  visible  reason,  either  in- 
ternal or  external,  save  the  local  rivalries  of  Europe. 
The  annual  cost  of  our  navy  has  risen  from  $56,000,000 
a  year  in  1901  to  $130,000,000  in  1912.  In  1881  these 
expenses  were  but  $13,000,000  per  year. 

The  main  duties  of  our  navy  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  are  likely  to  be  away  from  the  sphere  of  foreign 
war.  We  are  outside  the  reckless  rivalries  of  European 
imperialism.  The  United  States  has  known  but  three 
foreign  wars.  All  three  of  these  we  have  ourselves 
brought  on,  and  in  no  case  has  history  justified  our 
action.  While  there  may  be  crises  ahead  in  our  foreign 
relations,  due  to  the  greed  of  exploiters  or  to  the  venal- 
ity or  recklessness  of  future  diplomatists,  no  such  dan- 
ger is  in  sight  today.  No  existing  nation  could  do  us 
any  injury  comparable  to  the  injury  to  itself  arising 
from  the  loss  of  our  friendship  and  our  trade. 

That  the  United  States  should  have  a  navy  goes  with- 
out saying.  No  one  wishes  to  destroy  the  navy;  we 
would  only  that  it  should  be  our  navy — our  contribu- 
tion toward  the  international  police,  toward  good  order 
and  safetv  on  the  sea. 

We  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  officers  have 
been  American  citizens  first,  and  afterwards,  if  need  be, 
brave  fighters;  that  they  have  never  constituted  a  war- 
rior caste,  nor  have  they  stood  for  war  for  war^s  sake. 
We  have  rejoiced  that  their  training  was  that  of  first- 
class  engineers  and  skillful  navigators,  with  the  culture 
of  the  academy  and  the  refinement  gained  by  wide  ex- 
perience in  travel.  We  have  contrasted  this  with  the 
warrior-caste  of  Europe,  scornful  of  the  common  man 
and  his  interests,  hand  in  glove  with  his  exploiters,  the 
great  agent  of  imperial  waste,  and  eager  always  for 
war,  since  war  is  their  sole  business,  and  in  war  is  op- 
portunity and  glory. 

If  the  navy  is  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  it  must 
find  the  reasons  for  its  acts  and  for  its  cost  in  the  needs 
of  the  people.  That  two  nations  of  Europe  are  running 
a  neck-to-neck  Marathon  race,  ursred  on,  by  war  scare<» 
and  bv  class  interests,  toward  swift  ruin  by  war  or  slow 
ruin  by  bankruptcy,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  "speed 
up"  to  join  them.  Of  course,  lords,  bankers,  and  tra- 
ders will  not  be  insolvent;  only  the  tax-paying  people. 
We  should  rather  use  every  infiuence  toward  "slowing 
the  pace'*  and  softening  the  friction.  The  present  con- 
dition in  England  and  Germany  is  a  world-wide  calam- 
itv  in  itself.  There  is  but  one  greater  in  sight — that  is, 
that  these  nations  should  turn  their  armaments  on  each 
other,  for  each  new  Dreadnaught  increases  the  danger 
of  collision.  The  crash  would  take  place  at  any  mo- 
ment, were  it  not  for  the  restraints  of  bankers,  of  trade, 
of  labor,  and  of  civilization,  which  is  another  word  for 
common  decency.  The  cohesive  force  of  internationalism 
is  very  great,  but  it  is  strained  as  it  has  rarely  been 
strained  before,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  strain 
rests  with  the  war  caste  and  war  syndicates  of  England 
and  Germany. 

The  size  of  a  navy  is  no  index  of  a  nation's  power.  A 
battleship  is  not  an  agent  of  peace.  Like  a  revolver,  it 
is  built  for  killing.  To  say  that  'Tbattleships  are  cheaper 
than  battles"  invites  the  epigram,  equally  true,  that 
"revolvers  are  cheaper  than  tombstones." 

Wliat  our  navy  should  be  is  no  question  of  naval 
strategy.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  highest 
statesmanship.     And  since  this  is  a  civilian  country. 
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made  up  of  civilian  people,  its  statesmanship  must  be 
civilian  statesmanship.  Inside  the  navy,  expert  opinion 
ought  to  rule,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  now; 
but.  the  size  and  purpose  of  the  navy  constitute  a  matter 
.wholly  outside  of  the  range  of  naval  judgment. 

By  the  present  struggle  for  or  against  two  Dread- 
naughts  a  year,  or  one  or  four  Dreadnaughts,  we  shall 
get  nowhere.  To  continue  or  to  add  to  our  present  un- 
precedented expense  will  sooner  or  later  bring  violent 
reaction.  Extravagance  and  reaction  are  not  good  busi- 
ness. 

We  should  not  go  on  building  great  floating  fortresses 
because  we  have  begun  in  that  way,  nor  because  England 
builds  or  Germany  builds,  nor  because  we  may  fall  to 
third  place  or  tenth  place  in  the  rush  if  we  do  not  build. 
We  should  do  simply  what  is  needful,  wise,  and  just. 
Whatever  is  more  than  that  is  waste,  and  waste  is  the 
older  name  for  graft. 

The  way  to  a  solution  of  these  matters  lies,  as  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  constitution  of  a  high  commission  op 
CIVILIAN  STATESMEN  to  which  the  wholc  policy  of  army 
and  navy  development  should  be  referred.  This  com- 
mission should  be  composed  of  men  holding  no  political 
oflRce  and  having  no  connection  with  either  army  or 
navy. 

Such  a  commission  might  outline  the  duties  and 
needs  of  "national  defense"  and  of  national  and  inter- 
national police  service,  so  as  to  bring  good  citizens  into 
agreement,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundatipiis  for  wise 
and  stable  policy. 

I  believe  that  we  should  build  no  more  warships  until 
our  people  can  have  such  a  statesmen's  survey  of  the 
situation.  This  should  include  consideration  of  the 
resources  and  purposes  of  our  sister  nations,  the  menace, 
if  any,  involved  in  these  purposes,  and  the  methods  of 
removal  of  possible  causes  of  friction  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  appeal  to  arms.  Wars  do  not  come  by 
accident,  nor  are  they  dispensations  of  an  uncontrollable 
Providence.  A  war  is  a  form  of  world  sickness.  It  i^ 
brought  on  by  human  blundering,  and  it  is  quite  as 
amenable  to  sanitation  as  any  other  form  of  human 
disorder. 

Stanford  University,  California. 


The  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead.* 

There  are  two  kinds  of  power  in  the  world — ^moral 
power  and  physical  power:  the  power  of  ideas  and  of 
•materialism — and  it  is  according  as  a  nation  or  a  man 
lays  the  emphasis  upon  one  or  the  other  that  the  record 
is  made  up  at  last.  "The  United  States  as  a  world 
power^'  is  a  phrase  that  we  hear  rather  often  nowadays ; 
it  has  become  common  and  rather  fashionable;  we  read 
many  articles  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  magazines 
abouA  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  And  it 
would  sometimes  seem  as  if  upon  the  pens  and  lips  of 
men  who  talk  and  write  about  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  the  popular  notion  is  that  the  United 
States  suddenly  began  to  be  a  "world  power^'  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  with  vastly  superior  forces 

•Address  before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  January  14, 
1913. 


we  sunk  half  a  dozen  second-rate  Spanish  gunboats  in 
Manila  harbor  and  at  Santiago.  Now  that  is  a  very 
cheap  view  of  world  power — and  a  very  cheap  view  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  United 
States  began  to  be  a  world  power  as  soon  as  it  began 
to  be  at  all ;  and  on  the  whole  I  conceive  it  has  been  the 
greatest  of  world  powers  from  that  time  to  this;  and 
on  the  whole,  too,  a  power  for  good  and  a  power  in  be- 
half of  those  policies  which  we  believe,  and  most  of  us 
gladly_  believe,  are  destined  politically  to  control  the 
future  and  shape  international  policies  and  institutions. 
Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  Gladstone's  essay, 
"Kin  Beyond  Sea,*'  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
later  essays ;  the  essay  in  which  he  discussed  more  fully 
than  anywhere  else  the  relations  of  England  to  this 
country.  He  especially  compared  the  American  and 
English  political  systems,  and  if  you  are  familiar  with 
that  essay,  you  will  remember  Gladstone  said  that  to 
his  thinking  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
the  most  remarkable  political  document  ever  struck  oflE 
at  a  single  time  by  the  hand  of  man.  That  is  very 
great  praise  from  a  very  great  man.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely just  and  warranted  praise,  and  temperate  praise. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  true  that  from  that  time  to  this  there 
has  not  been  an  important  political  constitution  framed 
by  any  nation  which  has  not  shown  the  influence  of  that 
Constitution  and  somehow  borne  its  impress.  This  is 
a  rather  remarkable  fact.  We  had  not  been  set  up  as  a 
Republic  for  a  generation  before  all  South  America 
was  in  a  ferment.  You  know  they  are  at  this  time  be- 
ginning to  celebrate  centennials  down  there.  Every  one 
of  those  South  American  States  was  in  revolution; 
every  one  had  a  George  Washington  of  some  kind  or 
another,  named  Simon  Bolivar  or  something  else;  and 
they  emerged  from  that  period  of  revolution  all  made 
over,  with  constitutions  framed  in  some  sort  after  the 
similitude  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Now  that  is  a  pretty  big  exercise  of  influence  as  a  world 
power.  Within  a  generation  a  whole  continent  made 
over  through  our  exercise  of  influence  upon  the  insti- 
tutions and  constitutions  of  that  continent !  I  think 
that  is  worth  recalling  when  men  rise  up  and  tell  us 
that  we  suddenly  began  to  be  a  world  power  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  we  sunk  half  a  dozen  second-rate  Span- 
ish gunboats. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    UPON    GREAT 

BBITAIN. 

How  about  Great  Britain,  the  country  from  which 
we  broke  away  when  we  achieved  our  independence? 
'  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  British  colonies;  think  of 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  the 
rest.  Their  political  institutions,  with  variations  of 
course,  are  far  more  like  those  of  the  United  States 
than  like  those  of  England  herself,  precisely  because 
they  were  found  better  adapted  to  their  democrati*^ 
ideas  and  needs.  Now  that  is  an  exertion  of  our  in- 
fluence as  a  world  power  upon  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain. 

And  how  about  Great  Britain  herself — what  was  our 
influence  there?  Many  of  you  remember  that  in  his 
later  life  the  great  English  historian.  Freeman,  came 
over  to  this  country  and  gave  lectures.  He  gave  a 
course  of  Lowell  lectures  in  Boston.  He  spoke  in  New 
York  and  in  Chicago,  and  I  think  the  most  inter«jsting 
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address  be  gave  was  an  address  here  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  here,  if  I  remember  rightly,  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  and  was  invited  to  give  an  address 
on  Washington.  That  address  is  included  in  one  of  tlie 
later  volumes  of  Freeman's  collected  essays  and  ad- 
dresses. It  bears  the  title,  "George  WasMngton,  the 
Expander  of  England.'*  I  don't  know  how  yon  felt 
here  in  Chicago  when  you  read  that  address.  1  read  it 
with  surprise ;  I  read  the  title  with  surprise.  We  Amer- 
icans are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  the  expander  of  England.  Eather  the  con- 
tracter,  we  say,  for  we  think  that  by  Washington  and 
his  associates  in  the  Revolution  England  was  shorn  of 
her  proudest  possessions.  But  the  English  historian 
was  right,  and  the  title  was  correct.  George  Washing- 
ton was  the  great  expander  of  England,  because  he  and 
his  associates  first  taught  England  with  drastic  power 
what  the  principles  and  policies  were  which  she  must 
observe  in  dealing  with  her  colonies,  if  she  expected  to 
retain  them,  if  she  expected  to  hold  her  empire  to- 
gether and  to  expand  it.  They  taught  England  that 
she  must  treat  her  colonies  with  justice ;  that  there  must 
be  an  end  of  oppression ;  that  there  must  be  no  taxation 
without  representation;  that  local  rights  must  be  as- 
sured ;  that  Englishmen  on  this  side  of  the  water  must 
have  every  right  which  Englishmen  had  at  home. 
England  learned  that  lesson,  and  because  she  learned 
it,  and  has  observed  it,  the  British  Empire  today  is 
strong.  Its  strength  comes  through  the  fact  that  every 
member — Canada,  Australia,  and  all  the  rest — ^knows 
that  they  have  simply  to  request  independence  to  get  it. 
Now  that  was  a  great  lesson  to  teach  and  to  learn ;  and 
upon  that  lesson  are  based  the  integrity  and  expansion 
of  the  British  Empire,  which  is  strong  because  all  its 
parts  are  held  to  the  mother  country  simply  by  the 
bonds  of  loyalty  and  love. 

What  was  our  influence  upon  Great  Britain  itself, 
the  mother  country?  I  think  most  of  us  misconceive 
the  very  character  of  the  American  Revolution.  We 
are  altogether  too  much  inclined,  and  we  teach  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools  erroneously — I  am  glad  to  say 
not  so  much  as' twenty  years  ago — ^to  conceive  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  altogether  as  a  struggle  between  a 
united  country  of  American  patriots  and  a  great  united 
country  on  the  other  side  of  despotic  and  tyrannical 
Englishmen.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  true,  either  on 
the  other  side  or  on  this  side.  The  peoples  on  both 
sides  were  in  civil  strife  from  beginning  to  end.  You 
know  how  it  was  in  this  country.  North  Carolina  was 
not  the  only  colony  torn  with  dissension  through  those 
years.  In  my  own  Massachusetts  the  wealthier  and  in 
some  respects  more  influential  class  were  on  the  side  of 
the  king  and  the  ministry.  They  regarded  the  Revolu- 
tion as  a  mistake  and  a  wrong;  and  rather  than  live 
under  the  new  government  thousands  of  them  went  off 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  often  that  Washington  and  Congress 
kept  their  little  army  together,  precisely  because  of  the 
prevalent  sympathy  with  the  British  cause  and  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement. 

How  was  it  on  the  other  side  ?  It  was  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  only  need  to  say  to  you 
to  have  you  recognize  it,  that  almost  every  great  Eng- 
lishman of  that  time — the  men  whom  after  the  century 
and  the  generation  England  and  we  alike  still  honor- 


was  on  our  side,  and  fighting  for  us  in  Parliament  while 
we  were  fighting  for  ourselves  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Tren- 
ton. Why,  the  whole  map  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially of  the  old  thirteen  States,  is  dotted  with  the 
names  which  are  the  persistent  memorials  of  our  grati- 
tude to  the  men  who  were  our  friends  at  that  time,  and 
whose  names  were  attached  to  towns,  many  of  which 
were  then  being  bom,  because  they  were  our  friends  and 
we  honored  them.  I  say  our  map  is  dotted  all  over 
with  towns  called  Chatham,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  Graf- 
ton, and  Foxboro,  and  Conway,  and  Barre,  and  Wilkes. 
In  Massachusetts  there  was  a  town  which  was  named 
Hutchinson,  if  I  remember,  after  the  royal  governor, 
and  they  turned  it  into  Barre.  They  had  a  struggle 
whether  to  call  it  Barre  or  Wilkes.  Finally  they  called 
it  Barre,  after  Col.  Isaac  Barre,  our  fervent  friend  in 
Parliament.  A  lot  of  the  people  wanted  to  call  it 
Wilkes,  for  John  Wilkes,  the  brilliant  English  journal- 
ist who  fought  on  our  side  with  his  pen  at  the  time. 
Down  in  Pennsylvania  they  had  the  same  kind  of  a 
struggle,  and  they  ended  their  struggle  by  putting  both 
names  together  and  calling  the  town  Wilkes-Barre. 

I  say  our  very  map  is  a  record  of  our  gratitude  to  the 
men  in  England  who  were  then  on  our  side.  You  re- 
member their  utterances;  we  were  brought  up  on  them 
as  boys — the  speeches  of  Burke  and  Chatham.  "I 
thank  God,"  said  the  great  Pitt  in  Parliament,  "that 
America  has  resisted.  If  she  fails,  if  she  falls,  the 
British  constitution  will  fall  with  her."  They  recog- 
nized that  our  cause  was  theirs ;  that  we  and  they  alike 
were  fighting  the  cause  of  English  liberalism,  English 
progress  and  democracy.  And  it  was  in  the  red  heat 
of  that  struggle  that  there  was  given  to  political  liberal- 
ism in  England  almost  the  greatest  impulse  which  it 
ever  received — an  impulse  which  has  gone  on  until  stu- 
dents of  politics  here  know  well  that  in  many  respects 
the  British  government  today  is  much  more  democratic 
than  our  own. 

AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

There  is  going  on  at  this  moment  a  great  war  in 
southeastern  Europe,  and  we  know  that  the  purpose  of 
that  war  has  been  to  thrust  Turkish  tyranny  finally  out 
of  Europe.  You  remember  the  mutter ings  of  the  strife 
began  four  years  ago,  in  1909;  and  you  remember  that 
the  storm  center  at  that  time  was  Bulgaria,  and  that  the 
demand  of  Bulgaria  was  that  her  formal  independence 
should  be  recognized — Turkey  having  maintained  a 
kind  of  suzerainty  up  to  that  time.  I  say  her  formal 
independence,  because  her  real  independence  had  been 
achieved  and  been  recognized  ss  far  back  as  1878,  I 
think  it  was,  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  after  the 
war  between  Turkey  and  Kussia.  Do  you  remember 
who  were  the  young  Bulgarian  statesmen  who  set  Bul- 
garia up  in  self-government,  who  her  first  prime  minis- 
ter was  and  some  of  his  chief  assistants?  Where  were 
they  educated  to  their  ideas  of  self-government  and 
liberal  politics?  Why,  they  were  educated  at  the  little 
American  college  at  Constantinople,  at  Robert  College, 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Bosphonis.  So  well  was 
that  known  that  when  the  great  ships  sailed  away  after 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  carrying  the  young  men  up 
through  the  Black  Sea  to  their  home  to  set  up  Bulgaria 
in  self-government — as  the  great  ships,  I  say,  passed 
the  little  American  college  on  the  hill,  every  one  dipped 
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its  flag,  and  every  one  with  its  great  guns  thundered  its 
salute  in. reverent  recognition  of  the  American  cradle 
of  Bulgarian  self-government. 

When  we  realize  what  has  come  from  that ;  when  we 
realize  that  out  of  Robert  College  there  have  been  going 
out,  and  are  still  going  out,  young  statesmen  to  make 
over  Bulgaria,  to  make  over  Servia,  to  leaven  Mace- 
donia and  to  affect  the  whole  Near  East— ^we  realize, 
then,  something  of  the  mighty  influence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  worid  power  through  American  ideas,  some- 
thing at  this  moment  of  concern  to  the  Balkan  States 
worth  taking  note  of. 

As  touching  the  Balkans  and  the  situation  at  Con- 
stantinople, I  wish  every  one  of  you  would  read  the 
book  by  our  American  Dr.  Bariion,  "Daybreak  in  Tur- 
key," which  shows  how,  not  only  Robert  College,  but 
the  American  college  at  Beirut,  and  a  dozen  smaller 
colleges,  have  played  so  great  a  part  in  influencing  the 
whole  Near  East  with  the  ideas  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson and  Franklin.  I  wish  you  would  read  also  that 
remarkable  book,  "Fifty  Years  in  Constantinople,"  by 
Dr.  Washburn,  the  president  so  long  of  Robert  College. 
I  wish  you  could  have  been,  as  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be,  at  the  International  Peace  Congress  at  London  in 
1908,  and  heard  that  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
statesman,  Ahmed  Riza,  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  "Young  Turks,"  who  from  that  time 
to  this  has  been  the  president  of  the  Turkish  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  not  through  any  fault  of  his  and  his  asso- 
ciates, with  their  splendid  ambitions  and  devotion,  that 
Turkey  is  in  the  miserable  plight  in  which  she  finds 
herself  today,  but  simply  becaufee  with  all  their  high 
purposes  they  have  not  been  able  to  carry  them  out 
against  the  accumulation  of  counteracting  influences. 
If  Ahmed  Riza  were  here  today  he  would  say  to  you 
that  the  obligation  of  the  "Young  Turk"  party,  the 
obligation  of  every  reformer  in  the  Near  East — of  all 
there  that  has  in  it  any  hope  and  prophecy  and  relish 
of  salvation — is  to  American  education  and  ideas  and 
influence. 

Ijook  at  this  wonderful  thing  that  in  this  last  year  of 
grace,  through  the  influence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power — primarily,  I  maintain,  through  that  in- 
fluence— ^Turkish  tyranny  has  been  finally  thrust  out  of 
Europe  (for  it  will  never  come  back)  and  a  federal 
republic  set  up  in  China  by  men  who  have  announced 
publicly  their  ambition  to  be  to  establish  in  China  a 
federal  republic  like  the  United  States  of  America. 
These  were  the  very  words  of  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the.  Chinese 
revolutionary  leader. 

AMERICAN  IDEAS  IN   JAPAN. 

During  the  last  two  generations  there  has  been  born 
into  the  world  a  new  and  mighty  fact.  The  name  of 
that  fact  is  Japan.  Two  generations  ago,  in  1853,  your 
fathers  here  in  Chicago  read  very  little  about  Japan  in 
their  newspapers.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
in  every  newspaper  today  read  very  much  about  Japan. 
No  man  would  venture  to  leave  Japan  out  of  any  list  of 
the  eight  great  world  powers.  What  happened  in  Japan 
in  1863?  Why,  something  American  happened.  An 
American  seaman.  Commodore  Perry,  with  his  ships, 
sailed  into  one  of  the  harbors  of  Japan,  and  as  a  result 
there  was  framed  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.     Thus  Japan  was  led  out  of  its  old  hermit- 


like condition,  its  isolation,  into  friendship  and  co- 
operation with  what  we  call  the  civilized  powers,  the 
western  world.  It  has  been  the  United  States  that  has 
exercised  upon  Japan  the  greatest  power.  Japan  sent 
here — of  course  she  sent  to  Europe  also — ^for  our  schol- 
ars to  come  over  and  take  positions  in  her  professors' 
chairs ;  she  sent  her  young  students  here  to  study  in  our 
colleges  and  universities;  and  a  great  Japanese  scholar 
has  recently  said  that  half  of  the  men  in  Japan  today 
who  are  makers  of  public  opinion,  in  statesmanship,  in 
scholarship,  in  the  great  influential  activities  of  public 
life,  are  men  who  have  somehow  felt  American  influ- 
ence. 

When  the  president  of  the  University  of  Kioto,  who 
was  also  the  president  of  the  Japanese  Academy,  was  in 
this  country  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  came  to  Boston, 
and  I  remember  a  speech  of  his  at  a  dinner  there.  The ' 
tribute  paid  by  this  eminent  Japanese  scholar  to  the 
United  States  and  her  influence  upon  Japan  would  have 
been  something  to  give  you  pride  in  that  kind  of  exer- 
cise of  world  power  of  which  a  country  may  indeed  be 
proud.  And  only  two  months  ago  we  had  in  Boston 
Dr.  Naruse,  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Women's  College, 
in  which  a  thousand  women  are  studying.  Dr.  Naruse, 
one  who  has  himself  felt  the  influences  of  American 
education,  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  American  influ- 
ences in  the  uplift  of  Japanese  women  and  in  Japanese 
education  altogether.  Why,  the  basis  of  the  agricultural 
college  in  Japan  was  outlined  by  the  first  president  of 
our  agricultural  college  in  Massachusetts. 

You  will  remember  that  in  1905,  only  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  the  bloodiest  and  costliest  war  of  modern 
times — Ihe  great  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  on  the 
plains  of  Manchuria  by  the  Pacific  Ocean— came  to  an 
end  in  Kittery  Navy  Yard,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  one 
of  the  most  amazing  romances  of  history.  It  is  a  wit- 
ness that  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  two  hemi- 
spheres, but  simply  one  round  world,  of  which  we  all 
are  parts.  I  say  that  war  in  Asia  came  to  an  end  upon 
the  New  England  coast.  How  did  it  come  to  an  end? 
It  came  to  an  end  through  American  initiative,  just  as 
it  ought  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  it  ever  began  at 
all,  by  half  a  dozen  Japanese,  among  whom  was  Count 
Komura,  sitting  down  on  one  side  of  a  table,  and  half 
a  dozen  men  with  Russian  names.  Count  Witte  and 
others,  sitting  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and 
during  the  long  summer  days,  for  a  month,  there  in  the 
building  in  the  navy  yard,  by  the  open  windows,  looking 
upon  the  pleasant  sea,  doing  some  sums  with  their  slates 
and  pencils.  And  these  men  found  that  the  sums  came 
out  very  badly;  that  the  whole  thing  looked  badly  for 
Japan  and  for  Russia,  and  that  the  war  ought  to  be 
stopped — and  it  was  stopped. 

Now,  who  were  those  Japanese  statesmen?  Where 
were  Count  Komura  and  his  chief  associates  in  that 
great  work  educated  for  their  great  task  and  respon- 
sibility? Why,  they  were  educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, in  Massachusetts.  And  who  was  the  most  influ- 
ential Japanese  statesmen  here  in  America  during  that 
anxious  summer?  Why,  it  was  Count  Kaneko.  And 
where  was  Count  Kaneko  educated  for  his  great  respon- 
sibility? Why,  also  at  Harvard  University.  And  where 
and  how  was  he  fitted  for  Harvard?  Why,  by  four 
years  of  study  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Now  those 
are  illustrious  examples,  but  they  are  only  a  few  of 
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scores  of  examples  which  might  be  given  of  the  immense 
influence  of  the  United  States  upon  Japan  in  providing 
her  with  her  training  and  her  leaders.  These  are  in- 
stances of  the  exercise  of  world  power  upon  Japan  by 
the  United  States. 

THE  AWAKENING  OP  CHINA. 

There  is,  at  this  moment,  being  born  into  the  world  a 
vastly  mightier  fact  than  the  fact  which  is  named  Japan. 
The  name  of  this  mighty  fact  is  China.  China  is 
waking  up,  and  the  waking  up  of  China  is  the  most 
momentous  thing  in  modern  history.  We  forget,  gen- 
tlemen, for  the  most  part  that  China  contains  one-quar- 
ter of  the  population  of  the  world ;  and  the  consensus  of 
tlie  competent  is  that  the  Chinese  are  a  people  of  greater 
resources,  of  greater  firmness,  of  greater  staying  power, 
of  greater  capacity  than  are  the  Japanese  people.  China 
is  going  to  advance  faster  in  the  next  fifty  years  than 
Japan  has  advanced  in  the  last  fifty,  and  that  advance 
will  mean  vastly  more  for  the  world.  And  in  that  ad- 
vance the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  has  been  and 
is  momentous.  Our  relations  with  China  are  happily 
all  friendly;  there  is  no  background  of  an  opium  war 
between  the  United  States  and  China.  There  is  no 
background  of  seizures  of  territory  such  as  have  marked 
the  history  of  Germany  and  France  in  China.  It  is  all 
friendship;  and  never  was  there  such  a  useful  exercise 
of  that  friendship  as  in  the  return  to  China  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  indemnity  which  we  assessed  upon  her  after 
the  Boxer  uprising.  You  will  remember  that  after  that 
uprising  all  the  nations  of  the  West  assessed  heavy  in- 
demnities upon  China  for  what  their  people  had  suf- 
fered. The  indemnity  which  our  Government  assessed 
was  twenty-five  million  dollars.  But  when  the  claims 
had  all  been  met,  when  the  American  bills  were  all  in 
and  settled,  it  proved  that  half  the  money  still  remained 
in  our  treasury — and  we  turned  it  back  to  China. 
"Common  honor,^^  you  say,  "common  honesty;  simply 
what  we  ought  to  have  done.*'  Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is 
true ;  but  I  wish  to  say  to  you  as  one  whose  business  it 
is  to  study  international  activities,  that  such  exhibitions 
of  common  honor  and  common  honesty  in  international 
dealings  have  not  been  so  common  up  to  date  that  they 
are  as  yet  a  drug  in  the  market,  so  that  when  a  con- 
spicuous illustration  occurs  it  is  not  worth  taking  note 
of.  I  have  not  read  of  any  return  of  indemnity  to 
China  by  Russia  or  Japan  or  Great  Britain  or  Prance  or 
(xermany.  I  cannot  say  that  there  have  not  been  any 
such  returns.  I  am  not  exactly  informed ;  I  am  not  the 
bookkeeper  of  those  nations,  nor  the  keeper  of  their 
conscience  or  their  purse.  I  have  not  heard  that  they 
have  returned  any  surplus  indemnity ;  and  we  know  that 
the  United  States  did  return  its  surplus  indemnity, 
about  twelve  million  dollars.  What  was  the  result? 
Never  was  there  a  more  conspicuous  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  What  did  China 
do?  China  said,  "Because  the  United  States  has  done 
this  generous  thing,  we  propose  to  devote  the  income  of 
this  twelve  million  dollars  to  maintaining  in  the  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  our  picked  young  men,  to 
study  the  literature  and  language  there,  to  study  the 
law  and  politics,  to  study  the  commerce  and  trade,  to 
study  the  industries  and  education,  and  come  back  here, 
with  their  acquired  wisdom,  every  onje  of  them  a  shuttle 
in  the- weaving  of  the  great  web  of  good  understanding 


and  good- will  between  the  great  Republic  of  the  West 
and  this  great  republic  which  we  are  trying  to  make  out 
of  China.*^  Now,  my  friends,  that  is  a  wonderful  thing 
(applause) — that  is  indeed  a  wonderful  thing.  And 
those  young  men  have  already  begun  to  come.  The 
stream  is  already  flowing,  in  addition  to  the  great  stream 
already  long  flowing  into  our  colleges  from  other  sources 
in  China ;  and  when  they  are  all  here  there  will  be  per- 
manently maintained  out  of  that  fund  in  our  American 
colleges  and  universities  four  hundred  Chinese  students, 
the  picked  young  men  of  China,  to  study  all  that  is  best 
here  and  to  carry  it  back  to  China,  which  so  deeply 
needs  it.  There  are  over  eight  hundred  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  our  American  colleges  and  universities  today — 
twice  as  many  as  in  all  the  universities  of  Europe.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  revolutionary  cabinet  of  Sun  Yat 
Sen  were  men  who  had  been  educated  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, largely  in  American  universities.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  the  present  government  of 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  are  men  fitted  in  universities  outside  of 
China,  largely  American  universities.  The  Chinese  rev- 
olution has  been  a  revolution  by  scholars;  and  those 
scholars  got  their  inspiration  and  their  self-governing 
ideas  in  high  measure  here  in  the  universities  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  speaking  last  night  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, in  Ann  Arbor,  and  I  dined  there  with  their  Cosmo- 
politan Club.  I  learned  to  my  surprise  that  there  are 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  sixty  Chinese  students — 
more  than  in  any  other  single  university — and  several 
of  those  men  are  supported  out  of  the  indemnity  fund. 
We  have  some  of  them  in  Massachusetts,  at  Harvard  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
I  wish  that  you  knew  these  men  as  well  as  it  has  become 
my  privilege  and  happiness  to  know  them.  Twice  re- 
cently we  have  had  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  them  in  our 
home;  and  could  you  talk  with  these  young  men,  could 
you  mark  their  beautiful  spirit,  their  gentle  manners, 
their  high-mindedness,  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  their 
public  spirit,  their  ambition  to  serve  China  and  carry 
over  there  all  that  is  best  in  the  United  States,  you  would 
realize  how  immense  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power  has  been  and  may  be  in  the  making 
over  of  China. 

I  say  I  know  of  nothing  in  human  history  more  im- 
pressive, more  momentous,  than  the  fact  that,  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  force  in  such  high  degree  of 
American  ideas,  the  Turkish  tyranny  should  be  thrust 
out  of  Europe,  and  a  federal  republic  be  set  up  in  China 
by  men  who  profess  as  their  highest  ambition  the  estab- 
lishment in  China  of  a  federal  republic  like  the  United 
States  of  America.  My  friends,  beside  this  the  talk  of 
the  United  States  becoming  a  world  power  because  it 
sunk  half  a  dozen  second-rate  Spanish  gunboats  a  dozen 
years  ago  is  so  trivial  that  it  makes  serious  and  sober 
Americans  blush  with  shame. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCOPE    OF    COSMOPOLITAN    CLUBS. 

I  spoke  of  having  dined  in  Ann  Arbor  last  night  with 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club.  I  don't  know  how  familiar 
many  of  you  are  here  with  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  move- 
ment in  American  universities.  It  is,  to  my  thinking, 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  movements  in  modern  educa- 
tion. That  movement  started  only  half  a  dozen  years 
ago  up  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.     It  spread  next 
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to  the  University  of  Michigan,  then  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity— and'  there  are  now  such  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  in 
thirty  American  imiversities.  The  largest  one  is  at 
Cornell,  a  club  of  250  members  already,  with  a  club- 
house of  its  own  costing  thirty  thousand  dollars,  dedi- 
cated last  year  by  a  noble  speech 'by  Andrew  D.  White, 
the  Nestor  of  the  great  international  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Now  what  are  these  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs  of  students  ?  They  are  clubs  made  up  two-thirds 
of  foreign  students  and  one-third  of  American  students. 
It  is  a  wonderful  witness  to  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  our  university  constituencies  that  we  can  have  clubs 
of  150  or  200  members  in  our  universities,  two-thirds 
of  them  foreign  students.  They  hold  regular  meet- 
ings— this  week  a  Japanese  meeting,  a  fortnight  ago  a 
German  meeting,  a  fortnight  hence  a  Chinese  meeting. 
These  young  people  coming  together  to  learn  of  the  cus- 
toms, songs,  and  sundry  usages  and  ideas  of  the  differ- 
ent nations,  are  leagued  together,  now  2,500  of  them  in 
our  American  universities,  to  promote  international 
good  xmderstanding  and  good  will.  They  publish  their 
monthly  magazine,  issued  up  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  ^hat  there  is  no  magazine  which' 
comes  to  my  desk  that  I  read  more  faithfully  than  that. 
I  read  it  every  month  from  beginning  to  end,  and  there 
is  nothing  bigger  with  hope  and  with  prophecy  than  this 
little  magazine  issued  by  the  Cosmopolitan  students,  the 
record  and  program  of  their  movement. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  have  reached  out  to  Europe 
and  affiliated  with  similar  organizations  there.  Two 
years  ago  one  of  the  splendid  Cornell  men  went  over 
to  Berlm  to  carry  on  his  higher  studies  in  physics  and 
electricity;  and  he  carried  with  him  his  Cosmopolitan 
Club  enthusiasm.  He  found  fifteen  hundred  foreign 
students  in  Berlin,  and  he  set  to  work  and  organized  a 
Cosmopolitan  Club  there.  When  I  was  in  Berlin  a  year 
ago  I  fbund  it  had  two  hundred  members.  I  went  to 
Leipsic,  which  was  my  own  German  university,  and 
there  was  another;  and  since  then  one  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Munich,  and  another  at  Gottingen,  and  another 
at  Heidelberg,  and  another  at  Bonn.  Already,  I  dare 
say,  a  thousand  German  students  are  leagued  in  this 
great  movement,  and  this  through  the  work  of  this 
young  American,  carrying  on  his  part  of  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  Last  spring  that 
devoted  young  American  scholar  started  out  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour,  going  to  Prague  and  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest, and  down  through  the  Balkan  States,  meeting 
little  groups  of  students  at  Belgrade,  Sofia,  and  Buka- 
rest,  and  founding  a  Cosmopolitan  Club  at  Robert  Col- 
lege. He  stirred  up  the  young  men  of  Athens,  inviting 
them  to  send  delegates  over  here  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Students,  which,  for  the  first  time,  meets 
this  year  in  America.  I  had  a  letter  only  a  fortnight 
ago  saying  that  already  they  have  in  sight  thirty  Ger- 
man students  who  are  coming  over  to  that  noteworthy 
gathering. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  pregnancy,  the  power  of  this 
movement  which  is  taking  hold  of  the  young  students 
of  the  world,  so  largely  through  American  influence, 
are  incalculable. 

But  the  greatest  Cosmopolitan  Club  in  the  world  is 
the  United  States  of  America  itself.  Never  since  time 
began  was  there  such  a  population  as  this  of  ours,  made 
up  of  all  races,  yet  all  pulling  together,  working  together 


in  hannony  in  the  main,  for  common  purposes  and  com- 
mon ends. 

HOW    THE   TIDINGS    OF  AMERICAN   FREEDOM   REACH    DIS- 
TANT LANDS. 

Having  spent  several  years  of  my  student  life  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany,  maintaining  always  close  touch 
with  both  countries  and  loving  both,  I  have  watched 
with  pain  and  sorrow  the  strain  between  those  countries 
in  the  last  six  or  eight^ years — I  am  glad  to  say  less  now 
than  it  was — ^and  I  have  felt  constrained  to  say  when 
my  English  friends  have  said  to  me,  *^f  the  worst 
should  ever  come  to  the  worst,  ^nd  there  should  be, 
which  God  forbid,  a  war  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, we  should  count  upon  you  over  in  the  Ujiited 
States  to  stand  by  the  mother  country*' — I  say  I  have 
felt  it  a  duty  to  reply,  "Do  you  know  what  the  mother 
country  of  the  United  States  is?*'  Speaking  of  the 
year  190G — and  I  suppose  the  proportions  have  not 
much  changed  since,  although  the  numbers  have  in- 
creased— but  speaking  of  1900,  we  had  some  twenty 
millions  of  people  of  English  blood,  eighteen  millions 
of  German  blood — very  little  difference — ^whole  States 
like  Wisconsin  three-quarters  of  whose  people  are  of 
German  blood,  great  cities  like  Milwaukee,  S\  T^ouis, 
and  I  think  your  own  Chicago,  predominantly  German ; 
we  have  fourteen  millions  of  Irish  and  Scotch  blood; 
half  as  many  Swedes  as  in  Sweden ;  half  as  many  Nor- 
wegians as  in  Xorway;  half  as  many  Danes  as  in  Den- 
mark; New  York  the  fourth  Italian  city  in  the  world 
with  500,000  Italians,  the  fifth  German  city  in  the 
world,  the  greatest  Jewish  city  ever  heard  of  in  human 
history — the  Jerusalem  of  Isaiah  and  John  the  Baptist 
was  not  in  it  with  New  York  city.  I  donH  know 
whether  you  realize  it,  but  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  Jews  in  the  United  States  are  in  the 
city  of  Greater  New  York — ^a  million  of  them.  New 
York,  you  see,  is  the  New  Jerusalem.  I  say,  out  of  this 
conglomerate  are  we  made.  And  the  greatest  influence 
of  all  has  not  been  these  spectacular  things  which  I  have 
hastily  run  over;  it  has  been  the  silent,  pervasive  influ- 
ence of  the  thousands  and  millions  of  letters  which  dur- 
ing the  last  two  generations  have  filled  the  mail  bags, 
going  to  the  old  homes  from  the  new  homes  here,  and 
falling  like  snowflakes  into  the  little  homes  and  the 
little  villages  beside  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  and  the 
Danube  and  the  Po,  telling  the  old  folks  at  home  of  a 
new  land,  where  there  are  free  schools,  and  free  churches, 
and  a  free  press,  and  free  assembly,  and  free  libraries, 
and  free  speech,  and  all  the  other  great  institutions 
which  make  up  this  free  country. 

My  friends,  talk  of  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power — this  has  been  the  thing  which  has 
been  leavening  the  world  and  sowing  everywhere  the 
seeds  of  that  democracy  which  we  believe  is  destined 
everywhere  to  triumph,  and  through  whose  triumph 
alone  universal  peace  will  come.  Because,  friends,  there 
will  never  be  universal  peace  in  this  world  until  there  is 
justice,  and  there  will  never  be  justice  in  the  world  until 
men  have  their  rights,  until  there'  is  self-government, 
until  there  is  some  approach  to  a  dominant  democracy. 

THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  great  peace  movement  had 
its  origin  here.  The  founders  of  this. republic,  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  were  the  most  illustrious 
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group  of  men  in  the  world  in  their  great  time^  who  stood 
for  the  substitution  of  the  system  of  law  for  the  system 
of  war  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The 
first  peace  society  in  human  history  was  the  Peace  Soci- 
ety of  New  York,  and  the  second  was  founded  in  my 
own  city  of  Boston,  both  of  them  not  a  century  ago,  in 
1815.  From  these  two  American  centers  the  great  peace 
movement  has  spread  around  the  world,  until  at  last 
we  have  come  to  the  day  of  Hague  conferences  made  up 
of  the  official  representatives  of  all  nations,  simply  seek- 
ing to  organize  the  family  of  nations  as  we  here  have 
organized  this  family  of  States.  This  is  not  simply  an 
American  claim ;  it  is  European  tribute  to  America.  I 
have  heard  it  repeatedly  from  German  and  French  and 
English  leaders  of  our  movement — that  all  that  the 
world  needs  for  international  organization  is  to  have 
just  such  an  application  to  world  affairs  of  the  three 
principles  of  interstate  free  trade,  an  interstate  supreme 
court,  and  an  interstate  federation,  as  we  have  instituted 
in  this  family  of  States  in  our  national  system. 

I  think  we  all  owe  a  great  debt  to  President  Taft  for 
his  splendid  effort  last  year  for  the  unreserved  treaties 
of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain  and  France  (ap- 
plause), an  effort  temporarily  checked.  But  it  is  for  us 
to  see  to  it  that  such  treaties  do  not  long  wait,  that  this 
country  continue  to  lead  the  world  as  it  has  led  in  the 
past  in  the  great  work  of  arbitration.  Ijet  us  see  also 
that  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  respected,  and  that  the 
machinery  for  settling  international  disputes  by  force 
is  made  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  great  increase 
of  the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  law 
and  by  justice.  lict  us  put  a  stop  to  the  big  navy  craze 
here  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  proper  place  for 
it  in  this  Kepublic.  Let  us  raise  public  opinion  against 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  men  in  Congress  to 
pass  the  militia  pay  bill — an  attempt  to  bring  the  whole 
militia  of  the  country  under  payment  from  the  national 
treasury,  making  our  militia  a  part  of  a  national  army. 
This  country  has  no  excuse  for  things  of  this  kind ;  they 
are  un-American,  undemocratic,  false  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  progress,  false  to  our  struggling  sister  nations. 
We  have  a  great  record  in  constructive  things,  and  we 
ought  to  lead  the  nations  in  the  reduction  of  the  tre- 
mendous armaments  which  are  exhausting  the  world. 

We  are  the  strongest  and  safest  of  nations;  never  so 
safe  as  today.  We  can  afford  great  experiments  and 
bold  policies.  The  principles  of  our  Federal  Republic 
are  the  principles  which  need  to  be  expanded  into  appli- 
cation to  international  affairs  to  give  us  the  kind  of 
organized  world  which  we  want.  Our  very  Constitution 
is  a  prophecy;  our  history  an  inspiration.  The  whole 
world  looks  to  us  for  leadership,  and  it  is  for  us  to  work 
ever  more  and  more  to  make  the  United  States  a  true 
prophecy  and  preparation  for  the  united  world. 


The  Work  of  the  New  York  Peace 

Society. 

By  William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 

Several  notable  addresses  have  been  heard  in  meet- 
ings of  the  New  York  Peace  Society  since  the  last  re- 
port was  made  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace.  Among 
them  all,  that  on  "The  Promotion  of  Peace  in  the 
Orient,^'  by  President  Emeritus  Charles  W!  Eliot,  per- 


haps deserves  principal  mention  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  with  which  he  dealt,  and  be- 
cause it  was  a  summing  up  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  him  in  his  trip  through  the  Orient,  undertaken  at 
the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  The  distinguished  lecturer 
was  able  to  put  in  a  few  propositions  the  gist  of  his  ob- 
servations, although  the  address  filled  an  evening  and 
delighted  the  twelve  hundred  people  who  had  gathered 
in  Carnegie  Hall  to  hear  him.  He  said  that  two  causes 
had  delayed  the  growth  of  peace  in  the  East — ^the  fact 
that  the  Oriental  mind  had  not  grasped  the  principles 
of  inductive  philosophy  which  had  contributed  so 
powerfuUy  to  the  progress  of  the  European  nations  in 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  and  had  not  arrived  at 
the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood.  He  condemned  the 
selfish  course  of  European  nations  in  their  earlier  deal- 
ings with  India  and  China,  but  commended  warmly  the 
later  work  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  the  "open- 
door'*  policy  of  John  Hay.  He  mentioned  several  fac- 
tors which  will  go  far  to  insure  peace  on  the  Pacific, 
one  of  them  being  the  dominance  of  the  ocean  jointly 
by  several  of  the  great  peace-loving  nations,  including 
Japan.  He  denied  that  any  one  nation  either  could  or 
ought  to  dominate  in  that  region,  and  said  that  the 
practice  by  all  of  them  of  the  Golden  Rule  (as  binding 
on  the  nation  as  on  the  individual)  was  the  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  problem,  and  the  only  solution.  The 
subject  of  the  address  will  be  dealt  with  at  an  early 
date  in  a  publication  by  the  Endowment.  The  Civic 
Forum  co-operated  with  the  Peace  Society  in  the 
meeting. 

A  second  address,  given  at  the  annual  meeting,  that 
was  of  great  timeliness  and  worth,  was  by  Mr.  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  of  the  Century  Magazine,  on  "The 
Exemption  of  Coastwise  Shipping:  Why  it  Should  Be 
Repealed.'*  It  is  being  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
this  society,  and  will  be  sent  to  newspapers  and  other 
sources  of  influence,  as  well  as  to  our  own  members  and 
to  the  peace  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Following  the  address,  strong  resolutions  against  break- 
ing treaty  faith  and  in  favor  of  repeal  or  arbitration 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Another  important  pronouncement  was  made  on  the 
same  occasion  by  the  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Car- 
negie, on  "The  Baseless  Fear  of  War."  It  has  been 
printed  in  full  in  the  Independent  for  February  13,  and 
widely  copied  and  commented  on  in  the  press  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  notable  for  its  assertion  of  the 
principles  that,  before  making  large  increases  to  our 
already  huge  armaments,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  advo- 
cates of  the  increase  to  show  what  nations  are  threaten- 
ing the  United  States;  that  the  civilian,  and  not  the 
military  man,  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  nation's  dan- 
ger and  needs,  and  that  the  axiom  in  business,  'TBeware 
the  expert,"  held  as  against  the  advice  to  arm  of  the 
military  men.  "  'Tis  their  vocation"  to  find  imaginary 
foes  and  to  discover  possible  invasions. 

The  Hon.  John  Barrett  also  spoke  in  an  interesting 
way  at  the  annual  meeting  on  "Pan-America  and 
Peace." 

The  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  addressed  three 
meetings. organized  by  us  in  December,, and  speeches  of 
importance  were  made  at  a  banquet  tendered  to  her  by 
the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  President  Nicholas  Murray 
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Butler,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer.  A  mass  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Opera  Hall  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  12,  was  reported 
in  the  February  Advocate. 

We  have  had  occasion  during  the  last  few  weeks  to 
pass  on  several  matters  of  policy.  Discussion  of  the 
field  which  we  ought  to  occupy  culminated  in  action  by 
the  society  looking  toward  the  revision  of  our  articles 
of  incorporation  so  as  to  define  our  principal  field  of 
activity  to  be  the  State  of  New  York.  Our  constitution 
already  marked  us  as  a  State  society.  The  platform 
has  been  rewritten  in  the  interest  of  brevity  and  clear- 
ness. It  lays  the  chief  emphasis  on  arbitration,  and  de- 
clares more  plainly,  what  has  always  been  understood, 
that  the  society  is  not  opposed  to  adequate  national  pro- 
tection. A  better  business  policy  has  been  put  into 
operation  by  the  adoption  of  a  carefully  drawn  budget 
which  had  first  been  guaranteed  by  the  finance  commit- 
tee. The  minimum  dues  of  active  members  have  been 
placed  at  five  dollars,  the  sum  generally  recognized  as 
the  lowest  on  which  a  society  in  this  city  can  carry  on 
its  activities.  The  class  of  associates  without  payment 
of  fee  is  continued,  with  the  object  of  enrolling  a  large 
body  of  adherents. 

The  contest  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Peace  Association,  for  which  this  society  makes 
itself  responsible,  will  be  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
March  14,  eight  or  nine  of  the  leading  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  participating.  A  lecture  on  mil- 
itarism by  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  the  English  poet  just  now 
so  much  in  the  public  eye,  will  be  offered  to  our  mem- 
bers and  friends  on  April  8.  Our  Year  Book  for  1911 
and  1912  will  be  issued  within  a  short  time. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  January  30  the  present 
officers  were  re-elected  and  a  few  additions  made  to  the 
vice-presidents  and  advisory  council.  The  usual  reports 
were  received,  and  will  be  published  in  the  Year  Book. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  George  W.  Kirch wey, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  are  mak- 
ing plans  for  a  memorial  in  New  York  city  to  the  late 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  in  which  his  many  friends  in  this  city 
will  be  invited  to  participate.  There  is  no  group  of 
men  and  women  by  whom  this  wise  and  devoted  leader 
will  be  more  missed  than  by  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Peace  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  vice-president. 


The  Chica8:o  Office. 

By  Charles  E.  Beals. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  executive  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Peace  Society  was  held  Wednesday  noon, 
February  5,  at  the  Union  Txiague  Club.  Vice-President 
Skinner  was  in  the  chair,  President  Goddard,  with  Mrs. 
Goddard,  being  absent  on  a  trip  to  Panama,  Jamaica, 
and  Cuba. 

The  society  again  will  provide  the  prizes  for  the  Illi- 
nois State  Oratorical  Contest  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Baker,  former  president,  has  been 
seriously  ill  with  pneumonia  at  Santa  Barbara,  Califor- 
nia, but  we  are  thankful  to  report  improvement  and  the 
probability  of  his  complete  recovery. 

Mr.  Sydney  Richmond  Taber  has  resigned  from  the 


executive  conmiittee  because  of  his  contemplated  re- 
moval to  Princeton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Taber  has  been  a  loyal, 
useful,  and  congenial  official,  and  we  are  sorry  indeed 
to  lose  him  from  our  comradeship. 

The  February  Hamiltoniany  the  organ  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Club  of  Chicago,  contained  a  resume  of  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Mead's  address  before  that  club  on  January  23.  Mr. 
Mead's  address  before  the  City  Club,  January  14,  on 
"The  United  States  as  a  World  Power,"  was  printed  in 
full  in  The  City  Club  Bulletin  of  February  3. 

In  Unityy  oi  January  30,  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
fired  hot  shot  at  the  Navy  League  petition.  In  the 
February  13  number  he  printed  Mrs.  Mead's  article  on 
"The  Militia  Pay  Bill,"  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  January  15.  President  David 
Starr  Jordan's  interesting  pacifist  articles  on  "What 
Shall  We  Say?"  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
paper.  Unity  also  published  the  resolutions  bearing 
upon  public  policy  which  the  local  peace  society  adopted 
at  its  annual  meeting. 

The  address  which  was  given  at  the  Second  National 
Peace  Congress  on  "Legal  Problems  Capable  of  Settle- 
ment by  Arbitration,"  by  Prof.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde, 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Peace  Society,  is  to  be  republished  as  one  of  the  quar- 
terly bulletins  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes. 

The  Worker's  Worlds  of  which  Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy, 
Socialist  candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois  in  the  recent 
election  and  a  member  of  our  executive  committee,  is 
the  editor,  in  its  February  7  issue  contained  a  column 
article  on  *The  Menace  of  Militarism,"  which  was  re- 
published from  The  Painter  and  Decorator, 

The  Peace  Secretary  addressed  the  Co-c^erative  Con- 
servation Congress,  held  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  on  "Conservation  of  Life  and  Property 
Through  the  Organization  of  World  Peace."  On  Feb- 
ruary 15  he.  lectured  before  the  Chicago  Political 
Equality  Ijeague,  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  on  "The  New 
Ideal  of  Soldiership."  On  Sunday,  February  23,  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  who  was  out  of  the 
city  on  his  annual  hegira  to  the  Southland,  the  secretary 
discoursed  on  "The  Measure  of  Greatness." 

The  local  office  is  endeavoring  to  co-operate  with  the 
St.  Ijouis  pacifists  in  behalf  of  the  coming  peace  con- 
gress. It  sent  a  case  of  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
National  Peace  Congress  to  St.  Louis,  to  assist  in  the 
organization  of  committees.  It  is  furnishing  to  the 
Chicago  press  items  concerning  the  congress  ^n  May. 

Prof.  Emory  K.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, addressed  the  City  Club  on  February  6,  adVo- 
cating,  for  purely  business  reasons,  the  repeal  of  the 
provision  which  exempts  coastwise  shipping  through  the 
Panama  Canal  from  paying  tolls. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Leach,  of  New  York,  the  new  secretary 
of  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  was  a  wel- 
come visitor  in  our  office  recently. 

A  new  peace  society  is  in  process  of  formation  at 
Northwestern  University. 

The  Illinois  State  Miners'  Convention,  at  Peoria,  on 
February  19,  adopted  a  resolution  providing  that  the 
82,000  miners  in  the  State  go  on  record  as  favoring  a 
general  strike  whenever  war  is  declared  either  by  or 
against  the  United  States.  This  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  one  of  the  local  unions,  backed  by  6,000  miners 
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in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  resolution  further  provides  that 
the  measure  be  sent  to  the  International  Mine  Workers* 
Convention,  with  a  request  that  that  body  take  similar 
action,  so  that,  in  case  of  the  breaking  out  of  war  be- 
tween any  nations,  there  may  be  called  a  universal  strike 
of  the  coal  miners  throughout  the  world.  The  Chicago 
peace  ofBce  sent  a  telegram  of  greetings  to  the  miners 
assembled  in  convention. 

30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


The  Peace  Centennial  Celebration  in 

Canada. 

The  Toronto  Daily  News  of  February  11  contains  the 
following  account  of  a  meeting  at  Ottawa  of  the  Cana- 
dian General  Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Centenary  of  Peace  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States : 

Proposals  for  commemoration  of  the  Canadian  Peace 
Centenary  were  discussed  today  at  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral committee  of  the  association  having  this  matter  in 
charge.  This  meeting,  held  in  the  Railway  Committee 
room  of  the  Senate,  was  attended  by  a  representative 
number  of  men,  distinguished  in  many  callings,  who 
have  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the  celebration  of  100 
years  of  peace  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Election  of  an  executive  committee  was  among  the 
items  of  business  when  the  general  committee  met  at 
11.30  this  morning. 

In  addition  to  this,  consideration  of  certain  specific 
proposals  with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
were  discussed. 

THE   CHIEF   SUGGESTIONS. 

Chief  among  these  were: 

Services  in  the  churches,  with  special  sermons  and 
other  methods  of  marking  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
occasion. 

Exchange  of  expressions  of  goodwill  by  the  govern- 
ments and  legislatures  of  the  several  countries. 

Five  minutes  of  silence  and  cessation  from  labor  all 
over  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

A  large  public  gathering  or  gatherings  of  an  inter- 
national character. 

A  mass  meeting  in  each  capital. 

Public  meetings  in  local  centers,  including  gatherings 
of  ^university  students  and  pupils  in  schools.  Several 
speakers  suggest  that  British  speakers  address  American 
meetings  and  American  speakers  address  British  meet- 
ings. 

Special  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ment and  the  completion  of  permanent  memorials. 

To  bring  to  Canada  for  the  commemoration  cere- 
monies representatives  of,  and  troops  belonging  to,  .the 
other  dominions  and  the  colonies  and  protectorates  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Municipal  corporations  to  telegraph  peace  messages 
to  the  federal  government  of  the  other  country. 

PERMANENT   MEMORIALS. 

Physical  memorials  proposed  are : 
Erection  of  two  monuments,  one  on  Canadian,  the 
other  on  American  soil. 


A  memorial  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  erected  by  a 
joint  commission. 

Erection  of  a  memorial  bridge  between  Buffalo  and 
Fort  Erie. 

Preservation  and  repair  of  battlefields,  forts,  and 
earthworks  connected  with  the  war. 

The  use  of  a  commemorative  name  for  streets, 
squares,  etc. 

The  issue  of  a  special  design  of  postage  stamp. 

The  striking  of  a  peace  medal  or  medals. 

TORONTO    MAN    LEADS    ALL. 

A  Toronto  man  has  had  the  honor  to  suggest  some- 
thing that  has  met  with  empire-wide  favor,  and  also  the 
approval  of  the  Washington  authorities.  Mr.  W.  Green- 
wood Brown,  of  Toronto,  proposed*  "Five  minutes  of 
simultaneous  silence  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.'*    Additionally  he  has  suggested : 

Encourage  every  municipal  corporation  of  the  one 
country  to  send  by  post  or  telegraph  a  peace  message  to 
the  federal  government  of  the  other. 

.A  mass  meeting  in  each  capital  and  in  other  cities, 
especially  along  the  border. 

A  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  with  appropriate  archi- 
tecture and  inscriptions,  the  work  to  be  done  under  a 
joint  commission. 

Brass  tablets  to  be  placed  in  all  municipal  buildings, 
including  the  higher  grade  of  schools,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion. 

The  two  governments  (American  and  Canadian)  to 
select  a  "joint  commission  in  sympathy  with  peace  and 
a  proper  understanding  as  conducive  thereto,  to  produce 
a  short,  honest  history  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  relation  to  England  and  each  other,  tracing  the  evo- 
lution of  government,  sympathetically  written,  but  void 
of  vain  glorification.'^  This  to  be  authorized  as  a  text- 
book. 

A  memorial  Peace  Sunday,  to  be  fixed  by  statute  as  a 
Permanent  Peace  Sunday. 

TAKE  AWAY  ARMED  SHIPS. 

Capt.  A.  T.  Wilgress,  of  Brockville,  suggests  the  re- 
moval by  the  United  States  of  armed  vessels  from  the 
Great  Lakes. 


The  Llndgren  Fund  Peace  Prizes. 

By  Charles  E.  Seals. 

At  the  banquet  which  concluded  the  Second  National 
Peace  Congress  in  Chicago,  1909,  announcement  was 
made  of  Mr.  John  Richard  Lindgren's  gift  of  $25,000 
to  Northwestern  University  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national peace  and  the  furtherance  of  interdenomina- 
tional harmony. 

The  following  extract  from  the  announcement  of  the 
committee  of  directors  will  be  of  interest : 

"On  November  5,  1912,  the  work  of  the  committee 
was  inaugurated  with  an  address  on  'International 
Peace'*  given  before  the  students  of  the  university  by  the 
Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner,  of  Vienna. 

"For  the  year  1913  the  committee  offers  prizes  for  a 
literary  contest  to  be  open  to  the  pupils  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  United  States.     The  subject  selected  for 

« 

♦This  same  proposition  was  made  last  year  by  Mr.  Root  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 
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the  essays  is  The  Reasonableness  of  the  Demand  for 
International  Peace/  Prizes  are  to  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  plan:  The  States  are  to  be 
divided  into  seven  groups,  and  in  each  group  there  are 
offered  three  prizes  of  thiri;y-five,  twenty,  and  ten  dol- 
lars, respectively,  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  best 
essays.  An  additional  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  to  be 
awarded  the  writer  whose  essay  is  given  first  place  in 
the  contest.  It  is  planned  also  to  publish  the  essays 
given  first  place  in  each  of  the  groups,  together  with  the 
names  of  all  winning  contestants. 

"The  States  are  grouped  as  follows : 

"1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York. 

"2.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Nori;h  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

"3.  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 

"4.  Michigan,   Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

'*5.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Texas. 

"6.  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nori:h  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado. 

"7.  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

"Not  more  than  one  essay  is  to  be  submitted  by  each 
school.  This  essay  is  to  be  read  before  the  high  school, 
if  possible,  on  Washington's  birthday,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  March  15,  1913.  Winners 
of  the  prizes  will  be  announced  by  June  1,  1913. 

"The  essays  should  contain  about  3,000  words,  and 
must  not  exceed  4,500  words.  They  should  be  written 
legibly — typewritten  if  possible — on  one  side  only  of 
paper,  8  x  10  inches,  with  a  margin  of  at  least  one  inch. 
They  should  be  mailed  as  a  flat  package.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  J.  A.  James, 
University  Hall,  Evanston,  Illinois." 

The  committee  of  direction  consists  of  Abram  W. 
Harris,  chairman,  president  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; John  R.  Lindgren,  Evanston,  111.;  Mrs.  John  R. 
Lindgren,  Evanston;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mabie,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  W.  A.  Peterson,  Chicago;  Prof.  P.  C.  Eiselen, 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston ;  Prof.  J.  A.  James, 
secretary,  Evanston. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  : 

In  considering  the  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  Panama 
Canal  act  exempting  our  coastwise  trade  from  tolls,  the 
entire  exemption  of  all  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of 
all  nations  has  been  almost  neglected.  This  is  the  only 
policy  which  will  enable  us  to  discharge  our  treaty  obli- 
gations with  perfect  justice  to  both  Great  Britain  and 
Colombia,  and  is,  moreover,  consistent  with  our  eco- 
nomic and  national  interests. 

The  faith  of  nations  has  been  sometimes  lightly  held, 
but  the  United  States  is  the  champion  of  international 
fairness  and  the  leading  advocate  of  peace.  We  cannot 
and  will  not,  therefore,  violate  our  Sacred  honor  by  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  our  own  citizens  or  commerce, 
which  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  forbids.  And  we  have 
agreed  not  to  collect  tolls  from  the  war  vessels  of  Co- 


lombia, which  will  be  discrimination  unless  we  exempt 
war  vessels  of  all  other  nations  as  well. 

Plainly  there  is  no  alternative  to  free  passage  for  all 
vessels  of  commerce  and  war.  This  will,  moreover,  tend 
to  encourage  our  foreign  shipping  equally  with  our 
coastwise  trade,  which  needs  less  assistance.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  act  empowers  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  prevent  the  use  of  the  canal  by  monopolies, 
and  so  tolls  need  not  be  charged  for  this  purpose.  Free 
passage  will  open  all  our  ports  to  the  world  and  reduce 
ocean  freights,  lowering  prices;  as  an  advertisement  of 
our  commerce  it  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  canal,  which  is  estimated 
to  be  less  than  $20,000,000  a  year — ^trivial  compared 
with  our  annual  appropriations  of  a  billion  dollars,  or 
with  our  export  trade  to  Great  Britain  ($536,591,730 
for  the  year  1910-1911). 

More  than  half  of  our  national  expenses  are  occa- 
sioned by  war.  And  if  we  are  to  break  our  treaty  con- 
tracts with  the  world,  we  must  be  prepared  for  war. 
The  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  an  increased 
navy  will  be  necessary,  though  our  treaties  must  again 
be  broken.  But  if  we  keep  our  pledges  there  will  be  no 
need  of  this,  for  our  generous  action  will  make  all  na- 
tions our  friends,  so  that  we  will  not  only  save  the  whole 
expense  of  protecting  the  canal,  very  likely  to  equal  its 
original  cost,  but  will  also  greatly  increase  our  business. 
A  similar  privilege  might  even  be  granted  to  us  in  the 
free  use  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

It  will  require  courage  for  us  to  do  this ;  but  we  have 
never  lacked  courage.  We  must  assume  that  other  na- 
tions will  accept  our  standard  of  honor  and  respect  our 
ri^ts  as  we  recognize  theirs.  And  in  this  step  we  shall 
lead  the  way  to  the  world  peace  for  which  the  centuries 
have  waited,  by  proving  that  sound  integrity  is  the  best 
foundation  for  good  will  and  business  success. 

G.  BouTON. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  February  15. 


The  Hero  of  Armag^eddon. 

By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Colonel  Boosevelt  is  reported  to  have  said  recently 
in  Boston,  ^T.{  you  teach  a  soldier  that  he  can  arbitrate 
a  slap  in  the  face,  he  won't  fight,  and,  likewise,  if  you 
teach  a  nation  that  it  can  arbitrate  a  matter  of  vital 
interest  to  itself,  it  wonH  fight.'*  This  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  speaker's  well-known  views  that  no  one 
questions  his  having  said  it  and  his  having  deplored 
the  truth  of  it,  for  he  likes  fighting,  and  by  no  means 
wants  it  abolished.  *T  know  my  countrymen;  they 
will  go  to  war  at  the  drop  of  the  hat  if  their  national 
honor  is  jeopardized  in  any  way,"  he  continued.  Let 
us  analyze  this  cheap  and  dangerous  talk,  which,  in  the 
ears  not  only  of  the  groundlings,  but,  alas!  of  many 
intelligent  men,  sounds  so  valiant  and  patriotic. 

Surely  Colonel  Roosevelt  does  not  wish  us  to  class 
him  with  the  Tillmans,  and,  being  a  man  who  won  the 
admiration  of  the  world  by  his  self-restraint  when  at- 
tacked by  an  assassin,  is  it  likely  that  if  slapped  in  the 
face  by  some  rowdy  he  would  so  demean  himself  as  to 
be  drawn  into  a  vulgar  street  brawl  were  the  case  his 
own?  The  ex-President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Nobel  prize  winner  can  scarcely  be  imagined  as  venting 
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a  childish  spleen  in  a  fisticuff  encounter  in  revenge  for 
an  insult.  Probably  he  himself,  like  any  other  gentle- 
man, would  do  nothing  more  than  pinion  his  assailant 
if  there  were  prospect  of  further  slaps  and  turn  him 
over  to  the  police  to  have  the  case  arbitrated  by  a  court 
and  the  ruffian  roundly  fined.  In  a  recent  instance  a 
gentleman  who  for  a  moment  forgot  himself  and  struck 
a  servant  was  fined  $500.  The  arbitration — that  is, 
the  adjudication  of  assaults  and  insults — is  precisely 
what  happens  every  day  in  our  courts,  and  any  soldier 
who  attempts  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  fol- 
lowing Colonel  Roosevelt's  suggestion,  like  any  one  else 
who  attempts  it,  runs  the  danger  of  paying  a  fine  along 
with  his  assailant.  In  case  of  an  insult  to  the  nation 
a  longer  time  for  reflection  elapses  before  action  of  any 
kind  is  possible  than  when  two  men  are  face  to  face; 
and  nations,  composed  of  people  accustomed  to  send  to 
court  all  difficulties  arising  between  each  other,  just  as 
ball  players  send  every  question  of  foul  play  to  the  um- 
pire on  the  ballground,  may  dispense  with  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  antiquated  talk  about  arbitrating  vital  in- 
terests, and  there  being  ^^only  one  way  to  keep  the 
peace'' — that  is,  to  keep  up  an  army  and  navy  to  the 
point  "that  there  will  be  no  temptation  on  the  part  of 
some  one  to  go  to  war  with  us."  (Considering  that  no 
nation  ever  yet  was  tempted  to  open  war  with  the 
United  States,  but  that  we  began  our  three  foreign 
wars  ourselves,  and  have  arbitrated  repeatedly  ques- 
tions of  vital  interest  and  honor,  this  "only  way"  must 
be  denied  by  persons  who  are  not  born  belligerents. 

Men  like  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  have  not  risen  to 
the  twentieth-century  spirit  in  this  matter,  however 
progressive  they  may  be  in  other  ways,  should  be  cate- 
chised and  made  to  tell  categorically  when  since  the 
War  of  1812  our  nation  has  ever  had  its  "national 
honor  jeopardized"  in  such  way  that,  as  in  the  Alabama 
claims,  the  difficulty  was  not  settled  honorably  without 
bloodshed.  In  this  very  address  under  discussion  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  said  that  he  believed  that  the  present 
dispute  with  Great  Britain  over  the  Panama  Canal 
tolls  should  be  arbitrated.  This  is  a  question  in  which 
the  outside  world  claims  that  Congress  has  acted  dis- 
honorably by  open  violation  of  treaty.  We  are  glad 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  willing  to  concede  tliis  much. 

Our  national  honor  was  never  jeopardized  except  by 
ourselves.  We  jeopardized  it  in  the  Mexican  war, 
which  General  (Jrant,  who  fought  iri  it,  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unjust  wars  ever  fought  by  a  strong 
people  against  a  weak  one.  Some  of  our  citizens  have 
jeopardized  our  honor  repeatedly.  A  nation  that  has 
five  times  as  many  murders  and  divorces  as  other  civil- 
ized nations;  that  tolerates  without  punishment  such 
lynchings  and  lawlessness  as  have  no  counterpart  in 
Christendom  except  in  Russia  or  Mexico  in  time  of  rev- 
olution; a  nation  in  which  Bleases  and  Beckers  and 
McNamaras  are  scarcely  more  than  a  nine-days  won- 
der, has  small  reason  to  bluster  abolit  fighting  those 
who  may  jeopardize  our  national  honor.  It  is  time  for 
this  cant  to  cease.  It  is  not  native  to  us ;  it  is  a  bor- 
rowed lingo.  It  has  increased  just  in  proportion  as 
our  navy  and  army  have  increased  in  size,  because  some 
excuse  must  be  manufactured  to  hoodwink  taxpayers 
into  enlarged  appropriations. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Cost  of  War. 

By  Arthur  L.  Weatherly. 

(From  the  Nebraska  State  Journal.) 

A  recent  letter  from  a  correspondent  expressed  sur- 
prise that  the  people  of  Nebraska  had  not  connected  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  military  purposes  with  the 
present  high  prices.  The  reason  that  this  is  true  is  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  brought  forcibly  to  our  attehtion 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  human  energy  in  the  prep- 
aration for  war. 

The  United  States  ha«s  paid  for  the  cost  and  loss  of 
war  in  the  last  thirty  years  $4,000,000,000.  Do  we 
realize  what  an  enormous  sum  a  billion  is?  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  there  have  been  but  a 
few  more  than  a  billion  minutes  that  have  passed  into 
history.  At  a  dollar  an  acre  one  could  purchase  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. On  the  entire  earth^s  surface  there  are  onlv 
about  a  billion  and  a  half  human  persons. 

If  our  present  rate  of  increase  in  our  military  ex- 
penditures continues,  we  will  spend  in  the  next  thirty 
years  $8,000,000,000  more,  making  the  enormous  total 
of  $12,000,000,000.  During  the  eight  years  succeeding 
the  Spanish  war,  the  increase  in  army  and  navy  has 
cost  the  American  people  $1,072,000,000,  or  360  per 
cent  increase,  which  exceeds  the  national  debt  by  $158,- 
000,000.  The  total  military  charge  for  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  world  was  in  1911  over  $2,263,000,000. 

The  cost  of  this  enormous  expenditure  is  paid  for  in 
taxation,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  consumer,  and  is  re- 
flected in  the  higher  price  of  all  the  necessities  of  life. 
Senator  Johnson  recently  said  that  we  were  practically 
a  billion-dollar  country — that  is,  if  not  now,  we  soon 
would  be  spending  for  all  purposes  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  is  ten  dollars 
for  every  person  in  the  country.  The  thing  which  as- 
tonishes the  uninformed  is  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
this  enormous  expenditure  goes  for  the  purpose  of  prep- 
aration for  war  and  payment  for  wars  of  the  past ;  and 
all  of  this  enormous  waste  is  because  of  what  Norman 
Angell  Lane,  in  his  significant  and  powerful  book,  has 
called  'Hhe  great  illusion.'*  He  shows  in  this  book  be- 
yond any  question  that  a  great  general  war  is  impossi- 
ble. The  great  bankers,  the  great  commercial  interests, 
and  all  organized  movements  of  working  people  have 
their  faces  set  against  war.  The  only  two  classes  who 
are  interested  in  war  are  those  who  directly  profit  by 
it — the  military  cliques  and  those  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing armaments.  The  commercial  and  industrial  and 
banking  relations  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
are  so  delicately  interwoven  that  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance caused  by  war  would  result  in  such  an  industrial 
panic  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  such  a 
war  if  begun. 

If  this  is  a  great  illusion,  as  I  sincerely  believe  it  is, 
is  it  not  time  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  of  this  great  Wcvst,  awake  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  burdening  ourselves  and  the  world  with  an  enor- 
mous weight  of  debt,  and  heaping  poverty  on  poverty 
to  no  good  purpose"? 

It  is  also  well  for  us  to  recognize  what  might  be  done 
with  some  of  this  money.  The  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington,  the  finest  library  building  in  the  world, 
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a  center  of  influence  for  righteousness  and  justice,  whose 
value  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms  of  dollars,  was  built 
for  a  little  over  half  the  cost  of  one  battleship,  and  is 
maintained  for  three-fourths  the  cost  of  keeping  a  bat- 
tleship afloat.  The  price  of  two  battleships  is  only  one 
million  dollars  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  making 
the  proposed  six-foot  channel  in  the  Mississippi  river 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river.  We 
could  build  fifty  manual  training  schools  and  equip 
them  with  necessary  tools  and  appliances  for  the  teach- 
ing of  75,000  young  people  each  year  with  the  cost  of 
one  battleship. 

The  increased  cost  of  the  navy  referred  to  above  is 
three  times  the  estimated  cost  of  replanting  50,000,000 
acres  of  denuded  lands  in  the  United  States.  That 
eight  years*  increase  was  $60  for  every  family  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  three  times  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  whole  irrigation  program  contemplated  within 
a  generation.  The  cost  of  one  battleship  would  build  a 
macadam  road  of  approved  construction  between  Chi- 
cago and  New  York. 

The  United  States  ship  North  Dakota  cost  $12,000,- 
000  and  $800,000  a  year  for  twenty  years'  upkee]). 
This  would  suffice  to  build  2,800  churches  at  $10,000 
each. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we,  here  in  Nebraska,  recognize 
the  facts,  and  do  our  part  in  arousing  public  sentiment 
to  a  recognition  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  this 
frightful  cost  for  the  preparation  for  war?  We  call  our- 
selves a  Christian  nation.  Many  of  us  profess  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  If  we  are,  can  we  let 
pass  wfthout  protest  the  spending  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  annual  income  for  preparation  for  killing 
our  fellow-men  ? 
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The  New  Cyneas  of  Smeric  Cruc6.  By  Thomas 
"Willing  Balch.  363  pages,  large  octavo,  hand- 
somely printed  on  fine  paper.  Philadelphia: 
Allen,  Lane  and  Scott. 

This  work  is  a  recast  and  great  enlargement  of  Mr. 
Balch^s  first  work  on  fimeric  Cruce,  which  was  published 
in  1900  (69  octavo  pages)  and  is  no  longer  in  print. 
In  an  introduction  of  30  pages  the  author  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  Nouveau  Cynee,  which  was  first  published 
in  1623,  of  the  two  copies  which  remain  of  the  first  and 
second  editions,  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  true  name  of 
the  author,  fimeric  Cruce,  and  also  the  few  facts  known 
about  him.  In  the  introduction,  Mr.  Balch  also  inter- 
prets the  meaning  of  Cruce's  work,  and  discusses  his 
plan  for  the  formation  of  an  International  Assembly  of 
Ambassadors  and  Princes  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
Europe.  This  plan  is  most  interesting  as  being  the  first 
attempt  to  devise  an  international  assembly  or  tribunal 
for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  among  nations.  Mr. 
Balch^s  treatment  of  the  subject  is  full,  instructive,  and 
most  interesting,  and  all  students  of  the  history  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  ought  to  have  the  work  within 
easy  reach.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  edition  of 
Balch's  work  is  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the  original  French 
text  of  the  Nouveau  Cynee,  accompanied  by  a  transla- 
tion into  English  directly  from  the  old  text.  Consider- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  old  French  and  the  imperfec- 


tions and  obscurities  of  the  text,  the  translation  is  prob- 
ably as  perfect  as  could  well  he  made,  and  puts  the 
Nouveau  Cyn6e  at  last  in  the  possession  of  all  English- 
speaking  international  scholars.  The  page  numbers  of 
the  old  text  are  noted  on  the  margin  of  the  French  re- 
print. No  library  of  international  arbitration  and 
peace  books  can  afford  to  be  without  this  scholarly  work.' 

The  Impeachment  of  President  Israels.  By  Prank 
Barkley  Copley.  124  pages.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$1.00.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

It  is  rare  that  so  much  sound  philosophy  and  good 
sense  are  packed  into  such  small  compass  as  in  this 
booklet.  David  Israels,  an  imaginary  President  of  the 
United  States,  makes  the  experiment  of  trying  to  put 
the  Golden  Rule  into  actual  effect  in  his  dealings  with 
other  countries.  A  crisis  arises  with  Germany.  The 
people  are  inflamed,  and  clamor  for  war.  President 
Israels  insists  that  Germany  shall  not  be  misinter- 
preted ;  expresses  his  conviction  that  she  will  do  what  is 
just  when  she  is  apprised  of  all  the  facts,  and  in  evi- 
dence of  his  faith  sends  the  United  States  fleet  away  on 
a  peace  mission  to  Turkey.  He  is  impeached  by  an 
angry  Congress,  and  as  a  result  of  the  strain  and  the 
effort  made  before  the  Senate  in  his  own  defense  he 
collapses,  and  finally  dies — ^but  saves  the  country  from 
war  with  Germany.  A  15-cent  edition  of  the  story 
ought  to  be  published  and  circulated  by  the  million. 

Between  Two  Thieves.  By  Richard  Dehan.  687 
pages.     New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

One  of  the  strong  peace  books  of  the  year,  though 
probably  historical  in  intent,  is  Richard  Dehan's  "Be- 
tween Two  Thieves.'* 

An  elaborately  developed  main  plot  gives  the  reader 
an  understanding  of  the  military  situation  in  France 
before  the  Crimean  War,  and  of  the  venomous  hatred 
of  Napoleon  III  toward  England.  Under  the  spur  of 
this  hatred  Napoleon  employs  Dunoisse,  a  brilliant 
young  military  officer,  to  perform  a  secret  service  for 
him.  The  young  man  is  sent  to  make  a  minute  sani- 
tary survey  of  that  part  of  eastern  Europe  likely  soon 
to  become  the  scene  of  war.  lie  is  also  empowered  to 
engage  all  sorts  of  military  supplies  on  the  ground,  and 
to  secure  solemn  oaths  from  the  Orientals  that  they  will 
on  no  condition  sell  supplies  or  give  shelter  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Thus,  when  the  Crimean  War  breaks  out,  France, 
using  her  sanitary  maps,  locates  camps  in  the  most 
salubrious  localities,  and  finds  stores  and  provisions 
ready  to  her  hand.  Her  ally,  England,  however,  forced 
to  depend  upon  provisions  from  home,  finds  herself 
robbed  from  another  quarter. 

Two  sub-plots,  recalling  Dickens  in  the  fine  detail 
with  which  they  are  drawn,  reveal  the  callous  greed  of 
the  English  army  contractor.  Leaky  ships,  tainted  pro- 
visions, moldy  hay,  and  short  weight  everywhere,  prove 
as  disastrous  to  the  English  as  do  the  Russian  guns. 

There  follows  a  strikingly  vivid  description  of  the 
war — in  all  its  horrors — a  description  which  in  itself  is 
a  plea  for  peace.  In  the  darkest  spots  moves  Florence 
Nightingale,  thinly  disguised  as  Ada  Murling,  shedding 
an  aureole  of  hope  about  the  picture.  For  love  of  her, 
and  in  penance  for  the  unconscious  wrong  he  did  her 
country,  Dunoisse,  though  wrecked  in  health,  spends 
the  remainder  of  his  life  and  his  vast  fortune  in  pro- 
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moting  a  society  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of  war.  Of 
course  the  character  of  Dunoisse  is  drawn  from  the 
founder  of  the  Red  Cross,  Henri  Dunant,  of  Switzer- 
land. 

World  Education.  By  W.  Scott.  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
The  author.  The  book  may  be  procured  from 
W.  B.  Clarke  and  Company,  Boston. 

This  book  of  123  pages  in  10  chapters  is  a  discussion 
of  the  favorable  conditions  for  a  world  campaign  for 
education.  The  author,  as  secretary  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Education  League,  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  whole  subject  of  international  educa- 
tion, government  promotion  of  education,  world  educa- 
tional statistics,  etc.  He  believes  thoroughly  that  edu- 
cation may  be  given  such  an  international  character  as 
to  promote  powerfully  the  unity  and  peace  of  the 
nations. 

The  Xew  Peace  Movement.  By  William  I.  Hull. 
Boston:  The  World  Peace  Foundation.  216  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

The  sixteen  addresses  which  Professor  Hull  has 
brought  together  in  this  work  have  been  delivered,  most 


Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

613  Colorado  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communis 
cate  directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  8t,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bartiett,  2824  Washington  Bonlevard,  Chicago. 

Charles  B.  Beals,  30  North  La  Salle  St,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Brldginan,  State  House,  Boston. 

B.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerln  Call,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Tmst  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Bcksteln,  20 A  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

John  F*  Hanson,  867  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  O.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Innl,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holdemess,  N.  H. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  29A  Beacon  St.  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  SO  Newbury  St,  Boston. 

Judge  Willinm  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  Tork. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bncknell  University,  Lewlsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Steniheim,  Greenville,  Miss. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprn^ie.  Newton.  Mass. 

Benjamin  F. Trueblood, Colorado  Building, Washington, P.O. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  P.,  31  Beacon  St,  Boston. 


of  them^  before  various  audiences  and  circulated  in 
pamphlet  form.  Their  collection  in  book  form  is  most 
timely.  Professor  Hull  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
instructive  of  present  writers  on  the  subject  of  peace^ 
and  students  of  the  movement  will  find  in  this  collection 
just  the  sort  of  information  and  argument  for  which 
they  are  looking.  Dr.  HulFs  earlier  work,  'The  Two 
Hague  Conferences,*^  is  the  best  general  treatise  in 
small  compass  on  the  woric  of  those  great  international 
gatherings. 

Pamphlets  Received. 

IxnrsTKiAL  Diseases.  American  I^abor  Legislation 
Heview  for  June,  1912,  131  East  23d  Street,  New 
York  Citv. 

EiNE  Friedexs-Beweoung  des  Ostens.  By  Emil  G. 
Hoflin,  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  International 
Peace  Bureau.    12  pages. 

The  Place  of  Connecticut  in  the  Peace  Movement. 
Hartford,  Connecticut:  The  Connecticut  Peace 
Society. 

Report  of  Public  Lectures.  By  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leip- 
ziger.    Xew  York  City :  Bureau  of  Education. 

Der  Beitrag  der  Christliciien  Kirchen  Zur  Inter- 
NATiONALEN  Verstandigung.  Dr.  Martin  Rade, 
Marburg,  A.  L.,  Germany.    20  pages.    Price  50  pf. 

CENTRAL- WEST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DBP08IT0RT  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

CHARLBS  B.  BBALS.  Director, 

80  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

JAMES  L.  TRYON,  Director, 

81  Beacon  Street,  Boeton,  Man. 

NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

BTATSB  OF  NBW  YORK  AND  NBW  JKB8BY 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Director, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

ROBERT  C.  ROOT,  Director, 

0.  T.  Johnaon  Bnilding,  Loe  Anitelea,  California. 

SO.  ATLANTIC  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

J«  J.  HALL,  Director, 

1^1  Empire.Bld(^.,  Atlfmta,  Geofgia, 
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Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

Ths  Pbaob  Soodbtt  of  Southkut  OAUvauriAt 

619  O.  T.  JolUQBoa  Building,  Lob  AngeleB,  Gal. 
Bey.  Artlrar  &  Phelpa^  D.  D.,  Prttldcut 
Bobert  a  Boot,  Bacrolary. 

Section:  The  BedUmOM  Peace  Society > 
William  O.  Allen,  President 
Mnk  a  H.  Ooyelle,  Secretary. 

The  Pbaob  Soodbtt  of  Nobthbbn  OiOJFOBiiiA,  Berkel^,  Gai 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Gatee,  Preeldent 
Bobert  O.  Boot,   Secretary-Treasorer. 

Thb  Utah  Peaob  Sooibtt,  Salt  Lake  Oity,  UtalL 
Qovemor  William  Spry,  President 
J.  M.  SJodabl,  Secretary. 

Thb  Nbw  Yobk  Itauan  Pbaob  Soanerr. 
Hon.  A.  Znoca,  Prealdent 
Gloyanl  Danlele,  SecreUry,  2016  First  Aye.,  N.  Y. 

Thb  GOIVNBOTICT7T  Pbaob  Soonerr,  Hartford,  Oonn. 
Wilbur  Flsk  Gordy,  President 
Bey.  B.  W.  Boundy,  Secretary. 

Thb  OiiByELAND  Pbaob  Sooibtt,  Oleyeland,  Ohla 
T.  S.  McWilUams,  D.  D.,  President 
D.  O.  Mathews,  Western  Beserye  Unly.,  Secretary. 

Thb  Buffalo  Pbaob  Sooibtt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  Williams,   Secretary. 

Statb  of  Washington  Pbagb  Sooibtt,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Bey.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Fish.  4706  Fourteenth  Aye.,  N.  B.,  Sec 

Thb  Chicago  Peacb  Sooibtt,  80  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 
Oharles  B.  Seals,  Secretsry. 

Thb  Mabtiand  Pbaob  SociBTr,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Eugene  Leyerlng,  President 
Andrew  B.  Wood,  Secretary. 

Thb  Massaohubettb  Pbaob  Soodbtt, 

81  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  B.  Oapen,  LL.  D.,  President 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Thb  Gbobgia  Pbaob  Sooibtt,  1201  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Dr.  Henry  0.  White,  President 
Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  Secretary. 

Thb  Obboon  Pbaob  Soodbtt,  Oregonlan  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Gleland,  President 
William  H.  Galyanl,  Secretary. 

Thb  PBNirsTLyANiA  Abbitbation  A2n>  Pbaob  Soodbtt, 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Thomas  Baebum  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Thb  Nbw  Yobk  Pbaob  Sooibtt,  607  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  President 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Short,  Bxecutlye  Secretary. 

Gbbman-A  If bbto a  w  Pbaob  Sooibtt,  Nbw  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Bmst  Blchard,  President,  12  West  108d  8t 
Helnrlch  Abeles,  SecreUry,  828  Bast  86th  8t 

Thb  Madhb  Pbaob  Sooibtt,  96  Exchange  Street  Portland. 
George  L.  Grosman,  President 
George  B.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

Thb  Nbw  Hampshibb  Pbaob  Soodbtt. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanoyer,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

Section:  The  Deny  Peece  Society,  Deny,  TH.M. 
Hon.  U  H.  PUlsbury,  President 
Bey.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  Nebraska  Pbaob  Soodbtt,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Hon.  Don  L.  Loye,  President 
Bey.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

Thb  Wabhinoton  (D.  G.)  Peace  Soodett. 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Woodrow,  President 

F.  Im  Siddons,  Secretary. 

Thb  Bhodb  Island  Pbaob  Soodbtt,  Proyldence,  B.  I. 
Charles  Slsson,  President 
Bobert  P.  Glfford,  Secretary. 

The  Abbitbation  and  Peace  Societt  of  Cincinnati, 

688  Consldine  Aye.,  Cincinnati,  Ohla 
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tions, and  The  Dnel  Between  France 
and  Germany:  Three  in  one  volnme. 
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Thb  Haoub  Pbaob  CoimEBBsroBB  or 
1899  AHD  1907.  By  James  Brown 
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Texts  of  thb  Pbace  Confebenobb  at 
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Thb  Arbiteb  in  Council.  A  Com- 
pendium of  Argument  and  Informa- 
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Thb  Bthios  of  Fobob.  By  H.  B.  War- 
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The  Human  Habtbst.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.     Cloth.    |1.00. 

International  Tribunals  :  A  collection 
of  the  Schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. Adds  a  long  list  of  instances 
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tral courts  and  commissions.  By  W. 
Evans  Darby,  LL.  D.  Cloth,  over  900 
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World  Obganization.  By  R.  L.  Bridg- 
man.    Price,  60  cts. 

The  New  Peace  Movement.  By  Wil- 
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International  Arbitration  and  Pbo- 
OEDUBB.  By  Robert  C.  Morris,  of  the 
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Thb  Nbweb  Ideals  of  Peace.  By  Jane 
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Thb  Two  Hague  CoNiKSkNCES.  By 
William  I.  Hull,  Professor  of  History 
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ferences. 

Thb  Futube  of  Wab.  By  John  de 
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work  on  **The  Future  of  War,"  con- 
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The  Federation  of  thb  World.  By 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  Third  edi- 
tion. Two  new  chapters.  227  pages. 
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A  LEAeuB  OF  Peace.  By  Andrew  Car- 
negie. The  Rectorial  Address  deliv- 
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of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  the 
17th  of  October,  1906.  47  pages. 
Price,  10  cts. 

Tolstoy  and  His  Message.  By  Ehnest 
Howard  Crosby.  Cloth.  Price,  00 
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The  Moral  Damage  of  Wab.  By  Rev. 
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Christian  Non-Resistance.  By  Adin 
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The  Origin  of  the  Red  Cboss.  Henri 
Dunant  Translated  from  the  French 
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The  Attltudeof  the  New  Administration. 

The  announcement  by  President  Wilson  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Bryan  of  the  attitude  of  the  new 
Administration  on  international  afTairs  has  caused 
no  surprise.  It  is  what  was  to  have  been  expected, 
in  \'iew  of  the  conspicuous  utterances  of  the  two  men 
in  former  years. 

Aeting  in  the  .ipirit  of  genuine  respect  for  other 
nations  and  their  rights  and  institutions,  of  cordial 
friendly  co-operation  with  them,  of  good-will  and 
brotherliness,  the  Administration  will,  we  are  confi- 
dent, do  everything  in  its  power  to  promote  the  fur- 
ther development  of  such  international  practices, 
customs,  and  institutions  aa  will  assure  permanent 
good  relations  and  peace,  prevent  strife  and  war, 
check  the  current  ruinous  rivalry  in  building  arma- 
ments, and  deliver,  with  as  litlle  delay  as  possible, 
the  people  from  the  heavy  and  rapidly  increasing 
burdens  of  the  "armed  peace." 

The  peace  party  of  the  country,  and  indeed  of  the 
world,  appreciates  intensely  the  attitude  which  the 


Administration  has  taken,  and  may  be  depended 
upon  to  support,  heart  and  soul,  the  most  advanced 
measures  which  it  may  be  possible  to  take  to  secure 
these  important  ends.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
will  take  time  and  much  deliberation  and  careful 
planning  to  bring  these  great  measures  to  even  par- 
tial realization,  but  the  Administration  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  true  friends  of  peace  throughout  the 
nation,  while  most  anxious  to  .see  something  done 
speedily,  will  he  duly  patient  and  sympathetic. 

The  task  which  lies  before  the  President  and  his 
colleagues  in  this  direction  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  inspiring,  and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult, 
with  which  an  Administration  has  ever  been  con- 
fronted. We  may  well  all  pray  tliat  special  divine 
light  and  wisdom  may  be  granted  them,  and,  above 
all,  the  unfaltering  courage  to  do  their  duty  as  God 
has  given  them  to  see  it. 


"Drunkenness  over  Armaments." 

The  foregoing  expression  has  been  used  by  a  Ger- 
man daily,  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  to  characterize 
the  new  access  of  military  delirium  in  Germany.  It 
is  none  too  strong,  and  applies  equally  well  to  all  of 
the  group  of  European  military  powers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  extreme  to  which  the  army 
and  navy  promoters,  either  in  government  or  out  of 
it,  are  not  ready  to  go  on  the  slightest  provocation — 
indeed,  without  any  provocation  at  all.  The  stu- 
pendous cost,  the  ultimate  relative  uselessness  of  the 
increases,  the  final  catastrophe  and  ruin  if  the  thing 
goes  on,  all  go  for  nothing  when  the  spasm  is  on. 
Everything  that  is  vital  in  the  notional  life  is  sacri- 
ficed without  hesitation,  that  the  military  and  naval 
defenses,  on  which  the  safety  of  the  country  is  as- 
sumed chiefly  to  depend,  may  be  kept  strong  enough 
to  meet  any  imagined  emergency. 

Such  spasms  of  fright  and  mad  rushes  to  increaF^ 
armaments  as  those  now  occurring  in  Europe  belong 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  .system  of  competitive  arma- 
ments. They  are  inevitable,  and  no  one  should  be 
surprised  when  they  come.  As  soon  as  one  power 
is  thrown  into  a  position  of  comparative  superiority, 
for  no  matter  what  reason,  shiver?  of  fear  run 
through  all  the  rest,  and  the  hammers  at  once  begin 
to  bang  in  the  navy  construction  yards  and  new  regi- 
ments are  summoned  (o  the  colors  in  other  countries. 
No_  delusion  can  be  greater  thnn  that  of  those  who 
believe,  if  they  do  believe,  that  assurance  of  security 
and  freedom  from  attack  and  disa.=ter  can  be  pro- 
cured on  the  lines  of  competing  armaments.  The 
natural  fmit  of  such  a  poHcy  is,  and  always  will  be, 
suspicion,   fear,  false  alarms,   and  pitiable  panics. 
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The  only  way  to  avoid  these  is  to  destroy  the  system 
of  competitive  armaments. 

The  causes  of  the  present  European  flurry  are  not 
altogether  clear ;  but  the  chief  factor  seems  to  be  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  success  of  the  Balkan  allies 
in  crushing  Turkey.  This  has  brought  the  Slav 
States  of  southeastern  Europe,  which  are  closely  con- 
nected with  Russia,  into  sudden  military  promi- 
nence, and  Germany,  whose  ambitions  in  regard  to 
that  territory  are  well  known,  has  taken  alarm  and 
decided  immediately  to  increase  her  great  army,  and 
is  considering  the  building  of  additional  fortifica- 
tions on  her  eastern  boundary  next  to  Russia.  Her 
military  program,  adopted  a  number  of  years  ago, 
runs  out  this  year.  She  has  decided,  therefore,  to 
enter  upon  a  new  program  of  army  enlargement 
which  will  add  an  additional  cost  of  $250,000,000 
the  first  year,  and  thereafter  at  least  $50,000,000  an- 
nually. Her  standing  armv  will  be  increased  from 
something  over  600,000  "men  to  oyer  800,000. 
France  has  at  once  responded  by  deciding  to  add 
nearly  200,000  men  to  her  standing  army,  with  a 
like  increase  in  the  budget,  and  by  increasing  the 
period  of  enlistment  of  her  soldiers  from  two  to  three 
years.  Russia,  of  course,  takes  a  similar  step,  and 
has  decided  to  add  three  army  corps  to  her  niilitary 
force,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  fol- 
lows. The  effect  on  England  has  been  almost  in- 
stantaneous. The  movement  for  universal  military 
service  is  being  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  en- 
ergy. The  naval  program  for  the  coming  year,  as 
introduced  by  the  government  on  March  13,  pro- 
vides for  five  battleships,  as  against  four  last  year, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  cruisers,  destroyers, 
etc.  The  total  budget  amounts  to  £46,309,300  (in 
round  numbers  about  $230,000,000).  This  is  the 
greatest  navy  budget  ever  laid  out  by  the  British 
governm«ent  in  time  of  peace.  The  increase  over 
last  year  is  about  fourteen  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars.  New  schemes  of  taxation  are  being  devised 
in  the  different  countries  by  which  the  huge  sums 
foi-  the  army  and  the  navy  may  be  raised. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  statesmen 
who  control  the  destinies  of  these  great  powers  can, 
with  apparent  coolness,  undertake  another  step  of 
this  kind  in  the  mad  rivalry  which  has  long  beer 
going  on  among  the  European  powers.  It  seems  as 
if  the  lowest  dictates  of  common  sense  w^ould  have 
caused  them  to  seize  the  occasion  for  holding  a 
European  conference  with  a  view  to  resisting  the 
growth  of  their  armaments  rather  than  to  heap  fur- 
ther burdens  upon  their  peoples. 

The  only  hopeful  factor  in  the  entire  situation  is 
the  prompt  and  energetic  protests  which  are  being 
made  against  this  new  building  program*.  The  Free 
Cfhurch  Council  of  Great  Britain,  representing  all 
the  Protestant  bodies  of  England  outside  of  the 
National  Church,  in  its  recent  meeting  at  New- 
castle, adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  protesting 
against  the  program  of  conscription  "which  would 
harness  the  nation  irrevocably  to  the  forces  that 
would  send  it  rattling  back  into  barbarism."  The 
action  of  the  council  is  supported  by  all  the  peace 
forces  in  England. 


In  France  a  stormy  scene  occurred  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  the  afternoon  of  March  6,  when 
the  bill  for  reintroducing  the  three-year  military 
service  instead  of  two  was  brought  forward.  The 
Socialist  party,  seconded  by  some  forty  Radicals,  de- 
clared that  the  new  budget  "was  insanity.''  The  up- 
roar became  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
president  of  the  chamber  to  restore  order.  The  War 
Minister  endeavored  in  vain  for  somie  time  to  read 
the  text  of  the  bill,  and  when  he  left  the  tribune  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  hurled  violent  language  at  him. 
The  opposition  to  this  new  measure  is  sure  to  develop 
rapidly  in  all  the  countries,  and  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  the  system  of  competitive  armaments,  which 
does  not  hesitate  to  suck  the  very  life-blood  out  of 
the  nation,  is  not  entering  rapidly  upon  its  last  stage. 
The  friends  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  in  all  other 
countries,  ought  promptly  to  seize  the  occasion  for 
declaring  anew  their  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
whole  system  of  "armed  peace"  and  the  motives  and 
policies  out  of  which  the  great  armaments  spring. 


^♦' 


The  5t.  Louis  Peace  Congress* 

The  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
St.  Louis  May  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  already  referred  to 
several  times  in  our  columns,  promises  to  be  a  most  sig- 
nificant gathering.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  that  city,  the  unique  significance  of  the  con- 
gress is  assured.  No  other  American  peace  congress  has 
had  such  an  initial  backing,  and  no  other  has  aroused  an 
interest  among  chambers  of  commerce  and  kindred  or- 
ganizations equal  to  that  already  awakened  by  this. 
Furthermore,  nearly  all  of  the  governments  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  are  to  be  represented,  Congressman 
Bartholdt,  president  of  the  Congress,  having  personally 
invited  the  official  representatives  of  the  twenty  other 
American  republics,  practically  all  of  whom  have  agreed 
to  attend.  A  number  of  Canadian  delegates  are  also 
sure  to  be  present.  While  President  Wilson  has  not  yet 
fully  decided  as  to  himself,  it  is  assured  that  either  he 
or  Secretary  Bryan  will  be  there.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
definitely  promised  that  he  will  deliver  an  address.  Our 
clipping  bureau  convinces  us  that  it  is  probably  true 
that  none  of  the  other  American  peace  congresses  has 
had  the  early  publicity  which  this  is  receiving. 

The  Advocate  of  Peace  has  always  watched  with 
great  interest  the  new  workers  for  international  peace 
invariably  brought  forth  by  these  gatherings.  They 
have  already  begun  to  appear  as  a  result  of  the  effort  in 
St.  Louis.  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  best  known  as 
United  States  Solicitor  General  under  the  Taft  admin- 
istration, is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Law.  Associated  with  him  is  the  Hon.  Fred- 
erick M.  Judson,  one  of  the  arbiters  in  the  recent  cele- 
brated railroad  case.  A.  Ross  Hill,  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  is  chairman  of  the  Education 
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Committee.  James  E.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  W.  B.  Stevens,  executive  secretary 
of  the  congress^  are  both  new  and  promising  men  in 
our  work.  Many  of  the  delegates  being  appointed  by 
the  various  governors,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  organi- 
zations are  fresh  and  promising  adherents  to  the  cause. 

If  Professor  Hudson,  chairman  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee, carries  out  his  present  plan,  the  program  in  gen- 
eral outline  will  consist  of  general  meetings  throughout 
the  forenoons  and  evenings.  Wednesday,  April  30,  as 
has  been  previously  noted,  is  the  day  of  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  dedication,  with  ten  Senators,  ^fifteen  Con- 
gressmen, many  governors,  and  other  distinguished 
persons  in  attendance.  The  congress  proper  opens 
Thursday  morning.  May  1.  Thursday  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  sectional  meetings  and  round-table  confer- 
ences, Friday  afternoon  will  be  given  over  to  sight- 
seeing and  a  garden  party  at  the  famous  Shaw  Gardens. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society  will 
be  held  Saturday  afternoon.  May  3 ;  the  banquet  of  the 
congress  to  be  held  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
Sunday,  May  4,  the  churches  will  offer  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, and  other  exercises  appropriate  to  the  closing 
of  such  a  gathering. 

The  significance  of  this  congress  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  to  be  held  in  a  city  most  strategically 
located  for  the  crystallization  of  peace  sentiment,  espe- 
cially throughout  the  great  Middle  West.  The  Missouri 
Peace  Society  will  add  greatly  to  its  membership  and 
influence.  The  peace  societies  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
will  be  strengthened.  New  peace  societies  will  be  organ- 
ized, and  the  essential  work  of  education  will  be  greatly 
extended  in  other  sections.  The  important  new  peace 
societies  of  our  country  have  been  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  such  peace  congresses.  The  change  in  public  opinion, 
away  from  indifference  or  hostility  to  the  movement  for 
international  peace,  has  been  greatly  helped  by  these 
congresses.  The  growth  of  a  friendlier  feeling  toward 
the  peace  societies  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  is  at- 
tributable in  no  small  degree  to  these  same  peace  con- 
gresses. The  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress,  we  re- 
peat, promises  to  be  of  unusual  importance  and  signif- 
icance. The  attendance  of  friends  of  the  cause  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  large. 


One  result  of  Norman  Angelas  work  in  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  the  organization  at  Cambridge  of  "The 
Cambridge  XTniversi^  War  and  Peace  Society,'*  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  investigate  the  economic  facts 
to  which  he  has  called  attention.  Similar  societies  have 
already  been  created  in  one  or  two  German  universi- 
ties, and  a  German  committee  is  offering  prizes  and 
scholarships  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The  hope 
is  expressed  that  chairs  of  international  statecraft  may 
be  founded  before  long  in  some  of  the  German  univer- 
sities. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 

Peace  Society. 

Official  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Eighty-fifth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society  will  be 
held  in  the  Odeon,  St.  Louis,  Saturday  afternoon.  May  3. 
The  hall  and  hour  of  meeting  will  be  announced  at  the 
Peace  Congress. 

Besides  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business — the 
presentation  of  the  reports  of  the  directors  and  treas- 
urer, the  election  of  oflBcers,  board  of  directors,  etc — ^a 
program  of  exercises  is  being  arranged  which  will  in- 
clude addresses  by  two  or  three  distinguished  speakers 
and  a  discussion  by  the  members  of  questions  connected 
with  the  organization  and  propaganda  work  of  the 
society  and  its  constituent  branches.  All  members  of 
the  society  and  its  constituent  branches  have  the  right 
to  attend  and  participate  in  the  proceedings.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Peace  Congress,  which  opens  on  the 
first  of  May,  will  bring  large  numbers  of  members  of 
the  Society  to  St.  Louis  and  that  the  annual  meeting, 
therefore,  will  be  unusually  well  attended.  It  is  a  most 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  peace  movement, 
and  the  members  of  the  society  are  urged  to  make  a 
special  effort  this  year  to  be  present  at  the  annvAl 
meeting. 

Benjamin  P.  Tbueblood,  Secretary. 


Eighteenth 
of  May. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  again  this  year  for  the  observance 
of  the  18th  of  May  as  Peace  Day  in 
the  schools.  As  the  day  falls  on  Sunday,  the  school 
exercises  will  mostly  take  place  on  Monday;  in  some 
instances,  probably  on  the  preceding  Friday.  The  Amer- 
ican School  Peace  League  (405  Marlborough  street, 
Boston)  is  especially  promoting  the  observance  of  the 
day,  but  the  peace  societies — ^the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association,  the  Peace  Department  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  II.,  the  Arbitration  and  Peace  Committee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women,  the  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches,  etc. — are  also  devoting  unusual  attention  to 
the  anniversary  this  year.  As  the  18th  of  May  falls  on 
Sunday,  special  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  ministers 
of  all  denominations  devote  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  day 
to  the  consideration  of  this  most  commanding  movement, 
and  we  are  assured  that  an  unusually  large  number  of 
them  will  do  so.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education 
(Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  commissioner),  which  published 
and  distributed  a  Peace  Day  bulletin  last  year  contain- 
ing material  for  preparation  of  programs  for  the  day,  is 
repeating  the  bulletin  again  this  spring.  Copies  of  it 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
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Washington,  D.  C.  The  price  last  spring  was  five  cents 
per  copy,  and  will  probably  not  be  over  ten  cents  this 
year,  including  postage.  Literature  suitable  for  the 
occasion  may  be  had  of  the  American  Peace  Society  at  a 
merely  nominal  rate.  Any  one  sending  fifteen  cents  in 
stamps  will  receive  in  return  a  well-assorted  package  of 
valuable  pamphlets  and  leaflets. 


Hague  Court 
Decision. 


The  arbitrators  selected  from  the 
Hague  Court  to  settle  the  controversy 
between  France  and  Italy,  because  of 
the  seizure  by  Italian  warships  during  the  war  in  Trip- 
oli of  two  French  steamers  plying  between  Marseilles 
and  Tunis,  announced  their  decision  early  last  month. 
The  members  of  the  court  chosen  for  the  arbitration 
were  Prof.  Louis  Eenault  of  France,  Prof.  Guido  Fusi- 
nato  of  the  Italian  State  Council,  Prof,  de  Taube  of 
the  Russian  State  Council,  Dr.  Kriege,  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Hjalmar 
Hammarskold,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Upsala  in 
Sweden — an  exceptionally  able,  experienced  body  of 
men.  The  two  steamers  were  seized  because  they  had  on 
board  an  aeroplane  and  members  of  the  Turkish  Red 
Crescent,  whom  the  Italians  thought  did  not  belong  to 
the  order,  but  were  surreptitiously  taking  in  the  aero- 
plane to  use  in  the  war.  The  French  government  com- 
plained of  the  seizure  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war 
regarding  neutrals.  Italy  promptly  released  the  ships 
and  asked  for  the  inference  of  the  question  to  the  Hague 
Court,  to  which  the  French  government  agreed.  The 
arbitrators  have  sustained  the  French  contention  and 
decreed  that  Italy  shall  pay  $400  as  damages.  The  case 
has  no  great  importance  in  itself,  but  it  bears  witness  to 
the  steady  power  of  the  Hague  Court  in  keeping  before 
the  world  that  there  is  a  civilized  and  rational  way  of 
disposing  of  controversies,  now  oflficially  recognized  by 
the  family  of  nations,  which  makes  war  henceforth  with- 
out excuse. 


The  Navy 
as  Insurance. 


In  a  very  strong  paper  on  "The 
Sixty-seven  Reasons  of  the  Navy 
League/'  published  as  a  pamphlet  by 
the  World  Peace  Foundation  (Boston),  Prof.  Edward 
B.  Krehbiel,  of  Stanford  University,  disposes  effectively 
of  the  League's  arguments  for  a  stronger  navy  drawn 
from  the  services  of  the  navy  in  teaching  eflBciency,  in 
stimulating  invention,  in  furnishing  employment  for 
workingmen,  in  doing  police  service,  and  protecting 
commerce  and  trade.  Our  friends  ought  to  get  and 
read  the  pamphlet  entire.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  arguments  of  the  big-navy  promoters  is  that  a 
powerful  navy  is  insurance  against  the  destruction  of 
our  commerce  and  trade.  Of  this  contention  Professor 
Krehbiel  savs: 


"As  to  insurance,  it  is  foolish  to  take  out  an  insurance 
policy  on  fireproof  structures.  And  as  far  as  the  navy 
claims  to  insure  or  protect  the  great  bulk  of  American 
property  and  commerce,  this  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done ;  for  great  parts  of  our  country  and  of  its  trade  are 
absolutely  secure  from  any  possible  invasion  or  foe. 
The  analogy  of  navy  protection  to  insurance  is  defect- 
ive in  another  respect:  for  in  ordinary  insurance  the 
man  who  receives  the  benefits  pays  the  premium, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  navy,  if  it  protects  com- 
merce at  all — ^as  it  certainly  does  not  in  time  of  peace — 
the  whole  country  pays  the  premium  for  the  benefit  of 
the  group  interested  in  foreign  trade.  One  is  also 
forced  to  question  the  character  of  insurance  which, 
without  increasing  security,  merely  becomes  more  ex- 
pensive every  time  the  premium  is  paid.  We  build  a 
dreadnought  or  two  under  the  impression  that  we  are 
making  our  commerce  securer;  hence  we  are  told  that 
our  contributions  are  like  premiums  on  insurance.  Our 
"possible  foe'*  does  likewise.  In  retaliation  we  increase 
our  premiums;  again  he  follows.  And  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. Yet  in  the-  end  our  commerce  is  not  one  whit 
safer  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Does  such  insur- 
ance insure?  Certainly  it  is  not  what  is  ordinarily 
meant  by  insurance.'^ 


Secretary  Qn  the  6th  of  March  the  new  See- 

^tate*  *   t  retary  of  State  made  public  the  follow- 

ing statement  of  his  views  in  regard 
to  the  position  and  duties  of  the  United  States  in  the 
movement  for  international  peace: 

I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  our  foreign  relations  or  of 
our  nation^s  position  in  relation  to  any  particular  nation 
or  question,  but  my  views  on  our  national  position  are 
expressed  in  the  closing  words  of  the  speech  which  I 
delivered  at  Indianapolis  August  8,  1900.  The  words 
to  which  I  refer  are  as  follows,  and  show  that  I  am  in 
hearty  accord  with  President  Wilson  in  his  desire  to 
promote   international  peace   and  good-will: 

"I  can  conceive  of  a  national  destiny  surpassing  the 
glories  of  the  present  and  past — ^a  destiny  which  meets 
the  responsibility  of  today  and  measures  up  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  Behold  a  Republic  resting  se- 
curely upon  the  foundation  stones  quarried  by  Revolu- 
tionary patriots  from  the  mountain  of  eternal  truth — a 
Republic  applying  in  practice  and  proclaiming  to  the 
world  the  self-evident  propositions  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  inalienable  rights ;  that  governments  are  instituted 
among  men  to  secure  these  rights  and  that  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

*^ehold  a  Republic  in  which  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty stimulates  all  to  earnest  endeavor  and  in  which  the 
law  restrains  every  hand  uplifted  for  a  neighbor's  in- 
jury— a  Republic  in  which  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign, 
but  in  which  no  one  cares  or  dares  to  wear  a  crown. 
Behold  a  Republic  standing  erect  while  Empires  all 
around  are  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own 
armaments — ^a  Republic  whose  flag  is  loved  while  other 
flags  are  only  feared. 

"Behold  a  Republic  increasing  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  strength,  and  in  influence,  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  civilization  and  hastening  the  coming  of  a  uni- 
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versal  brotherhood — a  Bepublic  which  shakes  thrones 
and  dissolves  aristocracies  by  its  silent  example  and 
gives  light  and  inspiration  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness. 
"Behold  a  Republic  gradually  but  surely  becoming 
the  supreme  moral  factor  in  the  world's  progress  and 
the  accepted  arbiter  of  the  world's  disputes — ^a  Republic 
whose  history,  like  the  path  of  the  just,  'is  as  the  shin- 
ing light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day/ '' 

Among:  the  Peace  Organizations. 

The  Canadian  Peace  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
1904,  has  recently  been  reorganized  and  put  into  shape 
to  do  much  better  work  than  it  has  ever  done  before. 
The  new  president  of  the  society  is  Prof.  T.  E.  Horn- 
ing, of  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  who  will  bring  to 
the  support  of  the  society  his  strong  influence  among 
the  students  of  the  university.  Professor  Homing  will 
attend  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference  at  the  mid- 
dle of  May. 

An  oratorical  contest  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Association  will  be  held  in  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Friday  evening,  April  4.  Representa- 
tives of  St.  John's  College,  Washington  College,  George- 
town University,  Loyola  College,  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University  will  pari;icipate.  The  Maryland  Peace  So- 
ciety gives  two  prizes— $76  for  the  best  and  $50  for  the 
second  best  oration. 

The  Commission  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  Berne,  Switzeriand,  the  14th 
of  March,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  next  International 
Peace  Congress,  to  formulate  the  program  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  Bureau,  etc.  The 
Commission  voted  to  issue  a  manifesto  protesting 
against  the  projected  increases  of  armaments  by  the 
European  powers. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February,  the  80th  birthday 
of  Felix  Moscheles,  president  of  the  International  Arbi- 
tration and  Peace  Association,  was  celebrated  by  his 
friends  at  his  home  in  Chelsea,  London.  Speaking  of 
the  strides  which  the  cause  of  peace  is  making,  he  said : 
"They  are  simply  immense.  Forty  years  ago  the  word 
peace  was  tabooed.  Xow  nobody  ever  makes  a  speech 
without  it.  Even  the  man  who  is  shouting  for  a  dozen 
dreadnaughts  a  year,  is  careful  to  say  that  it  is  all  for 
the  sake  of  international  amity  and  peace.  The  abo- 
lition of  frontiers  is  to  be  looked  for.  They  are  all 
artificial  barriers.  Fighting  about  religion  has  ceased 
and  tolerance  is  now  general.  International  peace  is 
much  nearer  than  people  imagine.  The  democracies 
are  saying,  'We  won^t  stand  it,*  and  the  plutocracies, 
^t  doesn't  pay.'  The  social  conscience  is  wide  awake, 
and  it  cannot  be  put  to  sleep  again.'* 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  which  has  recently  arranged  for  a  sub- 
committee on  peace  in  every  club,  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  has  issued  a  small  pamphlet,  to  be  sent  free 
on  application,  entitled  "Club  Women  and  the  Peace 
Movement."  This  recommends  books  and  pamphlets 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  needs  of  clubs,  and  also  sup- 
plies a  series  of  practical  suggestions  as  to  promoting 
information  on  peace  problems  in  church  and  school 
and   home   and   among   members   of   Congress.    The 


Foundation  offers  to  send,  on  application,  information 
as  to  prospective  or  pending  bills  before  Congress  which 
affect  international  peace.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  before  next  yeaPs  programs  are  completed  at  least 
one  session  of  each  club  be  set  aside  for  an  address  on 
this  subject.  From  among  the  list  of  speakers  in  nearly 
every  State  timely  application  ought  to  secure  a  good 
speaker  whenever  the  services  of  Mrs.  Duryea,  who 
represents  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  clubs.  Address  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, at  40  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  section  of  the  Northern  California  Peace  Society 
has  been  organized  at  the  San  Jos^  Normal  School  as 
a  result  of  a  visit  and  address  of  Robert  C.  Root,  direc- 
tor of  the  Pacific  Coast  Department  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  The  school  has  900  students.  A  purse 
of  $10  was  offered  by  W.  C.  Alden,  who  was  present, 
for  the  best  oration  on  peace  to  be  given  by  any  student 
of  the  normal  school  any  time  this  spring.  Mr.  Root 
also  offered  to  give  $6  for  the  second  best. 

At  its  annual  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of 
March,  the  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society  voted  to 
hold  at  Portsmouth,  on  Peace  Day,  the  18th  of  May,  a 
service  in  honor  of  William  Ladd,  the  founder  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  who  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
on  May  10,  1778.  President  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Society ;  W.  W.  Thayer,  of  Concord,  secretary,  and  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Tuck,  of  Concord,  treasurer.  The  Society 
has  had  a  successful  and  prosperous  year. 

The  death  is  announced  from  Italy  of  Count  Angelo 
de  Gubematis,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Italian 
pacifists  of  recent  years.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Stockholm  Peace  Congress  of  1910,  and  secured  from 
it  an  acceptance  of  the  invitation  presented  by  him  to 
hold  the  following  Congress  in  Rome.  The  prepara- 
tions for  this  Congress  were  well  advanced  by  Count 
Gubematis  and  his  friends,  but  on  account  of  the  out- 
break of  cholera  the  meeting  had  to  be  finally  given  up. 

The  Seabury  Peace  Prize  Essay  Contest,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  School  Peace  League,  which 
closed  March  1,  has  surpassed  this  year  all  the  previous 
contests  in  the  number  of  essays  handed  in.  This  con- 
test is  open  annually  to  seniors  in  normal  and  secondary 
schools  all  over  the  world.  The  European  essays  have 
not  yet  reached  this  country,  but  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  essays  from  this  country  and  one  from  Australia 
have  been  received.  Of  this  number,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  were  secondary  school  essays.  Twenty- 
nine  States  are  represented  this  year,  twenty-eight  hav- 
ing been  the  largest  representation  in  previous  years. 

The  judges  for  this  contest  are :  David  Starr  Jordan, 
President  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.;  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  city ;  Endicott  Peabody,  Headmaster  Groton 
School,  Groton,  Mass. ;  Miss  Edith  C.  Wescott,  Principal 
Western  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Charles  E. 
Chadsey,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Charles  T.  C.  Whitcomb,  Principal  High  School,  Brock- 
ton, Mass. ;  V.  L.  Roy,  President  State  Normal  School, 
Natchitoches,  La.;  Albert  J.  Roberts,  Principal  High 
School,  Helena,  Mont. ;  Henry  G.  Williams,  Dean  State 
Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio,  and  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Through  the  influence  of  the  New  York  department 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Albany  has  issued  a  letter  to  all  the  super- 
intendents of  the  State,  advising  them  to  have  the  18th 
of  May  celebrated  as  Peace  Day  in  all  of  the  schools, 
giving  one  hour  to  appropriate  exercises.  If  a  great 
State  like  New  York,  with  its  highly  centralized  sys- 
tem of  school  management,  can  take  such  an  advanced 
step,  the  workers  for  international  peace  may  be  sure 
that  the  other  States  will  not  be  slow  in  following  the 
example.  Indeed,  a  number  of  States  have  already 
done  so  in  previous  years. 

The  "Conciliation  Internationale"  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  Monday,  the  17th  of  March,  at  the  Hotel  des 
Societes  Savantes,  28  rue  Serpente,  Paris.  The  Presi- 
dent, Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  gave  an  account 
of  his  extended  trip  last  year  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  program  included  reports  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  German  International  Conciliation  at  Hei- 
delberg, and  a  discussion  of  the  Italo-Turkish  and  the 
Balkan  wars. 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  Before  Congress  adjourned,  the  4th  of  March, 
Hon.  Eichard  Bartholdt,  president  of  the  United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group,  succeeded  in  getting 
through,  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  for  this  year,  and  also  one  for  $20,000 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  do  its  part  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  new  Hague  Palace  of  Peace.  Our 
Government  has  been  very  dilatory  in  doing  its  share 
in  this  work,  though  it  has  had  assigned  to  it,  for  stat- 
uary, the  most  conspicuous  place  of  all  in  the  palace, 
viz.,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  stairway.  The  gifts 
of  practically  all  the  other  governments  are  already  in 
place.  Much  unfavorable  comment  has  been  made 
abroad  on  our  Government's  delay.  But  we  shall  be 
with  them  at  the  finish. 

.  .  .  Norman  Angell,  author  of  'T'he  Great  Illusion,'* 
has  been  invited  to  lecture  before  various  German  uni- 
versities. His  itinerary  includes  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  Kiel,  Jena,  Bonn,  Munich,  Leipsic, 
Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  Marburg,  and  Gottingen.  The 
object  of  his  visit  is  to  urge  upon  educators  and  stu- 
dents the  necessity  of  a  closer  study  of  the  general 
problem  of  the  relations  of  nations.  One  German  uni- 
versity organization  has  arranged  to  send  an  open  letter 
from  Mr.  Angell  to  50,000  German  students  dealing 
with  the  general  financial  and  industrial  development 
of  the  last  thirty  years. 

.  .  .  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  ex-Ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople and  member  of  the  Hague  Court,  sailed  with 
Mrs.  Straus  from  New  York  on  Itfarch  11  for  a  tour  in 
Italy  and  Algiers.  Mr.  Straus  will  attend  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague  this  summer. 

...  On  March  14,  Secretary  Bryan  and  Ambassador 
Jusserand  exchanged  ratifications  of  the  convention  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  February  for  the  extension  of 
the  arbitration  treaty  of  1908  between  France  and  the 
United  States  for  another  period  of  five  years.  This 
was  Mr.  Bryan's  first  participation  in  treaty-making. 


.  .  .  The  Chicago  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Harrison  to  arrange  for  Chicago's 
part  in  the  celebration  of  the  hundred  years  of  peace, 
has  organized  by  electing  the  mayor  as  honorary  chair- 
man, Cyrus  H.  McCormick  chairman.  Dr.  A.  W.  Harris 
vice-chairman,  Charles  L.  Butchinson  treasurer,  and 
K.  Norris  secretary.  Leroy  Goddard,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Peace  Society,  has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  committee  has  extended  an 
invitation  to  Earl  Grey  to  visit  Chicago  in  May  and 
make  an  address  in  one  of  the  large  halls. 

...  In  opening  the  third  session  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, on  March  10,  King  George  devoted  his  speech 
chiefiy  to  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the  powers 
to  bring  the  Balkan  war  to  an  end.  He  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  the  powers  might  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  as  they  were  all  anxious  to  prevent  the  hostilities 
from  spreading,  and  had  come  to  an  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple on  matters  of  the  greatest  importance. 


-♦•♦- 


President  Wilson's  Attitude  Toward 

Latin -America. 

On  the  11th  of  March  President  Wilson  made  public 
the  following  statement  of  hia  proposed  policy  toward 
the  Central  and  South  American  republics: 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  administration  will  be 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  deserve  the  confidence 
of  our  sister  republics  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  to  promote  in  every  proper  and  honorable  way  the 
interests  which  are  common  to  the  peoples  of  the  two 
continents.  I  earnestly  desire  the  most  cordial  under- 
standing and  co-operation  between  the  peoples  and  lead- 
ers of  America,  and,  therefore,  deem  it  my  duty  to  make 
this  brief  statement. 

Co-operation  is  possible  only  when  supported  at  every 
turn  by  the  orderly  processes  of  just  government  based 
upon  law,  not  upon  arbitrary  or  irregular  force.  We 
hold,  as  T  am  sure  all  thoxightful  leaders  of  republican 
government  everywhere  hold,  that  just  government  rests 
alwavs  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  freedom  without  order  based  upon  law  and 
upon  the  public  conscience  and  approval.  We  shall  look 
to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of  mutual  intercourse, 
respect,  and  helpfulness  between  our  sister  republics  and 
ourselves.  We  shall  lend  our  infiuence  of  every  kind  to 
the  realization  of  these  principles  in  fact  and  practice, 
knowing  that  disorder,  personal  intrigue,  and  defiance 
of  constitutional  rights  weaken  and  discredit  govern- 
ment, and  injure  none  so  much  as  the  people  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  their  common  life  and  their 
common  affairs  so  tainted  and  disturbed.  We  can  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  seek  to  seize  the  power  of 
government  to  advance  their  own  personal  interests  or 
ambition.  We  are  the  friends  of  peace,  but  we  know 
that  there  can  be  no  lasting  or  stable  peace  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. As  friends,  therefore,  we  shall  prefer  those 
who  act  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  honor,  who  prot,ect 
private  rights,  and  respect  the  restraints  of  constitu- 
tional provision.  Mutual  respect  seems  to  us  the  indis- 
pensable foundation  of  friendship  between  States,  as 
between  individuals. 

The  ITnited  States  has  nothing  to  seek  in  Central  and 
South  America  except  the  lasting  intere^  of  the  peo- 
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pies  of  the  two  continents,  the  security  of  governments 
intended  for  the  people  and  for  no  special  group  or  in- 
terest, and  the  development  of  personal  and  trade  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  continents  which  shall  redound 
to  the  profit  and  advantage  of  both,  and  interfere  with 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  neither. 

From  these  principles  may  be  read  so  much  of  the 
future  policy  of  this  Government  as  it  is  necessary  now 
to  forecast ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  these  principles,  I  may, 
I  hope,  be  permitted,  with  as  much  confidence  as  earn- 
estness, to  extend  to  the  governments  of  all  the  repub- 
lics of  America  the  hand  of  genuine  disinterested  friend- 
ship, and  to  pledge  my  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  my 
colleagues  to  every  enterprise  of  peace  and  amity  that  a 
fortunate  future  mav  disclose. 


'•  — 


An  Event  of  Enormous  Importance. 

The  following  letter  of  the  late  Ambassador  Whitelaw 
Eeid  in  regard  to  the  British-American  Peace  Centen- 
ary will  be  read  with  deep  interest  at  the  present  time : 

DoBCHESTER  HousB^  Pakk  Lane,  W.,  December  6, 1912. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Donald:  I  am  finding  once  more 
this  week  that  there  is  never  a  convenient  moment  for 
being  ill. 

But  nothing  has  troubled  me  so  much  since  the  break- 
down, three  or  four  weeks  ago,  that  followed  my  over- 
work in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  as  to  learn  now 
that  the  physicians  will  not  consent  to  my  attending 
the  public  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  to  help  inaugu- 
rate your  movement  for  celebrating  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  peace  between  our  two  countries.  I  espe- 
cially wish  to  be  present  because  I  regard  this  as  an 
event  of  enormous  importance,  and  think  that  a  failure 
to  give  it  such  a  celebration  as  should  challenge  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  world  would  be  a  crime.  You  may 
have  possibly  noticed  that  at  our  last  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  by  the  American  Society  in  London  T  took 
the  opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  forward  as  promi- 
nently as  I  could.  I  recall  also  our  frequent  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  am  now  greatly  pleased  not 
only  with  your  activity  in  the  matter,  but  with  the  ad- 
mirable results  of  vour  work.  T  have  read  the  leaflets, 
"The  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Peace  amon?  En^lish- 
speakinsr  Peoples,*'  'The  Centenarv  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,'*  and  'The  Peace  of  the  Canadian  Frontier/' 
with  firreat  interest,  and  I  cons^ratulate  you  heartily  on 
the  skill  with  which  these  subjects  are  presented. 

If  I  dared  to  promise  to  be  present  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  meetins:,  I  would,  and  if  by  the  time  it  comes  I 
can  escape  so  far  from  the  thraldom  of  the  physicians, 
I  surelv  shall  be.  Meantime  I  hope  the  work  is  in  as 
forward  and  promising  a  state  in  my  country  as  here. 
I  am  sure  the  Centenarv  could  not  have  come  at  a  mo- 
ment more  helpful  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

With  thanks  and  all  good  wishes,  believe  me,  dear 
Mr.  Donald, 

Sincerely  yours,  Whitelaw  Rbid. 


St.  Louis  expects  every  pacifist  to  do  his  duty  and 
attend  the  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress  the  first 
three  days  of  May, 


The  Baseless  Fear  of  War. 

By  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Reprinted  from  The  Independent,  of  February  18,  1913. 

OflBcials  under  the  present  administration  have  re- 
cently become  prominent  in  surprising  efforts  to  in- 
crease our  naval  and  military  forces,  the  latest  and  most 
startling  being  Colonel  GoethaPs  estimate  of  no  less 
than  25,000  soldiers  as  necessary  to  guard  the  Pananaa 
Canal,  strongly  fortified  against  naval  assault  as  it  is. 
Under  present  conditions  no  sensible  man  would  object 
to  adequate  protection  of  our  whole  country  by  the  army 
and  navy;  but  surely  this  is  madness. 

The  pending  demand  is  for  three  battleships  this  ses- 
sion; but  General  Wood  tells  us  that  the  canal,  once 
opened,  is  to  require  more  battleships  than  hitherto, 
diflEering  in  this  from  the  President,  who  has  assured 
us  that  only  one  battleship  per  year  would  be  required 
after  the  canal  was  opened,  because  our  fleet  could  then 
be  transferred  either  to  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  as  re- 
quired, thus  doubling  its  eflRciency. 

Mr.  Eoosevelt  holds  "that  there  is  but  one  way  to 
maintain  international  peace — that  is,  by  keeping  our 
army  and  navy  in  such  a  state  of  preparation  that  there 
will  be  no  temptation  on  the  part  of  some  one  else  to 
go  to  war  with  us.  "Some  one  else*'  is  indefinite  in- 
deed. Our  Republic  has  no  one  who  wishes  to  go  to 
war  with  her  today,  and  has  not  in  our  day  had  one 
desirous  of  doing  so,  although  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when 
President,  was  once  strongly  frightened.  He  had  pro- 
claimed his  policy  to  be  one  battleship  a  year,  not  to 
increase  the  present  navy,  but  only  to  maintain  its  eflS- 
ciency;  but  he  applied  for  four  warships  next  session 
of  Congress.  The  dreaded  foe  has  not  yet  appeared. 
His  fears  were  groundless.  It  is  stated  that  we,  remote 
as  we  are  from  danger,  are  now  spending  about  70  per 
cent  of  our  total  expenditures  upon  army  and  navy,  in- 
cluding pensions,  while  Britain,  in  the  very  center  of 
the  only  strong  military  and  naval  powers,  spends  only 
43  per  cent  of  hers  on  army  and  navy,  which  seems  in- 
credible.    It  is  high  time  we  should  look  into  this. 

No  one  ventures  to  name  the  nations  or  nation  that 
has  the  faintest  idea  of  quarreling  with  us,  nor  have  we 
any  idea  of  quarreling  with  any.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  show  our  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  present 
happy  relations  with  all  and  cease  expanding  either 
army  or  navy. 

Our  military  and  naval  officials  fight  imaginary  foes 
when  they  think  of  possible  invasions  of  enemies.  The 
Republic,  having  no  designs  of  territorial  acquisition 
nor  powerful  neighbors,  has  no  enemies  to  fear.  It  is  the 
reverse  with  European  lands,  joined  together,  each 
armed  against  the  other  as  probable  invaders.  We  ex- 
pect those  of  our  military  and  naval  circles  to  dwell  in 
their  dreams  upon  possible  attacks,  devising  counter- 
measures  of  attack  and  defense — ^"  'Tis  their  vocation.'^ 
But  to  any  proposal  of  increased  army  or  navy  we  hope 
our  President-elect^s  response  will  be — ^'Tray  tell  us 
first  against  what  enemy  you  need  this  further  protec- 
tion. Name  the  power  or  powers,  and  tell  us  what 
object  they  can  have  for  attacking  us,  how  they  can 
benefit  therefrom — what  end  in  view.*'  There  are  to- 
day only  two  navies  greater  than  our  own,  those  of 
Britain  and  Germany.  We  rank  third.  Does  any  sen- 
sible man,  naval  and  military  oflBcers  excepted,  fear  way 
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between  the  two  parts  of  our  speaking  race?  Is  not 
this  unthinkable?  As  we  have  outgrown  the  duel,  so 
have  we  outgrown  homicidal  war.  English-speaking 
men  are  never  again  to  assail  each  other.  That  day 
has  past.  Has  there  ever  been  danger  of  war  between 
Germanv  and  ourselves,  members  of  the  same  Teutonic 
race?  Never  has  it  been  even  imagined.  America, 
Britain,  and  Germanv  in  China  marched  their  united 
forces  under  a  German  general  to  Peking,  and  so  will 
these  three  powers  some  day  unite  again  when  danger 
requires.  We  are  all  of  the  same  Teutonic  blood,  and 
united  could  insure  world  peace.  The  fourth  naval 
power  is  our  ally  of  the  Revolution,  the  sister  republic 
of  France.  Could  even  an  American  admiral  or  com- 
manding general  succeed  in  believing  that  war  was  pos- 
sible between  the  two  republics?  This  would  be  found 
beyond  even  the  wildest  flights  of  his  vivid  imagination. 
The  Taft  treaty  submitting  all  questions  to  arbitration 
was  signed  by  three  of  these  powers — Britain,  France, 
and  ourselves — Germany,  through  her  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  by  order  of  his  government,  assuring  us 
of  her  desire  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty. 

This  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
These  powers,  once  united  for  peace  through  arbitra- 
tion, intimating  to  any  civilized  powers  threatening  to 
break  world  peace  that  such  action  would  not  be  favor- 
ably considered,  and  asking  that  their  policy  of  peace- 
ful arbitration  be  adopted  instead,  would  not,  could  not, 
pass  unheeded,  and  peace  would  be  preserved,  and  the 
foulest  blot  upon  civilization  would  thus  have  been 
erased.  The  treaty  failed  unexpectedly  to  get  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate ;  but  let  the  peace- 
makers be  of  good  cheer.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
the  incoming  administration  is  to  renew  the  effort  and 
succeed.  There  can  be  no  such  word  as  fail  in  a  cause 
so  noble. 

Let  Wood,  Mahan,  Goethals,  and  others,  admittedly 
the  right  men  in  the  right  places — indeed,  rarely 
equalled — give  us  one  good  reason  why  any  nation 
should  desire  war  with  us.  When  they  do  this  to  the 
country's  satisfaction  we  should  listen,  but  not  till  then. 
To  name  our  probable  invaders  and  describe  their  means 
of  invading  us  would  banish  all  ground  for  anxiety. 
Think  of  a  European  power  having  to  transport  an 
army  and  its  supplies  across  the  Atlantic  to  attack  us, 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  question  why  and  with  what 
object.  Thanks  to  our  Constitution,  if  we  must  repel 
invasion  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  a  civilian 
commander-in-chief  in  the  President,  and  not  a  pro- 
fessional theorist,  incapable  of  judging  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy.  Here  we  are  reminded  of  an  axiom  in 
business,  ^'Beware  the  expert,*'  especially  those  whose 
lifework  is  dreaming  of  wars  which  seldom  or  never 
happen.  Our  naval  and  military  officials  must  dream 
of  wars,  since  most  of  them  never  even  see  one.  They 
resemble  our  warships,  few  of  which  ever  fire  a  hostile 
shot,  but  parade  around  the  world  showing  their  guns 
as  peacocks  display  their  feathers,  always  ornamental, 
but  seldom  useful.  Lincoln,  with  a  Stanton,  a  Grant, 
a  Sherman,  is  the  ideal — not  one  of  whom  but  came 
direct  from  civil  life  to  defend  his  country.  It  would 
possibly  be  our  best  policy  to  invite  our  invaders  to 
land ;  guide  them  into  the  interior  as  far  as  they  would 


go— getting  in  they  would  find  easy,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  question  how  they  would  get  out  it  would  be 
another  story,  surrounded  as  they  would  be  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  sharpshooters  from  every  quarter  of  the 
compass. 

Our  Republic,  soon  to  number  100,000,000  of  free 
and  independent  citizens,  our  men,  old  and  young, 
ready  with  their  rifles  to  do  or  die  for  their  country  if 
attacked — surely  every  man,  even  the  narrow  profes- 
sional soldier  in  his  sane  moments,  must  realize  that 
no  such  hair-brained  madness  as  invasion  will  ever  be 
attempted.  Our  harbors  could  easily  be  torpedoed  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  prepare  and  arrive. 

Men  who  refused  today  to  walk  abread  without  light- 
ning-rods down  their  backs  with  a  ground  connection, 
because  men  have  been  struck  with  lightning,  would  be 
the  counterparts  of  those  who  fear  invasion,  the  first 
risk,  however,  being  much  greater  than  the  second. 

Insurance  companies  would  make  huge  profits  by 
selling  even  at  a  dollar  a  head  life  policies  against  in- 
vasion— all  would  be  clear  gain,  less  cost  of  printing. 
Falstaffs  foes,  both  in  ''Buckram'*  and  in  '^Kendall 
Green,'*  were  scarcely  less  imaginary  than  the  fears 
which  apparently  surround  and  appal  most  of  our  pres- 
ent professionals,  able  men  as  these  are  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  Not  one  of  the  three  additional  war- 
ships demanded  this  year,  if  built,  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity ever  fire  a  shot  against  a  foe,  but  will  nist  into  use- 
lessness — forty-five  millions  of  dollars  needlessly  squan- 
dered. What  a  waste  of  capital  that  could  be  put  to 
useful  ends  in  improving  for  the  masses  the  conditions 
of  life.  There  is  to  be  an  end  of  this  folly  some  day. 
A  man's  profession  is  his  hobby;  therefore,  if  generals 
are  to  decide  how  many  soldiers  we  are  to  maintain, 
and  admirals  how  many  fifteen-million  dollar  battle- 
ships we  are  to  build  to  rust  away,  farewell  to  common 
sense,  for  there  are  no  extremes  to  which  men's  hobbies 
may  not  lead  them. 

True,  few,  if  any,  of  our  officers  of  today  have  ever 
seen  war,  and,  thank  God,  fewer  still  are  ever  to  see  it ; 
but  the  professional  hobby  takes  root  early  and  grows 
apace.  The  writer  believes  that  the  President-elect  will 
prove  a  man  of  sound  judgment ;  that  his  first  care  will 
be  to  guard  our  country  from  present  obvious  dangers, 
while  consigning  imaginary  dangers  of  the  future  to 
the  future  they  belong  to — ^that  future  in  which  so  many 
of  our  imaginary  troubles  vanish.  A  story  told  the 
writer  in  his  youth  has  been  and  is  still  fruitful.  Con- 
doling with  an  old  man  upon  his  numerous  misfortunes, 
the  reply  came,  'True,  I  have  had  many  grievous  ills 
to  bear,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
worst  of  them  never  happened."  So  with  our  Republic. 
She  bears  a  charmed  life,  and  all  works  for  her  good. 
Would  that  her  officials  of  today  had  proper  confidence 
in  her  future  and  more  faith  in  her  star.  She  has  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world,  nor  need  she  have.  The  rulers 
have  no  cause  of  complaint  against  her.  The  masses 
of  the  people  in  all  civilized  lands  see  in  her  the  stand- 
ard to  which  they  fondly  hope  to  attain,  and  they  love 
her.  Hence  an  army  and  navy,  maintained  at  present 
standard,  are  ample,  and  more  than  ample.  We  have 
no  enemies;  all  nations  are  our  friends,  and  we  are 
friends  of  all. 
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What  the  Schools  Can  Do  for  Peace. 

By  Charles  L.  Coon,  President  of  the  North  Carolina 

School  Peace  League. 

Address  delivered  March  1  at  the  Convention  at  Raleigh,  held 
for  the  organization  of  a  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society. 

One  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  life  is  the 
memory  of  a  country  preacher  repeating,  with  great 
solemnity,  the  words,  'Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,*'  while 
the  congregation  as  solemnly  responded,  'Tjord,  incline 
our  hearts  to  keep  this  la;w/* 

I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  have  the 
vague  feeling  that  the  destruction  of  life  in  the  wars 
which  filled  many  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  and  much 
of  my  school  history  books  was  murder  pure  and  sim- 
ple. As  the  years  passed,  I  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  what  was  once  a  vague  surmise  was  true  in 
fact,  and  I  now  know  that  war  is  not  only  murder,  but 
that  it  has  been  the  greatest  curse  of  the  ages,  and  is 
contrary  to  everything  for  which  real  Christianity 
stands.  My  present  feeling  as  to  war  may  be  sumpied 
up  as  follows:  "I  refuse  to  kill  your  father.  I  refuse 
to  slay  your  mother's  son.  I  refuse  to  plunge  a  bayonet 
into  the  breast  of  your  sister's  brother.  I  refuse  to 
slaughter  your  sweetheart's  lover.  I  refuse  to  murder 
your  wife's  husbanci.  I  refuse  to  butcher  your  little 
child's  father.  I  refuse  to  wet  the  earth  with  blood 
and  blind  kind  eyes  with  tears.  I  refuse  to  assassinate 
vou,  and  then  hide  my  stained  fists  in  the  folds  of  any 
flag."* 

.  And  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  called  a  mollycoddle 
and.  a  weakling.  I  am  not  worried  by  the  apologists 
for  war,  who  say  that  it  is  a  kind  of  sacrament;  that  it 
profits  both  victor  and  vanquished;  that  it  is  an  abso- 
lute good,  because  it  is  human  nature  at  its  highest 
dynamic;  that  its  horrors  are  cheap  compared  with  a 
dreary  world  of  clerks  and  scheming  traders,  of  women 
teachers  and  coeducation,  of  associated  charities  and 
labor  unions,  of  woman  suffrage  and  the  whole  round  of 
ioane  problem  novel  literature.  But,  notwithstanding, 
I  am  not  afraid  that  the  virile  virtues  of  courage,  tenac- 
ity, obedience,  and  self-sacrifice  will  disappear  from 
the  earth  if  we  abolish  war.  I  remember  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  all  those  virtues,  and  gained  the  imperish- 
able title  of  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  know  that  'Var  has  had  its  heroes  and  its  vic- 
tories. Slowly,  but  very  surely,  they  are  fading  into 
the  region  of  legend  and  of  history.  But  the  courage 
and  strength,  the  nobility  and  gallantry  that  the  race 
has  evolved  through  the  centuries  of  struggle  have  been 
turned  toward  another  goal,  more  useful  to  mankind 
and  no  less  soul-inspiring.  Those  of  the  army  of  think- 
ers and  the  inventors,  the  explorers  and  the  scientists, 
are  as  truly  the  soldiers  of  their  country,  the  heroes  of 
humanity,  as  ever  marched  on  Lucknow  or  guarded 
Thermopyte.  Whether  they  carry  the  wires  of  civili- 
zation into  the  forests  of  the  north,  or,  bending  over 
desks  in  city  oflBces,  transmute  statistics  and  documents 
into  new  code^  of  life;  whether  they  stand  hour  after 
hour  over  their  test  tubes  in  polished  laboratories  or 
face  slow  starvation  in  the  bleak,  blue  uplands  of  the 
frozen  south,  they  are  the  modem  heroes,  the  leaders, 
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and  the  real  warriors  of  today.  They  follow  one  ideal, 
serve  one  country;  they  all  alike  lay  down  their  lives 
unquestioningly  and  gladly,  if  that  is  the  lot  befalling 
them  in  their  search  for  the  grail  of  truth."* 

This  view  of  things  would  be  called  sentimental  by 
some.  But  every  sensible  person  knows  that  the  fatal- 
istic view  of  the  necessity  of  war  and  of  its  function  in 
human  progress  is  sheer  nonsense.  We  know  that  war 
is  due  to  definite  human  motives,  just  as  any  other  en- 
terprise. Surely  when  we  see  whole  nations  of  men 
turned  into  armies;  when  the  science  of  destruction 
contests  eflficiency  with  the  sciences  of  production ;  when 
the  so-called  Christian  nations  are  spending  more  in 
preparation  for  war  than  they  are  for  the  administra- 
tion of  all  the  usual  functions  of  government,  the  whole 
idea  of  war  becomes  absurd  and  monstrous  from  the 
purely  practical  standpoint.  The  vision  of  Isaiah  has 
become  good  common  business  sense.  This  dream, 
then,  of  the  sages  of  every  nation  surely  cannot  be 
against  the  enduring  virtues  on  which  States  and  na- 
tions are  founded,  against  the  virtues  of  intrepid  con- 
duct, contempt  for  ease,  surrender  of  private  interest, 
obedience  to  ideals. 

But  what  can  the  schools  do  to  hasten  the  time  when 
men  shall  learn  war  no  more? 

First,  the  schools  can  teach  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
of  humility,  kindness,  generosity,  obedience,  peace,  loy- 
alty, contentment,  perseverance,  honesty,  service,  self- 
control,  friendliness,  justice,  good-will,  co-operation,  un- 
selfishness, and  the  like,  through  the  proper  use  of  the' 
school  subjects  of  study.  The  geography  and  the  his- 
tory lessons  ought  to  cause  our  pupils  to  see  the  human- 
ity and  the  value  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  their  dependence  upon  each  other.  Teachers,  when 
they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  small  amount  of 
knowledge  which  their  pupils  possess  after  the  most 
careful  teaching,  are  prone  to  say  that  it  is  not  the 
highest  purpose  of  the  schools  to  impart  knowledge,  but 
that  the  real  function  of  the  school  is  to  mold  charac- 
ter. The  attitude  of  mind  which  it  is  necessary  for 
men  to  have  in  order  that  they  may  abolish  war,  can 
come  only  when  the  schools  so  realize  their  noblest  func- 
tion as  to  cause  their  pupils  to  think  in  terms  of  all 
humanity,  and  to  practice  that  thinking  in  unselfish 
service  for  the  good  of  all,  of  whatever  race  or  kindred 
or  tribe. 

Second,  the  schools  now  teach  the  value  of  human 
life  by  means  of  health  and  sanitation  instruction. 
Shall  we  labor  to  make  the  death  rate  smaller  and  to 
make  the  race  stronger,  only  to  furnish  more  soldiers 
and  better  soldiers  to  gratify  the  future  selfish  ambitions 
of  rulers  and  kings  ?  And  while  we  teach  children  the 
value  of  health  and  of  human  life,  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  is  also  our  duty  to  teach  our  pupils  that  the 
wanton  destruction  of  any  life  is  sinful  and  degrading. 

Third,  the  schools  can  so  make  over  their  thought 
about  athletics  as  not  to  use  that  possibly  useful  means 
of  instruction  and  training  wholly  to  exhibit  the  fight- 
ing side  of  humanity. 

Fourth,  the  history  teaching  of  the  schools  should 
emphasize  the  five  great  institutions  of  society — the 
family,  the  church,  Ihe  school,  industry,  and  the  State. 
We  are  now  unduly  emphasizing  our  political  history. 

♦  Collier's  Weekly.  • 
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In  fact,  our  history  teaching  is  little  else  than  the  de- 
tails of  politics  and  statecraft,  the  most  complex  part 
of  our  life  and  the  part  hardest  for  young  people  to 
understand.  We  have  required  that  our  State  and  na- 
tional constitutions  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but  we 
have  not  yet  been  wise  enough  to  enact  a  law  which 
will  require  our  children  to  be  taught  something  of  the 
real  history  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  and 
industry — ^the  institutions  upon  which  the  State  depends 
for  its  stability.  We  fill  the  minds  of  our  young  chil- 
dren with  the  details  of  the  lives  of  warriors  and  of 
campaigns  and  of  quarrels  over  tariffs  and  taxes,  while 
they  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  life 
in  which  they  must  live  and  play  a  part. 

Fifth,  the  schools  should  teach  the  wars  of  history 
so  as  to  emphasize  their  causes,  their  results,  their 
spirit  and  method,  their  destructive  effects  in  disorgan- 
izing industry,  in  adding  to  the  cost  of  living,  their 
waste  of  wealth,  their  awful  destruction  of  human  life. 
Sixth,  the  schools  should  emphasize  the  lives  and  the 
work  of  the  constructive  men  and  women  of  the  world — 
such  men  as  Horace  Mann,  John  Howard,  and  William 
Penn;  such  women  as  Florence  Nightingale,  Frances 
Willard,  and  Dorothea  Dix.  The  schools  should  em- 
phasize the  work  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  every- 
day life — ^the  mothers  who  go  down  to  death  that  we 
may  live;  the  mothers  who  toil  long  hours  that  their 
children  may  go  to  school ;  the  doctors  who  face  death 
that  they  may  relieve  suffering  and  lessen  the  spread 
of  contagion;  the  teachers  and  preachers  like  Calvin, 
Wiley,  Nereus  Mendenhall,  Joseph  Caldwell,  Asbury, 
Roger  Williams,  Qeorge  Fox,  and  thousands  of  others 
who  live  among  us  today,  in  order  that  higher  ideals 
of  family,  church,  school,  and  industry  may  be  passed 
on  to  coming  generations. 

Seventh,  the  schools  should  cease  to  be  the  vehicles 
to  transmit  race  hatreds,  international  prejudices,  and 
outworn  superstitions.  Many  of  our  school-books  are 
filled  with  such  matters.  Our  plain  duty  is  to  refuse 
to  be  even  the  most  innocent  means  of  lodging  in  the 
minds  of  young  children  prejudices  against  England, 
the  North,  or  against  any  people.  Above  and  higher 
than  any  nation  is  humanity.  Christ  said  that  God 
is  your  Father  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 

Eighth,  the  schools  must  teach  less  of  the  spectacular 
patriotism,  which  consists  largely  of  gyrations  and 
genuflections  before  the  flag,  in  vain  boastings  and 
inane  declarations  about  loyalty  to  a  section.  Service 
to  country,  to  God,  to  humanity  is  patriotism,  and  not 
mere  pride  in  our  physical  resources.  Surely  it  is  as 
holy  a  thing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  battle  against 
tuberculosis,  which  kills  ten  times  as  many  people  each 
year  as  have  been  killed  in  all  our  foreign  wars  in  the 
126  years  of  our  national  existence,  as  it  is  to  swear 
allegiance  to  any  flag  and  to  sing  war  songs  around  it. 
Ninth,  we  should  c(»nbat  the  maxim  that  "in  time  of 
peace  we  should  prepare  for  war**  with  the  more  sen- 
sible doctrine  that  "in  time  of  peace  we  should  prepare 
for  peace!"  War  is  no  more  necessary  than  common 
murder,  the  trial  by  battle,  duelling,  or  any  other  form 
of  murder  or  man-killing.  Nations  as  well  as  men  can 
settle  their  differences  without  war.  The  ordinary  citi- 
zen who  makes  of  his  home  or  his  body  an  arsenal  filled 
with  weapons  of  destruction  would  not  be  believed  if 
he  asserted  that  his  conduct  was  based  on  his  great  de- 


sire to  keep  the  peace.  Modern  nations  which  profess 
to  desire  peace,  and  yet  make  of  themselves  vast  for- 
tresses filled  with  all  manner  of  destructive  war  imple- 
ments, are  blatant  hypocrites. 

Finally,  the  last  few  years  have  removed  many  of  the 
physical  barriers  which  have  kept  men  and  nations 
apart.  The  discoveries  of  science,  wireless  telegraphy, 
and  other  means  of  communication  are  constantly 
breaking  down  what  were  once  thought  insuperable  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  commerce  between  men  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  It  would  be  an  anomaly  if  the  twentieth 
century  did  not  also  see  the  breaking  down  of  those 
spiritual  barriers  which  have  separated  men  in  the 
past — race  prejudice,  national  vanity,  selfishness,  and 
inordinate  greed.  To  fight  these  spiritual  enemies  of 
world  peace  and  good-will,  the  schools  have  a  peculiar 
duty.  They  stand  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  prob- 
lem. My  hope  is  that  they  will  undertake  their  duty 
and  grandly  realize  it. 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

The  Panama  Tolls  Controversy. 

The  following  statement  was  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  15,  signed  by  twenty-two 
of  the  trustees : 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
invite  the  attention  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  the  grave  international 
discusaion  which  has  arisen  over  the  exemption  of 
American  coastwise  vessels  from  tolls  on  the  Panama 
Canal : 

On  November  18,  1901,  a  treaty  "to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  ai^d 
Pacific  Oceans"  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  request  and  on  the  in- 
itiative of  the  United  States.  The  essential  provisions 
of  the  treaty  were  (1)  that  "the  canal  may  be  con- 
structed under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  and  that  "the  said  Government  shall 
have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the 
regulation  and  management  of  the  canal";  (2)  that 
"the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  oif  com- 
merce and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules, 
on  terms  of  entire  equality^';  (3)  that  the  plant  for  oper- 
ating the  canal  and  the  canal  itself  shall  be  "neutral- 
ized," and  shall  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  attack 
or  injury  by  belligerents;  (4)  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  an  adequate  military 
police  along  the  canal;  and  (5)  that  "no  change  of 
territorial  sovereignty  or  of  the  international  relations 
of  the  country  or  countries  traversed  by  the  before- 
mentioned  canal  shall  aifect  the  general  principle  of 
neutralization  or  the  obligation  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  under  the  present  treaty." 

The  concluding  of  this  treaty — commonly  spoken  of 
as  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty — was  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  construction  of  any  Isthmian  canal  by 
the  United  States  or  under  its  auspices;  because  by  a 
previous  convention  between  the  same  parties  concluded 
in  April,  1850,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had 
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bound  themselves  that  neither  would  "ever  obtain  or 
maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over'^  an  Isth- 
mian canal  or  "maintain  any  fortifications  command- 
ing the  same/'  or  exercise  dominion  over  "any  part  of 
Central  America/*  The  contracting  parties  further 
agreed  to  protect  the  canal  from  "interruption,  seizure, 
or  unjust  confiscation,*'  and  to  guarantee  its  neutrality. 

This  convention — commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty — ^made  at  the  request  and  on  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States,  established  the  general 
principle  of  the  neutralization  of  any  Isthmian  canal 
which  might  be  constructed,  a  principle  which  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  reaflRrmed. 

The  great  design,  of  both  treaties,  that  of  1850  and 
that  of  1901,  was  to  promote  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  ship-canal  between  the  two  oceans,  for  "the 
benefit  of  mankind,  on  equal  terms  to  all,'*  and  to  pro- 
tect the  neutralized  canal  effectively  when  built.  In 
urging  on  the  British  government  the  making  of  the 
Clajrton-Bulwer  Treaty,  the  American  negotiator  said 
to  Lord  Palmerston :  "The  United  States  sought  no  ex- 
clusive privilege  or  preferential  right  of  any  kind  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  conununication  [that  is,  a  canal 
or  railroad],  and  their  sincere  wish,  if  it  should  be 
foimd  practicable,  was  to  see  it  dedicated  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  all  nations  on  the  most  liberal  terms  and  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  for  all.  That  the  United 
States  would  not,  if  they  could,  obtain  any  exclusive 
right  or  privilege  in  a  great  highway  which  naturally 
belonged  to  all  mankind."  This  statement  expres$es 
accurately  the  avowed  intention  and  resolve  of  the 
United  States  from  1850  to  1912  concerning  any  Pan- 
ama Canal.  All  treaties  on  the  subject  are  based  on 
this  intention  and  resolve,  many  times  reiterated  by  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  American  Government. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  Congress  passed  a  bill  fixing 
the  tolls  to  be  paid  for  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal — constructed  by  the  United  States  and  approach- 
ing completion — ^but  added  a  section  which  exempted 
American  coastwise  vessels  from  paying  tolls,  thus  giv- 
ing American  coasting  vessels  a  privilege  which  no 
other  vessels  would  enjoy,  and  diminishing  the  probable 
income  of  the  canal  in  operation. 

After  an  interval  of  several  months,  Great  Britain 
has  presented  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
a  protest  against  the  exemption  of  American  coastwise 
vessels  on  two  principal  grounds:  First,  that  such  an 
exemption  is  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  that  the  canal  shall  be  open  to 
vessels  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  entire  equality;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  exemption  of  American  coastwise 
vessels  would  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  charges  on 
all  otlier  vessels  using  the  canal,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
all  other  nations  in  comparison  with  the  United  States, 
a  disadvantage  which  might  increase  in  the  future, 
since  the  higher  the  rates  the  greater  would  be  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  paying  them. 

The  British  arguments  are  calm  and  free  from  ex- 
aggeration, and  prove  that  the  action  of  Congress  in 
exempting  American  coastwise  vessels  from  the  pay- 
ment of  canal  tolls  involves  a  construction  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  which  is  fairly  open  to  question. 
A  diflEerence  has  arisen  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  a  treaty. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1908,  the  United  States  and 


Great  Britain  made  another  treaty  in  which  they  agreed 
that  "diflferences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature  or 
relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  be- 
tween the  two  contracting  parties,  and  which  it  may 
not  have  been  i)Ofisible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  estab- 
lished at  The  Hague  by  the  Convention  of  the  29th  of 
July,  1899,  provided,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not 
affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor 
of  the  two  contracting  States,  and  do  not  concern  the 
interests  of  third  parties."  The  question  whether 
American  coastwise  vessels  shall  pay  tolls  for  passing 
through  the  canal  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  affect  either 
nation^s  vital  interests  or  independence,  or  the  'Tionor" 
of  either  of  the  two  governments.  Clearly,  a  difference 
relating  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  has  arisen  be- 
tween two  governments  which  have  agreed  to  submit 
such  differences  to  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration. 

In  a  special  sense  the  United  States  is  bound  to  ob- 
serve faithfully  and  without  question  the  treaty  of 
April,  1908 ;  for  the  United  States  has .  been  among 
governments  the  great  advocate  of  arbitration,  has 
practiced  it  in  important  cases,  and  has  urged  it 
strongly  on  all  other  governments.  The  United  States 
cannot  refuse  to  arbitrate  the  difference  which  has 
arisen  concerning  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  without  turning  its  back  on  a  very 
honorable  chapter  in  its  own  history,  and  damaging 
throughout  the  world  the  cause  of  free  institutions. 
The  Eepublic  ought  to  be  the  most  scrupulous  of  all 
governments  in  the  exact  observance  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions. It  must  be  absolutely  faithful  to  its  word,  even 
to  its  own  hurt. 

Assuming  that  the  difference  which  has  arisen  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
must  be  arbitrated  unless  the  cause  of  the  difference 
can  be  withdrawn,  we  desire  to  urge  on  our  fellow- 
citizens  the  expediency  of  promptly  repealing  that  ac- 
tion of  Congress  which  gave  rise  to  the  difficulty. 

Granting  that  some  American  shipping  interests 
might  be  benefited  by  the  exemption  of  coastwise  ves- 
sels from  canal  tolls,  since  the  term  coastwise  now  in- 
cludes voyages  half  round  the  globe,  America  surely 
has  much  larger  interests  which  would  be  greatly  served 
by  the  prompt  abandonment  of  any  interpretation  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  against  which  Great  Bri- 
tain can  enter  a  reasonable  protest.  The  United  States 
has  an  immense  interest  in  the  sanctity  of  contracts, 
and  in  the  strict  observance  of  all  international  con- 
ventions and  treaties.  It  has  an  immense  interest  in 
the  faithful  observance  of  any  treaty  between  two  or 
more  nations  which  has  been  entered  into  "for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind."  It  is  true  that  in  times  past  many 
treaties  have  not  been  strictly  observed;  that  others 
have  been  suffered  to  lapse  quietly ;  and  that  some  have 
been  violated  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties,  too  impa- 
tient to  wait  for  a  new  convention.  Despotic  and  mon- 
archical governments  hai?e  often  sinned  in  these  re- 
spects, and  republics  have  been  accused  of  like  conduct. 
All  the  more  the  reason  that  the  American  Republic 
should  do  no  act  under  a  treaty  which  can  be  even 
questioned  by  candid  and  honorable  men.  In  the  effi- 
cacy of  international  agreements  lies  the  chief  hope  of 
the  world  for  progressive  civilization. 

The  further  promotion,  in  a  method  gf  uncertain 
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value,  of  the  interests  of  American  coastwise  shipping, 
interests  already  protected  by  the  possession  of  a  com- 
plete monopoly  as  against  all  other  nations,  is  a  doubt- 
ful matter  of  commercial  improvement.  The  whole 
country  considered,  the  pecuniary  advantage  would  not 
be  large,  and  might  easily  be  completely  offset  by  ac- 
companying disadvantages;  but  whatever  advantage 
might  come  to  this  well-protected  industry,  it  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  interests  of  the  whole 
United  States  in  carrying  out  the  noble  work  of  build- 
ing a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  for 
the  common  advantage  of  all  nations. 

The  greatest  interest  of  the  United  States  as  a  free 
nation  is  to  represent  worthily  before  the  world  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  the  public 
eflSciency  and  well-being  which  those  principles  develop, 
and  thereby  to  promote  the  adoption  of  these  principles 
the  world  over.  This  is  a  great  material  as  well  as  a 
great  moral  interest.  In  comparison  with  this  large 
interest,  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  its  coast- 
wise vessels  sinks  into  insignificance.  By  securing  the 
repeal  of  that  part  of  the  act  of  Congress  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  which  provided  for  the  exemption  of  Amer- 
ican coastwise  vessels  from  the  payment  of  tolls,  the 
American  people  would  embrace  a  precious  opportunity 
to  prove  that  they  understand  their  highest  interest, 
and  recognize  their  duty  to  promote  it  "for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. ^^ 

Joseph  H.  Choate.  Oscab  S.  Straus. 

Andrew  D.  White.  Samuel  Mather. 

Charles  W.  Eliot.  James  L.  Slayden. 

John  L.  Cadwaladeh.       Charles  L.  Taylor. 
Elihu  Root.  Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

Luke  E.  Wright.  Williaai  M.  Howard. 

Charlemagne  Tower.        Cleveland  H.  Dodge. 
R.  S.  Woodward.  Robert  A.  Pranks. 

Austen  G.  Pox.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

J.  G.  ScHAiiDLAPp.  Arthur  William  Poster. 

Robert  S.  Brookings.       James  Brown  Scott. 


Sulgrave  Manor,  a  Shrine  of  British- 
American  Peace. 

By  James  L.  Tryon,  Director  of  the  New  England  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  the  British  Committee  on  the 
Centenary  of  Peace  that  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  home  of 
the  ancestors  of  George  Washington  in  England,  be 
bought  and  made  a  shrine  of  pilgrimage  for  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  I  had  seen  old  prints  of  Sulgrave, 
but  the  proposition  to  buy  it  prompted  me,  while  I  was 
abroad  last  summer,  to  see  the  place  for  myself  and  con- 
sider the  merits  of  the  proposal  for  its  purchase. 

Sulgrave  Manor  is  situated  near  Helmdon,  a  small 
village  on  the  Great  Central  Railway,  in  Northampton- 
shire, about  two  hours'  ride  from  London.  The  drive 
from  the  little  country  station  is  rather"  pretty,  as  you 
pass  through  rolling  hay-fields,  partitioned  by  hedge- 
rows, plentifully  marked  with  trees.  Sulgrave  is  a 
straggling  hamlet,  accentuated  by  the  bare  Norman 
tower  of  a  village  church. 

The  house  of  the  Washingtons  is  a  plain  white  stone 
building,  with  a  tile  roof.  The  side  of  it  that  you  see 
on  your  approach  looks  familiar  enough  to  you  if  you 


have  seen  pictures  of  the  manor;  but  the  garden  side  is 
a  new  view.  A  low  door  opens  into  the  garden,  and 
shows  a  vista  through  the  house  into  a  courtyard,  with 
a  row  of  farm  buildings  in  the  distance. 

At  first  sight  the  buildings  looked  merely  old  and 
gray,  but  on  making  acquaintances  with  them,  by  a  stay 
over  night,  I  found  them  to  be  on  the  verge  of  decay. 
At  considerable  expense,  however,  they  may  be  restored 
to  their  former  condition  of  simple  grandeur.  Already 
the  work  of  time  and  the  weather  have  begun  to  tell 
upon  the  Washington  and  the  royal  coats-of-arms  tliat 
may  be  seen  in  the  gable  of  the  porch,  but  these  have 
been  encased  in  glass  for  protection. 

The  rooms  of  the  house  contain  none  of  the  Washing- 
ton furniture.  That  must  have  disappeared  generations 
ago,  when  the  estate  went  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family. 
Nor  is  there  anything  about  the  present  furnishings  that 
impresses  you  as  historic.  The  manor  house  is  now 
used  as  a  farm-house  and  its  furniture  is  of  a  kind  suit- 
able for  a  farmer's  use.  The  kitchen  is  the  quaintest 
room  in  it.  There  you  will  see  a  curious  combination 
of  open  fire-place,  oven,  great  home-cured  hams  on  hooks 
above  your  head,  and  a  strange  collection  of  kitchen 
utensils,  a  saddle,  a  bucket  or  two,  and  other  articles 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  hanging  on  the  walls.  A 
table  and  some  chairs,  at  which  the  family  sit  at  meals, 
make  up  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  domestic  scene. 

At  night,  when  callers,  who  were  relatives  of  the  fam- 
ily, came  from  the  village,  bringing  with  them  hearty 
greetings  to  the  American  guests  of  the  occasion,  greet- 
ings the  more  hearty  because  these  people  of  Sulgrave 
had  kindred  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the  room  lost  its 
fantastic  appearance,  and  in  its  atmosphere  of  sociability 
seemed  like  an  old-fashioned  fireside  at  home. 

The  most  cheerful  corner  in  the  house  is  the  front 
living  room  of  former  generations.  They,  perhaps  hav- 
ing less  work  to  do,  had  more  leisure  to  enjoy  the  manor 
than  the  present  occupants  can  find.  During  my  visit 
this  room  was  occupied  by  paying  guests,  of  whom  there 
are  generally  one  or  two  in  the  sununer.  This  room  is 
large  and  high-posted.  Black  beams  that  have  been 
stained  in  recent  years  project  from  under  the  ceiling. 
There  is  a  black  fire-place  that  was  once  probably  large 
enough  for  burning  great  logs.  There  is  an  ample  win- 
dow-seat, where  you  would  like  to  sit  and  read  of  niedi- 
SBval  England  or  look  out  upon  the  field  and  dream. 
The  window-seat  and  fire-place  are  among  the  few  feat- 
ures which  suggest  that  old-time  elegance  which  the 
American  pilgrim  who  knows  beautiful  Mount  Vernon 
naturally  anticipates. 

In  this  room  there  hangs  a  large  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, which  was  presented  in  trust  to  the  mayor  and  town 
clerk  of  Banbury  in  1909  by  the  Empire  State  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in  New  York.  There 
are  also  hanging  on  the  walls  smaller  pictures  of  George 
and  Martha  Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  of  Sul- 
grave Manor,  the  latter  being  a  copy  of  a  painting  tliat 
was  made  for  an  American  a  few  years  ago.  I  found 
that  the  hostess  of  the  manor  kept  up  correspondence 
with  several  of  her  past  American  visitors,  one  of  whom 
had  expressed  the  hope  the  manor  might  be  bought  and 
restored  by  Americans. 

While  I  was  at  Sulgrave  I  visited  the  church,  and 
found  there  a  tablet  to  Laurence  and  Amy  Washington, 
the  first  of  that  name  to  own  the  manor. 
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More  memorials  of  the  family  may  be  found  at  Bring- 
ton,  where  it  is  identified  with  the  lordly  family  of  Spen- 
cer, into  which  the  Washingtons  married.  The  manor 
house  at  Sulgrave,  however,  is  the  one  tangible  and 
poetic  object  with  which  Washington  may  be  best  con- 
nected through  his  ancestors  in  England.  It  is  a  place 
that  some  of  them  once  owned  and  in  which  they  lived. 
It  is  distinct  from  every  other  family  seat  with  which 
they  or  their  descendants  were  connected. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  How  did  this  property 
come  into  the  Washington  family?  It  belonged  at  one 
time  to  St.  Andrew^s  priory  at  Northampton,  and  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII  to  Laurence  Washington,  mayor 
of  Northampton,  one  of  whose  descendants,  John  Wash- 
ington, migrating  to  Virginia,  founded  the  family  from 
which,  in  the  third  generation,  (Jebrge  Washington  wa& 
descend^ed.  It  was  sold  by  the  son  of  Laurence,  and  has 
been  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

I  sought  for  traces  of  the  monks  in  the  venerable 
dwelling,  and  thought  I  found  them  in  the  passage- 
way that  leads  in  through  the  portal  of  the  coat-of-arms, 
there  being  a  niche  in  the  wall  that  has  an  ecclesiastical 
look ;  but  this  was  all  that  reminded  me  of  a  chapel  or  a 
monastery. 

If  the  manor  is  bought  for  a  shrine  or  for  a  place  of 
call  for  Americans  visiting  England — for  example,  like 
Harvard  House,  at  Stratford-on-Avon — there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  on  the  grounds  for  the  entertainment  of 
visitors.  This  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Helmdon  coach- 
man, who,  with  an  eye  to  making  the  place  a  public  re- 
sort, proposes  having  a  tea  garden  to  which  excursions 
may  come.  As  Sulgrave  is  only  about  an  hour's  ride 
from  Stratford-on-Avon,  it  might  be  visited  in  connec- 
tion with  that  historic  place.  Motor  parties  go  to  the 
manor;  people  drive  to  it  from  the  station,  and  some 
pilgrims  go  there  on  foot.  The  visitors  are  by  no  means 
all  Americans,  but  are  often  of  British  nationality.  On 
the  day  of  my  arrival  our  hostess  had  at  luncheon  an 
official  of  Parliament,  who  brought  with  him  his  sketch 
book  and  pencil,  in  order  to  make  a  picture  of  the  house. 

Some  Americans  have  failed  to  see  in  the  manor  their 
■  anticipated  home  of  the  Washingtons,  as  it  does  not  com- 
pare in  its  present  state  with  the  dignity  and  prosperity 
of  Mount  Vernon.  One  American  refused  to  believe 
that  he  had  come  to  the  right  place,  and  pointed  to  an- 
other house  in  the  neighborhood  as  more  probably  the 
house  of  which  his  party  was  in  quest,  but  the  loyal  cus- 
todian of  the  manor,  who  was  righteously  offended  by 
his  incredulity,  ordered  him  off  the  grounds  forthwith. 
This  incident,  however,  will  serve  to  indicate  how  much 
work  will  have  to  be  done  to  the  premises  before  they 
will  satisfy  the  imagination  of  an  American. 

If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  should  buy  and  restore 
the  manor  house,  as  is  now  proposed,  and  set  it  apart  as 
a  shrine  of  pilgrimage  by  way  of  celebrating  the  cen- 
tenary of  peace,  the  American  people  would  undoubtedly 
be  gratified  by  such  a  tribute  of  respect.  The  act  would 
emphasize  once  more  the  oneness  in  heart  of  the  British- 
American  peoples,  who  could  all  claim  Sulgrave  as  their 
own.  If  the  property  were  bought  with  English  money, 
Americans  might  be  allowed  to  assist  in  putting  the 
mansion  in  order  and  in  meeting  memorials  on  the 
prenaises  that,  besides  helping  to  beautify  them,  might 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  visitors. 


There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Washington  coat-of- 
arms — an  example  of  which  appears  over  the  portal — 
was  the  origin  of  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  American 
flag.  An  American  visitor  who  had  studied  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  coat-of-arms  in  the  Heralds  College,  about 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  Sulgrave  thirty  years  ago,  found 
that  when  the  design  is  translated  into  terms  of  color 
the  bars  on  it  represent  stripes  of  red  and  white.  He 
also  observed  that  on  the  original  coat-of-arms  the  five- 
pointed  stars  were  really  mullets  or  spurs.  He  told  the 
story  in  an  entertaining  manner  in  a  number  of  St, 
Nicholas,  which  is  preserved  in  a  scrap-book  at  Sulgrave, 
and  is,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  newspaper  article, 
written  to  forestall  a  reported  attempt  to  take  down  the 
mansion  house,  stone  by  stone,  and  set  it  up  again  in 
America,  the  only  literature  that  is  available  to  the 
curious  visitor.  The  derivation  of  the  American  fiag 
from  the  Washington  coat-of-arms  was  advocated  by  the 
writer  in  St.  Nicholas,  who  made  out  an  ingenious  case 
for  it,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  high  English  authority 
quoted  by  him.  He  illustrated  his  points  by  a  series  of 
drawings.  The  statement  was  also  made  by  an  English 
authority,  with  an  air  of  certainty,  that  the  figure  of  the 
raven  which  appears  on  the  Washington  crest,  and  re- 
appears on  the  book-plate  of  Washington,  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  American  eagle.  The  old  story  is  re- 
peated that  when  the  task  of  making  the  flag  was  dele- 
gated by  a  committee  of  Congress  to  Betsy  Ross,  of 
Philadelphia,  she  was  instructed  by  Washington  himself 
to  do  it  from  a  design  that  was  made  by  him.  This  de- 
sign, it  is  hinted  by  the  writer  in  St;  Nicholas,  might 
have  been  based  upon  the  Washington  coat-of-arms. 
But  fascinating  as  this  tradition  is  to  the  sentimental 
pilgrim,  it  is  denied  by  some  of  the  best  authorities.  If, 
however,  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  coincidence  in  the 
appearance  of  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  flag  and  on 
the  coat-of-arms,  an  American  cannot  fail  to  recall  it 
while  he  is  at  Sulgrave,  where  the  old  tradition  is  still 
credited ;  and,  if  he  could  return  again,  he  would  like  to 
see  there,  as  a  reminder  of  it,  and  as  evidence  of  our 
fraternal  relations  with  Britain,  '^Old  Glory*'  flying  be- 
side the  'TJnion  Jack.*' 


The  Peace  Movement  in  the  South. 

By  J.  J.  Hall,  Director  South  Atlantic  States  Depart- 
ment. 

The  cause  of  universal  peace  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  Southland.  The  churches,  universities,  and 
colleges  give  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  press  has 
been  exceedingly  friendly  to  our  cause. 

Eecently  a  splendid  convention  was  held  in  Ealeigh, 
N".  C,  and  a  State  peace  organization  was  eflEected  on 
Saturday,  March  1.  Every  paper  and  speech  adver- 
tised was  delivered  with  but  one  exception,  for  which 
we  had  a  splendid  substitute  in  President  Poteat,  of 
Wake  Forest  College.  On  the  preceding  night  we  had 
an  intercollegiate  debate  arranged  by  Prof.  F.  S.  Blair. 
Some  of  the  orations  were  of  a  high  order,  and  reflected 
no  little  credit  upon  the  young  men  who  entered  the 
contest.  We  were  also  fortunate  in  having  from  the 
Washington  office  Mr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  who  was 
of  much  service  to  us. 

The  North  Carolina  Peace  Society  starts  out  well. 
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First  of  all,  it  is  a  constituent  branch  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  The  Hon.  Locke  Craig,  Governor  of 
the  State,  willingly  accepted  the  honorary  presidency, 
and  will  gladly  do  everything  in  his  power  to  insure  its 
success.  Dr.  Joyner,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, is  the  able  president ;  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  secretary,  and  Joseph  G.  Brown,  of  Raleigh, 
the  treasurer.  Dr.  Charles  Lee  Smith  is  the  first  vice- 
president,  and  N.  B.  Broughton,  chairman  of  the  direc- 
tors. All  the  officers  are  men  of  experience  and  widely 
known  throughout  the  State.  Hon.  James  Sprunt  and 
Judge  Pritchard  are  also  vice-presidents.  Excellent 
addresses  were  made  by  President  L.  L.  Hobbs,  of  Guil- 
ford College;  President  R.  T.  Vann,  of  Meredith  Col- 
lege ;  President  W.  A.  Harper,  of  Elon  College ;  Prof. 
C.  L.  Coon,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  and 
President  W.  L.  Poteat. 

Sunday,  March  2,  was  a  great  day  for  the  cause  of 
universal  peace.  The  large  Auditorium  of  Raleigh,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  South,  was  crowded  with  people.  On 
the  platform  were  the  State  and  city  officials,  and  the 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  delivered  a  strong  address  in  behalf 
of  peace  among  all  nations.  He  wanted  no  large  navy 
to  promote  good-will.  There  sat  next  to  Mr.  Bryan 
Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
message  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  well  received  and  heartily 
responded  to  by  the  vast  audience.  About  one  hundred 
names  were  handed  in  of  persons  who  desired  to  be  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  North  Carolina.  Peace  Society. 
Mr.  John  Berry,  of  Raleigh,  is  the  assistant  secretary, 
and  the  list  is  in  his  care. 

THE   WORK  IN   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Following  the  convention  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  the 
writer  went  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  found  President 
C.  S.  Mitchell,  of  the  State  University,  very  busy  in 
working  up  a  great  peace  rally  which  was  held  in  the 
Washington  Street  M.  E.  Church,  March  9.  The  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  faculty  of  the  university  and  of  the 
colleges,  and  very  many  of  the  students,  filled  the  large 
building  and  listened  to  Hamilton  Holt^s  great  lecture 
on  ^'The  Federation  of  the  World."  The  lecture  made 
a  fine  impression.  The  writer  was  invited  to  follow 
him,  and  at  the  close  more  than  three  hundred  names 
were  recorded  of  those  who  desired  to  express  them- 
selves in  favor  of  arbitration  rather  than  war.  We  hope 
that  at  an  early  day  there  will  be  organized  a  South 
Carolina  Peace  Society,  and  that  these  will  be  enrolled 
in  its  membership. 

The  next  morning  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  ad- 
dress President  MitchelFs  history  class,  and  then  the 
entire  student  body  and  professors,  and  never  has  he 
met  with  a  more  hearty  reception  and  response  than 
were  given  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Our 
cause  has  an  able  exponent  in  Dr.  Mitchell ;  nor  can  we 
estimate  the  amount  of  good  he  is  doing  in  the  imprint 
he  leaves  upon  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who  come 
under  his  influence. 

After  a  brief  stop  at  Greenwood,  the  writer  gave  an 
address  on  "The  Prince  of  Peace"  and  visited  the  Con- 
nie Maxwell  Orphanage,  where  the  superintendent  had 
all  of  the  children  and  teachers  come  together  to  hear 
what  message  might  be  given  them. 

And  so  the  work  is  going  forward.  Last  Monday  I 
addressed  some  five  hundred  young  men  in  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology  on  "The  Heroes  of  Peace." 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  project  under  way — at  least 
suggested — ^to  build  a  $2,000,000  Monument  of  Peace 
for  both  the  North  and  South,  to  be  erected  fifty  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  here  in  the  Southland. 
Let  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  raise  such  a  barrier 
of  law,  justice,  and  good-will  that  war,  with  all  its 
abominations,  will  break  before  it. 

The  president  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
of  Georgia  has  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the 
Fourth  American  Peace  Congress,  to  be  held  in  St. 
Tjouis,  May  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  South  be  largely  represented  at  that  Congress,  and 
in  every  way  let  us  strengthen  our  hands  and  cheer  our 
hearts  for  the  great  work  that  is  still  before  us. 


Work  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 

Society. 

Campalgo  for  National  Honor  on  the  Question  of  Panama 

Tolls. 

Feeling  strongly  that  Senator  Boot  and  other  lead- 
ing statesmen  should  be  supported  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  Panama  Canal  act 
exempting  coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of 
tolls,  or  that  the  question  at  issue  should  be  referred  to 
arbitration  if  requested  by  the  British  government,  the 
directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  have  insti- 
tuted a  campaign  for  the  maintenance  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  nation  in  keeping  its  treaty  obligations. 

All  persons  who  will  co-operate  with  the  society  in 
this  campaign  for  national  honor  by  holding  meetings 
or  securing  signatures  to  petitions  are  asked  to  write  to 
the  secretary,  James  L.  Tryon,  31  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

The  society  has  already  presented,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  resolutions  on  this  subject,  and 
has  been  in  communication  with  more  than  sixty  peace 
societies  throughout  the  United  States,  several  of  whom 
have  already  signified  their  intention  to  co-operate  in 
this  movement. 

The  following  is  the  wording  of  the  petition  sent  by 
the  society  to  all  its  workers,  to  presidents  of  boards  of 
trade,  clergymen,  and  others  in  Massachusetts,  with  an 
invitation  to  them  to  secure  signatures: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
Assembled: 

Whereas,  good  faitli  in  keeping  the  obligations  of  treaties 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  national  government  and  of 
international  law;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  the  United  States 
agreed  to  grant  to  all  nations  observing  the  rules  of  neu- 
trality the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  terms  of  entire 
equality  and  without  discriminatl(m ;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  Panama  Canal  Act  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  made  a  discrimination  against  the  shipping 
of  Great  Britain  and  other  nations,  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  and  official  declarations  of  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  by  exempting  American  coastwise  vessels 
from  the  payment  of  tolls ; 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  ,  Massachusetts,  be- 
lieving that  a  breach  of  national  honor  has  been  committed, 
urge  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  clause  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  or,  upon  application  of  Great  Britain,  the  submission  to 
arbitration  of  the  question  at  Issue  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment 

The  secretary  reports  that  signatures  are  coming  in 
with  every  mail. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  invited  ministers  to 
take  "National  Honor"'  for  a  subject  of  their  sermon 
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or  address  on   March   30   or  in   the  week   following. 
Favorable  replies  are  being  received  to  this  request. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  the  secretary,  Dr.  Tryon, 
has  been  giving  his  stereopticon  lecture  in  the  northern 
New  England  States.  He  has  found  a  hearty  response 
to  the  proposal  to  celebrate  the  "Hundred  Years  of 
Peace/'  the  subject  which  he  presents  in  his  lectures. 
He  has  spoken  in  sixteen  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Veiteont. 


-♦^ 


The  Chicago  Office. 

By  Charles  E.  Beals. 

On  February  24  a  special  circular,  entitled  ^^How  to 
Set  a  Widow's  Mite  to  Work  in  1913,"  was  mailed  to 
members  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  appealing  for 
small  contributions  for  the  purchase  of  an  addressing 
machine.  Pour  days  later  an  Elliott  addressing  ma- 
chine was  installed  in  tlie  office  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
returns  from  the  circular. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society  has  voted  to  assume  the 
expense  of  repairing  the  lot  of  William  Ladd,.founder 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  in  the  Proprietors' 
Cemetery,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Just  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground  the  curbing  will  be  reset  and  other, 
necessary  repairs  made.  The  New  Hampshire  Peace 
Society,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  voted  to  pay  an- 
nually for  the  future  care  of  Mr.  Ladd's  lot,  and  au- 
thorized its  executive  committee  to  arrange  exercises  at 
Portsmouth  on  Hague  Day,  May  18,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ladd.  The  Ladd  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  American  Peace  Society. 

At  the  \nonthly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  society,  March  5,  two  new  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  were  elected — Justice  Edward  Osgood 
Brown  and  Benjamin  F.  Methven,  Esq.  Mr.  Justice 
Brown  is  a  Life  Member  of  the  American  and  Chicago 
Peace  Societies,  and  repeatedly  has  delivered  addresses 
advocating  pacifism.  Mr.  Methven  is  the  chairman  of 
the  International  Peace  Committee  of  the  Hamilton 
Club  and  has  rendered  very  efficient  sen'^ice  to  the  cause. 

The  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  local  society 
were  telegraphed  to  the  new  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society  has  extended  to  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  an  invitation  to  hold  its  1914  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

The  Peace  Secretary  addressed  the  Lake  Forest 
Woman's  Club  on  March  1 4 ;  subject,  ^'A  Survey  of  the 
Organized  Peace  Movement."  On  Monday  evening, 
March  24,  he  discussed  the  theme,  "Does  the  United 
States  Need  a  Larger  Navy?"  before  the  Current  Topics 
Class  of  the  City  Club  in  Chicago.  On  the  following 
afternoon  he  spoke  before  the  Bible  Department  of  the 
Hinsdale  Woman's  Club  on  "First  the  Natural,  Then 
the  Spiritual :  A  Survey  of  War  and  Peace." 

The  Scandinavian  exhibit  in  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute, under  the  auspices  of  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation,  attracted  thousands  of  people,  and  was  a 
great  success.  Whether  the  recent  "Cubist"  exhibit  will 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  pacifism  or  mili- 
tarism no  one  has  been  able  to  discover.  The  local  art 
critics,  however,  have  displayed  a  more  active  belliger- 
ency since  this  exhibit  than  they  ever  manifested  before. 


Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  the  English  poet,  recently  visited 
Chicago.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  have  so  many  lec- 
ture engagements  in  this  vicinity  as  he  should  have  had, 
or  as  he  would  have  had  if  information  concerning  his 
tour  had  been  received  earlier. 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  New  York,  lectured  in  Sinai 
Temple  the  latter  part  of  February,  delivering  a  power- 
ful plea  for  international  peace,  as  is  his  habit. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Scherzer,  a  faithful  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  has 
just  compiled  and  published  an  interesting  pamphlet  on 
"Great  Money  Energy  for  Individual  and  Public  Wel- 
fare," which  is  a  plea  for  the  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  world's  waterways  for  freight  transportation. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Scherzer  shows  that 
the  destructive,  warlike  type  is  being  superseded  by  a 
civilized,  constructive  type.  He  skillfully  marshals 
statistical  tables  and  charts  to  indicate  how  large  a  per- 
centage of  our  national  revenues  even  now  is'  being  ex- 
pended for  war  purposes,  and  he  appeals  for  the  substi- 
tution of  productive  spending  for  the  present  consump- 
tive spending  by  national  governments. 

The  local  peace  office  has  co-operated  with  the 
Scrooby  Club  in  organizing  a  protest  against  any  at- 
tempt to  refasten  the  opium  traffic  upon  China. 

The  Chicago  Group  of  the  American  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  Peace  among  English-speaking  Peoples  ef- 
fected organization  at  a  luncheon  held  in  the  Tower 
Room  of  the  Union  League  Club,  Thursday  noon, 
March  13.  The  function  of  issuing  the  call  properly 
devolved  upon  Mayor  Harrison,  but  at  the  Mayor's 
suggestion  President  Goddard,  of  the  Peace  Society, 
took  the  initiative.  The  Chicago  Group  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 

Chairman,  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick. 

Vice-Chairman,  President  Abram  W.  Harris. 

Secretary,  Henry  C.  Morris; 

Treasurer,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Leroy  A.  God- 
dard. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Morris,  was  formerly  United 
States  Consul  at  Ghent,  and  has  recently  visited  that 
city  in  which  the  peace  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  was  signed,  December  24,  1814. 
He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  International  Peace 
Committee  of  the  Hamilton  Club,  and  in  that  capacity 
rendered  signal  service  in  organizing  the  great  citizens' 
meeting  at"  the  Auditorium  in  behalf  of  the  ratification 
of  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

The  Chicago  Group  voted  to  extend  to  Earl  Grey  and 
the  other  distinguished  visitors  who  are  expected  in  the 
United  States  this  spring  an  invitation  to  visit  Chicago. 
The  Hamilton  Club  has  extended  a  very  cordial  invita- 
tion to  Earl  Grey  and  his  companions  to  accept  an  even- 
ing reception  and  dinner  during  their  stay  in  Chicago. 
At  present  the  Chicago  Group  consists  of  some  seventy- 
five  prominent  citizens,  but  this  number  will  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  important  subcommittees  appointed.  The 
Chicago  Group  will  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  in  the  near  future,  so  that  local  activ- 
ities may  be  co-ordinated  with  the  general  plan. 

30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
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No  More  Battleships  Needed. 

From  the  speech  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Witherspoon,  of  Mississippi,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Saturday,  February  22, 1913. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  bill,  in  my  judgment,  ignores  and 
sacrifices  the  efficiency  of  the  American  Navy  and  pro- 
poses to  squander  millions  of  dollars  upon  ships  that  we 
do  not  need.  The  bill  seeks  to  appropriate  $146,818,- 
364.53.  This  sum  is  $23,666,825.78  more  than  the  last 
appropriation  and  $9,763,165.48  more  than  the  Kepub- 
iicans  in  the  days  of  their  wildest  extravagance  ever 
appropriated  in  one  bill.  Of  this  vast  amount  $105,- 
587,948.53  is  proposed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Navy  and  $22,284,091  to  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  construction  of  navid  vessels  heretofore  au- 
thorized and  $46,418,925  for  the  building,  of  new  ves- 
sels, on  account  of  which  the  bill  seeks  to  appropriate 
$18,946,325  for  the  first  yearns  work  of  construction, 
leaving  $27,472,600  of  that  sum  which  will  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  if  we  pass  this  program. 

In  regard  to  the  first  item  of  $105,587,948.53,  it  is 
nearly  $3,000,000  more  than  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy  in  the  last  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  this  large  increase  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy  is  brought  about  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  every  bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  has  exercised 
the  greatest  economy. 

It  is  shown  to  us  that  at  present  we  lack  3,000  officers 
of  having  a  sufficient  number  to  man  and  operate  the 
vessels  that  we  now  have.  It  is  shown  that  if  we  did 
not  build  another  ship  it  would  take  the  Naval  Academy 
20  years  at  the  present  rate  of  graduation  to  supply  the 
Navy  as  it  exists  today  with  a  sufficient  number  of  offi- 
cers. That  is  the  fact  before  the  committee.  But  I 
undertake  to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
did  not  give  two  and  one-half  minutes'  attention  to  that 
fact,  because  we  were  driving  toward  the  $45,000,000. 
We  did  not  have  time  to  consider  a  question  that  affects 
the  very  vitals  of  the  Navy.  A  battleship  is  utterly 
useless  without  men  to  operate  it.  Enlisted  men  have 
to  be  trained,  and  it  takes  time  to  train  them.  Officers 
have  to  be  educated,  and  there  is  no  other  way  that  you 
can  get  officers  who  are  competent  to  take  charge  of 
ships  of  war  except  to  train  them  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. And  yet  no  provision  is  made  for  the  increase  of 
our  officers  to  supply  the  vessels  we  now  have,  and  not 
only  is  no  provision  made,  but  there  has  never  been  in 
the  committee  any  discussion  of  that  subject  or  any  con- 
sideration of  it,  because  we  did  not  have  time  to  do  it. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  add  new  vessels  to  our 
Navy  the  item  for  its  maintenance  is  going  to  continue 
to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  will  be  only  a 
few  years  until  this  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  will 
surpass  the  Committee  on  Pensions  in  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy 
unless  you  stop  building  these  new  vessels. 

Whenever  you  add  one  more  battleship  to  the  Navy 
that  necessitates  more  men.  It  necessitates  more  coal; 
it  necessitates  more  powder;  it  necessitates  more  pis- 
tols; it  necessitates  more  clothing  and  more  food.  The 
fact  is,  it  increases  every  expense  in  the  depari;ment. 


The  cost  of  a  battleship  is  not  the  $16,000,000  we  have 
to  pay  to  construct  it;  but  no  man  knows  what  it  does 
cost,  because  it  increases  the  expense  in  every  bureau 
and  department  of  the  Navy.  A  battleship  causes  all 
the  expenses  of  the  Navy  to  rise,  just  as  the  revolutions 
of  the  moon  cause  the  tides  to  rise,  but,  unlike  the  moon, 
it  never  causes  them  to  ebb.     [Applause." 

And^fio  I  leave  this,  with  the  thought  that  you  must 
either  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  let  this 
naval  appropriation  run  up  rapidly  until  it  gets  so  big 
that  the  American  people  will  turn  us  all  out  of  office, 
or  you  have  got  to  stop  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
vessels/  That  is  the  conception  that  the  minority  have 
of  this  bill. 

I  admit  that  our  Navy  is  inadequate  for  a  great  many 
purposes.  It  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  conquest. 
If  we  were  to  undertake  to  conquer  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Japan,  we  would  find  that  we  have  an  in- 
sufficient fleet  for  such  purpose,  and  I  hope  that  our 
Navy  will  always  be  inadequate  for  any  such  purpose. 
It  is  also  inadequate  to  gratify  the  greed  and  avarice 
of  those  who  annually  make  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
the  construction,  repairs,  coal,  powder,  armor,  and  ar- 
mament necessary  to  maintain  and  increase  our  Navy, 
and  for  such  purpose  the  Navy  would  be  inadequate  if 
we  had  a  thousand  battleships.  It  is  also  inadequate 
to  gratify  the  wild-eyed  extravagance  of  those  who  meas- 
ure all  political  wisdom  by  the  magnitude  of  the  fund 
to  be  squandered.  It  is  also  inadequate  to  defend  our 
country  from  invasion  in  case  all  the  great  countries  of 
Europe  should  unite  in  a  war  against  ua,  and  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  building  any  Navy  adequate  for  defense  in 
such  case,  both  because  I  believe  we  will  never  be  con- 
fronted with  any  such  misfortune,  and  also  because  in 
such  case  I  believe  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  permit 
them  to  land  their  armies  on  our  shores  and  depend 
upon  such  armies  as  we  could  raise  to  determine  again 
the  oft-decided  question  whether  America  can  be  con- 
quered. But  for  the  purpose  of  defending  our  country 
against  attack  from  any  nation  on  earth  I  confidently 
believe  that  our  Navy  is  amply  sufficient  and  fully  ade- 
quate, and  for  any  other  purpose  we  need  no  Navy 
at  all. 

The  question  is  whether  the  efficiency  and  adequacy 
of  the  American,  Navy  and  the  public  defense  require 
the  addition  of  all  these  vessels  to  our  Navy.  No  man 
can  intelligently  determine  that  question  unless  he  gets 
into  his  mind  what  the  Navy  is  at  present,  and  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"American  Nay/'  and  what  those  words  signify. 

For  the  legitimate  and  reasonable  purpose  of  the  pub- 
lic defense  we  have  a  Navy  whose  officers  and  enlisted 
men  number  65,614  and  whose  vessels,  of  all  kinds, 
number  277.  Among  this  large  number  of  vessels  there 
are  included  38  battleships,  of  which  33  are  ready  for 
service  and  5  are  in  process  of  construction;  11  armored 
cruisers;  63  submarines,  of  which  47  are  complete  and 
16  in  process  of  construction;  28  torpedo  boats,  54  de- 
stroyers, and  other  auxiliary  vessels.  The  38  battle- 
ships are  equipped  with  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
12-inch  guns,  thirty-two  13-inch  guns,  and  fifty-two  14- 
inch  guns.  The  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  12-inch 
guns  can  shoot  a  steel  shell  weighing  870  pounds  12 
miles,  the  thiri:y-two  13-inch  guns  can  shoot  a  steel 
shell  weighing  1,100  pounds  13  miles,*  and  the  forty 
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14-inch  guns  can  shoot  a  steel  shell  weighing  1,400 
pounds  14  miles,  nearly  twice  as  far  as  the  human  eye 
can  see  a  battleship  on  the  ocean.  Each  of  these  huge 
guns  can  shoot  three  'of  these  immense  shells  every 
minute,  or,  altogether,  they  can  shoot  696  of  these  ter- 
rible missiles  of  destruction  every  minute,  and  in  five 
minutes  they  can  shoot  3,480  steel  shells  weighing  in 
the  aggregate  223,240  pounds.  In  the  discharge  of 
each  gun  there  is  between  300  and  400  pounds  of  pow- 
der. In  addition  to  this  we  have  guns  of  smaller  cali- 
ber which  no  man  can  number. 

If  that  many  shells  a  minute,  if  that  many  shells  in 
every  five  minutes — shells  weighing  223,000  pounds  of 
steel — ^if  that  is  not  enough  to  make  the  Navy  adequate, 
I  would  like  to  know  how  many  it  would  take.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

But  if  it  be  true  that  if  we  have  not  enough  ships, 
if  it  be  true  that  these  232  guns  on  our  battleships  are 
insufficient  to  defend  us  in  an  attack,  then  I  submit  to 
this  House  that  no  increase  in  the  number  would  help 
the  matter.  If  we  were  engaged  in  war  with  some 
other  country  and  our  guns  were  to  shoot  696  of  these 
immense  shells  at  them  every  minute,  3,480  of  them, 
weighing  23,000  pounds,  every  five  minutes,  if  that  did 
not  destroy  them,  then  no  amotint  of  shells  could  de- 
stroy them. 

It  is  just  as,  if  you  had  232  men  around  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  well  supplied  with  baseballs,  and  they 
were  throwing  those  balls  at  the  monument  and  it  did 
not  fall,  would  you  say  that  the  trouble  was  that  they 
did  not  have  baseballs  enough  to  knock  it  down?  Would 
not  you  know  that  the  reason  it  did  not  do  it  was  be- 
cause the  balls  did  not  have  the  destructive  force  neces- 
sary to  destroy  it  ?     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

It  is  the  same  way  if  you  had  38  American  battle- 
ships shooting  at  a  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  with  all  these 
696  shells  flying  every  minute  it  did  not  destroy  them, 
it  would  demonstrate  to  any  sensible  man  that  these 
shells  would  not  do  it  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  de- 
structive force,  and  to  multiply  them  would  not  help 
the  matter  at  all.  [Applause.]  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  it  is  almost  inconceivable  how  you  could  use  any 
more  battleships  than  we  have.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  and  your  committee  has  had  before  it  no  testi- 
mony to  show  how  more  than  38  battleships  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  a  naval  battle.  When  these  bat- 
tleships are  taken  out  on  the  ocean  to  search  for  an 
enemy  they  go  in  line.  I  was  present  last  year  on  these 
ships  for  four  days  when  they  were  engaged  in  target 
practice.  The  admirals  explained  to  me  that  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  ships  in  target  practice  was  made  such 
as  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  what  it  would  be  in  an 
actual  engagement.  If  our  fleet  were  sent  out  on  the 
ocean  to  search  for  an  enemy  and  destroy  it,  the  front 
ship  would  be  9%  miles  ahead  of  the  rear  ship,  and  if 
it  should  meet  the  enemy  the  front  ships  would  destroy 
one  another  before  the  hindmost  ones  would  get  close 
enough  to  begin  to  engage  in  the  battle,  and  if  the 
enemy  had  twice  as  many  ships  as  we  had,  in  such  a 
case  as  that  their  line  would  be  19  miles  long,  and  the 
battle  would  be  over,  so  far  as  all  those  in  front  were 
concerned,  hours  before  the  last  ship  in  the  enemy's 
line  would  get  in  sight.  But  suppose  that  our  Navy 
should  start  out  to  hunt  the  enemy  and  the  ships  should 
travel  abreast,  there  has  to  be  a  certain  distance  between 


the  ships.  If  it  should  meet  an  enemy  that  had  twice 
as  many  ships  as  we  had,  its  line  would  be  twice  as  long 
as  ours,  and  consequently  the  ships  in  our  line  would 
engage  in  battle  with  those  in  the  enemy's  line  opposite 
to  ours.  The  ships  of  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  their 
line  not  opposite  to  ours  would  be  too  far  off  to  take 
part  in  the  engagement  at  all.  Of  course,  if  these  naval 
battles  were  going  to  last  for  hours  and  days  like  a 
battle  on  land,  it  would  be  different,  but  with  these  im- 
mense, destructive  shells,  a  naval  battle  can  last  but  a 
few  minutes.  If  the  guns  can  strike  the  enemy's  ships 
and  they  have  the  destructive  force  to  destroy  them,  the 
battle  would  be  over  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  conse- 
quently those  ships  in  the  line  of  the  enemy  double  as 
long  as  ours,  which  were  not  opposite  to  ours,  would 
not  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  engagement  until  it  was 
over. 

It  is  just  for  this  reason  that  you  can  use  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  battleships  in  a  battle.  One  of  the  ad- 
mirals of  the  Navy  told  me  that  16  was  the  number. 
The  impossibility  of  using  38  battleships  in  an  engage- 
ment is  the  very  reason  we  have  divided  our  Navy  into 
two  fleets.  One  is  called  the  active  fleet  and  the  other 
is  called  the  reserve  fleet.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  so 
many  battleships  that  we  take  half  of  them  and  tie  them 
up  and  call  them  the  reserve  fleet,  to  be  used  in  case  the 
active  fleet  is  defeated. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bathrick],  who  is 
always  of  a  somewhat  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  and 
anxious  to  discover  the  truth,  is  the  only  member  of  this 
committee  who  ever  propounded  a  single  question  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  battle- 
ships, and  he  propounded  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  these  words : 

Mr.  Bathrick:  You  have  stated  that  It  was  necessary  to 
bnild  battleships.  *  What  are  your  reasons;  why  do  you  be- 
lieve It  necessary? 

Seccetary  Meyer:  I  beUeve  it  to  be  necessary  In  order  to 
have  a  fleet  that  will  meet  the  possible  requirements  of 
emergencies  that  mi^ht  arise.  Otherwise,  if  you  are  not  go- 
Iiij<  to  have  a  fleet  that  will  meet  emergencies  that  may  arise, 
a  fleet  made  up  of  vessels  of  a  character  which  other  navies 
which  may  come  In  contact  with  us  are  building,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  no  Navy  and  no  fleet :  better  than  to  have 
a  Jot  of  vessels  which  would  be  crushed  like  a  lot  of  paste- 
board boxes. 

Tjook  at  that  answer.  He  was  asked  to  ^ive  ihv 
reasons  whyy  it  was  necessary  to  build  more  battleships. 
The  question  meant,  why  is  it  that  38  battleships  are 
not  enough  ;  it  meant  why  232  big  guns  are  not  enough  ; 
it  wanted  to  know  what  good  it  would  do  to  have  a 
greater  number.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  question, 
and  the  Secretary's  answer  is,  to  provide  for  emergen- 
cies that  may  arise  in  the  future.  Well,  is  that  any 
answer  to  say  that  we  want  to  provide  for  emergencies 
that  may  arise,  or  does  it  explain  why  38  battleships 
would  not  provide  for  the  emergencies  that  might  arise ; 
is  that  any  answer  why  41  would  provide  for  them  and 
38  would  not?  Mr.  Bathrick  was  not  to  be  put  down 
by  any  such  answer  as  that,  and  so  he  said  this : 

■ 

Mr.  Bathrick  :  I  rather  expected  to  jjet  sonie  reason  other 
than  "may''  or  "might."  T  thoujfht,  perhaps,  that  you  might 
have  some  specific  special  reason. 

Secretary  Meter:  I  do  not  want  to  for  this  reason:  The 
other  day  I  talked  rather  freely  about  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Pacific,  and  it  was  all  In  the  papers  the  next  day. 
You  have  asked  a  question  which  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
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ask,  and  I  will  sit  down  and  discuss  it  with  you  some  time, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  foreign  relations  by  making 
statements  which  might  be  misunderstood  and  create  oflfense 
where  none  is  meant  to  he  given. 

Then  you  are  confronted  with  this  situation:  When 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  asked  to  tell  us  whether  we 
should  build  more  battleships,  why  he  believes  it  is  nec- 
essary, he  declines  to  give  any  reason  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  get  into  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  not 
only  declined  to  give  any  reason  to  the  committee  and 
the  committee  has  not  only  no  reason  to  give  to  this 
House  which  it  got  from  the  experts,  or  in  the  evidence 
before  us,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  plainly 
told  us  that  we  did  have  about  as  many  battleships  as 
we  need.     He  was  asked  this  question : 

Mr.  Gregg  :  Twenty-one  in  the  first  line. 

Secretary  Meyer:  The  ideal  number  which  the  Navy  De- 
partment hopes  to  work  up  to  Is  a  fleet  of  41  battleships, 
with  necessary  auxiliaries,  21  in  the  active  fleet  and  20  in 
the  reserv^e  fleet 

According  to  that  statement  of  Secretary  Meyer,  the 
ideal   number  of  battleships   is   41,   and   we   already 

have  38. 

Again,  on  page  21  of  his  annual  report,  the  Secretary 

uses  this  language: 

A  total  of  41  battleships,  with  a  proportional  number  of 
other  fighting  and  auxiliary  vessels  is.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  the  least  that  will  place  this  coimtry  on  a  safe 
basis  in  its  relations  with  other  world  powers.  This  number 
should  be  reached  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  then  the  fleet 
should  he  kept  up  to  its  standard  strength  by  replacing  ob- 
solete vessels  with  new  ones  by  a  uniform  yearly  replacement 
program. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  himself  refutes  the  idea  that  we  must  have  a 
yearly  program  and  continue  to  build  battleships  every 
year.  He  clearly  tells  us  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  battleships  beyond  which  it  is  useless  to  go.  He 
fixes  this  limit  at  41,  and  declares  that  is  the  ideal  num- 
ber, but  he  declines  to  give  us  any  reason  at  all  why  38 
is  not  just  as  ideal  as  41,  and  I  think  it  would  be  an 
impossibility  for  any  human  being  to  ^it  down  and  fig- 
ure out  and  prove  how  41  battleships  with  30  more  guns 
on  them  would  do  any  more  good  than  38  with  232. 
The  truth  is  that  we  have  long  since  passed  the  ideal 
number  of  battleships  that  could  be  effectively  used  in 
a  battle,  and  the  building  of  more  is  a  useless  waste  of 
the  people's  money. 

Now,  T  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  in  1905,  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
advised  Congress  that  our  fleet  was  then  sufficient  to 
provide  for  all  contingencies  within  the  range  of  proba- 
bility and  at  the  same  time  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  informed  Congress  that 
the  units  of  the  Navy  should  not  be  increased,  our  Navy 
consisted  of  24  battleships,  12  completed  and  12  under 
the  process  of  construction.  Since  that  time  we  have 
constructed  1  more  battleship  and  13  dreadnoughts, 
which  have  more  guns  and  more  powerful  guns,  and 
which  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  Navy.  If 
a  Republican  President  and  a  Bepublican  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  believed,  as  they  said  they  believed  in  1905, 
that  our  Navy  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  everything 


within  the  range  of  possibilities,  and  that  the  units 
should  not  be  increased,  and  if  since  then  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  Navy,  thea  I  ask  Democrats  if  they 
think  we  ought  to  add  still  more  to  it?     [Applause.] 

{Concluded  next  month,) 


Book  Notices. 


The  Peace  Movement  of  America.  By  Julius  Mo- 
ritzen.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  419 
pages,  octavo.     With  64  illustrations. 

This  book  is  unique  among  peace  works.     It  is  writ- 
ten from  the  point  of  view  of  the  journalist.     It  treats 
the  subject  as  news.     It  presents  in  a  picturesque  way 
some  recent  incidents  in  the  movement  in  this  coun- 
try— ^the  signing  of  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France;  the  great  services  of  President 
Taft  to  the  cause  of  arbitration ;  the  visits  to  this  coun- 
try of  Count  Apponyi,  Baron  d^Estoumelles  de  Con- 
stant, and  the  Baroness  von  Suttner;  the  creation  of 
new  peace  societies  and  the  federation  of  the  peace  or- 
ganizations of  the  country  in  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety ;  the  beginnings  of  peace  propaganda  in  the  South ; 
the  work  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  etc.     Mr.  Morit- 
zen  deals  in  a  fresh,  live  way  with  nearly  all  the  cur- 
rent American  questions  which  bear  upon  the  problem 
of   international   harmony — ^the   neutralization   of   the 
Panama  Canal;  the  problems  of  the  Eio  Grande  bor- 
der; the  "Yellow  Peril"  myth,  etc.     In  the  treatment 
of  these  various  subjects  he  uses  copious  extracts  from 
the  speeches  made  and  the  newspaper  opinions   pub- 
lished in  connection  with  them.     "No  Creed  in  Brother- 
hood^'  and  "The  Farmer  as  a  Peace  Ally'^  are  fine  chap- 
ters, in  which  the  organization  of  peace  work  in  Utah, 
Nebraska,  and   South  Dakota  is  set  forth.     Chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  work  and  recent  reorganization  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  to  the  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation, the  American   School  Peace  Lea^e,  the  Mo- 
honk  Arbitration   Conference,  and  the  United   States 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.    But  it  would 
be  impossible  merely  to  mention  all  the  valuable  things 
in  the  book  without  quoting  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 
Mr.  Moritzen  has  collected  with  much  labor  and  care 
and  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  cause,  the  important 
facts  connected  with  the  peace  movement  in  this  coun- 
try in  recent  years,  and  almost  without  exception  his 
statements    are    accurate    and    reliable.     His    "Peace 
Movement  of  America"  ought  to  find  its  place  on  the 
peace  shelves  of  all  libraries  which  pretend  to  give  in- 
formation and  guidance  on  this  great  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing cause. 

The  Balkan  War.  Adventures  of  War  with  Cross 
and  Crescent.  By  Philip  Gibbs  and  Bernard 
Grant.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 
241  pages.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.35. 

This  book  makes  no  pretense  of  being  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pacifists.  But  the  reading  of  it 
will  make  any  man  of  clear  intelligence  and  moral  sen- 
sitiveness realize  more  deeply  perhaps  than  ever  before 
the  utterly  barbarous  character  and  moral  as  well  as 
physical  loathsomeness  of  war.  The  two  correspond- 
ents, one  representing  the  London  Graphic  and  the 
other  the  Daily  Mirror,  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
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restrictions  placed  by  both  combatants  upon  all  foreign 
newspaper  men,  in  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  war,  and 
they  have  given  us  in  these  pages  a  faithful  and  not 
overdrawn  description  of  the  sad  and  terrible  scenes 
witnessed  by  them.  Indeed,  it  is  unusual  for  writers 
of  this  class  to  observe  such  moderation  and  good  taste 
in  their  descriptions  as  they  have  done.  What  they 
report  is  first-hand  information,  and  we  commend  the 
book  to  those  who  desire  to  get  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  inside  of  the  conflict  than  the  wires  reported 
at  the  time.  In  all  the  literature  of  war  there  is  prob- 
ably nothing  more  appalling  and  harrowing  than  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Grant  of  the  defeat  and  retreat  of 
the  Turkish  army  at  the  great  battle  of  Lule  Burgas, 
and  its  subsequent  destruction  by  starvation  and  chol- 
era. It  reminds  one  of  the  description  of  the  wreck  of 
Napoleon^s  army  in  retreat  from  Russia  given  by  one 
of  his  officers. 

Canada  and  Sea  Power.  By  Christopher  West.  To- 
ronto: McClelland  and  Goodchild.  172  pages. 
Price,  $1.00  net. 

Mr.  West  discusses  in  this  book  the  grave  question  of 
the  duty  of  Canada  to  the  world  on  the  sea.  This  he 
does  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view,  and  weaves  into 
his  discussion  in  Part  I  the  evolution  of  modern  indus- 
try, the  check  of  industrialism  on  aggressive  war,  the 
modern  navy .  industry,  European  naval  expansion,  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  British  armament  industry 
and  its  influence  on  Parliament,  the  economics  of  mod- 
em war.  At  the  end  of  Part  I  he  makes  certain  deduc- 
tions from  the  European  situation  as  applied  to  Can- 
ada. In  Part  II  he  sets  forth  the  politics  of  war — ^the 
danger  to  representative  government,  etc. ;  the  German 
naval  expansion  and  its  relation  to  Great  Britain ;  mis- 
sions of  goodwill;.  Canadian  autonomy  and  foreign 
diplomacy;  misfit  theories  of  national  power,  etc.  Part 
III  examines  the  morals  of  war,  the  growth  of  modern 
international  movements,  etc.  Though  some  of  the 
chapters  seem  to  have  little  relation  to  one  another  or 
to  the  general  subject,  yet  the  work  as  a  whole  is  full  of 
excellent  arguments  and  suggestions  and  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  peace  movement  in 
general,  as  well  as  the  Canadian  aspects  of  the  navy 
movement. 

UAlsace-Lorraine,  Obstacle  a  l'Expansion  Alle- 
MANDE.  By  J.  Novicow.  With  a  preface  by  Prof. 
Charles  Richet.  Paris:  Felix  Alcan.  392  pages, 
paper  cover. 

This  is  the  last  work  of  the  eminent  Russian  pacifist 
and  sociolog,  Jacques  Novicow,  author  of  "The  Feder- 
ation of  Europe'*  and  of  ^TVar  and  its  Alleged  Bene- 
fits,'* the  latter  existing  in  an  English  translation  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.  Mr. 
Novicow,  whose  death  last  year  has  been  deeply  la- 
mented, was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  European  pacifists. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  by  his  thorough  scientific 
treatment  threw  light  on  every  subject  which  he 
touched.  In  this  work,  which  was  completed  only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  examines  from  the  socio- 
logical and  historical  point  of  view  the  question  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  undertakes  to  show  that  the  treaty 
of  Frankfort,  by  which  these  provinces  passed  to  Ger- 
many, was  injurious  both  to  Germany  and  to  the  whole 


of  Europe.  He  appeals  to  the  wisdom  and  good  sense 
of  the  German  people  to  allow  a  plebiscite  to  be  taken 
bv  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  determine 
what  part  of  the  provinces  shall  be  retained  by  Ger- 
many and  what  part  returned  to  France.  He  believes 
that  if  this  course  were  taken  an  unarmed  peace  of 
Europe  would  follow  and  the  way  be  opened  for  the 
federation  of  the  European  nations. 

The  Panama  Canal  Conflict  Between  Great  Bri- 
tain AND  THE  United  States.  By  L.  Oppen- 
heim,  LL.  D.  Cambridge,  England :  The  Univer- 
sity Press.     57  pages. 

This  study  of  Dr.  Oppenheim,  one  of  England's  best 
known  authorities  on  international  law,  presents  in  a 
very  strong  way  the  British  view  of  the  provision  in 
the  Panama  Canal  legislation  which  exempts  American 
coastwise  ships  of  commerce  from  paying  tolls.  It  was 
written  before  the  British  government  sent  its  protest 
to  Washington  on  November,  1912,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  considered  in  any  way  as  the  official  utterance 
of  the  British  Foreign  OflBce.  It  is  the  studied  and 
deliberately  formed  opinion  of  one  of  the  foremost  in- 
ternational law  scholars  of  the  world.  Dr.  Oppenheim 
pleads  that  at  tha  proper  time  "the  question  will  be 
argued  before  the  Hague  Court,  and  whatever  the  de- 
cision may  be,  which  both  parties  will  be  pledged  in 
advance  to  accept,  another  triumph  will  have  been  won 
for  the  law  of  nations." 

Cease  Firing.  By  Mary  Johnston.  457  pages.  Price, 
$1.40  net.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company. 

In  this,  her  second  story  of  the  Civil  War,  Mary  John- 
ston has  written,  from  the  Southern  point  of  view,  a 
stirring  historical  account  of  the  campaigns  of  1863- 
1865,  in  which  General  Lee  figures  as  the  leading  char- 
acter, as  did  General  Jackson  in  the  earlier  story,  ^^The 
Long  Roll."  It  is  a  war  novel  rather  than  a  peace  novel, 
but  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  horrors  of  the  battle- 
fieUls  and  of  prison  life  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  awful  brutality,  waste,  and  needlessness  of  waf. 
"It^s  all  infernal,"  remarks  Edward  Car}%  a  leading 
character.  "1  have  grown  to  see  no  sense  in  this  war. 
North  and  South,  we  surely  might  have  been  wiser." 
The  style  ia  often  diffuse  and  ornate,  and  there  are  too 
many  details,  which  frequently  impede  the  main  cur- 
rent of  the  story.  There  are,  however,  many  strong 
passages,  such  as  the  description  of  the  attempted  escape 
from  ^*Prison  No.  X,"  that  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  that  of  Gettysburg. 
"Think! — no  one  ever  thinks  in  war  *  *  *  If  he 
did  that,  you  know,  thereM  be  no  war !"  says  one  of  the 
soldiers. 


Pamphlets  Received. 

The  Sixty-seven  Reasons  of  the  Navy  League.  An  Analy- 
sis of  the  Arguments  set  forth  bv  the  Tiea^ie  in  behalf 
of  Naval  Extension.  By  Prof.  Edward  B.  Krehblel,  of 
Stanford  University.  Boston:  The  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation.    18  pages. 

La  Loi  Mondtale  de  Boycott  age  Douanier.  Paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Jiiridlc  Commission  of  the  Nineteenth 
Universal  Peace  Congress  on  the  subject  of  IDconomic 
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Sanction,  Geneva.  September.  1912.    By  Leon  BoUack. 
The  Author:  147  Avenue  Malakoff.  Paris.    48  pages. 

The  "Coastwise  Exemption."  The  Nation  against  it.  An 
Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  National  Honor  and  a  Sound 
Business  Policy.  Representative  opinions  of  the  Press 
and  of  College  Presidents,  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
Clergymen,  and  other  Influential  Citizens.  Collected  and 
published  by  Robert  U.  Johnson,  The  Century  Magazine, 
Union  Square,  New  York.    48  pages. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  in  Their  Hundred  Years 
OF  Peace.  By  James  L.  Try  on.  Reprinted  from  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  12  pages.  Price,  25  cts.  Boston  :  '^The  Author, 
31  Beacon  St 

Report  of  Public  Lectures.  Department  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Annual  Report  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Lectures  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Leipziger. 

International  Arbitration  of  Justiciable  Disputes.  By 
William  W.  Thayer.  In  the  Harvard  Law  Review  for 
March,  1913. 

Armements  et  Aviation.  Resume  of  the  Discussion  on  the 
subject  at  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  Geneva 
in  September.  1912,  with  a  preface  by  M.  d'Estournelles 


Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

•    613  Colorado  Bids.,  Washlnffton,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Beals,  30  North  La  Salle  St,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House.  Boston. 

E.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  Bradley  Gllman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  HoldemMS,  N.  H. 
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Secretary  Bryan's  Peace  Plan. 

Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, has  lost  no  time  in  putting  forward  his  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  a  plan  for  the  further  advance- 
ment of  world  peace.  In  an  interview  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  he  has  com- 
muDicated  to  the  Senators  who  will  first  have  to  pass 
upon  any  convention  which  may  be  submitted  by 
the  President,  the  essential  features  of  a  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration which  it  is  understood  will  be  drafted  and 
sent  in  to  the  Senate  in  the  near  future  for  ratiflca- 
tioD. 

By  this  course  certain  criticisms  which  the  Taft 
treaties  encountered  will  be  avoided.  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  complained  that 
they  had  not  been  consulted  before  the  treaties  were 
sent  in  by  the  President.  As  the  Senate  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  treaty-making  power,  they  felt  that 
they  had  not  been  treated  fairly  by  the  withholding 
from  them  of  the  contents  of  the  conventions  until 


they  were  presented  to  the  Senate  in  completed  form. 
Whether  this  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fate  of  the 
treaties  negotiated  by  thelast  Administration,  we  can 
not  say,  but  at  any  rate  no  such  obstade  will  meet 
the  new  treaties  when  the  President  refers  them  to 
the  Senate.  Further  than  this,  Mr,  Bryan  has  vir- 
tually taken  the  whole  country  into  his  confidence  by 
allowing  to  be  published  the  essential  features  of  his 
plan.  All  this,  we  are  sure,  will  contribute  to  a 
favorable  reception  of  such  treaties  as  shall  be  nego- 
tiated, by  both  the  Senate  and  the  country.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs were,  for  the  most  part,  favorably  impressed 
with  Mr.  Bryan's  presentation  of  his  proposals  to 
them,  and  the  general  public  also,  as  represented  by 
the  press,  has  shown  itself  favorable.  This  latter 
was  of  course  to  be  expected  after  the  widespread  and 
cordial  endorsement  of  the  Taft  treaties. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Administration'a 
plan — for  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  are 
in  full  accord  about  it — are  about  as  follows,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  given  out: 

1.  First,  the  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  with 
not  only  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  was  done  by 
the  former  Administration,  but  also  with  Gfermany 
and  all  other  powers  which  may  be  ready  to  enter 
into  agreement  with  us. 

2.  Second,  the  inclusion  within  these  treaties  of 
the  obligation  to  arbitrate  all  controversies  of  what- 
ever nature  that  may  arise  between  the  contracting 
parties,  no  exception  being  made  of  questions  of  na- 
tional honor  and  ^ital  interests. 

3.  The  insertion  in  the  treaties  of  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  that  in  the  case  of  any  contro- 
versy which  either  of  them  mav  bold  to  be  improper 
to  submit  to  arbitration  a  rommi.ssion  of  inquiry  shall 
be  appointed  to  investigate  and  make  report  on  the 
facts  of  the  case,  the  investigation  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  arbitration  and  the  report  to  have  no 
binding  force,  no  acts  of  hostility  in  the  meantime  to 
he  committed  by  either  of  the  powers.  Mr.  Brvan 
believes  that  thouph  the  report  of  such  a  commisaon. 
after  'careful  inquirv  into  the  facts,  may  have  no 
binding  force,  yet  the  delay  thereby  secured  would 
give  time  for  reconsideration  and  for  assuaeement  of 
feelings,  and  that  thus  war  would  practically  always 
be  avoided.  The  sncceaeful  emnloyment,  in  the  Dog- 
ger Bank  affair,  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Hague  Convention  goes  far  to  estab- 
lish the  soundness  of  this  reasoning.  The  plan  of 
Mr.  Bryan  means  onlv  the  further  carrying  out  of 
the  same  principle  bv  introducing  it  into  a  treaty  in 

.  an  obligatory  form,  instead  of  leaving  it  entirely  vol- 
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untary,  as  in  the  Hague  Convention.  The  Secretary 
of  State  first  called  public  attention  to  this  principle 
in  the  notable  address  which  he  delivered  at  the  In- 
terparliamentaiy  Conference  in  London  about  seVen 
years  ago,  and  he  has  frequently^  in  subsequent 
speeches  made  reference  to  the  potentiality  of  such  an 
agreement  between  nations. 

Mr.  Bryan's  plan  seems  further  to  contemplate  the 
attempt,  at  an  early  date,  either  by  direct  negotiation 
or  through  an  international  conference,  to  secure 
some  sort  of  an  understanding  among  the  military 
and  naval  powers  for  an  arrest  of  army  and  navy  in- 
crease and  a  reduction  of  the  present  overgrown  and 
distressingly  burdensome  establishments.  Things 
which  have  recently  been  said  in  European  capitals, 
especially  in  London  and  Berlin,  give  hope  that  even 
in  this  direction  a  well  directed  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  government  may  not  be  without  almost  imme- 
diate practical  results.  At  any  rate,  the  international 
situation  in  this  regard  is  so  serious  as  to  demand  an 
immediate  attempt  to  relieve  it,  and  we  very  much 
hope  that  the  Administration  will  unhesitatingly  and 
courageously  take  the  step  which  it  is  loudly  hinted 
is  in  contemplation.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  course,  while  it  would  be  stubbornly  resisted 
by  a  few,  whom  it  is  needless  to  specify,  would  meet 
with  the  enthusiastic  and  overwhelming  support  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people. 


The  St.  Louis  Peace  Congress. 

Before  this  number  of  the  Advocatb  op  Peace 
reaches  onr  readers  the  Fourth  American  Peace  Con- 
gress will  have  finished  its  labors  at  St.  Louis.  On  the 
eve  of  the  meeting  the  prospects  are  flattering  for  a 
very  large  and  influential  Congress.  Many  prominent 
leaders  in  the  Peace  Movement  from  different  sections 
of  the  nation  will  be  present,  among  whom  will  be  Sec- 
retary Bryan,  Senator  Burton,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Rep- 
resentative Richard  Bartholdt,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Hon. 
Charles  TT.  Fairbanks,  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  President 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  S.  C.  Mitehell,  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Hon.  John  Bar- 
rett, Prof.  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  Justice  William  Renwick 
Riddell^  of  Canada,  and  of  course  many  of  the  leading 
workers  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  its  constituent 
branches,  and  other  afiiliated  organizations.  We  shall 
expect  to  give  in  our  June  issue  an  extended  account  of 
the  Congress,  including  some  of  the  addresses  delivered. 


Editorial  Notes. 

While  on  his  recent  lecture  tour  in 
Alfred  NoyM.     this  coi^ntry,  Mr.   Alfred   Noyes,  the 

English  poet,  in  an  address  before  the 
Ethical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  declared  that  America 
alone  can  solve  the  armament  problem,  ^^ach  nation  is 
at  present  maintaining  a  great  army  and  navy  because  ite 
neighbor  is  doing  so.   The  future  lies  with  America,   Let 


her  lift  the  sublime  torch  of  peace  above  the  world  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  will  turn  their  eyes  to  it.  To 
America  will  go  the  homage  and  reverence  of  all  ages.'' 
In  his  lecture  on  "The  Great  Green  Table/'  delivered  in 
many  cities,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Ramsay  heard  at  the  Fairmont  Seminary^  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  by  an  exceptionally  fine  audience,  Mr. 
Noyes  described  the  system  of  war  preparation  prevailing 
in  Europe  as  "a  game  of  half-witted  children,  a  stupen- 
dous modem  financial  gamble,  a  mathematical  problem 
of  slaughter,  a  thing  absolutely  without  the  faith  of  the 
people."  "Seated  about  the  Great  Green  Table  are  the 
nations  of  the  world  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  a  dead  thing,  while  their  peasantries  sterve." 
^^oday  war  is  promoted  mainly  by  the  greed  of  land. 
The  present  system  is  against  nature.  It  is  an  anomaly 
which  will  end  either  in  disaster  or  in  the  final  esteb- 
lishment  of  permanent  peace."  If  the  United  Stetes 
could  only  get  an  immediate  sense  of  its  mission  to  the 
world  in  this  matter,  what  might  not  happen ! 


In  submitting  the  government's  in- 
be^A voided         creased  army  and  tax  bills  on  April  7, 

the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  a  European  conflagration  would 
in  all  probability  be  avoided.  He  had  made  special  ef- 
forte  since  assuming  office  to  cultivate  good  relations 
with  Russia,  and  believed  the  Russian  ruler  and  minis- 
ters reciprocated  his  efforts.  The  French  nation,  he  be- 
lieved, was  not  striving  for  war,  and  the  present  French 
cabinet  was  peaceful.  But  the  vigor  with  which  his 
excellency  pushed  the  new  military  scheme  and  the  in- 
sinuations which  he  threw  at  both  the  French  and  the 
Pan-Slaviste  indicated  that  these  conciliatory  expres- 
sions were  very  superficial,  and  that  at  heart  he  believed 
that  there  was  grave  danger  of  war  at  an  early  date. 
The  French  and  the  Pan-Slavists  were  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover his  real  sentiments,  and  so  the  armament  fever, 
and  one  might  also  say  the  danger  of  war,  was  intensified 
all  over  the  continent.  Winston  Churchill's  proposal  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  that  the  building  of  new 
war  armament  be  stopped  for  a  year  stands  little  chance 
of  getting  a  hearing  under  such  circumstences. 


Intercollegiate  "^^^  ^"*  oratorical  contest  of  the  In- 
Peace  tercollegiate  Peace  Association  was  held 

AMOdatlon.  j^  1907^  ohio  and  Indiana  alone  par- 
ticipating.' At  the  contest  in  1911,  in  connection  with 
the  Third  American  Peace  Congress,  seven  States  par- 
ticipated. Last  year  eleven  Stetes  held  oratorical  con- 
teste,  and  this  year  there  are  sixteen  States  participating 
in  these  contesto.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Stetes  it  has  been  necessary  to  organize  the  Stetes  into 
groups.    Last«year  there  were  two  groups  and  this  year 
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they  have  been  organized  into  three  groups — ^the  Eastern 
Central,  and  Western.  The  contestants  in  these  groups 
have  already  won  the  first  prize  in  their  respective 
States.  Those  who  win  the  first  place  in  the  group  con- 
tests compete  in  a  national  contest  at  Lake  Mohonk  at 
the  time  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference.  There  will 
be  three  contestants  and  three  prizes  at  Lake  Mohonk 
this  year.  The  prizes  will  be  $100,  $76,  and  $60  and 
will  be  given  by  the  Misses  Seabury.  Money  prizes  are 
not  given  in  the  group  contests,  but  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  St.  Louis  has  kindly  offered  a  first  of  $100 
for  the  contest  at  St.  Louis.  The  State  prizes  are  usually 
$75  and  $60,  but  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Elmer 
Black  they  are  much  larger  in  New  York  State.  The 
final  contest  will  be  held  at  Lake  Mohonk  May  16. 
About  100  colleges  and  universities  in  the  sixteen  States 
have  participated  in  these  contests  and  about  300  ora- 
tions have  been  written. 


TheTfMty  ^^^  American   Committee   for  the 

of  Qhent  Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  An- 

Ceotmiary.  niversary  of  Peace  among  English- 
speaking  peoples  are  to  give  a  banquet  to  the  British 
delegates  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence to  adopt  a  definite  program  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Centenary  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  Friday  evening, 
May  9,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  city.  The  visiting 
foreign  guests  of  honor  will  be :  The  Hon.  Emile  Braun, 
Burgomeister  of  Ohent,  Belgium;  Lord  Weardale,  Bt. 
Hon.  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Cheylesmore,  K.  C.  V,  0.; 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  P.  C. ;  Hon.  Sir  Arthur 
Lawley,  G.  C,  I.  E. ;  Hon.  Charles  Thomas  Mills,  M.  P. ; 
Hon.  Neil  Primrose,  M.  P. ;  Arthur  Shirely  Benn,  Esq., 
M.  P. ;  Moreton  Frewen,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  H.  S.  Perris,  Esq., 
M.  A.,  Great  Britain;  Sir  Edward  Walker,  C.  V.  0., 
LL.  D.;  Hon.  Sir  Alexandre  Lacoste,  P.  C,  LL.  D.; 
Major  Charles  Frederick  Hamilton,  Francis  Lewis,  Esq., 
Dominion  of  Canada;  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Morris, 
P.  C,  LL.  D.,  Premier  of  Newfoundland ;  Bt.  Hon.  Sir 
George  Houston  Beid,  P.  C,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  High  Com- 
missioner for  Australia.  The  result  of  the  conference  of 
these  foreign  committeemen  with  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Committee  is  expected  to  be  the  fixing  of  the 
general  lines  of  the  program  for  the  celebration  two 
years  hence. 


The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
Bndowment^      ment  for  International  Peace  held  their 

annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  April  18.  They  voted,  as  reported  in  the  statement 
given  to  the  press,  appropriations  for  the  coming  year 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  different  lines  of  the  Endow- 
ments work  as  follows:  Administration,  $50,930;  for 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Intercourse  and  Educa- 


tion, $213,200;  for  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
History,  $136,000;  for  the  Department  of  International 
Law,  $113,960;  for  emergencies^  $50,000.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  was  $564^080.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  expressing  what  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Endowment  hereafter  in  reference  to  organizations 
aided: 

^^Whereas,  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Endowment  to 
substitute  its  action  for  the  interest  and  activity  of  any. 
other  organization  in  the  cause  of  peace, 

^^Besolved,  That  whenever  it  appears  that  the  allot- 
ment of  money  by  the  Endowment  to  any  other  organi- 
zation constitutes  an  undue  proportion  of  the  income 
of  such  organization,  the  allotment  shall  be  gradually 
reduced." 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  amount  appropriated  is  to  go  for  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Intercourse  and  Education.  This  depart- 
ment is  contributing  to  the  work  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  the  Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  the  Carnegie 
European  Bureau  in  Paris,  and  is  doing  much  also  to 
promote  international  visits  and  lectures  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad. 


■♦■••- 


Among  the  Peace  Organizations. 

Through  the  interest  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Boostrom  and  Mr. 
Victor  Wilson,  a  peace  meeting  was  organized  in  Stroms- 
burff,  Nebraska,  on  Friday,  April  11.  It  was  addressed 
by  Arthur  L.  Weatherly,  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Peace 
Society,  on  'The  Curse  of  Militi^rism.'^  Five  new  mem- 
bers were  obtained.  The  people  present  at  the  meeting 
were  astounded  at  the  enormous  cost  of  preparations  for 
war.  It  is  evident  that  a  propaganda  of  education  in 
regard  to  this  matter  will  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the 
peace  movement. 

The  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  at  its 
meeting  at  Bru3sels  on  Mardi  18,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

'The  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  ex- 
presses its  warmest  and  most  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
manifestations  which  are  being  organized  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  to  commemo- 
rate the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  has  been 
faithfully  observed  between  the  two  countries,  so  long 
hostile  to  each  other,  buf  today  united  by  a  lonR-tried 
friendship  of  one  hundred  years.  The  Council  feels  that 
this  great  example  of  political  wisdon^  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended  to  the  consideration  and  admira- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.*' 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  are 
busy  preparing  literature  for  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
to  aid  in  their  observance  of  Peace  Day.  They  are  pre- 
paring an  exhibit  to  be  displayed  at  the  annual  Carnival 
of  the  Philadelphia  Home  and  School  League,  by  means 
of  which  they  hope  to  reach  practically  every  family  in 
Philadelphia.  They  are  addressing  one  thousand  minis- 
ters, asking  them  to  preach  the  Peace  Message  on  May 
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18^  and  are  asking  all  of  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  appoint  one  person  as  a  member  to  represent 
them  in  the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  {Society. 
They  are  also  preparing  an  illustrated  lecture  which 
they  propose  to  have  given  in  many  Pennsylvania  towns 
daring  the  coming  summer,  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
plan  to  increase  their  membership.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  this  illustrated  lecture  serve  as  a  piece  of  follow-up 
work  in  connection  with  the  Chautauqua  movement, 
which  is  strong  in  Pennsylvania.  This  illustrated  lec- 
ture will  consist  of  peace  pictures,  reels  of  films,  and 
lantern  slides. 

The  annual  intercollegiate  oratorical  contest  for  the 
$100  prizes  offered  by  Miss  Mary  Burnham,  a  member 
of  their  Board  of  Directors,  was  held  on  April  17  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  Lecture  Hall.  The 
four  colleges  represented  were :  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Bucknell  University,  Swarthmore  College, 
Ursinus  CoUege,  and  Westminster  College.  The  first 
prize  went  to  £.  J.  Richards,  of  Bucknell,  and  the  sec- 
ond prize  to  Boy  Ogden,  of  Swarthmore.  The  work^of 
enlisting  the  Pennsylvania  colleges  in  the  contest  for 
next  year  is  already  under  way. 

At  its  annual  meeting  on  the  1st  of  April  the  Cleve- 
land Branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society  planned  a 
campaign  for  a  large  addition  to  its  membership  for  the 
observance  of  the  18th  of  May  in  the  churches  of  the 
city  and  the  setting  aside  of  the  preceding  Friday  for 
peace  exercises  in  the  schools.  Dr.  T.  F.  McWilliams 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Society,  D.  C.  Mathews 
secretary.  Miss  Emma  Perkins  treasurer,  and  Babbi 
Moses  J.  Gries  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Ninth  British  National  Peace  Congress  will  meet 
in  Leeds,  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  June  10-13.  All 
the  peace  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  expected 
to  send  delegates.  Many  other  organizations  interested 
in  the  peace  movement  have  also  been  asked  to  send 
delegate.  The  program  is  a  varied  one,  and  there  will 
be. papers  and  discussions  on  the  Moral  Aspects  of  the 
Peace  Movement,  Compulsory  Military  Service,  the  Be- 
lations  of  War  to  Trade  and  Finance,  Education  and 
International  Peace,  etc. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Peace  Society  (47  New 
Broad  street,  London,  E.  C.)  will  be  held  on  May  20. 
The  business  meeting  of  the  members  will  be  held  at 
11  a.  m.  at  the  Society^s  oflSces.  The  public  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  the  Mansion  House 
at  3  p.  m.,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  will  preside. 

The  Utah  Peace  Society  held  a  very  large  meeting 
on  March  9,  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  like  City,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe,  president 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  who  delivered  ^'a  splendid 
address.^^  The  Tabernacle  was  crowded  and  the  people 
^Vere  very  much  impressed.*'  On  the  20th  of  April 
another  meeting  was  held  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and 
addressed  by  one  of  the  State  Senators.  The  Society 
has  offered  this  year  six  prizes,  two  to  imiversity  stu- 
dents, two  to  high  school  students,  and  two  to  pupils  in 
the  grade  schools.  The  essays  will  be  read  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society  (President  Nich- 
ols, of  Dartmouth,  president;  William  W.  Thayer,  Con- 


cord, secretary)  is  planning  a  service  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  on  May  18,  in  honor  of  William  Ladd,  the  foun- 
der of  the  American  Peace  Society,  whose  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  that  city  seventy-two  years  ago. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Peace 
Society  a  luncheon  was  given  in  the  Woman^s  Building 
at  Madison,  at  which  Chief  Justice  J.  B.  Winslow, 
president  of  the  Society,  presided.  The  address  was 
given  by  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

On  April  4  the  third  annual  Collegiate  Peace 
Contest  in  oratory  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  held  in  McCoy  Hall,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maryland  Peace 
Society.  Students  from  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington College,  St.  John's  College,  Loyola  College,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University  participated.  The  two 
prizes  of  $75  and  $60  in  gold  were  won  by  Calvert 
Magruder,  of  St.  John's  College,  and  David  L.  Waldron, 
of  Georgetown  University. 

Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  Preparations  for  the  Third  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence, which  will  take  place  two  years  hence,  are  already 
being  made  in  Europe.  In  London,  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Bome  meetings  have  already  been  held  for  the 
consideration  and  formulation  of  the  proposals  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  acted  upon  by  the  Conference.  Lord  Lore- 
bum,  former  Lord  High  Chancellor,  has  presided  over 
the  London  preliminary  conferences,  and  has  had  the  co- 
operation of  Lord  Avebury,  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  and  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  Two  subcommittees  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Loreburn^s  conference,  one  to  deal  with 
all  matters  pertaining  to  naval  warfare,  and  the  other  to 
consider  all  other  subjects  likely  to  come  before  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1915. 

...  In  welcoming  to  Columbia  University  on  April  10 
the  two  hundred  delegates  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Intercollegiate  Civic  League,  President 
Butler,  among  other  things,  said :  "Another  great  inter- 
national problem  which  demands  consideration  is  the 
question  of  how  we  are  to  stop  the  expenditures  of  huge 
amounts  of  money  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  for 
war  purposes.  Practically  every  country  in  Europe  is 
overarming  itself  at  a  cost  which  it  cannot  properly  bear. 
Just  how  foolish  this  is  was  shown  by  Winston  Churchill, 
of  England,  who  as  High  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  knows 
more  about  war  expenditures  than  any  other  man  of  our 
time.  In  a  speech  made  before  Parliament  he  said  that 
the  British  Empire  in  its  naval  expenses  has  the  ridicu- 
lous position  of  a  business  concern  which  spends  hun- 
dreds of  millions  yearly  in  making  a  certain  kind  of 
goods  and  spends  other  millions  in  devising  new  inven- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  destroying  and  rendering  useless 
these  very  goods.  He  asks  us  how  long  this  policy  can 
be  defended  by  rational  man,  and  the  answer  is  that  it 
cannot  be  defended  for  a  single  instant.'* 

.  .  .  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  an  editorial  April  5 
on  the  possibility  of  stopping  the  armament  fever  in  Eu- 
rope, urges  the  calling  of  a  special  International  Confer- 
ence to  deal  with  the  subject.  The  Zeitung  does  not 
think  that  any  one  of  the  European  powers  can  well 
summon  such  a  conference,  and  urges  the  United  States 
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to  take  the  initiative.  'The  inauguration  speech  of 
President  Wilson/'  it  says,  "gives  rise  to  the  hope  that 
he  may  be  the  statesman  who  can  and  will  institute  a 
movement  looking  to  the  calling  of  this  new  conference." 
The  Zeitung's  suggestion  has  not  met  with  any  favor  at 
Berlin,  where  the  new  military  law  is  being  pushed. 

...  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  promoting  com- 
merce and  good  feeling  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  in  connection  with  the  International  Exposition 
held  at  Turin  in  1911,  Mr.  Charles  Bay  Dean,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  formerly  in  the  State  Department  for  ten 
years,  has  been  decorated  by  Victor  Emmanuel  III  with 
the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy;  Mr.  Dean  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  appointed  by  President  Taft  to 
represent  this  nation  at  the  Exposition.  The  decoration, 
which  is  an  ivory  cross,  resembling  the  Maltese  cross, 
mounted  with  a  golden  crown  at  the  center,  was  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Dean  by  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Marquis 
Cusani.  Mr.  Dean  is  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Peace  Society. 

^  m  m 

« 

Human  Nature  and  the  War  System. 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

"Though  we  have  put  on  the  garments  of  peace  and 
honor,  have  been  softened  by  Christianity,  and  have 
striven  nearer  to  altruism  in  thought  and  act,  the  great 
fundamental  underlying  passions  and  springs  of  action 
in  men  are  the  same  today  as  they  were  when  Cain  slew 
Abel.  Human  nature  in  the  mass  has  changed  little 
or  none  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.*'  This  was  the 
declaration  in  his  speech  at  the  Navy  League  conven- 
tion in  Washington,  April  10,  1913,  by  the  captain  of 
the  dreadnought  which  was  the  pennant  ship  of  the 
fleet  in  the  great  naval  parade  on  the  Hudson  last  Octo- 
ber. TJpon  this  belief  that  our  interests  must  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  other  strong  nations,  and  that 
these,  ''armed  and  ready/*  will  enter  upon  war  with  us 
whenever  their  own  national  interests  demand  it  suffi- 
ciently and  we  are  insufficiently  defended,  he  bases  his 
demand  for  an  immense  and  rapid  increase  of  our  pres- 
ent enormous  navy. 

''When  we  seek  the  establishment  of  lasting  and  uni- 
versal peace,  we  meet  an  element  more  elusive,  more  in- 
calculable, more  difficult  of  conquest  than  time  or  space 
or  air,  a  condition  more  unchanged,  unchanging,  and 
unchangeable  than  any  other  in  recorded  history — ^hu- 
man nature."  This  was  Senator  Lodge's  declaration, 
in  his  speech  on  the  arbitration  treaties  a  year  before, 
of  the  philosophy  upon  which  he  bases  his  policy  regard- 
ing the  movement  for  unreserved  international  arbitra- 
tion. It  is  one  and  the  same  philosophy  which  com- 
mands us  to  go  slowly  on  arbitration  and  to  go  fast  on 
battleships. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  this  philosophy,  the 
captain  of  the  dreadnought  thinks  we  Americans  should 
tremble  when  we  contemplate  the  bigger  number  of 
dreadnoughts  possessed  by  some  of  our  brother  nations ; 
because  of  course  these  brothers  are  the  Cains  and  we 
are  the  Abel,  although  strangely  each  of  them  thinks 
itself  Abel  and  some  of  them  think  we  are  Cain.  The 
argument  that  other  nations  will  attack  us  if  it  is  worth 
their  while  is  argument  that  we  will  attack  them  if  it 
is  worth  our  while.    All  of  the  other  nations,  if  they 


believe  our  philosophy  is  that  stated,  should  on  their 
part  tremble  at  us  and  our  growing  power.  To  cope 
with  the  portentous  dangers  which  confront  ourselves, 
the  captain  says  our  present  navy  is  utterly  inadequate, 
"a  plaything  ;*'*  but  why  he  would  be  content  with  forty- 
eight  battleships,  the  precise  number  which  he  and  his 
associates  now  demand,  does  not  appear.  As  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  that  if  forty-eight  were  attained  tomorrow, 
the  cry  the  next  day  would  be  for  more.  For  some  for- 
tunate reason  the  captain  thinks,  and  I  am  sure  quite 
correctly,  that  we  need  not  count  the  British  fleet,  "with 
which  no  conflict  need  ever  be  feared.*'  The  Cains 
whom  he  thinks  should  particularly  scare  us  are  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Japan.  Why  Germany  and  Prance, 
with  which  countries  we  have  never  in  all  our  national 
life  had  any  war  and  with  which  we  are  in  more  friendly 
relations  today  than  ever  before,  rather  than  England, 
with  whom  we  have  had  two  wars  and  have  today  vastly 
more  commercial  and  industrial  "problems*^  than  with 
either  Germany  or  Prance,  puzzles  the  mind;  and  con- 
sidering the  state  of  Japan's  exchequer,  that  nation  is 
certainly  not  likely  before  the  twenty-first  century  at 
least  to  be  in  condition,  even  were  there  any  reason  for 
it,  which  there  is  not,  to  invade  this  inmieasurably 
stronger  nation,  six  thousand  miles  away,  with  Russia, 
according  to  the  theory,  always  waiting  for  the  pro- 
pitious hour  to  pounce  upon  her  and  gobble  up  Man- 
churia and  Korea.  But  these  bald  and  gross  declara- 
tions, so  representative  of  the  sentiment  common  and 
popular  in  the  Navy  League  and  similar  bodies,  are  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  thought  and  conscience  of  the 
Republic,  to  all  makers  of  public  opinion,  to  ask  se- 
riously what  kind  of  philosophy  obtains  among  our  peo- 
ple; for  it  is  upon  the  prevailing  philosophy  that  the 
nation's  attitude  and  influence  in  the  family  of  nations 
surely  depend. 

Unhappily  it  is  too  true  that  there  are  still  millions 
of  men  in  every  nation  whose  principles  of  peace  and 
honor  are  only  "garments'*  which  they  put  on  in  good 
weather  and  put  off  for  others  at  the  first  approach  of 
storm;  whose  "Christianity*'  and  "altruism"  are  the 
thinnest  veneer  and  not  the  texture.  But  are  we  to 
concede  that  in  this  Republic,  in  England,  in  France, 
in  Germany,  this  class  is  the  dominant  class  and  must 
forever  dominate,  and  that  our  public  policy  must  be 
determined  by  this  doom?  It  is  an  impeachment  of 
education,  of  civilization,  of  all  the  high  devotions  and 
aspirations  of  men ;  and  to  name  it,  much  more  to  base 
life  and  politics  upon  it,  is  recreancy  and  shame.  There 
is  now  at  last  no  hour,  and  henceforth  will  never  be  an 
hour,  in  any  civilized  nation,  when  "God's  people"  can- 
not control  the  situation  if  they  will;  and  today's  im- 
perative upon  every  nation  is  to  live  up  to  its  highest  as 
never  before  and  advance  with  resolution  and  with  con- 
fidence the  enlightened  and  righteous  organization  of 
the  world. 

As  concerns  treaties  of  international  arbitration,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  in  his  speech  a  year  ago,  certainly  did  not 
apply  the  philosophy  so  severely  as  to  argue  that  we 
should  conform  ourselves  forever  to  the  status  quo;  hei 
argued  from  it  that  we  must  expect  advance  in  this  field 
to  be  very  slow,  and  raised  the  issue  especially  whether 
such  purposes  and  efforts  as  President  Taft's  do  not  de- 
mand a  progress  much  more  rapid  and  presuppose  a 
humanity  already  much  better  than  comport  witii  tiiii 
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philosophy.  He  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  demand 
does  not  comport  with  the  philosophy;  and  I  submit 
that  the  philosophy  is  false.  Grotius,  Penn,  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  Bentham,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Hugo,  Mazzini, 
Cobden,  Gladstone,  Channing,  Sumner,  and  the  whole 
great  company  of  living  prophets  of  a  better  organized 
world,  not  only  the  party  of  peace  but  the  party  of  prog- 
gress  altogether,  would  emphasize  the  declaration.  All 
their  activities  and  all  their  hopes  are  based  upon  their 
confidence  that  there  is  no  other  philosophy  of  history 
so  false,  and  that  the  one  thing  in  this  God's  universe 
which  has  changed  most  in  the  few  past  millenniums 
which  history  illuminates,  and  which  is  changing  fast- 
est today,  is  this  same  human  nature.  Stocks  and  stones 
are  always  stocks  and  stones,  and  ape  and  tiger  will 
always  stav  ape  and  tiger;  but  the  nature  of  the  bush- 
man  and  the  savage,  the  human  nature  revealed  to  us 
in  the  dawn  of  the  historic  process,  is  almost  as  different 
from  the  nature  of  Emerson  and  Lincoln  and  the  gen- 
eration of  Hague  conferences  as  brute  from  lowest  man. 
History  is  precisely  the  record  of  the  change  of  human 
nature;  and  it  was  Emerson  himself  who  said — and  it 
is  but  another  statement  of  the  same  truth — that  it  is 
the  record  of  the  decline  of  war.  There  was  not  half 
so  much  war  in  Christendom  in  the  nineteenth  centun^ 
as  in  the  eighteenth,  and  there  will  not  be  half  so  much 
in  the  twentieth  as  in  the  nineteenth ;  and  the  distinct- 
ive mark  of  our  age  is  the  development  of  arbitration 
and  international  tribunals. 

Tt  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
greater  mind  than  Daniel  Webster;  but  American 
human  nature  advanced  so  rapidlv  in  the  decade  follow- 
ing 1850  that  he  became  its  vastly  truer  rcDresentative. 
The  imperative  movement  for  international  order  is  at 
this  very  time  describing  the  same  course  which  the 
anti-slavery  movement  described  in  that  time;  it  is 
passing  from  the  stage  of  a  great  moral  crusade  into 
that  of  the  most  urgent  and  irrepressible  political  issue. 
The  great  Senator  whose  seat  Mr.  Lodge  now  occupies, 
Charles  Sumner,  prepared  in  1870  a  powerful  address 
upon  "The  Duel  Between  France  and  German v/^  in 
which  he  showed  that  wars  are  but  the  duels  of  nations. 
In  two  centuries  our  Anglo-Saxon  human  nature  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  while  at  the  beginning  a  man  who 
would  not  fight  a  duel  for  his  'Tionor**  was  accounted  no 
firentleman:  at  the  end  he  was  accounted  no  srentleman 
if  he  would ;  and  precisely  the  same  process  is  eroinor  on 
with  nations,  whose  duelling  is  vastlv  more  uniust  than 
the  other — for  the  "gentlemen"  were  scrupulous  that 
weapons  should  be  equal,  and  the  nations  scruple  at 
nothing  to  get  advantasre. 

Human  nature  is  already  vastly  better  than  those 
believe  who  so  define  it  as  to  justify  inertia  and  obstruc- 
tion. The  demands  of  the  man  in  the  street,  the  bur- 
dened millions  of  Europe  and  America,  the  plain  people, 
are  so  much  in  advance  of  the  concessions  and  distrust 
of  the  politicians,  that  the  slowness  and  misgivings  of 
these,  their  poor  esteem  of  present  human  nature,  are  to 
them  incomprehensible ;  and  so  great  is  their  revulsion 
everywhere  from  the  war  svstem,  and  so  clear  their 
sense  of  its  waste,  its  wickedness,  and  its  irrationality, 
that  they  are  by  wholesale  accusing  their  governments, 
in  their  continued  compromise  with  it,  of  insincerity. 
Even  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  at  Christiania  three  years  ago, 


"Granted  sincerity  of  purpose,  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  should  find  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing an  agreement  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  present 
costly  and  growing  extravagance  of  expenditure  on  naval 
armaments.'^  Granted  a  just  and  true  estimate  of 
American  human  nature  in  this  year  of  grace  and  of 
the  measure  of  civilization  which  the  world  has  actually 
achieved,  the  American  Senate  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  believing  with  Mr.  Taft  that  treaties  with  every  one 
of  the  great  nations  which  wish  for  such  treaties, 
"pledging  ourselves  to  abide  the  adjudication  of  an  in- 
ternational court  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  negotiation,  no  matter  what  it  involves,  whether 
honor,  territory,  or  money,"  would  be  absolutely  safe, 
would  be  hailed  with  joy  and  pride  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people,  and  would  place  them  where 
they  rightfully  belong,  in  the  leadership  of  the  nations 
in  the  commanding  movement  of  the  age  for  the  sup- 
planting of  the  system  of  war  by  the  system  of  law. 


Internationalism. 

By  Andrea  Hofer-Proudffoot,  President  Leas:ue  off 

International  Amity* 

This  has  been  a  great  century  of  race  wandering. 

Not  in  tribes  and  hordes  have  the  peoples  pushed 
from  deserts  to  fertile  fields,  as  in  prehistoric  times, 
but  through  railways  and  steamships  they  have  emptied 
themselves  from  one  nation  into  another  at  the  call  of 
industrial  opportunity. 

The  intermixture  of  races  in  the  last  few  decades  has 
been  so  rapidly  progressing  that  we  are  fast  coming 
into  a  new  attitude  toward  each  other  as  nations. 

Look  at  the  United  States  alone,  which  was  once  a 
purely  English  Puritan  race.  There  are  more  Germans 
in  Chicago  today  than  there  are  in  Vienna.  There  are 
more  Italians  in  New  York  than  in  Triest.  There  are 
more  Polish  people  in  Pittsburg  than  in  Lemberg. 
There  are  more  Norwegians  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  than  in  Bergen.  And  yet  these  are  distinctly 
American  cities.  This  fact  is  true  of  other  countries. 
There  are  more  Spanish  in  South  America  than  under 
the  crown  of  Spain.  London  is  a  city  of  all  nations 
Canada  imports  bodily  an  entire  Russian  community — 
the  Dhukobors.     And  so  the  cases  might  be  multiplied. 

Nearly  every  country  has  had  the  same  experience  in 
the  agglomeration  of  peoples.  With  this  situation 
comes  for  us  all  a  new  responsibility  for  each  other,  a 
new  inter-racial  doctrine,  and  a  new  phase  of  politics. 

Alliances  with  the  foreigner  as  laborer  within  the 
borders  are  quite  as  necessary  today  as  alliances  with 
foreign  nations  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  To 
make  the  inwandering  portion  of  the  inhabitants  poten- 
tial and  helpful  they  must  be  adjusted  to  and  under-, 
stood,  lest  they  honeycomb  the  native  body  with  dis- 
sonances. 

Out  of  all  this  has  grown  a  distinct  movement  toward 
internationalism,  and  today  the  internationalist  is  in 
our  midst  circulating  his  doctrine.  Evervnxrhere  the 
word  is  creeping  into  the  discussions  of  social  and  po- 
litical bodies;  newspapers  casually  picked  up  announce 
such  gatherings,  and  the  organizations  calling  them- 
selves "International"  are  running  into  the  hundreds, 
where  a  few  decades  ago  we  had  hardly  anything  inter- 
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nationalized  except  the  post.  Inter-racial  geography 
has  become  a  recognized  science,  and  medicine  is  taking 
the  intermixtures  of  peoples  as  a  basis  for  new  investiga- 
tions and  deductions.  National  transference  is  argued 
as  an  offset  to  race  decadence  and  even  race  suicide. 

The  international  mind  is  certainly  growing,  and 
bound  to  dictate  future  policies  the  world  over.  Such 
an  empire  as  the  British,  which  has  the  most  diverse 
peoples  to  assimilate  and  the  most  scattered  complexi- 
ties to  handle,  must  reach  out  into  the  international 
mind  for  sufBcient  wisdom. 

What  has  been  brought  together  through  the  acci- 
dents of  quick  communion  and  the  Zeitgeist,  entangling 
race  with  race,  will  demand,  and  forthwith  out  of  itself 
produce,  an  inter-consciousness  also.  It  will  also  pro- 
duce leaders  composite  enough  to  deal  with  the  needs. 

We  must,  both  as  individuals  and  as  nations,  enter 
into  the  recognition  of  this  international  mind  and  seek 
to  realize  what  it  means  and  what  it  can  do  to  assist  us 
in  the  broader  life  which  each  single  State  and  each 
individual  must  draw  out  of  the  composite. 

Race  prejudice  is  the  bane  of  every  nationalizing 
energy.  The  nation,  in  order  to  exist,  must  attempt  to 
centralize  and  unify.  Bace  prejudice  is  purely  cen- 
trifugal, and  it  must  be  overcome,  or  it  is  a  danger  to 
the  "center  of  rest,'*  which  is  the  life  of  the  family,  the 
home,  State,  and  individual. 

Warring  internal  elements  are  even  more  ravaging 
than  external  wars.  To  avoid  both  these,  conglomerate 
nations  must  seek  to  inculcate  intemational-mindedness 
in  their  leaders  as  well  as  their  peoples.  To  gain  this 
concept  we  must  learn  to  measure  each  group  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  own  standard  rather  than  from 
one  outside  and  foreign  to  them. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  explain  away  the  vast  dif- 
ferences which  make  races  so  diametrically  opposite  in 
their  ideas,  standards,  culture — ^but  we  must  realize 
these  differences  as  valuable,  and  be  glad  that  they  exist 
for  the  sake  of  their  peculiar  contribution  to  the  whole. 

As  one  feels  regret  to  see  the  lovely  (and  oft  un- 
lovely) customs  and  costumes  of  the  provinces  disap- 
pear, so  we  might  almost  regret  to  feel  that  this  amal- 
gamating process  is  going  to  rob  us  of  the  manifold 
facets  of  the  solitaire  of  civilization,  each  of  which  adds 
its  scintillations  to  the  intensive  whole. 

The  internationalist  holds  that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
world  for  the  peculiar  contribution  of  all  these  races 
and  sub-races.  The  one  vital  question  we  must  answer 
is  how  are  we  going  to  bring  about  the  consciousness 
which  will  allow  all  these  diverging  elements  to  live  and 
to  let  live — to  keep  them  from  hampering  and  hinder- 
ing one  another,  from  criticising  and  ridiculing  back 
and  forth,  and  help  them  to  live  together  as  fellow-par- 
takers in  the  vast  good  which  is  bound  to  come  to  each 
when  civilization  declares  her  dividends. 

Of  course  time  will  do  all  this ;  but  that  is  the  very 
argument  which  should  make  us  all  eager  to  have  it 
realized  in  the  now,  instead  of  stupidly  awaiting  the 
disintegrations  of  time.  If  we  have  a  marble  structure 
to  build,  we  do  not  wait  for  frost  and  thaw  and  acci- 
dent to  cut  our  blocks,  as  it  cuts  the  caves  for  the  cav- 
ern-dwellers. We  hew  our  building  material  with  every 
device  of  art  and  science  and  get  the  result  on  exact 
calculations. 

We  have  in  the  same  way  the  inevitable  structure  of 


an  international  whole  to  upbuild — ^time  is  bound  to  do 
it  in  his  stately  eons — ^but  why  not;  as  wise  citizens,  as 
statesmen,  as  idealists  and  prophets,  all  hcoids  together, 
carve  out  this  ornate  structure  of  intermingled  con- 
cepts, this  race  architecture,  where  every  part  is  the 
vital  contribution  produced  by  another  type  and  kind 
and  contributed  in  its  actual  entity  and  entirety? 

Our  "music  of  the  future**  will  not  onlv  be  a  full 
combination  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  of  the  heart- 
throbs as  well,  and  its  commingling  chords  of  radiant 
energy  will  really  be  a  harmonious  whole — a  compos- 
itely  unified  humanity.  The  large,  calm  chorus  of  the 
sane  citizen  who  wishes  a  settled  progressive  state  to 
exist  must  learn  to  sing  something  broader  than  a 
three-colored  patriotism  inside  his  commercial  citadels 
as  well  as  on  the  international  highway.  He  must  know 
that  there  is  a  keen  interdependence  in  his  foreign  as 
well  as  his  domestic  relationships.  He  must  be  willing 
to  lift  the  political  discussions  of  the  fireside  up  into  the 
light  of  outer-world  necessities.  He  must  learn  to  see 
men  as  individuals  not  as  English,  German,  Italian, 
French.  He  must  see  brotherhood  as  a  principle  of 
business  and  religion,  not  as  a  far-off,  never-to-be- 
realized  sentiment. 

All  our  burning  questions — social,  financial,  domes- 
tic— ^will  come  into  a  new  light  by  this  process  of  inter- 
nationalization, and  who  knows  but  we  may  through  it 
find  a  clearer  solution  and  a  more  acceptable  remedy 
than  any  set  of  reformers  can  now  devise  who  are  look- 
ing through  the  narrow  spectacles  of  any  one  race. 

Human  progress  cannot  be  forever  blockaded.  This 
very  mingling  of  the  nations  will  be  the  disintegrating 
factor  which  will  dissolve  the  cement  of  time-honored 
prejudices — ^through  which  prejudices  alone  the  ex- 
ploiters of  the  public  weal  can  work. 

Eugenically  we  will  discover  that  we  must  sanatize 
the  whole  world  if  we  would  preserve  ourselves,  and 
work  for  the  big  general  good  if  we  would  preserve  our 
own  little  good.  What  we  are  bound  to  amalgamate 
with  and  assimilate  we  will  first  purify,  lest  it  destroy 
us.  So  the  international  necessity  which  is  being  heaped 
upon  us  will  compel  us  to  perfect  our  brother  man. 

We  are  already  international ;  now  let  us  live  up  to  it. 

(Concluded  next  month,) 


The  Present  Demands  of  the  Peace 

Movement. 

By  Benjamin  P.  Tnieblood. 

Address  delivered  at  the  St.  Louis  Peace  Congress,  May  2,  1913. 

The  peace  movement  in  its  organized  form  is  now 
nearing  its  hundredth  anniversary.  The  century  cov- 
ered by  it  has  been,  from  the  pacifist  point  of  view,  one 
of  extraordinary  significance,  the  full  force  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  state.  From  three  societies,  small  and 
little  known,  in  1815,  the  movement  has  grown  till  now 
the  peace  organizations  throughout  the  world  number 
more  than  six  hundred,  several  of  them  of  national 
scope,  and  new  ones  are  coming  into  existence  contin- 
ually. These  organizations,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
one  great  end,  are  closely  aiffiliated  in  an  International 
Congress  which  meets  annually  in  leading  cities,  and  in 
a  Permanent  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  whose  governing 
board  is   composed  of  thirty-five   prominent  pacifists 
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from  different  nations.  The  literature  of  the  move- 
ment— ^papers,  pamphlets,  books — of  which  there  was 
scarcely  a  pocketfnl  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  grown 
until  at  the  present  time  it  would  take  a  good-si^d 
library  to  hold  it.  A  union  of  pacifist  members  of 
parliaments  has  come  into  existence  in  the  last  two 
decades  with  more  than  three  thousand  members,  whose 
conferences,  like  the  peace  congresses,  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  governments  in  whose  domains  they 
meet. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  peace  movement,  in  1815,  and  in 
considerable  measure  in  response  to  the  pressure  which 
it  has  brought  to  bear,  the  principle  of  arbitration  has 
been  applied  to  the  adjustment  of  international  con- 
troversies until  it  has  become  in  our  day  the  regular 
practice  of  the  governments  to  settle  their  differences 
in  this  way,  instead  of  plunging  into  war  over  them. 
The  century  record  of  three  hundred  and  more  impor- 
tant cases  of  settlement  by  this  method  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  luminous  pages  of  history.  The  century 
began  with  war  the  nde,  and  no  exceptions;  it  ends 
with  arbitration  the  rule,  and  war  the  exception. 

Two  Governmental  Peace  Conferences  have  been  held 
at  The  Hague,  participated  in  by  all  the  importent  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Through  these  conferences  a  Per- 
manent International  Court  of  Arbitration  has  been  set 
up  and  successfully  employed  for  more  than  a  decade 
in  the  settlement  of  controversies — a  dozen  of  them. 
An  agreement  among  the  nations  has  been  reached  that 
the  Hague  International  Peace  Conference  shall  meet 
periodically  hereafter — the  beginning  of  a  world  par- 
liament. The  regular  International  Court  of  Justice 
has  in  principle  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernments, and  only  waits  for  the  discovery  of  a  practi- 
cal method  of  selecting  the  judges  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. Treaties  of  arbitration,  limited  in  scope,  have 
been  concluded  among  all  the  important  govemmente 
and  -serve  as  a  strong  bulwark  against  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

These  great  accomplishments,  not  to  go  further  into 
detail,  are  sufficient  proof  that  the  peace  movement  is 
an  eminently  practical  as  well  as  an  absolutely  impera- 
tive one,  and  that  its  founders  and  early  apostles  did 
not  go  beyond  reason  and  good  sense  in  conceiving  that 
such  a  system  of  good-will  and  law  might  be  established 
among  the  nations  as  would  banish  the  horrid  system 
of  war  from  the  earth. 

Toward  that  great  end  the  processes  of  our  civiliza- 
tion are  now  clearly  seen  to  be  moving.  The  peoples 
of  the  different  advanced  nations — the  rank  and  file  of 
them  in  large  numbers — ^the  working  classes,  the  social- 
ist groups,  the  business  men,  the  intellectuals  in  con- 
siderable measure,  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  war 
is  no  longer  a  necessity  in  our  time,  that  no  excuse  re- 
mains for  it,  and  that  the  huge  preparations  for  war- 
fare on  land  and  sea  which  are  consuming  the  meager 
resources  of  "men  and  workers**  are  not  only  needless, 
but  positively  criminal. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  progress  which  has  thus 
been  made  toward  realizing  the  great  purpose  of  the 
world-peace  movement  and  of  the  extraordinary  change 
which  a  century  has  wrought  in  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  war;  in  view  also  of  the  leading  part  taken  by 
our  country,  both  privately  and  govemmentally,  in  the 
movement,  the  question  naturally  ^ri8fB  what  phases 


of  the  subject  should  the  peace  party,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  keep  to  the  front,  emphasize,  and  push 
with  all  energy  at  the  present  time  ?  Let  me  sketeh  in 
a  few  brief  statements  what  both  opportunity  and  duty 
demand  of  us — ^the  very  least  that  we  can  do  and  be 
loyal  to  the  great  principles  and  policies  which  we  have 
espoused  and  which  we  have  gathered  in  this  Congress 
to  promote : 

'  1.  First  of  all,  we  must  put  forth  more  earnest  and 
constant  effort  to  bring  the  people — all  the  people,  all 
kinds  of  people — over  to  our  side.  Thi»  is  funda- 
mentaL  The  cause  is  the  peoples*  cause.  It  is  they 
who  suffer  most  from  war  and  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
the  current  colossal  preparations  for  war  press  most 
ruinously.  They  are  fast  learning  this.  They  do  not 
so  much  need  convincement ;  they  need  gathering  and 
organizing.  They  are  sound  at  heart  for  the  most 
part;  sounder  than  some  loud-mouthed  pacifists  who 
are  for  peace  today  and  for  war  tomorrow.  They  must 
be  given  a  chance  to  understand  th^  full  meaning  of 
the  peace  movement  to  themselves,  and  to  express  them- 
selves fully  and  clearly.  When  the  people  are  by  our 
sides,  and  only  when  they  are  by  our  sides,  will  the 
peace  movement  enter  victoriously  upon  its  final  stage. 
It  will  teke  money  to  clo  this  work,  much  more  than  is 
now  at  our  disposal,  even  since  the  munificent  Carnegie 
and  Ginn  Fountains  were  established.  The  price  of 
two  or  three  of  the  latest  battleships  would  do  it.  Some- 
body must  give  this  money ;  somebody  will  give  it. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  urge,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  that  all  controversies  between  nations  npt 
susceptible  of  adjustment  by  direct  negotiation  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
which  the  governments  of  the  world  have  solemnly  set 
up  for  this  very  purpose,  or  to  other  tribunals  >vhich  it 
may  be  found  advisable  to  create  at  the  moment.  We 
have  already  heard  too  much  about  "national  honor** 
and  ''vital  interests**  and  hair-splitting  distinctions  be- 
tween justiciable  and  non-justiciable  disputes.  Are  we 
not  trying  to  conceal  a  secret  hankering  after  "war  and 
pillage**  every  time  we  use  one  of  these  vague  and  in- 
definable terms?  There  are  no  unarbitrable  contro- 
versies in  our  day  between  nations  whose  independence 
is  mutually  recognized. 

A  great  step  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  unrestricted  arbitration  of  disputes  just 
failed  of  being  taken  last  summer  when  the  Senate,  by 
only  a  single  majority  vote,  so  amended  the  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  that  the  heart  was  taken 
out  of  them.  The  countrv  was  with  President  Taft  in 
favor  of  the  treaties,  as  the  Senators*  desks  piled  high — 
some  of  them  vexatiously  high — day  after  day  with  let- 
ters and  telegrams  bore  unmistekable  witness.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  have  similar  treaties  of  unlim- 
ited scope,  somewhat  simpler  in  form  possibly,  con- 
cluded as  speedily  as  practical  not  only  with  Great 
Britain  and  Prance,  but  also  with  Germany  and  all 
other  powers  which  may  be  willing  to  join  with  us. 
Limited  treaties  of  arbitration,  of  which  our  country 
has  had  twenty-four  for  the  last  five  years,  which  are 
being  renewed  this  spring  as  they  expire,  are  good  as 
far  as  they  go.  But  they  do  not  meet  the  demands  of 
the  present.  We  have  moved  up  a  good  many  paces 
since  these  treaties  were  signed  in  the  spring  of  1908. 
When  the  new  Administration  takes  up  this  matter,  as 
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it  is  expected  to  do  at  an  early-  date^  every  possible  in- 
fluence must  be  brought  to  bear  to  make  it  uncomfort- 
able for  any  Senator  to  oppose  the  new  treaties. 

3.  Not  the'  least  of  our  forces  should  be  directed  this 
year  and  next  to  bringing  every  influence  to  bear  upon 
all  the  powers  to  make  ti^e  next  Hague  Conference^  to 
be  held  two  years  hence,  as  potent  as  possible  in  carry- 
ing forward  tiie  judicial  and  political  organization  of 
the  world  for  perpetual  peace.  The  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration  to  be  signed  by  all  the  nations 
jointly,  which  failed  of  adoption  in  1907  for  lack  of 
unanimity,  though  it  carried  the  support  through  their 
representatives  at  The  Hague  of  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation and  territory  of  the  globe,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fail  again.  We  may  reasonably  expect,  also,  that  if  the 
friends  of  peace  bestir  themselves  a^d  make  their  power 
felt,  the  Third  Hague  Conference  will  devise  a  method 
of  selecting  judges  for  the  International  High  Court  of 
Justice  which  was  voted  in  principle  in  1907,  and  thus 
complete  this  supremely  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  world  order  and  peace. 

Not  to  specify  further  the  important  things  of  sech 
ondary  order  with  which  the  coining  Hague  Conference 
should  be  asked  to  deal  effectively,  let  me  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  in- 
ternational peace  problems  of  our  day — ^that  of  an  ar- 
rest of  the  current  rivalry  in  armaments. 

4.  The  question  of  limitation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  the  attending  budgets  of  expense,  like  the 
famous  ghost  of  Banquo,  will  not  down.  It  is  more 
thought  about,  talked  about,  and  written  about,  pro 
and  con,  than  any  other  international  question.  The 
Czar  of  Bussia  in  1898  placed  the  subject  foremost  in 
bis  rescript  urging  the  necessity  of  an  international  con- 
ference. The  First  Hague  Conference  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  upon  the  governments  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject with  a  view  to  finding  relief  for  the  peoples  from 
the  excessive  burdens  laid  upon  them  by  the  great  arma- 
ments. The  Second  Hague  Conference  unanimously 
voted  again  the  recommendation  with  greater  emphasis 
than  was  given  in  1899.  Not  long  ago  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England  declared  the  present  rivalry  in  armaments, 
at  such  enormous  cost,  to  be  a  satire  on  civilization. 
The  heads  of  a  number  of  governments,  and  especially 
the  chancellors  of  various  exchequers  who  annually 
rack  their  brains  to  find  new  sources  of  revenue,  have 
declared  their  intense  dissatisfaction  with  the  situation 
and  their  readiness  to  limit  and  reduce  armaments  if 
other  powers  will  do  the  same.  But  so  far  nothing  has 
been  done.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hague  conferences.  No  gov- 
ernment has  had  the  sense  or  the  courage  even  to  pro- 
pose seriously  the  study  of  the  question  by  all  the  gov- 
ernments. But  suspicion  and  fear,  charge  and  counter- 
charge of  evil  designs,  imaginings  of  pending  invasion 
by  sea  and  air  have  continued  to  prevail  and  the  arma- 
ments and  war  budgets  to  pile  up  to  mountainous  pro- 
portions. Just  now  Germany  has  had  a  fresh  attack 
of  shivers  over  the  Balkan  military  successes  and  the 
increased  prominence  into  which  the  Slavs  have  thus 
been  brought,  and  has  decided  to  increase  her  great 
army  from  over  600,000  to  above  800,000  men  and  to 
add  several  new  dreadnoughts  to  her  navy.  Prance 
sniffs  the  east  wind,  and  votes  to  increase  her  army  and 
navy  in  the  same  proportion.     Great  Britain  groans. 


and  votes  to  lay  down  five  new  dreadnoughts.  Bussia 
growls,  and  orders  the  creation  of  three  new  army 
corps,  and  so  on.  All  sense  of  economy  and  of  the 
crushing  burdens  laid  on  the  taxpayers  is  thrown  to  the 
winds  and  a  new  stage  of  the  race  to  the  abysm  of  de- 
struction has  commenced.   Has  Europe  gone  stark  mad? 

Here,  then,  is  the  immediate,  unescapable  task  of  our 
peace  organizations.  If  we  have  any  faith,  any  cour- 
age, we  will  undertake  the  attack  at  once.  The  barrier 
of  the  big  and  ever-growing  armaments  lies  directiy 
across  our  path.  Little  more  can  be  done  until  it  is 
broken  down.  It  is  in  the  way  of  the  completion  of 
nearly  every  constructive  measure  that  we  have  in  hand. 
The  powers  who  have  the  biggest  armaments  and  de- 
pend upon  them  for  safety  and  honor  will  not  go  the 
Whole  length  in  the  creation  of  pacific  institutions 
through  which  force  is  relegated  to  the  background.  It 
was  the  biggest  army  and  the  biggest  navy  of  the  world 
that  defeated  two  of  the  most  prominent  propositions 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  general  darkness  and  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation,  a  ray  of  light  has  sprung  up  in 
our  own  Capital.  It  is  universally  conceded  and  no 
longer  needs  to  be  argued  that  our  country  is  most 
favorably  situated  to  take  the  lead  in  the  solution  of 
this  difficult  problem.  The  solution  has  indeed  already 
begun.  Congress  for  two  successive  years  has  refused, 
the  second  time  in  spite  of  the  enonnous  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  new  Navy  League,  to 
make  apprcipriations  for  more  than  one  new  battleship 
annually;  in  other  words,  has  arrested,  temporarily  at 
least,  the  growth  of  the  navy,  for  the  new  ship  annually 
just  makes  up  for  an  old  one  going  out  of  commission. 
This  position  taken  by  the  national  legislature,  in  re- 
sponse, I  am  sure,  to  the  wish  of  the  people,  should 
have  the  instant  and  unequivocal  support  of  all  pacifists, 
regardless  of  party  afiSliations:  Besides  this,  our  Gov- 
ernment must  be  led  to  feel  that  the  United  States, 
from  its  character  and  geographical  situation,  is  under 
peculiar  obligation  to  take  up  immediately  with  the 
other  powers  the  question  of  a  general  agreement  for 
both  the  limitation  and  the  reduction  of  armaments. 
The  time  is  over-ripe  for  our  civilization,  if  it  does  not 
wish  to  perish  in  such  a  cataclysm  as  the  world  never 
saw,  to  unload  this  monstrous  burden  which  cripples 
and  disgraces  it.  And  the  Third  Hague  Conference 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  accomplishment 
of  what  everybody  longs  to  see  done. 


No  More  Battleships  Needed. 

From  the  speech  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Witherspoon.  of  Mississippi,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Saturday,  February  22, 1913. 

(Concluded  from  April.) 

And  I  call  your  attention  to  the  position  of  the  high- 
est authority  on  naval  affairs  in  this  House^  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Padgett]^  who  said^  in  his  speech 
to  the  House  in  1908,  that  he  protested  against  adding 
four  more  battleships  to  our  Navy,  and  he  declared  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  the  Navy  as  it  then  existed 
was  magniflcent.  Since  that  time  we  have  added  nine 
dreadnoughts  to  the  Navy,  and  if  it  was  magnificent 
then,  I  defy  any  member  of  this  House  to  suggest  an 
adjective  that  will  accurately  describe  it  now. 
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In  1911  there  was  a  mobilization  of  a  part  of  our  fleet 
at  New  York.  The  number  of  vessels  present  was  123. 
President  Taft  was  present,  and  he  made  a  speech  on 
that  occasion,  and  in  that  speech  he  described  the  Navy 
as  magnificent.  He  boasted  that  he  had  there  under 
his  eyes  the  fastest  and  the  most  powerful  dreadnoughts 
in  the  world.  That  was  the  opinion  of  President  Taft. 
The  fact  is  that  over  a  period  of  120  years,  from  the 
time  that  John  Paul  Jones  unfolded  the  flag  to  the 
breeze  of  the  English  Channel  down  to  this  time,  our 
Navy  has  always  been  efficient,  adequate,  vast,  magnifi- 
cent, glorious,  and  victorious ;  but  when  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  extravagance  and  greed  it  sinks  down  to  the  low 
level  of  inefficiency  and  inadequacy.     [Applause.] 

But  if  all  this  evidence  is  insufficient  to  show  that  our 
Navy  is  fully  adequate  for  the  public  defense  and  that 
its  increase  in  the  number  of  units  would  not  increase 
its  efficiency,  then  we  submit  that  the  expenditure  of 
$46,418^925  would  not  help  the  matter.  Since  1883  we 
have  spent  on  our  Naval  Establishment  $1,963,094,- 
608.77,  and  of  this  vast  sum  $202,195,607.83  has  been 
invested  in  battleships,  besides  the  five  now  under  con- 
struction, which  will  run  the  amount  up  to  $250,000,- 
000.  If  this  vast  sum  will  not  secure  an  adequate  bat- 
tleship fleet,  it  is  useless  to  spend  more.  Excepting 
England,  we  have  spent  more  already  than  any  other 
nation  of  the  world.  We  have  in  the  last  decade  spent 
$410,455,321  more  than  France,  $452,666,114  more 
than  Grermany,  and  $1,019,890,156  more  than  Japan. 
I  am  frequently  told  the  Navy  is  an  insurance,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself  states  in  his  annual 
report  that  it  is  an  insurance,  and  uses  that  as  an  ar- 
gument. 

Any  resemblance  between  the  Navy  and  a  policy  of 
insurance  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  detect.  Insurance 
is  a  contract  by  which  the  insurer,  for  a  small  amount 
of  money  called  a  ^^premium,^'  agrees  to  pay  a  much 
larger  amount  in  ^e  contingency  insured  against. 
Now,  what  resemblance  has  a  navy  to  that? 

In  the  last  20  years  we  have  had  one  war  which,  ac- 
icording  to  the  best  estimates,  cost  us  about  $300,000,- 
000.  Buring  that  time  we  have  spent  $1,963,094,- 
608.77  on  the  Navy.  In  other  words,  if  that  be  regarded 
as  the  premium  on  the  insurance,  we  have  paid  as  a 
premium  six  times  as  much  as  the  loss  itself,  and  then 
paid  the  entire  loss  besides.  [Applause.]  And  yet 
this  loose,  nonsensical  talk  about  insurance  finds  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  sensible  men. 

But  if  it  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  navy  is  an  insur- 
ance against  war  in  the  sense  that  it  will  prevent  war, 
I  deny  that  proposition.  Japan  and  China  both  had 
navies,  but  that  fact  did  not  keep  them  out  of  war. 
Bussia  and  Japan  both  had  navies;  it  did  not  keep 
them  out  of  war.  The  United  States  and  Spain  both 
had  navies^  and  it  did  not  prevent  a  war  between  them. 
England  had  a  great  navy,  but  that  fact  did  not  keep 
her  out  of  war  with  the  Boers.  The  fact  is  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  no  navies  at 
all,  and  they  do  not  have  as  many  wars  as  these  great 
countries  with  navies  have. 

Mr.  Sherwood  :  How  about  the  navy  of  Italy  in  the 
war  with  Turkey? 

Mr.  Witherspoon:  Yes;  that  is  another  example. 
Since  the  destruction  of  the  Bussian  fleet  and  of  the 


Spanish  fleet  and  of  the  Chinese  fleet,  and  since  Bussia 
and  Spain  and  China  have  ceased  to  have  any  fleet  at 
all,  they  have  not  had  any  wars.  The  fact  is  that  na- 
tions, just. like  individuals,  are  led  into  Wars  by  their 
passions.  It  is  the  feeling  of  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong,  or  the  greed  and  avarice  for  aggrandizement  or 
commercial  advantages,  that  leads  them  into  war,  and 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  they  have 
navies  or  not.  People  are  going  to  fight  just  as  long- 
as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  and  navies  cannot 
prevent  it. 

I  would  rather  depend  upon  the  Bible  of  God  than 
upon  these  engines  of  destruction  to  protect  us  against 
war.     [Applause.] 

This  conteution  really  is  that  we  ought  to  build  more 
ships,  not  because  our  Navy  is  inadequate,  but  because 
foreign  governments  will  build  more.     The  truth  is  that 
foreign  governments  have  been  struggling  to  keep  up 
with  us.     When  within  10  years  we  spend  $410,455,321 
more  on  our  Navy  than  France,  $452,666,114  more  than 
Germany,  and  $1,019,890,156  more  than  Japan,  it  looks 
like  the  cheek  of  logic  to  contend  that  we  ought  to  spend 
more  because  they  will  do  so.    We  build  more  ships  be- 
cause they  do  and  they  build  more  because  we  do,  and 
so  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  according 
to  this  contention,  are  running  a  race  of  folly  to  build 
useless  ships  each  because  the  other  does.     Since  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Japan  have  all  these  years  been 
under  our  influence  and  have  been  impoverishing  their 
people  to  build  useless  battleships  because  we  have  set 
them  the  example,  the  only  Ipgical  conclusion  is  that 
if  we  were  to  abandon  this  foolish  policy  these  great 
governments  of  Europe  would  follow  us  in  our  wisdom 
more  readily  than  they  followed  us  in  our  folly.    At 
any  rate,  we  do  not  favor  that  monkey-like  statesman- 
ship which  imitates  the  follies  of  foreign  governments. 
Now,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  $46,418,925  for  new  ships  is  an  inexcusable,  un- 
justifiable, criminal  waste  of  the  public  funds.     [Ap- 
plause.]    And  I  appeal  to  the  majority  in  this  House 
to  stand  up  for  economy.     I  appeal  to  you  to  vindicate 
the  wisdom  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  which  determined 
three  diflferent  times  that  we  did  not  need  any  more 
battleships,  and  that  determination  stands  there  un- 
reversed and  unrescinded  today.     It  is  the  last  expres- 
sion of  the  party  on  that  subject. 

Since  1883  we  have  spent  nearly  $2,000,000,000  on 
our  Navy.  Of  that  vast  sum  $202,000,000  has  been 
invested  in  battleships  alone,  not  counting  the  five  great 
dreadnoughts  that  are  now  in  process  of  construction, 
and  when  they  are  completed  we  will  have  invested  more 
than  $250,000,000  in  battleships  alone.  Within  the 
past  10  years  we  have  spent  $452,666,114  more  than 
Prance  has  spent.  We  have  spent  $410,455,321  more 
than  Gtermany  has  spent.  We  have  spent  over  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  Japan  has  spent.  The  highest  ex- 
penditure that  Germany  has  ever  made  in  one  year  is 
$110,000,000,  which  is  $29,000,000  less  than  we  spent 
in  1911.  The  greatest  expenditure  that  Prance  has 
ever  made  in  one  year  is  $89,000,000,  which  is  about 
$50,000,000  less  than  we  spent  in  that  year;  and  the 
greatest  amount  that  Japan  has  ever  spent  in  one  year 
is  $46,000,000,  which  is  just  $90,000,000  less  than  our 
highest  annual  naval  expenditure.  We  have  spent  in 
the  last  10  years  $109,146,966  more  than  Germany  and 
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Japan  both  together.  In  other  words,  for  the  last 
decade  we  have  spent  $10,000,000  every  year  more  than 
both  of  those  countries  put  together.  We  have  spent 
$66,936,173  more  than  France  and  Japan  both  together 
have  spent  in  the  last  10  years,  or  $6,000,000  more  every 
year  for  10  successive  years  than  both  of  those  nations 
combined.  And  I  say  that  if  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  has  not  given  us  an  adequate  Navy,  we  had  bet- 
ter quit  and  depend  on  something  else  for  our  defense. 


The  Eighty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Directors  of  the  American 

Peace  Society. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  St.  Louis,  May  3.  1913. 

Mr.  President  and  Members   of  the  American  Peace 
Society : 

The  Directors  submit  herewith,  as  the  Eighty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  work  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
general  status  of  the  Peace  Movement  throughout  the 
world,  the  special  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Executive  Director. 

ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   SECRETARY   TO   THE   BOARD   OP 

DIRECTORS. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

The  Secretary  herewith  submits  his  Annual  Report: 
The  reorganization  of  the  Society  and  its  working 
force,  which  was  well  under  way  a  year  ago,  has  been 
further  advanced  during  the  year  by  the  admission  of 
several  organizations  not  organically  connected  with  us 
to  the  right  to  appoint  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  by  the  selection  and  installation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  provided  for  by  the  new  Constitution. 
Mr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  a  prominent  educator  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  President  of  the  Connecticut 
Peace  Society,  was  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  the  approval  of  your  Board,  to  fill  this  new  posi- 
tion, and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
Organization  and  Propaganda  at  the  first  of  September 
last.  This  addition  to  the  working  force  of  the  oflSce 
has  made  it  possible  to  lay  plans  greatly  to  extend  the 
work  of  organization  and  propaganda,  and  has  relieved 
the  Secretary  from  much  overwork  and  enabled  him  to 
give  his  attention  more  specifically  to  matters  of  admin- 
istration, to  editorial  work,  and  to  general  oversight  of 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  peace  literature. 
The  important  features  of  the  initiatory  work  of  the 
new  Executive  Director  will  be  found  in  his  first  report. 
This  rearrangement  and  division  of  the  work  gives 
promise  of  much  more  extended  and  eflEective  service  in 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  possible  to  our  Society. 

MEETINGS    OF    THE    BOARD    AND    THE    EXECUTIVE    COM- 
MITTEE. 

The  executive  work  of  the  Society,  as  determined  by 
your  Board,  has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  Committee  has  met 
monthly,  and  has  had  under  advisement  all  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  work.  The  Committee  has  also 
held  adjourned  and  special  meetings  when  called  for  by 
any  important  subject.  An  extended  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  was  made  to  your  Board  at  its  De- 


cember meeting.  At  this  meeting,  held  on  the  6th  of 
December  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
it  was  voted  that  the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  several 
States  should  be  directed  primarily  to  making  the  Con- 
stituent State  Branches  strong,  solid  organizations,  and 
that  other  societies  in  the  States  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  constituted  as  sections  o^  the  State  societies,  and 
that  the  work  of  organization  in  the  States  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  several  State  Branches.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  to  invite  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  to  appoint  a  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,  as  had  previously  been  done  in  the 
case  of  six  other  organizations  not  organically  connected 
with  the  Society.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
propose  names  of  OfiScers  and  Directors  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  should  nominate  a  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Vice-President,  and  also  a  list  of  Honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dents. The  Executive  Committee  was  also  authorized 
by  the  Board  to  create  a  Finance  Committee  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  consider  the  question  of 
enlarging  its  resources.  A  Committee  of  three  was 
created  to  promote  the  cause  of  universal  obligatory 
arbitration  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Executive  Committee,  in  addition  to  carrying  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  above  instructions  of  the  Board,  has  had 
under  consideration  the  question  of  how  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  carry  o^t  the  function  of  a  National 
Peace  Council  and  also  a  Bureau  of  Information,  but 
haa  not  yet  reached  a  final  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

FINANCES. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  has  been  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  shows  that  the 
general  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  past  year,  exclu- 
sive of  legacies,  have  amounted  to  $42,605.21,  and  that 
the  expenses  have  been  $42,420.13.  The  receipts  have 
thus  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $185.08.  The  re- 
ceipts from  other  sources  than  the  Carnegie  Peace 
Endowment  have  increased  to  some  extent  over  the 
previous  year,  and  the  organization  and  development 
of  the  Branch  Society  system  gives  promise  of  still  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  general  receipts.  The  Executive 
Director's  report  shows  that  the  subvention  received 
from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  has  been  used  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  in  aiding  the  work  of  the  Branch 
Societies  and  in  extending  the  direct  work  of  the  Soci- 
ety through  the  new  Department  of  Organization  and 
Propaganda,  through  the  new  field  Department  at  At- 
lanta for  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  through  the 
other  field  Departments  previously  established.  The 
present  demands  upon  the  Society,  because  of  the  greater 
extension  of  its  work  and  the  wider  and  deeper  interest 
taken  in  the  cause  throughout  the  country,  will  make 
necessary  a  considerable  increase  in  our  resources  if  the 
work  is  not  to  be  halted  and  cripplied.  Legacies  to  the 
amount  of  $4,095.50  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
$3,062.25  of  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Reserve  Fund 
and  invested  and  $1,033.25  in  the  current  expense  ac- 
count.   The  Reserve  Fund  now  amounts  to  $14,694.25. 

THE  "advocate  OF  PEACE." 

The  circulation  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  has  in- 
creased from  8,000  copies  in  May  last  year  to  an  edition 
of  10,000  copies  monthly  at  the  present  time.     This 
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encouraging  increase  has  been  partly  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Branch  Societies^  all  of  whose  members 
receive  the  paper,  partly  to  the  general  interest  among 
those  not  members  of  Branch  Organizations,  and  partly 
to  the  increased  demand  for  gratuitous  copies  of  the 
paper  for  libraries,  for  use  in  meetings,  etc.  If  we 
may  judge  from  letters  received,  from  the  eflfort  of  libra- 
ries to  keep  complete  files  of  the  paper,  and  from  general 
expressions  of  appreciation,  the  iMuence  of  the  Advo- 
CATB  is  extending  even  more  rapidly  than  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  copies  issued.  A  special  issue  of  ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  paper  was  made  for  March,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  edition,  for  the  use  of  the  Mary- 
land Peace  Society,  with  matter  pertaining  particularly 
to  the  work  of  the  Maryland  Branch.  The  cost  of  this 
extra  issue  was  met  by  the  Maryland  Society. 

GENERAL  LITERATUBE. 

The  demands  for  our  general  literature  during  the 
year  have  been  larger  than  at  any  previous  time.  We 
have  published  during  the  year  new  and  revised  editions 
of  a  number  of  our  pamphlets.  The  distribution  has 
been  mostly  among  university  and  college  students,  nor- 
mal and  high  school  pupils,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  teachers,  ministers,  professional  and  business 
men.  Many  teachers  have  aslced  for  considerable  quan- 
tities of  certain  pamphlets  for  distribution  among  their 
students,  -in  preparation  for  essays  and  orations  for 
prize  contests,  and  for  the  observance  of  the  18th  of 
May.  These  we  have  supplied  gratuitously  as  far  as 
possible,  though  we  have  been  compelled  to  charge  a 
small  fee  to  cover  postage  and  handling  in  a  good  many 
cases.  The  pressure  upon  our  literature  has  become  so 
great  that  I  teke  the  occasion  to  make  known  again  our 
need  of  an  increased  fund  for  this  most  useful  work. 
In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  these  pamphlete,  we 
have  handled  through  our  office  nearly  all  of  the  general 
peace  books,  both  old  and  new.  A  number  of  new  works 
of  this  class  have  been  published  the  past  year,  and  we 
keep  standing  on  our  advertised  list  of  books  for  sale 
some  fifty  different  titles.  These  books  are  sold  at  just 
enough  to  cover  the  purchase  price  and  postage.  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  peace  movement 
today  is  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  men  and 
women  are  giving  their  attention  to  the  writing  and 
publishing  of  works  on  the  various  phases  of  interna- 
tional peace.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  new 
works  which  have  come  out  during  the  year  1912  are: 
"The  International  Mind,^^  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler ; 
"The  War  God,'*  by  Israel  Zangwill ;  "The  First  Hague 
Conference,^'  by  Andrew  D.  White,  a  reprint  from  his 
autobiography;  "The  New  Peace  Movement,**  by  Prof. 
William  I.  Hull;  "The  Impeachment  of  President  Is- 
raels,** by  Prank  B.  Copley ;  "Pride  of  War,**  by  Gustaf 
Janson;  "The  Two  Hague  Conferences;**  by  Joseph  H. 
Choate ;  "In  the  Vanguard,*'  a  three-act  play,  by  Katrina 
Trask;  "The  Patriotism  of  Deng's  Mahon,**  by  Frances 
S.  Hallowes;  "The  Peace  Movement  of  America,**  by 
Julius  Moritzen;  **The  Passing  of  War,**  by  William 
Leighton  Qrane,  and  "Swords  and  Plowshares,**  by 
Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

THE  LECTURE  BUREAU. 

We  carry  regularly  on  our  list  of  lecturers  advertised 
in  the  Advocate  of  Peace  the  names  of  some  thirty 
different    speakers.     A    number    of    our    Constituent 


Branches  have  also  created  Lecture  Bureaus,  and  are 
advertising  a  number  of  excellent  speakers,  in  order  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  in  all  our  fields  for  addresses 
at  conferences,  church  and  educational  meetings,  con- 
ventions, clubs,  ete.  These,  in  addition  to  the  lecturing 
done  by  the  President,  Secretary,  Executive  Director, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
five  Directors  of  our  Field  Departments,  enable  us  to 
meet  fairly  well  the  demands  made  upon  us  in  this 
direction. 

THE  FOURTH   AMERICAN  PEACE  CONQRESS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third  American 
Peace  Congress,  held  at  Baltimore  two  years  ago,  turned 
over  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  last  autumn  the  important  duty  of  inaugurating 
the  preparations  for  the  Fourth  American  Peace  Con- 
gress. After  correspondence  with  several  cities  at  which 
it  had  been  suggested  that  the  Congress  be  held,  the 
Committee  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  invitation 
which  had  been  extended  by  the  St.  Louis  Business 
Men's  League  to  hold  the  Congress  in  that  city.  The 
Business  Men*s  League  of  St.  Louis  took  up  the  work 
of  organization  wil£  great  energy,  and  pledged  itself 
not  only  to  organize  the  Congress,  but  to  see  that  it  was 
properly  financed.  Our  Executive  Director  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  St.  Louis  in  helping  to  initiate  the 
preparations  for  the  Congress.  The  resulte  of  all  this 
work  are  apparent  in  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  which 
have  just  been  held  during  these  first  three  days  in  May. 
In  the  amount  of  publicity  work  done,  in  the  number 
of  representatives  of  other  American  Bepublics  attend- 
ing the  meetings,  in  the  number  of  States,  chambers 
of  commerce,  educational  institutions,  etc.,  which  have 
sent  delegates,  and  in  the  wide  and  general  interest 
awakened,  this  Congress  has  surpassed  any  other  yet 
held  in  this  country. 

THE   NINETEENTH    INTERNATIONAL    PEACE    CONGRESS. 

The  Nineteenth  International  Peace  Congress,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  Rome  in  October,  1911,  but 
which  was  put  off  because  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
Italy,. was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  last  week  in 
September.  The  Congress  was  not  quite  so  largely  at- 
tended as  some  former  ones  had  been;  but  it  brought 
together  nearly  five  hundred  pacifists  from  different 
countries.  The  delegation  from  the  United  States  was 
much  reduced  by  reason  of  the  lateness  of  the  date. 
Your  Secretary  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  sessions  were 
unusually  noisy — one  might  possibly  say  stormy — ^but 
the  very  confusion  that  occurred  was  in  its  way  a  testi- 
mony to  the  growing  determination  of  the  pacifists  of 
Europe  not  to  apologize  or  make  excuses  for  any  war. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Ital- 
ian pacifists  to  justify  the  war  against  Turkey  in  Trip- 
oli was  met  by  the  most  vigorous  and  energetic  protests 
by  the  general  body  of  European  pacifists.  A  large 
number  of  well-attended  public  meetings  in  various 
halls  of  the  city,  which  were  addressed  by  prominent 
members  of  the  Congress,  did  much  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  the  peace  workers  of  Switzerland,  which  is 
more  widely  and  generally  organized  for  peace  work 
than  probably  any  other  country.  The  visitors  at  Gen- 
eva were  most  cordially  and  generously  received  by  the 
local  committee  and  the  national  and  city  authorities. 
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THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION. 

The  Seventeenth  Conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  which  took  place  at  Geneva  just  before  the 
Peace  Congress,  though  much  smaller  than  previous 
Conferences,  was  one  of  very  great  importance.  The 
leaders  in  the  Union's  work  were  nearly  all  there.  The 
papers  were  of  an  exceptionally  high  order,  and  the 
members  of  parliaments  present  seemed  more  loyal  and 
devoted  than  ever  before,  and  determined  to  carry  on 
their  important  work  in  connection  with  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  nations  with  increased  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  special  measures  which  the 
Union  has  given  itself  to  promoting.  Your  Secretary 
was  given  special  permission  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  Conference,  and  was  present  at  most  of  them. 

THE  TWENTIETH  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne 
that  the  Twentieth  International  Peace  Congress  will 
be  held  at  The  Hague,  opening  on  the  20th  of  August. 
The  Hague  was  chosen  at  Geneva  as  the  city  of  the  Con- 
gress this  year  because  the  Palace  of  Peace,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
which  has  been  some  five  years  in  construction,  has 
been  practically  completed  and  is  to  be  dedicated  in 
August  next.  The  Interparliamentary  Union  has  also 
chosen  The  Hague  for  its  Eighteenth  Conference  this 
autumn.  If  all  these  plans  are  carried  out,  this  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  years  in  the 
history^  of  the  Peace  Movement,  and  will  advance  the 
cause  of  good  relations  and  fellowship  of  the  nations  to 
an  unusual  degree.  All  of  the  nations  which  had  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Second  Hague  Conference  are  ex- 
pected to  send  delegates  to  the  dedication  of  the  Peace 
Palace.  An  unusual  number  of  peace  workers  from  the 
different  countries  are  planning  to  be  in  The  Hague  at 
the  time.  The  American  Peace  Society  and  its  con- 
stituent branches  ought  to  be  represented  by  an  un- 
usually strong  delegation. 

SPECIAL   PEACE  DAYS. 

The  18th  of  May  and  the  third  Sunday  in  December 
have  again  been  observed  the  past  year  as  Peace  Day  in 
the  schools  and  Peace  Sunday  in  the  churches  and  Sun- 
day schools.  The  interest  in  the  observance  of  these 
days,  especially  that  of  the  18th  of  May,  has  much  in- 
creased during  the  past  year,  and  it  seems  now  certain 
that  the  observance  of  this  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  First  Hague  Conference  will  be  much  more  nearly 
imiversal  in  the  schools  of  our  country  than  ever  before. 
Ijarge  quantities  of  literature  are  being  distributed 
from  our  office,  the  American  School  Peace  League,  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  and  many  of  our  Branch 
Societies  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  prep- 
aration of  exercises  for  the  day.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Education  has  again  co-operated  with  the  School 
Peace  League  and  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of 
the  counti7  by  publishing  a  large  edition  of  a  Peace 
Day  Bulletin  for  use  in  preparing  for  the  day,  as  it  did 
last  year.  One  of  the  special  features  of  the  various 
Peace  Day  programs  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  country 
is  the  holding  of  Peace  oratorical  and  prize  essay  con- 
tests, the  large  interest  in  which  shows  the  wide  extent 
of  the  development  of  general  interest  in  the  cause. 


GENERAL    ASPECT    OF    INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS    AS    RE- 
LATED TO  THE  PEACE  MOVBHENT. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  not  all  been  encour- 
aging to  the  friends  of  peace.  The  disorder  in  Mexico 
has  continued,  and  part  of  the  time  in  the  most  savage 
and  cruel  form.  It  looked  at  one  time  as  if  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can Lives  and  property  was  inevitable,  but  because  of  the 
patience,  self-restraint,  and  wisdom  of  our  Government 
this  was  avoided,  and  it  seems  at  the  present  writing  as 
if  order  and  peace  would  soon  be  restored.  The  revo- 
lution which  was  taking  place  in  China  at  the  time  of 
our  Annual  Meeting  last  year  proved  to  be  almost  a 
bloodless  one,  and  the  new  republic  has  finally  been 
formally  inaugurated  and  is  being  recognized  by  other 
governments.  This  transformation  in  China  gives 
promise  of  settled  order  and  peace  at  an  early  date,  and 
also,  we  may  well  hope,  of  the  avoidance  of  further  en- 
croachments of  several  European  powers  on  Chinese 
territory.  The  unfortunate  war  between  Italy  and  Tur- 
key in  Tripoli  has  also  finally  come  to  an  end,  leaving 
behind  its  lesson  of  the  inevitable  injustice  and  legacy 
of  hatred  always  bequeathed  by  war.  The  war  betweeu 
the  Balkan  Allies  and  Turkey,  which  broke  out  sud- 
denly last  autumn,  and  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  deadly  and  destructive  campaigns  of  arms  ever 
engaged  in,  has  also  practically  spent  itself.  It  has 
again  demonstrated  in  a  most  conspicuous  way  the  in- 
herent savagery,  inhumanity,  and  destructiveness  of 
war,  as  well  as  its  inevitableness  where  injustice,  perse- 
cution, and  cruelty  are  practiced  during  long  periods  of 
time.  This  desolating  conflict  has  again  taught  the 
friends  of  peace  the  necessity  of  a  wide-reaching  popu- 
lar campaign  in  favor  of  justice,  mutual  respect,  trust, 
and  brotherliness  among  nations  and  races  as  well  as 
among  individuals. 

The  recent  fresh  outburst  of  militarism  in  Europe 
has  been  the  most  distressing  and  discouraging  event  of 
the  year.  The  proposed  increase  of  the  armies  and 
navies  of  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Bussia 
leads  one  to  feel  that  'militarism,  with  its  fears,  its 
scares,  its  panics,  its  increasing  burdens,  and  exactions, 
has  finally  driven  Europe  insane,  and  one  cannot  help 
wondering  how  much  longer  this  irrational  and  exhaust- 
ing system  can  go  on  witiiout  resulting  in  a  catastrophe 
such  as  civilization  has  not  experienced  in  modem  days. 
It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  peace  party  of  the  world  to 
continue  to  insist  not  only  upon  the  arbitration  of  all 
controversies  between  nations,  but  also  to  demand  of 
the  governments  such  a  limitation  and  reduction  of  the 
overgrown  military  and  naval  establishments  as  will  re- 
move the  constant  peril  which  they  are  causing,  and  re- 
lieve the  overburdened  peoples  of  the  crushing  loads 
which  the  rivalry  of  armaments  imposes  upon  them. 
In  season  and  out  of  season,  the  campaign  for  these 
great  ends  must  be  carried  on  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  society. 

THE  GENERAL  OUTLOOK. 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  events  of  the  year  and 
the  efforts  of  the  military  and  naval  promoters  to  im- 
pose universal  military  service  upon  all  the  people  and 
to  continue  to  increase  the  army  and  navy  establish- 
ments, there  is  yet  general  ground  for  believing,  from 
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the  facts  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  that  the  cause  of 
international  peace  has  substantially  advanced  during 
the  year  and  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  seeing  such  de- 
velopments, under  the  lead  of  our  Qovemment,  let  us 
hope,  as  may  possibly  surprise  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  us.  The  reactionary  events  of  the  year  have  con- 
vinced anew  the  friends  of  peace  that  their  conflict  with 
the  forces  of  savagery,  hatred,  death,  and  destruction 
must  be  a  relentless  one,  and  that  there  must  be  no 
halting  or  faltering  until  the  banner  of  peace  is  floating 
over  the  entire  earth. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  P.  Trueblood, 

Secretary. 

ANNUAL   RFPOfiT   OP    THE   EXECUTIVE   DIRECTOR    TO   THE 

BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS 

To   the  Board  of  Directors   of   the  American  Peace 
Society. 

Qentlemen  : — The  following  is  submitted  as  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Executive  Director  required  by 
Article  VIII  of  our  Society's  constitution: 

OPENING   OP   THE   OFFICE   OF   EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Your  Executive  Director  began  his  work  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society,  Colorado  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  September  3,  1912. 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  departments  already 
organized  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  The  head- 
quarters of  each  department,  the  States  most  canvassed 
by  each,  the  constituency  included,  and  department 
directors  are  given: 


DapmrtaenU. 


1.  Central  West.. 


2.  Mew  England. 


S.  New  York. 


4.  Paoiflo  Coast.. 


6.  South  Atlantic 
States. 


HMMlquartan. 


Chicago.... 


Bom  ton, 


New  York 
city. 


Los  Angeles 


Atlanta,  Qa. 


Btetct. 


Illinois.... 

Iowa 

Indiana.... 

Ohio- 

Michigan ., 
.Wisconsin, 


New  England 
States. 

(New  York \ 

\^ew  Jersey....  j 

(Washington... 

<<  Oregon 

(Oaliforaia. 

Virginia 

Florida 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 


} 


CoDBtltueiMj. 


20,600,000 


6,600,000 


11,600,000 


4,600,000 


9,280,000 


DIreetori. 


C.  E.  Beals. 


J.  L.  Tryon. 


8.  T.  Dutton. 


Robt.C.Root. 


J.  J.  Hall. 


CONSTITUENT    BRANCHES 


The  following  are  the  "Constituent  Branches"  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  given  in  alphabetical  order, 
together  with  the  location  and  number  of  paid-up 
members  of  each: 


Society 


Number  of 
members 


1.  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.Y 115 

2.  California  Peace  Society  (Northern),  Berke- 

ley, Cal 75 

3.  California  Peace   Society    (Southern),  Los 

Angeles,  Cal 310 

4.  Chicago  Peace  Society,  Chicago,  111 46^ 


5.  Cleveland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio . . . 

6.  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn  . 

7.  Cincinnati,  The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Soci- 

ety of,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

8.  Georgia  Peace  Society,  Atlanta,  Ga 

9.  German-American  Peace  Society,  New  York 

City 

10.  Italian-American  Peace  Society,  New  York 

City 

11.  Maine  Peace  Society,  Portland,  Me 

12.  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md 

13.  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  Boston,  Mass.. 

14.  Missouri  Peace  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

15.  Nebraska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Neb 

16.  New    Hampshire    Peace    Society,    Concord, 

N.  H 

17.  New  York  Peace  Society,  New  York  City. . . 

18.  North  Carolina  Peace  Society,  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

19.  *Oregon  Peace  Society,  Portland,  Ore 

20.  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

21.  *Bhode    Island   Peace   Society,   Providence, 

B.  I ' 

22.  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . 

23.  *Vermont  Peace  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt 

24.  *  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle,  Wash.. 

25.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society 

26.  Wisconsin  Peace  Society,  Madison,  Wis 

27.  Youngstown    Peace    Society,    Youngstown, 

Ohio 


44 
245 

100 
38 

91 

42 
91 
218 
894 
107 
216 

116 

800 

45 


212 


22 


103 
113 

73 


Branch  Society  membership    (reported 

January  1,  1913) 4,532 

Other  paid-up  members 1,135 

Total  paid-up  members 5,667 

SECTION  SOCIETIES 

Some   constituent   branches   have   organized    section 
societies  as  follows: 

1.  California  State  Normal,  San  Jose.     Section  of  Cali- 

fornia Peace  Society  (Northern). 

2.  Columbia  Peace  Society,  Columbia,  Mo.     Section  of 

Missouri  Peace  Society. 

3.  Derry  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H.     Section  of  New 

Hampshire  Peace  Society. 

4.  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Bivers'  Peace  Society,  Albany, 

N.  Y.     Section  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society. 

5.  Bedlands  Peace  Society,  Bedlands,  Cal.     Section  of 

California  Peace  Society  (Southern). 

AUXILIARY  BRANCHES 

The    American    Peace    Society    has    two    auxiliary 
branches.    They  are: 

1.  The     Intercollegiate     Peace     Association,     Yellow 

Springs,  Ohio.     Eighty  colleges;  15  States. 

2.  The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Societies  Otherwise  Associated  or  Co-operating  with  the 

American  Peace  Society. 

1.  The  American  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes  elects  a  director  of  our 
Society. 

*  Members  not  reported. 
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February. 
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October. 
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2.  The  American   School   Peace  League,  with  thirty- 

three  State  Branch  Societies,  elects  a  director  of 
our  Society. 

3.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

gives  a  subvention  to  our  Society. 

4.  The  World  Peace  Foundation  elects  a  director  of  our 

Society. 

5.  The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbi- 

tration co-operates  in  various  ways. 

NEW    CONSTITUENT   BRANCH    SOCIETIES 

The  following  societies  have  been  organized  since  Jan- 
uary, 1912,  as  constituent  branches  of  the  American 
Peace  Society: 

1912 

1.  New  York  Peace  Society 

2.  New  York  German- American  Peace  So- 

ciety 

3.  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  So- 

ciety 

4.  Maine  Peace  Society 

5.  Nebraska  Peace  Society 

6.  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society 

7.  Rhode  Island  Peace  Societv 

8.  Vermont  Peace  Society 

9.  Wisconsin  Peace  Societv 

10.  Missouri  Peace  Society 

11.  Youngstown  Peace  Society 

1913 

12.  North  Carolina  Peace  Society 

FINANCIAL  AID  TO  BRANCH  SOCIETIES 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  granted  financial  aid 
to  the  following: 

1.  California  Peace  Society 

2.  Connecticut  Peace  Society 

3.  Washington    (D.   C.)    Peace 

Society 

4.  Chicago  Peace  Society 

5.  Maryland  Peace  Society 

6.  Massachusetts  Peace  Societv 

7.  Nebraska  Peace  Society 

8.  New   Hampshire    Peace   So- 

ciety 

9.  New  York  Peace  Society 

10.  New  York  German- American 

Peace  Society 

11.  Buffalo  Peace  Society 

12.  Cleveland  Peace  Society 

13.  Pennsylvania    Arbitra  t  i  o  n 

and  P^ace  Society 

14.  Utah  Peace  Society 

15.  The     Intercollegiate     Peace 

Association 


December. 


March. 


OD 


•TS  OS 

o^l?  o 
o  >^o 

§  «  ^ 
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ADDfiESSES  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Since  beginning  his  work,  your  Executive  Director 
has  delivered  addresses  as  follows :  The  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College;  Eastern  High  School,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Washington  Branch  of  the  American  School 
Peace  League;  Amherst  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.;  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Alumni,  Washington, 
D.  C;  University  of  Missouri;  Federal  School  Men's 


Club,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Delaware  Peace  Society,  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Catons- 
ville,  Md. ;  Friends'  School,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  A.  and 
M.  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  four  other  addresses  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

PORTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNORGANIZED  FOR 

PEACE 

A  provisional  list  of  departments  needing  yet  to  be 
organized  is  here  presented  as  a  basis  for  future  study 
and  development: 


DepartmenU. 


1.  Central  Atlantic 


2.  Department  of 
the  North 


3.  Department  of 
the  South- 
east 


4.  Department  of 
the  South 


6.  Department  of 
the  South- 
west 


6.  Department  of 
the  North- 
west 


Hettdqaarteri. 


Philadelphia.. 


Lincoln,  Neb. 


Nashv  i  I  le, 
Tenn. 


Dallas,  Tex... 


7.  Hawaii 

8.  Philippines .... 


SaltLakeCity. 


Pierre,  8.  D., 

or 
Helena,  Mont. 


Honolulu, 
Manila..., 


8Ut«ii. 


'  PennftyWania 

Maryland 

Ui'laware 

West  Virginia 

Minnesota..  

Nebraska.... 

Kansas 

Missouri 


Kentucky., 

M  ississippi , 

Alabama..,, 

,  Tennessee., 


Arkansas 1 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 


1 


f  Nevada , 

UUh 

■I  Colorado 

Arizona 

i, New  Mexico 


fidaho 1 

Wyoming 

North  Dakota....  \ 
South  Dakota  ....  I 

,  Montana J 

Hawaiian  Islands  .. 
The  Archipelago... 


Conatitaenoy. 


io,.38o,noo 


8,250,000 


8.408,000 


8,700,000 


1,700,000 


2,000,000 

190,000 
8,000,000 


DIreotora. 


OUR   BRANCH    AND   OO-OPERATING   SOCIETIES 

A  ims — Organization — Methods — Results, 

The  following  facts  are  gathered  from  as  thorough  a 
study  of  twenty-one  branch  or  co-operating  societies  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  societies  studied 
are  as  follows: 

1.  California 

2.  Chicago 

3.  Cincinnati 

4.  Derry 

5.  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association 

6.  New  York  Italian 

7.  Kansas 

8.  Massachusetts 

9.  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 

10.  Maine 

11.  Maryland 

12.  Missouri 

13.  Nebraska 

14.  New  Hampshire 

15.  New  York 

16.  Texas 

17.  Utah 

18.  Wisconsin 

19.  American  School  Peace  League 

20.  Connecticut 

21.  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society 
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AIMS 

The  aims  of  the  societies  are  in  substantial  aocorcL 
They  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  the  active  co-operation  of  all  agencies 
working  for  international  fraternity,  and  that  on  the 
largest  possible  scale. 

2.  To  extend  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  causes, 
effects,  and  prevention  of  war. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  world  order  on 
the  bases  of  justice,  of  international  law,  of  the  known 
principles  of  economy,  and  of  the  established  lessons  of 
history. 

4.  To  carry  on  this  work  as  vigorously,  effectively, 
and  scientifically  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  California  peace  socie- 
ties aim  especially  ^^to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Japanese  war  bogey  of  the  Pacific  coast.'^  The  New 
York  Peace  Society  calls  attention  to  tiie  fact  that  it 
welcomes  to  its  membership  all  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  work  toward  its  ends,  ^Tiowever  widely 
they  may  differ  as  to  measures  and  methods,'^  and  adds : 
^'This  society  does  not  oppose  such  armament  as  may  be 
necessary  for  adequate  national  protection.^'  The  Penn- 
sylvania Society  emphasizes  also  the  ^'limitations  of 
armament  by  agreement.^' 

ORGANIZATION 

The  following  facts  relate  to  the  officials,  the  meet- 
ings, and  the  finances  of  the  societies  reporting  January 
1,  1913: 

OFFI0IAL8 

Three  of  the  societies  have  '^honorary  presidents'' ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  they  all 
have  "presidents."  The  number  of  "vice-presidents" 
varies  from  one  to  thirty-one.  One  society  reports 
twenty-seven  "honorary  vice-presidents";  another  com- 
bines its  twenty-four  "vice-presidente"  with  sixty  other 
persons  into  an  "Advisory  Council."  One  has  a  "Coun- 
cil" of  sixty-five.  All  of  the  societies  have  "secretaries," 
some  of  whom  serve  also  as  "treasurer."  A  number  of 
the  societies  report  a  "Board  of  Directors"  varying  in 
size  from  eight  to  thirty.  One  society  has  an  "Advisory 
Board"  of  fifty ;  another  of  forty-five.  One  society  has 
a  "General  Committee"  of  five;  one  has  a  "Finance 
Committee"  of  five,  another  of  nine;  one  has  an  "Ad- 
visory Council"  of  twenty-two.  One  society  reports  an 
"Education  Committee"  of  eight,  and  a  committee  on 
"Organization  and  Membership"  of  five.  A  majority  of 
the  societies  have  "Executive  Committees"  ranging  in 
number  from  three  to  fifteen.  One  society  reports  thir- 
teen "Standing  Committees" ;  another  eight.  Only  nine 
of  the  societies  have  employed  officers ;  of  these  nine,  one 
employs  a  "Secretary-Treasurer"  and  an  "Office  Secre- 
tary"; two  a  "Secretary"  and  an  "Office  Secretary"; 
another  employs  a  "Secretary,"  with  two  or  more 
"Stenographers";  one  employs  a  "Secretary,"  an  "As- 
sistant Secretary,"  with  one  or  more  "Stenographers"; 
two  employ  an  "Assistant  Secretary"  only;  one  employs 
an  "Executive  Secretary,"  with  three  "Assistents."  One 
other  society  employs  "irregular  service."  Nine  of  the 
societies  have  telephones,  one  of  them  reporting  two. 

MEETINGS 

Fifteen  of  the  societies  meet  regularly— one  quarterly, 
one  in  May  and  October,  three  in  January,  two  in  Feb- 


niary,  two  in  October,  one  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  rest  in  the 
month  of  May.  Three  of  the  societies  meet  irregularly. 
One  reporte  regular  meetings  of  ite  "Committee  on  His- 
tory" and  its  "Committee  on,  Course  in  Citizenship." 
Five  of  the  societies  report  regular  meetings  of  their 
Advisory  Council,  Board  of  Directors,  or  Executive 
Conmiittees. 

FINANOES 

The  annual  membership  fee  fixed  by  the  societies  is, 
with  one  exception,  one  dollar.  One  society  sets  its  an- 
nual membership  at  two  dollars.  The  income  of  the 
societies  from  their  membership  is  fifty  cents  for  every 
annual  member.  Some  societies  have  a  few  two-dollar 
"contributing  members,"  five-dollar  "susteining  mem- 
bers," and  twenty-five  dollar  '^fe  members."  TWs  in- 
come from  members  varies  from  $11  to  $3,758  annually. 
One  society,  with  no  membership,  receives  in  donations 
from  other  societies  $1,200  and  horn,  private  donations 
$1,800.  Eight  of  the  societies,  with  an  income  from 
membership,  report  donations  from  other  societies  vary- 
ing from  $100  to  $6,000.  One  society,  with  no  income 
from  membership  or  from  other  societies,  receives  from 
private  donations  $1,800.  One  society  reports  "dona- 
tions" of  $11,725.  Nine  other  societies  report  in- 
comes from  private  donations  varying  from  $5.00  to 
$5,330.50.  The  total  income  of  the  societies  reporting 
is  as  follows: 

From  membership,  $9,212.60;  from  donations,  $16,- 
810.75 ;  from  private  donations,  $31,268.09.  Total  iur 
come  of  the  societies  reporting,  $57,325.00.  One  society 
received  from  collections  $44.26,  and  from  a  church  ap- 
propriation $200. 

The  largest  total  annual  income  for  any  society  was 
$13,496.60.  The  next  highest  annual  income  was  $11,- 
829.19;  the  next  $7,500;  the  next,  $6,563.06;  the  next, 
$5,052.88;  the  next,  $4,818.76;  the  next,  $3,000;  the 
next,  $2,025 ;  the  next,  $1,243.01 ;  the  next,  $602.09 ;  the 
next,  $404.50;  the  next,  $395;  the  next,  $120;  the  ifext, 
$100 ;  the  next,  $90,  and  the  next,  $85. 

The  traveling  expenses  of  the  societies  reporting  vary 
from  $1  to  $2,600;  expense  for  postage  varies  from 
nothing  to  $600;  rent  varies  from  nothing  to  $600; 
printing  bills  vary  from  nothing  to  $1,400;  clerical 
help  varies  from  nothing  to  $1,041,  one  reporting  ex- 
penses for  "secretarial  office,"  $4,056.15. 

GENERAL  METHODS 

Three  of  the  societies  have  printed  programs  covering 
the  year's  workw  The  number  of  addresses  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  societies  ranges  from  none  to 
269.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  societies  have  given  dinners 
or  lunches  varyiug  from  one  to  five,  but  this  does  not 
include  lunches  served  at  committee  meetings.  Nine 
receptions  were  given  during  the  year.  Eleven  of  the  so- 
cieties issued  pamphlets  during  the  year.  Five  have  is- 
sued other  documents ;  four  have  offered  special  oratori- 
cal prizes ;  eight  have  conducted  oratorical  contests,  one 
society,  specializing  in  this  form  of  work,  having  ar- 
ranged eighty  such  contests.  Nine  of  the  societies  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  promotion  of  Peace  Sun- 
day, three  of  which  advocate  the  Sunday  nearest  the 
18th  of  May.  Twelve  work  definitely  in  co-operation 
with  other  societies.  One  society  reports  affiliation  with 
thirty  other  organizations.     Four  societies  have  tried  to 
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influence  candidates  for  office.  Fourteen  have  done 
their  best  to  influence  office-holders  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  arbitration  treaties.  Twelve  constit- 
uent branches  of  the  American  Peace  Society  have  co- 
operated definitely  with  the  American  School  Peace 
League.  Eight  have  attempted  to  maintain  a  lecture 
bureau;  eight  an  information  bureau;  only  one  reports 
a  special  press  bureau ;  eight  others  supply  material  for 
the  press.  Seven  have  issued  a  general  annual  publica- 
tion; ten  have  issued  special  publications,  as  leaflets, 
folders,  circulars,  or  contributions  to  magazines. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  socie- 
ties, eight  report  the  most  effective  means  to  be  indi- 
vidual solicitation;  two  report  public  appeals  to  be  the 
most  important;  five  consider  public  appeals  to  be  sec- 
ond in  importance ;  two  consider  personal  letters  second 
in  importance,  and  four  consider  personal  letters  third 
in  importance.  No  society  has  employed  newspaper 
advertising  as  a  means  of  acquiring  members.  Ten.  of 
the  societies  have  general  application  blanks;  two  place 
them  third  in  importance;  three  rank  them  fourth. 

EESULTS 

The  facts  so  far  gathered  are  too  meaner  to  warrant 
any  very  conclusive  generalizations,  but,  from  as  careful 
a  study  of  our  field  as  possible  at  the  present,  your  Ex- 
ecutive Director  feels  that  organization  for  the  promo- 
tion of  international  peace  in  America  is  most  inade- 
quately financed  and  relatively  far  too  inefficient. 
Avoiding  unnecessary  duplication,  there  are,  however, 
encouraging  aspects  of  the  work  sufficiently  tangible  to 
be  reported.  The  societies  especially  emphasize  the  in- 
creased confidence  shown  in  our  work  and  statements  by 
school  and  college;  a  growing  friendliness  on  the  part 
of  public  opinion  generally ;  the  fact  that  fourteen  peace 
offices  can  exist  and  pay  their  bills ;  an  increased  demand 
upon  the  peace  societies  for  services  of  various  kinds; 
the  spread  of  peace  literature  and  principles ;  an  increase 
in  membership  of  the  peace  societies;  a  growth  in  the 
number  of  new  peace  societies ;  an  intelligent  awakening 
of  business  men  and  organizations  to  the  importance  of 
the  peace  movement;  the  co-operation  of  women;  an 
encouraging  interest  among  the  Bhodes  scholars. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Arthur  Deerin  Call, 

Executive  Director. 

Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood, 

Secretary. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

May  1,  1912,  to  April  30,  1913. 
Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1912 18,026.14 

Receipts. 

Secretary's  account  (less  amount 
handed  Treasurer,  which  is  included 
In  Treasurer's  account) $2,149.49 

Treasurer's   account ; .    44,651 .22 

Total  receipts 46,700.71 

164,726.86 


Expenditures. 

Secretary's  account $2,149.49 

Treasurer's  account  43.364.26 

Total  expenditures 45.503.75 

Balance  April  30,  1913 $9,222.30 

Account  in  Detail. 

Receipts, 

Contributions    $3,069.00 

Subvention  from  Carnegie  Endowment.  31,000.00 
Received  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Per- 
manent Peace  Fund 3,863.86 

Interest  at  bank 118.00 

Income  Investment  of  Reserve  Fund 

and  Sale  of  Rights 641.74 

Legacies  4,092.50 

Memberships    2,828.22 

Subscriptions  to  Advocate  of  Peace.  . .       712.07 

Literature   379.00 

Miscellaneous 6.32 

Total  receipts $46,700.71 

Expenditures. 

Secretaries'  salaries  (Washington)...  $7,666.68 

Salaries  of  Department  Directors 9,133.36 

Stenographers   759.00 

Traveling  expenses: 

Field  Secretary 260.00 

Secretaries.  Directors  and  Depart; 

ment  Directors 1,257.77 

Office  rent: 

Washington  office 960.00 

Los  Angeles Ill  .50 

Investments   3,083.62 

Telephone  40.76 

Printing  and  mailing 3,953.94 

Books  and  literature  purchased 284.72 

Postage,  stationery  and  expressage 682.66 

Office  supplies  and  extra  help 340.83 

B'umiture  for  office 250.70 

Appropriations  to  branch  societies 16.275.00 

Miscellaneous  , 453.32 

Total  expenditures $45,503.75 

Total  receipts $46,700.71 

Less  total  expenditures 45,503.75 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures $1,196.96 

Plus  cash  on  hand  May  1,  1912 8,025.14 

Cash  on  hand  April  30,  1913 $9,222.10 

Reserve  Fund. 

Investments.  Market  value.        Par  value. 

12  Shares  in  Pullman  Co $1,200.00        $1,920.00 

Id  shares  in  the  American  Tel.  & 
Tel.  Co 1,500.00  1,946.25 

24  shares  in  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Co 2,400.00  2,322.00 

12  shares  preferred  stock  in  Puget 
Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power 
Co 1,200.00  1,272.00 

1  share  common  stock  Puget  Sound 
Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co 100.00  64.00 

$1,500  First  Mortgage  Gold  bonds 
7%  Ross  &  Boothe,  Houston, 
Texas    1,500.00  1,500.00 

$2,000  Northern  Pacific  Great  North- 
em  4%  Joint  bond  C,  B.  &  Q. 
Collateral,  due  July  1,  1921 2,000.00 

$4,000  Northern  Pacific  Great  North- 
ern 4%  Joint  bond  C,  B.  &  Q. 
Collateral,  due  July  1,  1921 4.000.00         5,670.00 

$13,900.00      $14,694.25 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo,  W.  W^itk,  Treasurer, 
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Canadian  Peace  and  Arbitration 

Society. 

With  the  election  of  a  committee  on  constitution,  a 
finance  committee,  and  an  editorial  committee,  the  re- 
organization of  the  Canadian  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Society,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto,  is  now  complete. 
•The  new  officers  are  men  of  ideals  and  enthusiasm, 
but  they  are  also  men  of  practical  sense,  and  will  not 
confine  their  efforts  to  appeals  to  sentiment,  but  in  their 
educational  campaign  for  peace  will  appeal  to  the  evi- 
dence of  those  forces  which  are  now  operating  so 
strongly  in  the  world  to  transform  the  national  an- 
tipathies of  the  past  into  motives  for  friendly  co-opera- 
tion among  civilized  people.  They  will  also  appeal  to 
the  new  phenomena  that  are  in  evidence  in  the  social 
and  economic  relationship  of  modem  nations,  and  they 
hope  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  practical  support  of 
men  of  good-will  in  the  work  of  issuing  educational 
literature.  Such  books  as  "The  Great  Illusion,'^  by 
Norman  Angell,  and  "Canada  and  Sea  Power,"  by 
Christopher  West,  will  be  used,  and  new  pamphlets  by 
other  Canadian  writers  will  be  issued  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  central  executive  that  auxiliary 
peace  societies  will  be  formed  for  each  province,  these 
societies  to  be  linked  into  a  Dominion  Federal  Council 
and  their  contact  to  be  maintained  by  periodical  con- 
ventions. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization,  a  number 
of  new  members  have  been  enrolled.  The  membership 
fee  is  $1.00  a  year,  and  on^  of  the  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  any  Canadian  citizen  who- wishes 
to  promote  peace  is  eligible  for  membership.  The  pay- 
ment of  $25  entitles  a  person  to  life  membership.  The 
main  plank  in  the  constitution,  which  is  now  being  re- 
vised, will  be  to  seek  peace  between  nations  and  races 
by  the  appeal  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  to 
reason,  and  to  enlightened  self-interest. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Horning,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Peace  and  Arbitration  Societv,  has  been  a 
professor  in  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  since  1886,  and 
has  had  charge  of  English  and  German  philology  and 
German  literature  since  1891.  He  spent  three  years  in 
Germany  between  1889  and  1907,  and  for  a  time  acted 
as  special  correspondent  of  the  Glohe.  He  has  edited 
a  number  of  text-books  for  German  students  and  is  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  modem  German  drama.  Pro- 
fessor Horning  is  a  very  effective  speaker  and  a  clear 
reasoner,  and  the  addresses  he  has  recently  given  before 
the  Canadian  Club,  the  Empire  Club,  and  other  bodies 
on  such  subjects  as  "Germanv  of  Todav,^*  "Germanv  and 
England,"  "The  Everlasting  Balkans,"  etc.,  have 
brought  him  into  great  demand  as  an  educator  on  in- 
ternational problems. 

Mr.  W.  Greenwood  Brown,  M.  A.,  treasurer  of  the 
society,  is  a  veteran  worker  for  the  cause  of  peace,  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Priend^s  Associa- 
tion, unsectarian,  which  was  formed  in  1908  and  which 
published  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  advocacy 
of  peace.  At  one  of  the  association's  meetings  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  then  of  Stratford  Col- 
legiate Institute,  now  of  the  London  Normal  School,  on 
the  subject  "The  Teacher  as  a  Missionary  of  Peace," 
attracted   much   attention   and   was   reprinted  in   the 


United  States  by  one  of  the  peace  societies.  Mr.  Bro^ 
introduced  the  adult  school  movement  into  Toronto  in 
1907.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Queen's  University.  He 
has  been  a  successful  man  of  business,  having  founded 
the  Equity  Fire  Insurance- Company  fiftee'h  years  ago, 
of  which  he  is  still  manager. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Michener,  the  new  secretary  of  the  society, 
is  principal  of  the  school  at  Lambton  Mills,  Ontario, 
and  is  a  native  of  Haldimand  county.  He  was  educated 
at  the  public  and  high  schools,  the  county  model  school, 
and  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  afterwards  'pursuing 
"extra  mural"  courses  of  study  and  coming  from  each 
course  with  superior  recommendations.  He  has  not 
only  made  his  mark  as  a  teacher,  but  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful business  experience  in  insurance  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Michener  is  a  bright  and  alert 
young  man,  well  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  present- 
day  conditions,  a  good  speaker  and  of  attractive  person- 
ality, and  will  make  an  excellent  executive  officer  for 
the  society. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  as  former  secretary. 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Eby  was  elected  an  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent. 

The  directors  for  the  year  are :  Mr.  Gordon  Waldron, 
Prof.  D.  R.  Keys,  Prof.  A.  A.  Carruthers,  J.  W.  Ben- 
gough  and  Mrs.  Bengough,  Rev.  R.  J.  Hutcheon,  Dr. 
Cuthbert  Wigham,  Mrs.  Hector  Prentor,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Courtice,  Dr.  Alex.  Hamilton,  W.  L.  Smith,  John 
Ijewis,  E.  B.  Biggar,  P.  Goforth,  Dr.  Margaret  Gordon, 
and  G.  M.  Jones. 

The  Chicago  Office. 

By  Charles  E.  Beats. 

The  signal  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  deserve  special  mention.  During  his  recent  trip 
to  Texas  he  lifted  tip  a  brave  protest  asjainst  battleship 
patriotism.  And  in  Unity  (April  3)  he  described  and 
lamented  the  big-navy  campaign  in  the  Tjone  Star  State. 
Everv  number  of  Unity  contains  some  peace  item  or 
article.  Dr.  Jones  i^  furthering  the  effort  in  behalf  of 
Peace  Dav  observance  in  the  schools.  He  delivered  a 
telling  address  at  the  peace  meeting  in  the  Florentine 
Boom  of  Congress  Hotel,  on  April  20.  Most  interest- 
ing of  all.  perhaps,  is  his  "Hague  Conference,"  which 
meets  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center  everv  Monday 
evening  during  April  and  May  for  the  studv  of  inter- 
national peace.  N^orman  AngelFs  Great  Illusion  is  used 
as  a  text-book,  while  other  collateral  reading  is  as- 
signed to  the  various  members  for  review.  President 
Goddard,  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Societv,  presided  at  the 
second  session  of  this  "Hague  Conference."  At  this 
session  resolutions  were  adopted  commendiner  Secretary 
of  State  Brvan  for  his  manlv  stand  in  behalf  of  inter- 
national  peace  and  his  noble  and  unceasing  protest 
against  militarism. 

The  Illinois  State  Oratorical  Contest  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Peace  Association  was  held  at  William  and 
Vashti  College,  Aledo,  on  April  11.  The  Chicacro  Peace 
Society  provided  the  prizes,  the  donors  being  Mr. 
La  Verne  Noyes  and  Mr.  Harlow  IT.  Higinbotham. 
The  first  prize  of  $76.00  was  won  by  Vernon  M.  Welsh, 
of  Knox  College ;  the  second  prize,  $50.00,  was  awarded 
Richard  P.  Dunn,  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  Mr. 
Welsh  will  participate  in  the  contest  at  the  St,  Lonis 
Peace  Congress. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Scrooby  Club,  an  organization 
of  Chicago  Congregational  ministers,  the  local  peace 
office  drafted  some  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  opium 
situation  in  China.  Copies  of  these  resolutions  will  be 
sent  to  various  peace  assemblies  and  other  bodies,  with 
a  request  that  similar  action  be  taken.  The  action  of 
the  United  States  State  Department  with  reference  to 
•this  question  is  most  noble  and  worthy  of  the  com- 
mendation of  all  lovers  of  justice  and  peace. 

Since  last  month's  report  the  Chicago  Peace  Secretary 
has  made  two  short  trips,  namely,  to  Iowa  and  Ohio. 
Saturday,  April  5,  was  spent  in  Des  Moines  in  confer- 
ence with  certain  prominent  citizens.  On  Sunday 
morning,  April  6,  the  Secretary  addressed  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa.  "Peace 
Week'^  had  been  arranged  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Club 
and  other  resident  pacifists.  An  intercollegiate  orator- 
ical peace  contest  was  scheduled  for  the  Friday  evening. 
The  Sunday  morning  service  at  the  college  marked  the 
opening  of  the  peace  week  exercises.  A  great  choir  ren- 
dered peace  anthems.  The  subject  of  the  address  was 
"From  Sussex  Gravels  to  Hague  Conferences."  Prof. 
O.  H.  Cessna  presided.  In  the  evening  a  union  meet- 
ing of  churches  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Church.  Presi- 
dent Torres,  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  presided. 
Every  seat  was  filled.  The  peace  visitor  discusses  "The 
Kind  of  Patriotism  Demanded  by  Present  International 
Eelations.^^ 

The  other  trip  was  to  Cincinnati.  The  train  on 
which  the  Secretary  traveled  was  the  first  one  to  pass 
through  Hamilton,  Ohio,  since  the  floods.  In  this  latter 
city  devastation  greeted  the  eye  on  every  side.  Every- 
where was  mud— dirty,  sticky  mud.  The  trees,  as  high 
up  as  the  top  of  the  cars,  were  draped  with  shredded 
corn-stalks,  like  the  moss-laden  branches  in  the  Florida 
Everglades.  Great  holes  were  washed  out  underneath 
the  tracks — Wholes  as  big  as  a  living-room.  For  rods  the 
bare  tracks  simply  hung  unsupported  by  ties  or  road- 
bed. Miles  of  debris  strewed  the  streets  and  the  rail- 
road track.  Broken  houses,  broken  furniture,  broken 
boats,  broken  freight  cars  and  tangled  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires  were  piled  up  in  confu^^ed  mass.  Porches 
and  ells  had  been  torn  from  houses.  Some  of  the  houses 
were  turned  around  on  their  foundation  or  carried  down- 
stream to  new  locations.  One  of  the  huge  iron  gas- 
tanks  was  dismantled  bv  the  floods,  while  a  heavv  steel 
bridge,  bearing  a  train  of  loaded  iron  coal  cars,  was 
swept  away.  Hamilton  did  not  look  the  same  pros- 
perous little  city  in  which  the  traveling  pacifist  lectured 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Cincinnati  also  showed  marks 
of  the  inundation,  although  not  hit  so  hard. 

Arriving  in  Cincinnati,  the  Secretary  found  the  tire- 
less secretarv  of  the  local  Peace  and  Arbitration  Societv, 
Jiev.  G.  W.  Du  Bois.  After  addressing  a  union  meet- 
ing of  ministers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  the  Secretary  enjoyed  the  hospitality,  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Business  Men's  Club,  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  local  peace  organization.  Dean 
Hogers,  Rabbi  Phillipson,  and  other  well-known  paci- 
fists, made  up  this  congenial  little  luncheon  group. 

Other  addresses  have  been  given  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  past  month,  as  follows:  Before  the  Forum, 
March  30,  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  on  "Four  Interesting 
Events;*'  before  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
Parker  Elementary  and   High   Schools,  in  the  audi- 


torium of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  College,  April  3,  on 
"The  International  Peace  Movement;"  on  April  7,  be- 
fore the  Woman's  Club  of  Auston,  on  "The  Present 
Status  of  the  Peace  Movement;"  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  Palmer  Park,  Pullman,  April  13,  on  "From  Dragon- 
hood  to  Brotherhood;"  at  a  peace  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Forum,  in  the  Florentine  Room  of  the 
Congress  Hotel,  April  20,  on  "Some  Plain  Facts  About 
the  Agitation  for  a  Big  Navy,"  and  during  the  same 
week,  at  the  Forestville  School,  Chicago  (Miss  Florence 
Holbrook,  principal),  on  "The  Jungle  Man's  Upward 
Climb  Toward  Internationalism." 

Unity y  in  its  April  3d,  10th,  and  17th  issues,  pub- 
lished a  serial  article  on  "Hugo  Grotius,  the  Father  of 
International  I^aw,"  which  was  written  bv  the  local 
peace  director. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  courtesy  of  Miss  Sophie 
Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  England,  a  large  picture  of 
Joseph  Sturge  (who  first  proposed  international  peace 
congresses)  will  adorn  the  Chicago  Peace  Office,  by  the 
side  of  a  large  engraving  of  Charles  Sumner.  For  the 
latter  we  are  indebted  to  that  loval  friend  and  fellow 
peace  worker,  Hamilton  Holt. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stuart,  of  New  York,  was  in  town  re- 
cently, and  conferred  with  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Chicago  Group  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  Celebration. 
The  distinguished  foreigners  who  are  expected  to  visit 
the  United  States  this  spring  will  be  in  Chicago  May 
16  and  17. 

Chicago  will  be  represented  in  the  St.  Louis  Peace 
Congress  by  delegates  from  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Peace  Society.  Governor  Dunne  also 
has  appointed  delegates  to  represent  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, one  of  whom  is  the  local  Peace  Secretary.  Presi- 
dent Goddard  will  preside  at  one  of  the  section  meetings 
of  the  congress,  and  Chicago  will  furnish  several  of  the 
speakers. 

30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


Arkansas  School  Peace  League. 

peace  day  prize  contests. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League  I  am  enabled  to  offer  two  gold  medals,  one  to 
public  schools,  the  other  to  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
for  the  best  Peace  Day  program  rendered  May  18,  1913. 
These  medals  are  of  solid  gold,  beautifully  enameled 
with  the  seal  of  the  American  School  Peace  League. 

offers. 
I.  Open  to  any  public  school  in  Arkansas. 

Conditions. 

1.  The  printed  program,  with  a  written  or  printed 
description  of  the  actual  presentation,  certified  by  the 
principal  or  other  oflScer,  must  be  supplied  to  W.  A. 
Bamsey^  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  not  later  than  May  iby 
1913. 

2.  The  school  winning  the  medal  shall,  during  the 
year  1913,  award  the  medal  to  the  one  of  its  students 
who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  "The  significance  of 
the  Two  Hague  Peace  Conferences.'* 

3.  A  copy  of  each  essay  submitted  in  second  contest 
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to  be  supplied  tb  W.  A.  Bamsey,  President  Arkansas 
Branchy  American  School  Peace  League. 

II.  Open  to  any  students  in  branches  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  Peace  League  in  normal  schools  or  colleges 
of  Arkansas. 

Conditions. 

1.  Same  as  (1)  in  first  oflfer. 

2.  Same  as  (2)  in  first  oflfer,  substituting  branch  for 
school,  member  for  student,  and  the  subject  of  the  essay 
being  "The  Opportunity  and  Duty  of  the  Schools  in  the 
International  Peace  Movement.*' 

3.  Same  as  in  first  oflfer. 

The  judges  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  programs  sub- 
mitted in  these  two  contests  will  be  selected  by  Mrs. 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  many  schools  will  enter 
this  contest. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Bamsby, 
President  Arkansas  Branch,  American 

School  Peace  League. 


Book  Notice. 

In  THE  Vanguard.     By  Eatrina  Trask.     New  York: 
Tile  MacMillari  Company.     148  pp. 

Following  close  on  the  peace. dramas  of  "The  War 
God,"  by  Zangwill,  and  "The  Terrible  Meek/'  by  Wil- 
liam Raun  Kennedy,  comes  this  stirring  three-act  play 
with  modem  American  characters,  though  the  setting 
is  rather  English. 

Two  young  men,  Jack  and  Philip,  have  enlisted  for 
the  war ;  they  are  heroes  already  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls, 
and  the  village  boys  cheer  with  delight  as  the  soldiers 
march  away.  The  rector  is  the  typical  preacher  of  war 
glory  and  the  duty  of  fighting  for  God  and  the  right. 
Mr.  Greart  is  a  man  of  peace,  a  generous  public  bene- 
factor, beloved  by  every  one  in  the  village.  To  him* 
war  and  Christianity  are  irreconcilable.  His  argument 
with  the  rector  and  with  Elsa,  Philip's  sweetheart,  in 
scene  III  of  the  first  act,  is  admirable  and  reveals  the 
real  spirit  of  the  play.  He  pleads  for  heroism  in  com- 
mon life,  for  the  'heroes  of  the  durable,"  as  he  terms 
them — "those  who  have  sacrificed  self  to  service — the 
scientists,  the  educators,  the  upbuilders  of  the  nation, 
the  reformers,  those  are  the  true  heroes — those  who 
give  and  spend  themselves  for  the  durable,  the  eternal 
forces  of  life." 

Act  II  reveal&  a  scene  in  camp  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, with  the  degradation  of  manhood  that  always  ac- 
companies service  in  the  field.  Later,  Philip  finds  him- 
self beside  a  soldier  who  has  been  mortally  wounded; 
he  tries  to  relieve  and  aid,  but  the  dying  man  refuses 
help  from  one  of  those  who  have  caused  his  suflfering. 
"Blow  a  man  to  pieces  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  and 
then  try  to  patch  the  pieces  together  in  the  name  of 
humanity!"  A  splendid  argument  against  war  de- 
velops as  the  two  men  talk.  The  enemy  dies,  and  a  new 
light  dawns  on  Philip,  as  he  exclaims;  "|Ie  is  my 
brother,  and  I  have  killed  him.'' 


In  the  last  act  Philip  fights  out  the  battle  of  con- 
science and  decides  to  refuse  the  captaincy  oflfered  him 
by  the  general.  He  resigns  and  returns  home  cursed 
by  the  men  and  called  a  traitor.  Every  one  there  is 
against  him,  even  his  own  father  and  mother,  who  are 
ashamed  of  what  they  deem  his  cowardice.  Elsa  has, 
however,  had  a  change  of  mind  also  in  his  absence  and 
welcomes  him  as  her  hero.  'The  new  order  is  dawning, 
upon  the  earth,  and  you  are  in  the  vanguard!"  Mr. 
Greart,  too,  comes  to  his  aid,  and  all  turns  out  happily 
in  the  end.  "War  is  evil,  because  it  breaks  the  supreme 
law  of  the  universe — the  law  of  harmony" — ^is  the  clos- 
ing sentiment  of  the  play. 

We  recommend  Mrs.  Trask's  little  book  as  one  of  the 
most  superb  bits  of  peace  literature  that  has  appeared 
in  recent  years.  We  hope  it  may  be  read  and  played 
in  thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  land. 
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Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Bvwwalo  Pejlok  Soodbtt,  Baffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  WllUamB^  Secretary. 

Thi  Chicago  Peagb  Bocmr,  80  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 
Oharles  B.  Beals.  Secretary. 

CmonnrATi  Abbitbation  and  Peace  Society, 

688  Oensldlne  Ave.,  Clncimiatl,  Obio 
D.  B.  Meacham,  President 
G.  W.  Dubois.  Secretary. 

Thx  Olktblakd  PxAd  SoGDBTT,  GleYeland,  Obla 
T.  S.  McWlUlams,  D.  D.,  President 
D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 

The  CoHHEonoirr  Peace  Soobtt,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wilbnr  Flak  Gordy,  President 
Rev.  R.  W.  Boundy,  Secretary. 

The  Geoboia  Peace  SooiETr,  1201  Bmplre  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 
Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  Secretary. 

OEBif  ak-Amebioan  Peace  Sogiett,  New  Yqbk,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  108d  SL 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Dornhoefer,  Secretary,  482  E.  180th  St. 

The  Maiite  Peace  Socdett,  06  Exchange  Street,  Portland. 
George  L.  Crosman,  President 
George  B.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  Mabtlaito  Peace  Societt,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bogene  Levering,  President 
Andrew  B.  Wood,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Sooiett, 

^  81  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass 

Samnel  B.  Capen,  LL.D.,  President 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

The  Missoubi  Peace  Sooiett. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  President 
Prof.  Manley  O.  Hudson,  Secretary, 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Section:  The  Columbia  Peace  Society,  Columbia,  Mo, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Jesse,  President. 

Manley  O.  HiidBon,  Secretary, 

The  Nebbaska  Peace  Sooiett,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Hon.  Don  L.  Love,  President 
Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshibx  Peace  Socdett. 

Bmest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Derry  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  President 
Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  New  Yobx  Peace  Sooiett,  607  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  President 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Short,  Bxecutlve  Secretary. 

Section :  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivera'  Peace  Society 

Albany,  N,  Y. 
William  Gorham  Rice,  President 

Frederick  E.  Wadhams,  Secretary. 


The  New  Yobx  Itaiiak  Peace  Societt. 
Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 
Giovani  Danlele,  SecreUry,  2046  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Nobthebn  Caluobnia  Peace  Societt,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 
Robert  C.   Root,   Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section :  San  Jos^  Normal  School  Peace  Society. 
,  President 

« ,  Secretary. 

Southebn  Calctobnia  Peace  Societt, 

Wright  and  Calender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President 
Robert  a  Root,  Secretary. 

Section:  The  Bedlande  Peace  Society. 
William  a  Allen,  President 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Covelle,  SecreUry. 

NoBTH  Cabolina  Peace  Societt,  Ralelgli,  N.  Q, 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  President 
Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

The  Obeqom  Peace  Societt,  Oregonlan  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 
William  H.  Galvanl,  Secretary. 

The  PENifSTLVANiA  Abbitbatioii  Aim  Peace  Soodbtt, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Raebum  White,  President 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The  Rhooe  Islaitd  Peace  Sooiett,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Charles  Slsson,  President 
Robert  P.  Glfford,  Secretary. 

The  Utah  Peace  Societt,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Governor  William  Spry,  President 
J.  M.  SJodahl,  Secretary. 

The  VEBifONT  Peace  Societt,  Montpeller,  Vt 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  President 
Benjamin  W.  Gates,  Secretary. 

State  of  Washington  Peace  Societt,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Fish.  4706  Fourteenth  Ave.,    N.  B.,  Sec 

The  Washington  (D.  O.)  Peace  Societt. 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Woodrow,  President 
F.  L.  Siddons,  Secretary^ 

The  Wisconsin  Peace  Societt,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Chief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow,  President 
Prof.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Secretary. 

The  Youngstown  Peace  Societt,  Youngstown,  Ohla 
Supt  N.  H.  Chaney,  President 
Dr.  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Secretary. 


Auxhjabibb: 


The  Kansas  State  Peace  Societt,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President 
Orman  Bmery,  Secretary. 

The  iNTiBOOLLBeiATE  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwlng,  President  Cleveland,  Ohla 
Prof.  8.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Okie, 
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Publications  of  tlie  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Teftehiiig  of  History  in  the  Public  Schools  with  Befer- 
encetoWar  and  Peace. — Report  of  a  oommittee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  ctfl.  each ;  $3.60  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Bnsso-Japanese  War.— 48  pages  and 
coyer.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones, 
LL.  B.  Third  edition,  20  pages.  6  cts.  each ;  $8.00  per  hun- 
dred. 

The  International  Mind.— By  Nicholais  Murray  Butler.  12 
pages.    Price,  6  cts. 

The  Limitation  of  Armaments.— The  position  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague  Conference.  By  Edwin  D.  Mead.  28 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin  F. 

Tnieblood.     Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

The  Kission  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Cause  of 

Peace.— By  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Address  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  June 
12,  1909.    20  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A 
valuable  compendium  of  statistics,  arguments,  facts,  etc. 
26  pages.    Price  6  cts. ;  $4.00  per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Keview  of  the  Custom  of  War.— By  Noah  Worces- 
ter, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  firist  published  in 
1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Bssay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.— By  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Case  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.— By  Bei^'amm  F.  True- 
blood.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  IntemationcU 
La/w,    16  pages.    5  cts.  each ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

History  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  Work.— 16 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 


The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

Ah  Bssay  toward  the  Present  and  Fntore  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.     First  published  in  1693.    24  pases, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  and  its  Work.— By  Rev.  J.  L. 

Tryon.    8  pages.    3  cts.  each ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 

A  Periodic  Congress  of  the  Nations,  with  List  of  Congresses 

Held. — BvK^jamin  F.  Tnieblood.     12  pages.    5  cts.  each. 
$2.50  per  nundred. 

The  Cost  of  War. — Giving  approximate  loss  in  men,  in  money, 
in  destruction  of  property,  and  in  indirect  economic  waste; 
By  Benjamin  F.  Tnieblood.  16  pages.  5  cts.  per  copy. 
$3.00  per  hundred. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 

Oentiuy.'-By  Benjamin  F.  TruebloooT    24  pages.    Price 
5  cts.  eadi;  f».50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Perpetual  Peace.— By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Be^Ja- 
inin  F.  Tmeblood.    58  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Patriotism.- By  Dr.  William  Everett.  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration,  1900.    16  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Truce  to  the  Toilers.  By  Amanda  M.  Hicks.  Poem.  30 
cts.  per.hundred. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.— By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.    82  pages.    5  cts.  each;  $3.00  per  hundred. 


Missions  and  International  Peace.— Bv  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, D.  D.  Address  delivered  at  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Board,  Boston,  October  12,  1910. 
16  pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.— By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darbjr,  LL.D. 
8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Oovemment- 

By  Benjamin  F.  Tmeblood.     24  pages  with  cover.    5  cto. 
each,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

How  the  Snnday  Schools  May  Aid  the  Peace  Movement— 
By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  4  pages.  Price  50  cts.  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

A  Battle,  as  it  Appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.— By  Rev.  R.  B. 
Howard.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    20  cts.  per  hundred. 

The  Cherry  Festival  of  Nanmbnrg.— Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washlnfl^n's  Anti-militarism.— Letter  Leaflet  No.  6.  4  pages. 
Price  50  cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 


Coals  of  Fire.— By  Willis  R.  Hotchklss,  of  the  Friends'  Afria 
Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price  30  cts.  pei 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  per 
hundred,  postx)aid. 

Hjrmns  for  Peace  Meetings.— 6  pages.  5  cts.  each ;  35  cts.  per 
doEen. 

Teaching  Patriotism  and  Justice.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Price  $2.50  per  hundred. 

Is  Japan  a  Menace  to  the  United  States  f— By  Rev.  J.  H. 

De  Forest,  thirty-three  years  a  missionary  in  Japan.    12 
pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

War  Facts— Peace  Facts,— 2  pages.  Valuable  for  distribution 
at  public  meetings.    50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Beport  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress. — Held 

at  Boston  in  1904.  350  pages.   A  most  valuable  document  for 
all  peace  workers  and  students  of  the  cause.    Price  10  cts. 

The  Two  Hague  Conferences.— By  Beuiamin  F.  Trueblood. 
16  pages.     5  cts.  each ;  $2.50  per  hundred. 
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Japan's  Faith  In  the  United  States. 

That  there  has  been,  or  will  be  in  our  time,  any 
danger  of  actual  wnr  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  over  the  anti-alien  land  legislation  of  Cali- 
fornia nobody,  except  possibly  a  few  militarista,  pre- 
tends to  believe.  Rut  that  there  is  something  almost 
as  serious  as  war  in  dsmger  of  happening  must  be 
apparent  to  every  thoughtful  observer.  Thig  danger 
is  that  the  warm  belief  and  confidence  of  Japan  in 
the  United  States  as  her  tried  and  trusted  friend  will 
give  place  to  painful  disappointment  and  distrust. 
Such  an  outcome  would  be  almost  as  unfortunate  as 
actual  war,  and  in  the  long  run  would  be  immensely 
detrimental  to  civilization. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  National  Admin- 
istration that  everything  possible  has  been  done  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  convince 


the  Japanese  government  and  people  of  the  sincere 
goodwill  of  our  nation  as  a  whole  toward  them. 
These  efforts  have  not  resulted  in  preventing,  or 
even  in  delaying,  the  obnoxious  legislation  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  what  they  have  accomplished  in  saving 
Japan's  faith  in  our  country  as  a  whole  has  been  of 
untold  value.  On  the  ba^s  of  this  mutual  confi- 
dence a  way  is  sure  to  be  found  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  pending  difference  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
both  governments.  Genuine  goodwill  and  fairness 
of  disposition  rarely  ever  fail  to  find  the  right  ad- 
justment of  differences. 

No  less  worthy  of  admiration  has  been  the  conduct 
of  the  responsible  statesmen  in  Japan  in  restraining 
the  people  from  exhibitions  of  violent  resentment 
toward  our  country  because  of  what  has  been  done 
in  California.  All  popular  clamor  for  war  has  been 
discountenanced  and  measurably  suppressed.  The 
leaders  of  Japan,  both  in  public  letters  and  in  ad- 
dresses before  great  popular  meetings,  have  insisted 
that  the  Japanese  people  should  discriminate  be- 
tween the  small  section  of  our  citizens  in  California 
who  are  anti-Japanese  and  the  great  body  of  our 
people  who  are,  as  they  always  have  been,  in  favor 
of  entire  justice  and  fair  dealing  with  the  Mikado's 
subjects.  These  Japanese  statesmen  believe,  as  they 
are  fully  justified  in  believing,  that  in  the  long  run 
the  people  of  this  nation  as  a  whole,  and  not  a  small 
coast  section  of  it,  will  determine  the  course  which 
the  nation  shall  pursue  in  any  foreign  affair. 

The  situation  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment, 
with  the  anti-alien  land  law  actually  written  on  the 
statute  books  of  California,  is  sufficiently  disturbing. 
But  with  the  attitude  of  both  governments  what  it 
is,  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  will 
be  found.  The  historic  friendship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  will  suffer  no  serious  impair- 
ment. It  is  worse  than  folly  for  anybody  to  be  toss- 
ing the  word  "war"  back  and  forth.  War  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  is  impossible,  for  more 
reasons  than  one  could  enumerate  in  a  single  article. 
Nor  will  war  be  prevented  by  the  forcible  suppression 
and  humiliation  of  Japan.  Either  by  a  plebiscite 
of  the  Califomiana  themselves  or  by  some  suitable 
national  legislation,  as  has  already  been  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  found  which  will  save  our  great  coun- 
trv  from  the  shame  and  dishonor  of  a  course  out  of 
all  harmonv  with  our  political  principles  and  pro- 
fessions and  our  shining  records  of  open-heartedness 
and  helpfulness  toward  the  incomers  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Japan  will  in  the  long  run  be 
fairly  and  honorably  dealt  with.  This  is  written  in 
the  American  fates. 
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The  Eishty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

The  eighty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  yas  held  in  the  Odeon,  at  St.  Louis,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  May  3,  at  4  o^clock.  More  than 
one  hundred  members  of  the  society  were  present. 

Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  president  of  the  society, 
was  in  the  chair. 

The  absence  from  the  meeting  of  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan,  who  had  been  engaged  to  give  the  annual  ad- 
dress, was  greatly  regretted  by  the  members.  He  had 
telegraphed  from  California  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  Sacramento  City  in  time  to  reach  St. 
Louis  on  Saturday.  In  his  absence  President  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  had  been 
asked  to  address  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Mitchell  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  cause 
of  international  peace  concerns  the  people  of  the  earth 
rather  than  the  cabinets  of  the  nations,  and  that,  it  is 
working  out  for  mankind  a  new  patriotism  which  will 
remake  our  civic  patriotism  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
humanity.  He  urged  the  members  of  the  society  to  go 
home  with  the  confidence  that  some  of  the  things  which 
had  been  discussed  in  the  Peace  Congress  would  become 
realities.  A  world  interest  was  entering  into  the  poli- 
cies of  the  nations,  and  women,  with  their  dynamic 
energy,  were  helping  to  hasten  the  success  of  the  cause. 

Senator  Burton,  having  to  leave  the  meeting,  had 
asked  Mr.  Leroy  A.  Goddard,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Peace  Society,  to  act  as  chairman  for  the  rest  of  the 
time. 

The  business  of  the  annual  meeting  was  then  taken 
up.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  was  omitted.  Dr.  William  I.  Hull,  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Peace  Society,  was  chosen  clerk  for 
the  occasion. 

The  treasurer's  annual  statement,  with  the  auditor's 
report,  was  presented,  accepted,  and  ordered  placed  on 
file.  The  report  showed  that  the  receipts  for  the  year, 
exclusive  of  legacies,  had  amounted  to  $42,605.21  and 
the  expenses  to  $42,420.13,  the  receipts  thus  exceeding 
the  expenses  by  $185.08.  .  It  showed  further  that  lega- 
cies to  the  amount  of  $4,095.50  had  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  $3,062.25  of  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
reserve  fund  and  $1,033.25  in  the  current  expense  ac- 
count. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors  was  pre- 
sented by  Secretary  Trueblood.  It  included  the  reports 
of  the  secretarv  and  the  executive  director  to  the  board 
of  directors.  The  report  was  accepted,  approved,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Advocate  op  Peace. 
(The  report  appeared  in  full  in  the  May  number.) 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  then 
presented.    Further  nominations  being  in  order.  Dr. 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago ;  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore, 
of  St.  Louis;  Hiram  Hadley,  of  Mesilla  Park,  New 
Mexico;  President  Edmund  Stanley,  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, and  Mrs.  Frederick  SchofiP,  of  Philadelphia,  were 
placed  on  the  list  of  nominees  for  honorary  vice-presi- 
dents. On  motion  of  Charles  E.  Beals,  of  Chicago,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  was  removed  from  the  list 
of  nominees  for  honorary  vice-presidents.  The  clerk 
was  then  instructed  by  vote  to  cast  one  ballot  for  all  the 
nominees.  The  ballot  was  cast,  and  the  nominees  were 
declared  elected.  (The  list  is  given  in  full  on  page 
142.) 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Chicago  Peace 
Society,  through  its  secretary,  Charles  E.  Beals,  to  hold 
the  annual  meeting  in  1914  in  Chicago.  An  invitation 
was  also  extended  by  William  0.  Hart,  Esq.,  on  behalf 
of  the  mavor  and  citv  council  of  New  Orleans,  to  hold 
the  annual  meeting  in  1914  in  New  Orleans.  It  was 
voted  that  the  determination  of  the  place  of  holding  the 
next  annual  meeting  be  referred  to  tht  executive  com- 
mittee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
and  especially  to  the  Business  Men's  League,  for  the 
hospitality  extended  to  the  members  during  the  Peace 
Congress.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  extended  to  the 
officers  of  the  society  for  their  faithful  services  during 
the  past  year. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  6  o'clock. 


The  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference. 

The  Nineteenth  Conference  on  International  Arbi- 
tration, which  met  at  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York,  from 
May  14  to  16,  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect 
from  its  predecessors,  except  in  the  absence  of  him  who 
founded  the  conferences  and  had  been  the  soul  and 
directing  spirit  of  them  for  the  eighteen  years  of  their 
existence.  It  was  difficult  for  those  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  meetings  from  the  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  founder  was  gone.  In  every  room  and  hall  of 
the  great  Mountain  House,  atid  upon  all  the  walks  and 
drives  about  the  superb  estate,  the  memory  of  his  pres- 
ence was  deeply  felt,  and  one  realized,  a6  never  before, 
the  genius,  the  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  the 
high  idealism,  and  the  rare  devotion  to  human  good  of 
the  man  who  had  conceived  and  created  Mohonk,  and 
the  Indian  and  arbitration  conferences  which  have  given 
it  its  unique  fame. 

But  Albert  K.  Smilev's  death  made  no  break  in  the 
work  of  the  conference.  He  had  arranged  that  it  should 
not.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  who  have  for  years 
managed  the  estate  with  admirable  skill,  and  to  whom 
its  possession  has  fallen,  took  up  the  work  with  rare 
devotion  and  courage,  just  as  everybody  had  expected 
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them  to  do.  They  made  us  feel  as  much  at  home  as  we 
had  ever  before  felt,  and  conyineed  us  that  the  high 
mission  of  Mohonk  to  humanity  will  not  be  allowed  in 
the  least  to  lag.  The  conferences  are  to  go  on  until 
their  mission  is  accomplished. 

The  number  of  guests  was  not  quite  so  large  as  usual. 
But  the  conference  in  all  other  respects  maintained  the 
high  standard  of  former  years.  Instead  of  one  presi- 
dent for  the  entire  conference^  a  different  chairman 
presided  at  each  of  the  six  sessions.  These  were:  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott;  Hon.  Joseph  Allen  Baker^  of  London; 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  of  Washington;  Ex-President 
Eliot;  Charlemagne  Tower,  former  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, and  President  Taylor,  of  Vassar  College. 

The  presence  at  the  conference  of  three  of  the  British 
delegates  visiting  this  country  in  connection  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
years  of  Anglo-American  peace,  namely,  Hon.  Joseph 
Allen  Baker,  M.  P.;  Hon.  Henry  Vivian,  M.  P.,  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Perris,  added  freshness  and  interest  to  the 
discussions,  as  did  the  presence  of  Norman  Angell,  the 
author  of  "The  Qreat  Illusion,'*  and  Canon  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Qieswein,  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
and  president  of  the  Hungarian  Peace  Society. 

The  speaking  was,  on  the  whole,  of  a  high  order  and 
worthy  of  the  great  cause  in  whose  interest  the  confer- 
ence had  met.  Among  the  most  prominent  speakers, 
if  one  may  name  some  of  them,  were :  Hon.  Jackson  H. 
Balston,  of  Washington;  H.  S.  Perris,  of  London;  An- 
drew B.  Humphrey,  of  New  York ;  Prof.  James  H.  Cal- 
lahan, of  the  University  of  West  Virginia;  Henri  Bou- 
rassa,  of  Canada;  Prof.  William  B.  Shepherd,  of  Colum- 
bia University;  Prof.  Amos  S.  Hershey,  of  the  Indiana 
State  University;  Hon.  William  C.  Dennis,  of  Wash- 
ington; Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  of  the  New  York  Bar;  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  of  Boston;  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott;  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot;  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton;  Dr.  Felix  Adler;  Thomas 
Baebum  White,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar;  Prof.  Emery 
B.  Johnson;  Norman  Angell;  Hon.  Charlemagne 
Tower,  and  Prof.  George  Grafton  Wilson,  of  Harvard. 
It  is  unusual  to  find  so  many  strong  men  participating 
in  the  program  of  a  single  conference.  Mohonk  itself 
never  did  better. 

The  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  business 
organizations  participated  as  usual  in  the  conference. 
Their  resolutions  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  were  pre- 
sented at  the  last  session  by  Marcus  M.  Marks,  of  New 
York,  and  will  appear  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  con- 
ference.   These  resolutions  are  given  on  another  page. 

The  conference  gave  its  attention  especially  to  the 
approaching  Third  Hague  Conference  and  what  its 
program  should  be,  to  the  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred years'  Anglo-American  peace  and  its  significance 
to  the  world,  to  arbitration  as  a  means  of  promoting 


international  justice,  to  the  proposed  international 
court  of  justice,  and  a  number  of  other  related  topics. 

The  platform  of  the  conference,  which  is  given  on 
another  page,  was  more  limited  than  some  wished,  but 
it  dealt  specifically  with  a  few  of  the  most  important 
things  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  accomplished  at  the 
Third  Hague  Conference. 

An  interesting  side  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Peace  Contest,  held  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Thwing, 
president  of  the  association,  and  participated  in  by 
three  young  men,  who  had  won  each  first  place  in  the 
three  group  contests  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  West- 
em  sections  of  the  country.  The  first  prize  of  $100 
was  awarded  to  Paul  B.  Blanshard,  of  tiie  University 
of  Michigan.  The  annual  Pugsley  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  international  arbitration  by  a  man  college  stu- 
dent was  presented  to  the  winner,  Bryant  Smith,  of 
Guilford  College,  N.  C,  and  the  Mrs.  Elmer  Black 
prize  for  the  best  essay  by  a  young  woman  college  stu- 
dent was  awarded  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Pollock,  of  the 
Bochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics'  Institute. 


The  Twentieth  International  Peace 

Congress. 

The  date  of  the  Twentieth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  be  held  at  The  Hague  this  year,  has 
been  fixed  for  the  week  beginning  August  17  and  closing 
August  23.  The  congress  proper  will  open  on  Wednes- 
day, August  20.  The  two  preceding  days  will  be  given 
up  to  preliminary  committee  meetings. 

The  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  Peace,  which  is  now 
practically  completed,  has  been  fixed  for  Friday,  Au- 
gust 29. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  will  also  hold  its 
eighteenth  conference  this  year  immediately  following 
the  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  Peace. 

It  is  most  important  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
delegation  from  the  United  States  at  this  Twentieth 
International  Peace  Congress.  The  American  Peace 
Society  has  already  appointed  a  number  of  delegates, 
and  will  be  glad  to  make  delegates  of  any  others  of  its 
members  who  may  be  going  over.  Each  of  the  con- 
stituent branches  of  the  society  should  also,  if  possible, 
send  one  or  more  representatives.  In  addition  to  the 
peace  societies,  all  other  organizations  which  make  arbi- 
tration and  peace  a  part  of  thei^  work  are  also  entitled 
to  send  delegates. 

We  are  advised  that  The  Hague  is  sure  to  be  un- 
usually full  of  people  at  the  time,  and  those  who  are 
expecting  to  go  should  write  at  once  to  Mr.  A.  van  der 
Mandere,  93  rue  Jean  de  Nassau,  The  Hague,  Holland, 
stating  what  priced  rooms  they  would  like  to  have. 
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There  are  many  good  hotels  in  The  Hague,  all  con- 
veniently located,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
expensive  houses  the  rooms  are  generally  of  moderate 
price.  Mr.  der  Mandere  will  also  send  to  any  who  desire 
it  an  illustrated  Quide  to  the  Exhibitions  which  are 
being  held  this  year  in  Holland. 

As  these  various  events  are  sure  to  make  the  season 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  progress  of  the  peace 
movement,  the  friends  of  international  peace  should 
make  extraordinary  efforts  to  be  at  The  Hague  in 
August. 

The  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress. 

St.  Louis,  April  30  to  May  4,  1913. 

The  weather  was  fair;  the  fourth  city  of  the  United 
States  was  at  its  best;  the  congress,  now  a  conspicuous 
part  of  peace  history,  was  an  attractive  and  successful 
event.  No  writing  limited  as  this  must  be  can  do  jus- 
tice to  any  of  the  many  distinguishing  features  of  that 
delightful  week,  whether  it  be  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
dedication  which  preceded,  the  customary  disappoint- 
ments, the  oratorical  contests,  the  eflBciency  of  the 
management,  the  sectional  conferences,  the  Shaw  Gar- 
den party,  tiie  truly  American  spirit  of  the  congress, 
the  popularity  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  greetings  to 
the  Chinese  Bepublic,  or  the  many  eflEective  utterances. 

The  first  grefat  disappointment  was  the  inability, 
finally,  of  President  Wilson  to  attend  the  congress ;  the 
second  was  Secretary  Bryan's  unexpected  mission  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  announcement  that  he  could 
not  reach  St.  Louis  in  time  for  his  engagements  at  the 
congress  Saturday,  May  3.  Other  disappointments 
grew  out  of  the  management  of  the  sectional  meetings. 
Had  there  been  no  such  meetings  the  program  would 
have  been  deprived  of  a  number  of  its  richest  features, 
but  some  sections  were  attended  by  but  a  few.  These 
sections  were  probably  insufficiently  advertised  and 
emphasized  at  the  general  sessions  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Of  course,  future  congresses  will  not  make 
this  mistake. 

The  general  efficiency  of  the  management  was  pro- 
foundly appreciated  by  all,  especially  by  those  of  us 
who  have  helped  in  the  organization  of  previous  con- 
gresses. Indeed,  the  most  impressive  feature  of  this 
congress,  as  compared/  with  others,  was  the  under- 
writing of  the  enterprise  by  the  Business  Men's  League 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  business-like  handling  of  details. 
While  previous  congresses  have  been  financed  largely 
by  wealthy  friends  of  the  cause,  this  was  manned  from 
the  outset  by  this  great  business  organization.  This 
in  itself  is  significant  and  hopeful  to  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  future  congresses  in  particular 
and  in  the  more  general  problem  of  peace  organization 
and  propaganda.  The  Business  Men's  League  of  St. 
Louis  has  the  thanks  and  genuine  appreciation  of  all 
true  friends  of  international  peace.  It  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  James  E.  Smith  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  Prof.  Man- 
ley  0.  Hudson  as  chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
both  of  whom,  wholly  without  pay,  spent  themselves  \m- 
sparingly  from  the  inception  of  the  congress.  Mr. 
Walter   B.    Stevens'    experience    as    secretary   of    the 


World's  Pair  in  1904  enabled  him  to  render  invaluable 
aid  also  as  executive  secretary. 

A  new  feature  was  introduced  into  this  convention 
through  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  claim  that  it  is  a  peace  society,  it  requested  the 
privilege  of  sending  delegates  to  the  congress,  and 
asked  for*  a  place  upon  the  program.  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  the  officers  of  the  congress  that  this  League, 
organized  primarily  for  the  development  of  the  Navy, 
would  wish  to  be  affiliated  thus  with  the  peace  move- 
ment. The  committee  in  charge,  however,  telegraphed 
that  its  delegates  would  be  welcome  to  the  congress, 
but  expressing  regret  that  the  program  was  full.  The 
significance  of  this  entrance  into  the  organized  peace 
movement  by  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
remains  to  be  seen.  This  much  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  militarists  have  by  their  conduct,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  paid  a  decided  tribute  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  organized  peace  forces  in 
America. 

Sunday,  April  27,  notices  of  the  congress  were  read 
from  practically  all  of  the  pulpits  throughout  the  cen- 
tral West.  Tuesday,  April  29,  representatives  from 
six  colleges  in  Missouri  took  part  in  an  oratorical  con- 
test under  the  auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association.  Hon.  Selden  P.  Spencer  presided.  'The 
young  men  who  delivered  orations  were  Mr.  Edward  V. 
Nash,  of  Central  College;  Mr.  John  L.  Tierney,  of  St. 
Louis  University;  Mr.  George  C.  Wilson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  Mr.  Arnold  J.  Tuchschmidt,  of 
Washington  University ;  Mr.  Sidna  P.  Dalton,  of  West- 
minster College,  and  Mr.  Prank  R.  Birkhead,  of  Wil- 
liam Jewell  College.  The  first  prize  of  $75.00,  offered 
by  the  International  Peace  Association,  went  to  Mr. 
Tierney;  the  second  prize  of  $50.00,  offered  by  the 
Fourth  American  Peace  Congress,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Birkhead.  Pour  o'clock,  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the 
auditorium  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  the  Interstate 
Oratorical  Contest  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Asso- 
ciation was  held,  the  president  of  the  association,  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Thwing,  presiding.  The  contestants  were: 
Mr.  Vernon,  M.  Welsh,  of  Knox  College,  Illinois;  Mr. 
D.  L.  Wickens,  of  Momingside  College,  Iowa ;  Mr.  John 
L.  Tierney,  of  St.  Louis  University;  Mr.  J.  Arthur 
Debardleben,  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  Mr. 
W.  J.  Sherman,  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  University;  Mr. 
Lewis  M.  Stuckey,  of  Southwestern  University,  Texas. 
The  prize  of  $100,  given  by  the  Fourth  American  Peace 
Congress,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Welsh. 

Wednesday,  April  30,  was  given  over  to  peace  exer- 
cises in  all  of  the  high  schools,  colleges,  and  imiversities 
of  Missouri,  and  to  a  solemn  high  mass  at  the  College 
Church,  St.  Louis  University,  at  which  the  Most  Rev- 
erend John  J.  Glennon,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  deliv- 
ered an  address.  There  was  also  a  meeting  of  the 
American  School  Peace  League,  held  at  the  Soldan 
High  School  in  the  evening,  where  addresses  were  given 
by  President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
and  Mrs.  Fannie  Pern  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  Peace  League.  Dr.  James  L.  Tryon, 
director  of  the  New  England  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  gave  his  illustrated  peace  lecture 
at  the  McKinley  High  School  on  the  same  evening,  a 
lecture  which  was  repeated  several  times  during  the 
week. 
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But  the  Wednesday  event  of  most  importance  to  the 
public  was  the  dedication  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  at 
Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  in  the  afternoon.  The  Federal 
Government,  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  directors  of  the 
St.  Louis  Fair  of  1904,  and  many  of  the  peace  dele- 
gates united  in  the  dedication  of  that  imposing  memo- 
rial building  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  building 
costing  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  paid  for  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  It  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  historical  societies  of  Missouri,  and  is  a  most 
fitting  climax  to  nine  years  of  most  successful  industry 
and  exceptional  management  on  the  part  of  Ex-Gov- 
ernor David  R.  Francis  and  his  competent  and  enthu- 
siastic supporters.  The  dedication  exercises,  marking 
the  110th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Treaty  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  St.  liouis  World's  Fair,  were  held  before 
the  great  arch  of  the  building  within  which  is  Karl 
Bitter's  commanding  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
After  the  unveiling  of  this  statue  occurred  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  memorial  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Francis,  fol- 
lowed by  Mayor  Kiel's  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the 
people.  The  Jefferson  oration  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
William  Thornton,  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Miss 
Natalie  Xorton,  of  Ellsberry,  Mo.,  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  unveiled  the  statue.  A  bronze 
tablet,  representing  Monroe,  Livingston,  and  Marbois 
in  the  act  of  signing  the  Louisiana  Purchase  treaty, 
was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Dixie  Wells  Manning,  also  a  de- 
scendant of  Jefferson.  The  closing  address  was  made 
by  U.  S.  Senator  Jones.  Visiting  officials  and  many 
delegates  from  the  Peace  Congress  attended  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  dinner  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  in  the 
evening. 

Besides  many  private  dinners  and  entertainments, 
the  reception  tendered  by  the  Wednesday  Club,  at  their 
commodious  quarters  at  the  comer  of  Taylor  and  West- 
minster place,  was  quite  generally  attended  by  the  dele- 
gates. But  the  climax  of  the  social  features  of  the 
week  was  the  automobile  tour  of  St.  Louis,  which 
started  from  the  Jefferson  Hotel  at  3  o'clock  Friday 
afternoon,  and  ended  with  a  reception  by  the  executive 
committee  to  the  speakers  and  delegates  at  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  more  familiarly  known  as  "Shaw's 
Garden."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  received  the  visitors 
most  graciously,  and  refreshments  were  generously 
served.  For  those  who  have  never  seen  St.  Louis  be- 
fore, the  journey  throiiprh  the  residential  section  and 
the  parks  was  a  revelation.  The  parks  of  St.  Louis 
are  unsurpassed,  and  Shaw's  Garden  will  always  be  a 
delightful  memory  for  the  hundreds  of  pacifists  who 
listened  to  the  music  of  bands  and  birds,  and  who  met 
each  other  in  friendly  intercourse  that  beautiful  day  in 
Mav. 

That  this  congress  was  a  truly  American  Peace  Con- 
gress is  shown  by  the  fact  that  officially  accredited  dele- 
gates were  sent  from  six  of  the  Southern  American 
Republics,  and  that  there  were  representatives  also  from 
Canada.  Tt  was  a  source  of  peculiar  erratification  that 
Mr.  De  la  Barra  should  appoint  Mr.  Mariscal  as  official 
representative  from  Mexico.  The  official  Latin-Ameri- 
can delegates  to  the  congress  were:  Mr.  Calderon,  Min- 
ister from  Bolivia:  Mr.  Pezet.  Minister  from  Peru; 
Mr.  Calvo,  Minister  from  Costa  Pica;  Mr.  Peynado, 
Minister  from  the  Dominican  Republic;  Mr.  Cordova, 


Minister  from  Ecuador,  and  Mr.  Withee,  the  Charg6 
d' Affaires  from  Ecuador;  Mr.  Membreno,  Minister 
from  Honduras,  and  Mr.  Lefevre,  Charg6  d' Affaires 
from  Panama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  were  entertained  in  the  home 
of  Robert  S.  Brookings,  but  all  St.  Louis  did  its  share 
to  show  appreciation  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  services  to 
St.  Louis  and  to  the  development  of  the  West.  Mr. 
Carnegie  visited  the  St.  Louis  library,  made  possible 
by  his  personal  gift,  and  expressed  his  enthusiastic 
pleasure  at  its  beauty  and  adaptability.  The  news- 
papers vied  with  each  other  in  giving  display  to  his  ad- 
dresses, personal  interviews,  and  remarks. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  the  inter- 
esting and  useful  things  that  were  said  at  the  congress. 
Congressman  Bartholdt's  presidential  address;  the 
paper  by  Prof.  Philip  Van  Ness  Meyers;  the  great 
stirring  eloquence  of  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones;  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks'  explanation  of  our  national  atti- 
tude, especially  in  relation  to  the  Panama  tolls;  Prof. 
William  I.  Hull's  treatment  of  the  problems  awaiting 
the  next  Hague  Conference;  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  actively  to  promote  international  peace  as  urged 
by  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  were  all  above  the  average 
peace  congress  addresses. 

Thursday  evening,  at  the  Third  Baptist  Church, 
Prof.  Jay  W.  Hudson,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
delivered  a  decidedly  impressive  address,  entitled  'The 
Ethics  of  War."  By  this  address,,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  Professor  Hudson  becomes  one  of  the  new  and 
important  peace  forces  brought  to  light  by  this  con- 
gress. Mr.  John  Tjewis,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star, 
and  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Russell,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  among  the  others  who  added 
significantly  to  the  program.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott's 
treatment  of  the  Panama  tolls  and  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  was,  as  is  usual  with  him,  scholarly  and  convinc- 
ing. 

News  that  the  United  States  had  recognized  the 
Chinese  Republic  was  received  by  the  congress  with 
marked  enthusiasm,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  was  sent  to  President  Youan  Shi 
Kai: 

'To   the   President   of  the   Chinese   Republic   at 
Pekin : 

''The  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress,  in  ses- 
sion at  St.  Louis,  and  composed  of  representative 
and  peace-loving  citizens  of  America,  congratu- 
lates the  Chinese  Republic  upon  its  formal  recog- 
nition by  its  sister  republic  of  the  United  States, 
wishing  it  a  future  even  more  illustrious  than  its 
past." 

The  section  on  Relations  of  Business  and  Interna- 
tional Peace,  with  such  representative  business  men  as 
Mr.  Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp,  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  and 
Mr.  Leroy  Goddard,  should  have  had  a  much  larger 
audience.  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  who  presided 
at  the  Fifth  General  Session,  Saturday  morning,  deliv- 
ered an  effective  address  at  the  85th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  over  which  he,  as  presi- 
dent, presided  Saturday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  In  the 
absence  from  this  meeting  of  Secretary  Bryan,  who  had 
been  engaged  for  the  principal  speech,  President  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  gave 
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an  instructive  address.  Saturday  evening,  President 
David  Starr  Jordan  addressed  the  sixth  and  last  ses- 
sion on  the  "Appreciation  of  the  Waste  of  War.^'  At 
the  same  meeting,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
spoke  most  charmingly  upon  'Teace  Pageants.^'  In 
the  place  of  Secretary  Bryan,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green, 
of  Qbicago,  delivered  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  tfie  congress,  entitled  'The  Burden  of  the  Na- 
tions.*'  Dr.  Green  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  to  an 
audience  as  breathless  as  an  audience  can  well  be,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  all  present  arose  in  their 
enthusiasm  and  cheered  until  the  speaker  came  forward 
and  thanked  them.  The  meeting  on  the  whole  was 
most  inspirational. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  May  4,  practically  all  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  gave  places  in  their 
pulpits  to  various  speakers  and  delegates,  who  spoke  to 
the  congregations  on  various  aspects  of  international 
peace.  Sunday  afternoon,  President  Bartholdt  con- 
ducted a  (Jerman-American  mass  meeting  at  the  Lieder- 
kranz  Club,  where  a  German  section  of  the  Missouri 
Peace  Society  was  oflBcially  organized.  Over  five  hun- 
dred delegates  registered  at  the  Odeon,  but  the  total 
number  of  delegates  is  known  to  have  been  much  larger. 
The  Missouri  Peace  Society  added  materially  to  its 
membership. 

Of  such,  all  too  briefly  told,  was  the  Peace  Congress 
of  St.  Louis.  The  volume  of  proceedings  will  contain 
over  five  hundred  pages,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress for  the  cost  of  printing  and  delivery,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  $1.00.  This  volume  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  delegate.  It  should  be  treasured  not 
only  as  a  souvenir  of  a  most  important  and  happy  occa- 
sion, but  as  a  historical  document  of  genuine  worth. 
The  newspapers  of  the  city  rendered  a  most  agreeable 
service  by  the  generous  publicity  they  gave  to  the  meet- 
ings. The  committees  on  reception,  entertainment, 
and  the  rest  are  deserving  of  high  praise.  The  friends 
of  international  peace  may  well  be  gratified  that  the 
great  central  West  has  read  of  this  Congress  and  been 
inspired  by  the  messages  which  it  gave.  The  educa- 
tional influence  of  that  gathering  cannot  be  measured, 
but  it  was  very  great.  Men  and  women  from  all  quar- 
ters of  this  hemisphere  know  each  other  better  and 
understand  the  peace  movement  more  intimately  be- 
cause of  it.  Pacifists  across  the  world  will  be  encour- 
aged. The  abolition  of  war  will  be  more  easily  accom- 
plished because  of  the  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress 
at  St.  Louis. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Bryan  ^^  ^^^  interview  on  April  24  with 

Commission  the  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
Plan.  ments,  some  thirty-six  in  number,  who 

constitute  the  diplomatic  circle  at  Washington,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Bryan  presented  in  writing  for  their  con- 
sideration the  following  suggestion  as  to  an  agreement 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world: 

'The  parties  hereto  agree  that  all  questions  of  what- 
ever character  and  nature,  in  dispute  between  them, 
shall,  when   diplomatic  efforts   fail,   be   Pubmitted   for 


investigation  and  report  to  an  international  commission 
(the  composition  to  be  agreed  upon) ;  and  the  contract- 
ing parties  agree  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities 
until  such  investigation  is  made  and  report  submitted. 
'The  investigation  shall  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of 
course  upon  the  initiative  of  the  commission,  without 
the  formality  of  a  request  from  either  party ;  the  report 
shall  be  submitted  within  (time  to  be  agreed  upon) 
from  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  dispute,  but  the 
parties  hereto  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  on 

the  subject-matter  in  dispute  after  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted.^^ 

The  Secretary  explained  to  them  that  the  suggested 
agreement  was  in  addition  to  arbitration  treaties,  and 
intended  to  supplement  them.  He  has  had  replies  from 
a  number  of  the  governments,  some  of  which  have  asked 
for  further  explanation,  but  most  of  which  have  frankly 
expressed  their  approval  of  such  an  agreement. 


A  Peace 
Display. 


At  the  Carnival  of  the  Home  and 
Peace  League  held  recently  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Society  exhibited  in  a  booth,  ten  by  twelve 
feet,  a  most  effective  peace  display.  The  display  con- 
sisted of  a  graphic  representation  of  peace  and  industry 
pictured  by  a  modem  ocean  liner  contrasted  with  the 
hatred  and  isolation  promoted  by  a  dreadnaught. 
There  was  a  picture  of  William  Penn^s  Treaty  with  the 
Indians ;  a  picture  of  a  carload  of,  cannon  going  to  be 
melted  and  cast  into  machinery  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  Charts  showing  the  cost  and  burdens  of  war 
were  also  shown.  Around  the  sides  of  the  booth  were 
flags  of  all  the  nations.  But  the  central  object  of  the 
display,  located  in  a  comer  of  the  booth,  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  justice.  In  carrying  out  this  conception 
two  large  scale  balances  were  secured.  In  one  pan  of 
the  first  set  was  placed  a, miniature  battleship  and  a  tiny 
cannon,  and  in  the  other  pan  five  soldiers  dressed  in 
Montenegrin  costume.  In  the  opposite  pan  was  placed 
a  large  toy  battleship,  a  toy  cannon,  and  twenty  soldiers 
dressed  in  German  uniform.  Th6  balance,  of  course, 
was  swung  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  German  military 
establishment.  Over  this  set  of  balances  was  hung  a 
sign  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  justice  was  im- 
possible through  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  each  of  the 
pans  of  the  second  balance  was  placed  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration, each  made  up  of  miniature  men  dressed  in 
diplomatic  costume,  one  standing  in  the  center  and  two 
others  seated  back  of  a  bar  of  j'ustice,  across  the  front 
of  which  was  written,  ''Justice  by  Law.*'  The  two 
courts  were  identical  in  every  respect  and  the  pans  of 
the  balances  swung  evenly.  Over  this  was  hung  a  sign 
which  read,  ''Eight  is  Might  in  Courts  of  Justice.*'  The 
carnival  was  essentially  for  school  children  and  their 
parents,  many  thousands  of  whom  visited  this  display. 
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The  English 

Peace 

Visitors. 


The  visit  to  this  country  of  the  mem- 
here  of  the  English  committee  on  the 
celebration  of  the  hundred  years  of 
peace,  accompanied  by  a  few  men  from  the  Continent, 
from  Canada,  etc.,  has  been  a  very  important  event. 
One  might  almost  call  the  various  meetings,  conferences, 
and  dinners  in  which  they  have  participated  a  prelim- 
inary celebration  of  the  century  of  peace.  In  "Sew 
York,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Boston,  in  Washington,  and 
other  cities  receptions  and  banquets  were  given  at  which 
the  immense  significance  of  the  coming  celebration  was 
set  forth  in  speeches  often  of  remarkable  force  and  elo- 
quence. It  is  rare  that  one  haa  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing nowadays  to  such  noble  public  utterances  as  were 
those  of  Senator  Eoot  and  Secretary  Bryan  at  the  ban- 
quet given  the  visitors  in  Washington  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
The  reports  assure  us  that  the  speaking  in  other  cities 
was  no  less  worthy  of  the  occasion.  In  the  conferences 
of  the  English  visitors  with  our  American  committee- 
men in  New  York  the  general  lines  of  the  program  of 
the  celebration  were  agreed  upon,  and  these  have  been 
announced  to  the  public  through  the  press.  The  in- 
terest everywhere  manifested  in  the  coming  celebration 
was  large  and  enthusiastic. 


Among  the  Peace  Organizations. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  head  director  of  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  has  been  given  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  the  trustees  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, that  he  may  spend  the  coming  year  abroad  in  the 
interests  of  the  peace  cause.  He  will  give  some  lectures 
in  England,  and  then  go  to  the  Balkan  region  in  order 
to  study  on  the  spot  the  conditions  left  by  the  Balkan- 
Turkish  war. 

The  Friends'  Peace  Association  of  Philadelphia  had 
as  speaker  at  its  annual  meeting,  April  21,  President 
Mary  E.  Wooley,  of  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts. 
The  subject  of  her  address  was,  '^What  Education  Can 
Do  for  Peace.'*  President  Wooley  has  been  for  many 
years  actively  interested  in  the  peace  movement  and  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

On  May  11th  a  meeting  of  German  and  French  mem- 
bers of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  was  held  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  at  which  the  proposed  increase  of 
armaments  in  France  and  Germany  was  frankly  dis- 
cussed, with  the  view  of  trying  to  relieve  the  tension 
between  the  two  countries.  The  meeting  was  arranged 
by  the  International  Peace  Bureau  and  members  of  the 
Swiss  National  Council. 

Rev.  Bodney  W.  Boundy  has  resigned  as  secretary  of 
the  Connecticut  Peace  Society  because  of  his  removal 
from  the  State  to  become  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
srational  Church  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Eoundy's  service  as  secretary  has  extended  over  a  period 
of  more  than  four  years,  and  his  work  has  been  an  im- 


portant element  in  the  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  society.  As  executive  secretary  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Peace  Congress,  held  in  Hartford  and  New  Britain 
in  1910,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  that 
event.  Prof.  Curtis  M.  Geer,  of  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  has  been  elected  as  his  successor. 
That  insures  the  Connecticut  Society  the  best  of  secre- 
tarial service.  Mr.  Boundy  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  working  forces  of  the  New  Hampshire  Peace 
Society. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society  held  a  re- 
markable meeting  on  May  18,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  The  audience  filled  the 
church  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  was  as  enthusiastic 
as  it  was  large.  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  presided,  and  made  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  educational  aspects  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. The  principal  address  was  made  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  who  expressed  him- 
self most  optimistically  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the 
peace  movement.  Arthur  D.  Call,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  made  an  appeal  for 
members  of  the  local  peace  society,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  new  constituents  were  enrolled. 

A  service  in  commemoration  of  William  Ladd,  the 
founder  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  was  held  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  May  18,  in  the  North  Congre- 
gational Church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Chicag6  branches  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  An  extended  account  of  the  exercises,  pre- 
pared by  Charles  E.  Beals,  will  be  given  in  our  next 
issue. 

Steps  have  been  recently  taken  for  the  organization 
of  a  State  branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
Minnesota.  Governor  A.  0.  Eberhart,  Ex-Mavor  David 
P,  Jones,  of  Minneapolis;  Dr.  James  P.  Wallace,  Dr. 
Cyrus  Northrop,  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  otherp  are 
interesting  themselves  in  the  movement.  A  consider- 
able number  of  signers  have  already  been  received,  and 
the  completion  of  the  organization  will  soon  be  re- 
ported. A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  movement 
was  held  by  the  Sunday  Evening  Club  of  the  Social 
Service  Church,  St.  Paul,  Sunday  evening.  May  18,  and 
addressed  by  Dr.  James  Wallace,  former  president  of 
Macalester  College.  The  promoters  of  the  society  hope 
that  support  enough  may  be  received  to  enable  them 
soon  to  have  the  services  of  a  paid  secretary  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  pacifists  in  Belgium  have  announced  their  first 
National  Peace  Congress  for  the  7th  and  8th  of  this 
June.  The  program  is  to  include,  among  other  topics, 
'Tlespect  for  Neutral  Frontiers,*'  'Treedom  of  Com- 
merce in  Time  of  War,'*  ''Education  and  Peace,*'  'The 
B81e  of  the  Press  in  Regard  to  War  and  Peace.** 


The  Union  of  International  Associations,  whose  oflSce 
is  at  Brussels,  will  hold  its  second  World  Congress 
in  that  city  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  of  this  June.  All 
associations  of  an  international  character,  of  which 
sixty-five  have  quarters  at  Brussels,  are  asked  to  send 
delegates,  as  also  all  associations  which  interest  them- 
selves in  international  relations. 
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Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  The  Inter-Church,  published  at  Clinton,  S.  C, 
made  its  issue  of  May  3  a  peace  number.  lion.  John 
Barrett  contributed  an  article  on  'The  Pan-American 
Union  and  Peace;"  Dr.  J.  J.  Hall  an  article  on  "The 
Cessation  of  War,"  and  about  a  dozen  peace  workers 
joined  in  a  symposium  on  "How  Can  America  Con- 
tribute Best  Toward  International  Peace?"  The  Tnter- 
Church  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  excellent  service 
to  the  cause  of  peace. 

.  .  .  Superintendent  Frank  B.  Cooper,  of  the  Seattle 
public  schools,  appointed  speakers  for  the  18th  of 
May  for  most  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  principal 
of  each  of  the  seventy-two  schools  was  sent  a  package 
of  peace  literature  to  aid  in  preparing  exercises  for  the 
day.  Many  other  cities  of  the  country  prepared  in  the 
same  thorough  way  for  the  observance  of  the  day. 

.  .  .  At  the  dinner  given  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Bos- 
ton, on  Saturday  evening,  May  10,  to  the  English  dele- 
gates visiting  this  country  in  connection  with  the  hun- 
dred years^  peace  celebration,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  who 
presided,  was  enthusiastically  applauded  when  he  sug- 
gested that  there  be  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal  a  monumental  statue  of  Jesus  as  an  emblem 
of  goodwill  to  all  men,  in  the  place  of  fortifications, 
which  were  merely  a  visible  challenge  to  war. 


Platform  of  the  Fourth  American  Peace 

Cons^ess. 

Held  at  St.  Louis,  May  1-4,  1913. 

1.  The  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress,  assembled 
at  St.  Louis  May  1  to  4,  1913,  and  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  numerous  peace  societies,  from  other 
organizations  interested  in  the  cause,  and  of  repre- 
sentative individuals  from  this  and  other  American 
States,  records  its  sincere  satisfaction  at  the  substan- 
tial progress  which  the  movement  for  world  peace  has 
made  since  the  meeting  of  the  Third  Congress  at  Balti- 
more two  years  ago. 

2.  It  particularly  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of 
the  unique  services  to  the  cause  of  international  arbi- 
tration rendered  by  Ex-President  Taft  in  negotiating 
the  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  These 
treaties  constitute  the  high-water  mark  of  the  arbitra- 
tion movement  on  its  practical  side  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  congress  records  its  deep  regret  that  they 
were  not  ratified  by  the  Senate  with  their  full  signifi- 
cance preserved. 

3.  Xot  less  significant,  the  congress  recognizes,  is 
the  noteworthy  enlargement  and  deepening  of  public 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  classes  throughout 
the  country  in  favor  of  pacific  settlement  of  all  inter- 
national controversies,  as  evidenced  by  the  immense 
number  of  letters  and  memorials  received  by  Senators 
during  the  discussion  of  the  arbitration  treaties  last 
vear. 

4.  The  congress  rejoices  in  the  failure  of  ihe  militia 
pay  bill  to  become  a  law,  and  urges  the  people  of  the 
nation  to  be  on  their  guard  asrainst  allowing  any  such 
system  to  be  established  as  will  ultimatelv  fasten  on  the 
nation  a  great  and  burdensome  military  establishment, 
like  those  of  the  Old  World,  for  which  our  great  coun- 


try has  no  conceivable  need.  We  call  upon  all  friends 
of  peace  to  guard  against  the  insidious  efforts  to  extend 
military  training  in  the  schools  and  to  make  naval  re- 
cruiting stations  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

5.  The  congress  congratulates  the  country  on  the 
failure,  for  two  years  in  succession,  of  the  two-battle- 
ship program,  believing  that  the  nation  is  so  completely 
protected  by  its  geographical  situation,  the  great 
strength  of  its  people,  and  the  universal  friendship  of 
the  other  nations  that  it  does  not  need  to  go  any  fur- 
ther in  naval  rivalry  with  the  other  powers. 

6.  The  congress  respectfully  urges  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  initiation,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  of  negotiations  for  an  international 
agreement  for  not  only  the  arrest  of  the  current  naval 
and  military  rivalry,  but  also  of  a  simultaneous  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  that  the  peoples  may  be  relieved 
from  the  heavy  and  exhausting  burdens  of  taxation 
under  which  they  are  now  suffering. 

7.  The  conprress  has  learned,  with  much  pleasure,  of 
the  plan  which  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan 
have  just  announced  for  securing  treaties  of  unre- 
stricted arbitration  with  not  only  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  also  with  Germany  and  the  other  powers, 
and  for  the  investigation  by  a  commission  of  inquiry  of 
the  facts  of  any  dispute  which  either  of  the  parties  may 
not  consider  proper  for  arbitration  before  any  steps  are 
taken  toward  hostilities. 

8.  As  it  is  expected  that  the  Third  Hague  Confer- 
ence will  assemble  in  1915,  the  congress  respectfully 
requests  the  President  to  appoint,  without  delay,  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  five  persons,  especially  fitted 
by  ability  and  international  experience  for  the  task,  to 
consider  what  proposals  the  United  States  shall  present 
for  the  program  of  the  Third  Hague  Conference. 

9.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  congress  that  the  differ- 
ence which  has  arisen  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the  question  of 
the  Panama  tolls  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  prompt 
repeal  by  Congress  of  the  provision  in  the  Canal  Act 
for  the  exemption  of  vessels  en2[u^ed  in  coastwise  trade 
from  the  payment  of  tolls.  Failing  this,  the  contro- 
versy should  be  submitted  without  delay  to  the  Hague 
Court  for  arbitration. 

10.  The  conprress  makes  earnest  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lature and  people  of  California  and  to  the  National 
Administration  at  Washington  to  secure  such  just  and 
impartial  settlement  of  the  question  of  alien  ownership 
of  land  in  the  State  as  may  not  discriminate  against 
the  citizens  of  a  great  and  friendly  power  and  turn  a 
long-standing  historic  friendship  into  enmity  and  fric- 
tion for  the  future. 

11.  The  congress  recognizes  the  vast  importance  to 
the  cause  of  good-will  and  peace  between  nations  and 
races  of  early  education  in  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional justice  and  morality,  the  interdependence  of 
peoples  and  races,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  nations 
for  the  promotion  of  the  common  good  of  humanity. 
It  commends  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association,  the  American  School  Peace  League, 
the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  and  other 
bodies  engaged  in  this  fundamental  work,  including 
the  various  organizations  of  women,  and  bespeaks  for 
them  more  generous  sympathy  and  the  larger  financial 
support  of  which  they  are  in  urgent  need. 
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12.  The  work  of  federating  and  affiliating  the  various 
peace  organizations  of  the  United  States  into  a  more 
unified  and  co-operative  force,  which  has  since  the 
Baltimore  American  Peace  Congress  been  well  advanced 
through  the  National  American  Peace  Society,  has 
already  resulted  in  increased  activity,  in  the  strength- 
ening and  enlargement  of  peace  propaganda  throughout 
the  nation,  and  gives  promise  of  much  greater  efficiency 
of  the  peace  movement  in  the  future.  TKe  congress 
records  its  warm  appreciation  of  this  federation  of 
peace  forces  and  expresses  the  sincere  wish  that  suffi- 
cient resources  may  be  found  to  carry  it  forward  to 
much  greater  completeness. 


Platform  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration. 

Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  May  14-16,  1913. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration,  in  view  of  tlie  probable 
meeting  of  a  third  Hague  Conference  in  1915,  respect- 
fullv  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
urge  the  nations  which  participated  in  the  second 
Hague  Conference  to  form  immediately  the  interna- 
tional preparatory  committee  recommended  by  it  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  nations  a  program  for  the 
third  Hague  Conference,  and  to  devise  a  system  of 
organization  and  procedure  for  the  conference  itself. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  submitting  to  the  international  preparatory 
committee  at  an  early  date  a  list  of  the  topics  which  the 
United  States  especially  desires  to  have  considered  at 
the  third  Hague  Conference,  with  an  outline  of  the 
proposals  of  the  United  States  on  each  topic. 

3.  That  the  third  Hague  Conference  reconsider  the 
question  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  which  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion unanimously  adopted  by  the  second  conference, 
submit  to  arbitration  without  restriction  disputes  of  a 
legal  nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  international  agreements,  and  such  other 
controversies  as  may  be  considered  susceptible  of  ar- 
bitral or  judicial  determination. 

4.  That  the  court  of  arbitral  justice,  approved  in 
principle  by  the  second  conference,  be  established  for 
the  adjudication  of  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature, 
without  altering  the  status  of  the  permanent  court  of 
arbitration. 

5.  That  the  exemption  from  capture  of  innocent  pri- 
vate property  of  the  enemy  on  the  seas  be  considered 
anew  by  the  third  Hague  Conference. 

6.  That  in  general,  greater  stress  be  laid  by  the 
third  Hague  Conference  upon  the  means  and  measures 
by  which  peace  may  be  maintained,  or  restored  when 
broken,  than  upon  the  rules  and  regulations  of  warfare. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  the  independent  negotiation  of  treaties 
or  conventions  of  particular  or  special  interest  to  two 
or  more  contracting  powers,  analogous  in  nature  and 
scope  to  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1817,  without  re- 


gard to  common  consent  or  general  participation,  is 
highly  desirable. 

liesolvedy  That  the  utmost  possible  publicity  concern- 
ing all  consummated  international  agreements,  what- 
ever their  nature  or  content,  would  conduce  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  friendly 
intercourse,  and  peace,  all  agreements  between  nations, 
whether  general,  particular,  or  special,  should  be  fully 
executed  or  lived  up  to  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter. 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  desires  to  call  atten- 
tion at  this  time  to  the  recommendations  of  the  first 
and  second  Hague  Conferences  that  commissions  of  in- 
quiry be  instituted  on  occasion  to  report  the  facts  on 
serious  disputes  arising  between  any  two  signatory 
powers;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  valuable  service  ren- 
dered by  a  commission  of  inquiry  in  1904  in  settling  the 
Xorth  Sea  incident  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia, 
this  conference  notes  with  peculiar  interest  the  proposal 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  to  make 
use  of  standing  commissions  of  inquiry  which  shall  be 
allowed  adequate  time  for  their  investigations. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  appointed  May  20,  1910,  to  report  to  the 
conference  of  1911  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  recommendation  of  successive  Preisidents 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States  Government 
be  vested  with  power  to  execute  through  appropriate 
action  in  the  Federal  courts  its  treaty  obligations,  and 
generally  to  furnish  adequate  protection  to  alien  resi- 
dents in  the  United  States,  be  renewed. 


Business  and  Peace. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates of  business  organizations  at  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Arbitration  Conference  on  May  16,  and  made  a  part  of 
the  proceedings: 

Whereas,  under  the  international  banking  system 
which  has  been  developed  in  recent  years  an  economic 
crisis  in  one  financial  center  immediately  aflEects  all 
others,  and  thus  all  countries  and  their  citizens  have 
important  interests  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  among 
the  nations;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  business  organizations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  represented  at  this  Mohonk 
Conference,  feeling  the  need  of  an  efficient  agency  for 
the  dissemination  of  proper  information  concerning  the 
economic  interests  affected  bv  war,  recommend  to  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  other 
business  organizations  the  early  establishment  of  such 
an  agency. 

Whereas,  wars  are  now  largely  maintained  by  finan- 
cial loans  negotiated  by  belligerents  in  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  by  arms  and  ammunition  purchased  by  bel- 
ligerents in  neutral  countries :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  use  its  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  an  inter- 
national agreement  prohibiting  the  making  of  loans  or 
the  furnishing  of  arms  by  the  nationals  of  any  country 
to  a  government  or  party  that  is  actually  engaged  in 
war  or  in  making  active  preparations  for  an  anticipated 
war,  as  being  in  violation  of  neutrality. 
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Whereas^  under  the  present  condition  of  international 
law,  the  citizen  of  one  country  entering  into  contractual 
relations  with  a  foreign  government  has  no  legal  remedy 
against  that  government  for  breach  of  the  contract  in 
his  own  national  municipal  courts^  and  has  frequently 
only  an  ineffectual  and  precarious  remedy  in  the  munici- 
pal courts  of  the  defendant  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  practice  of  governments  differs  widely 
in  the  prosecution  of  contractual  claims  against  a  for- 
eign government,  some  presenting  them  freely  and 
others  declining  to  present  them;  and 

Whereas,  their  prosecution  by  the  claimant's  govern- 
ment depends  upon  political  considerations  and  expe- 
diency which  may  and  does  frequently  deny  all  remedy 
to  a  bona  fide  claimant;  and 

Whereas,  the  presentation  of  a  claim  on  ex  parte  evi- 
dence frequently  results  in  the  diplomatic  pressure  of 
grossly  exaggerated  claims :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  other  business  organiza- 
tions here  and  abroad  to  recommend  to  the  United 
States  and  to  foreign  governments  the  submission  of 
this  question  to  the  third  Hague  Conference,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  such  purely  legal  claims  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  impartial  tribimal  at  The  Hague,  and 
to  instructing  the  delegates  there  assembled  to  organize 
the  machinery  and  procedure  for  bringing  such  a  court 
and  its  jurisdiction  into  existence. 

Resolved,  That  the  business  organizations  make  con- 
tinued efforts  to  extend  the  membership  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference  among  chambers  of  commerce  of  other  coun- 
tries, so  that  the  chain  of  business  men  linked  in  the 
cause  of  international  goodwill  may  soon  extend  around 
the  whole  world. 


♦  •  ♦ 


The  Whole  Program  of  the  Peace 

Movement. 

By  Hon.  Richard  Barttioldt. 

Opening  Address  as  President  of  the  Fourth  American  Peace 

Congress,  St.  Louie,  May  1,  1913. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  To  be  called  to  the  presidency 
of  this  assembly  is  an  honor  which  I  deeply  feel  and  for 
which  I  shall  never  be  able  adequately  to  express  my 
gratitude. 

This  is  a  congress  of  representative  Americans  con- 
vened for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
international  peace.  It  is  the  fourth  of  its  kind^  the 
first  having  been  held  at  New  York  in  1907,  the  second 
at  Chicago  in  1909,  the  third  at  Baltimore  in  1911.  As 
a  St.  Louisian  I  am  proud  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
this  city  by  its  selection  as  the  meeting  place  of  such  a 
distinguished  gathering  for  so  noble  a  cause,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  too,  that  its  citizenship  is  no  stranger  to 
the  ideals  for  which  you  strive,  for  it  was  here  in  1904 
that  the  Interparliamentary  Union  passed  its  historic 
resolution,  known  in  the  chancellories  of  the  world  as 
the  *Tlesolution  of  St.  Louis,*'  which  called  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  convene  a  second 
Hague  Conference  and  declared  at  the  same  time  in 
favor  of  universal  arbitration  treaties  and  an  interna- 
tional parliament.  Hence  we  are  actually  meeting  on 
ground  made  historical  by  an  incident  which  in  the  last 


decade  was  destined  to  supply  the  real  and  vital  issues 
of  the  peace  movement. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  congress  meets  ''under  war 
clouds.'*  True  enough,  but  if  so,  the  greater  the  neces- 
sity, it  seems  to  me,  for  this  meeting  and  the  more 
urgent  the  need  of  our  educational  propaganda.  Cer- 
tain people  delight  in  reminding  us  with  every  new  war 
of  the  futility  of  our  efforts,  but  who  dares  say  we  are 
in  the  wrong  or  that  our  efforts  will  be  futile  in  the 
end  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cause  of  peace  has  suffi- 
ciently advanced  that  even  today  every  shot  fired,  every 
life  lost,  every  drop  of  blood  shed  is  recognized  as  a 
fervent  appeal  to  the  human  conscience  to  heed  those 
who  urge  a  more  humane  method  of  settling  differences 
between  nations.  In  the  agony,  the  loss,  the  moral 
damage,  the  hell  of  war,  the  peace  movement  finds,  not 
its  condemnation,  but  its  complete  justification.  While 
the  constantly  imminent  possibility  of  war  and  the  fre- 
quent instances  of  actual  hostilities  are  evidences  of  the 
disregard  of  its  lessons,  these  facts,  we  beg  to  remind 
our  jingo  friends,  are  also  proof  positive  that  armaments 
are  no  reliable  guarantees  of  peace.  The  situation, 
therefore,  is  that  every  recurring  war,  while  vindicating 
the  position  of  the  peace  party  and  the  necessity  of  its 
existence,  destroys  simultaneously  the  stock  argument 
of  the  war  party,  namely,  the  well-known  assertion  that 
armaments  are  unfailing  safeguards  against  possible 
war.  ''Meeting  under  war  clouds,"  then,  proves  noth- 
ing against  us  pacifists  except  that  our  advice  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  heeded,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
one  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  war  clouds  in  an  era  of  armaments  is  a  com- 
plete refutation*  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  con- 
stantly promising  us  cloudless  skies  as  the  result  of  big 
armies  and  big  navies.  Once  convinced  of  this  logic, 
the  world  is  bound  to  turn  eventually  from  their  reme- 
dies to  ours. 

This  is  no  ordinary  occasion.  Beyond  doubt  it  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  meetings  ever  assembled  on 
American  soil.  Gathered  here  are  men  from  bench  and 
pulpit,  from  farm  and  factory,  from  the  rostrum,  the 
counting  room,  and  the  legislative  hall,  and,  reinforced 
by  American  mothers  and  wives,  these  representatives 
of  commerce,  labor,  education,  philanthropy,  religion, 
and  reform  lay  aside  whatever  other  differences  may 
separate  them  and  enter  into  hearty  concurrence  in 
favor  of  the  world's  pacification.  Irrespective  of  any 
action  to  be  taken  here  this  congress  in  itself  is  a  most 
significant  demonstration,  for  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
through  it  the  voice  and  conscience  of  America  speak 
out  in  solemn  protest  against  the  continued  shedding  of 
human  blood,  at  the  same  time  admonishing  govern- 
ments that  a  system  must  soon  be  devised  to  safeguard 
peace  by  international  agreement  rather  than  by  instru- 
ments of  war,  by  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  by  battle- 
ships. We  may  differ  as  to  method,  but  we  are  all 
agreed  that,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  has  stopped  the  selling 
of  men,  the  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  stop  also  the 
killing  of  men — in  other  words,  that  disputes  between 
governments  shall  be  settled  peaceably,  the  same  as  dis- 
putes between  individuals.  And  there  is  no  longer  un- 
certainty even  as  to  the  method.  Arbitration  treaties 
between  the  great  nations,  a  tribunal  at  The  Hague 
with  judicial  powers,  universally  recognized  as  the 
world's  court  of  arbitral  justice,  and  a  public  sentiment 
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which  will  insist  on  the  inviolability  of  treaties  is  all 
that  is  needed^  in  the  judgment  of  the  world's  thinkers, 
to  place  this  and  all  other  nations  on  a  permanent  peace 
footing.  And  this,  my  friends,  is  the  goal  we  strive 
for.  It  is  in  a  nutshell  the  whole  program  of  the  mod- 
ern peace  movement,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  admit- 
tedly minimize  the  danger  of  war  and  raise  our  civiliza- 
tion upon  a  higher  level.  It  will  cause  an  automatic 
reduction  of  armaments  and  a  consequent  annual  sav- 
ing, in  the  United  States  alone,  of  a  hundred  million 
dollars  or  more.  It  will  raise  the  standard  of  labor, 
make  investments  more  secure,  stimulate  commerce  and 
trade  and,  by  stirring  man's  moral  impulses,  will  carry 
him  upward  to  his  higher  mission.  You  will  all  agree 
that,  as  compared  witi^  the  hope  of  such  great  achieve- 
ments, all  other  progressive  measures  which  politicians 
are  now  trying  to  force  upon  our  attention,  fade  into 
utter  insignificance. 

On  occasions  like  this  it  is  customary  for  the  friends 
of  universal  peace  to  compare  notes — ^to  take  stock,  so  to 
speak — of  the  progress  made  and  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance they  shall  still  have  to  travel  toward  their  coveted 
goal.  What  will  the  answer  be?  That  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years  more  progress  has  been  made  than  in  the 
eighteen  centuries  before.  All  the  known  governments 
of  the  globe,  as  many  as  there  are  stars  in  our  flag,  have 
at  last  consented  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you.  For 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  conditions  for  more  perma- 
nent peace  they  have  already  held  two  world  confer- 
ences, and  the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica are  now  burning  midnight  oil  preparing  for  the 
third.  Great  results,  too  well  known  to  need  enumera- 
tion here,  have  come  from  these  councils,  greater  are  yet 
to  come.  In  the  meantime  the  whole  globe  is  being 
covered  with  a  network  of  arbitration  treaties,  a  policy 
entered  into  cautiously  at  first,  but  proclaimed  more 
boldly  by  President  Taft  when  he  proposed  to  arbitrate 
practically  all  questions  of  diflference  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Would  monarchical 
Europe,  we  asked  ourselves  anxiously,  respond  with  such 
a  far-reaching  concession  to  the  invitation  of  a  free 
government?  Yes,  for  a  higher  unity  and  for  more  en- 
during peace  the  three  greatest  nations  were  willing  to 
curtail  their  own  sovereignty  to  that  extent.  It  was 
then  that  the  American  Senate  balked,  but  don't  worry. 
If  the  men  and  women  assembled  here  will  do  their 
duty,  a  more  progressive  Senate  will  never  again  prove 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  realization  of  your  great  ideal 
and  mine.  American  public  sentiment  will  not  permit 
our  country  to  be  stigmatized  as  lagging  behind  and  as 
more  backward  even  than  the  military  powers  of  the  old 
world,  and  we  are  here  to  say  so.  But,  speaking  of 
progress,  that  which  is  intangible  was  as  pronounced 
during  tiie  last  fifteen  years  as  was  the  visible  advance. 
The  mental  attitude  of  governments  and  peoples  is  rap- 
idly changing  in  favor  of  our  great  cause,  and  the  press, 
anxious  to  tnJy  reflect  public  opinion,  is  following  suit. 
More  than  that.  The  great  powers  are  more  reluctant 
to  resort  to  hostilities— in  fact,,  are  using  their  good 
offices  to  preserve  and  restore  peace  by  combined  effort. 
This  was  the  case  in  China,  and  the  Balkan  war  is  a 
more  recent  example.  That  very  war  was  proof  of  the 
wonderful  advance  of  the  great  cause  of  peace.  Up  to 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  lighting  of  a  match  in  the 
Balkans  would  have  been  sure  to  cause  a  European  con- 


flagration, and  today?  Why,  the  great  powers,  averse 
to  disturbance,  are  jointly  enforcing  peace  conditions 
by  using  the  rod  against  the  unruly  children  who  are 
driving  the  Turk  out  of  Europe.  What  a  change,  my 
countrjmien !  Bismarck  said  on  one  occasion,  "If  Tur- 
key were  not  in  existence,  she  would  have  to  be  invented 
to  preserve  the  European  balance  of  power;"  and  now, 
in  the  face  even  of  a  complete  change  of  the  Balkan 
map,  the  great  governments  sit  spellbound,  evidently 
afraid  to  make  a  move  and  too  timid  to  fire  a  shot. 
What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  this  spectacle  other 
than  that  the  desire  for  peace  has  become  stronger  than 
even  armies  and  navies  or  the  temptation  to  use  them? 

With  the  concentration  of  the  world's  best  thought 
upon  the  problem  of  substituting  the  rule  of  law  for  the 
rule  of  force,  the  vision  has  become  clearer.  It  is  no 
longer  a  hope,  but  a  conviction;  no  longer  a  dream  of 
theorists,  but  a  vital  principle  affirmed  by  practical 
statesmen.  It  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  appear  in 
the  shape  of  vigorous  planks  in  the  platforms  of  all  the 
parties,  and  why?  Is  it  because  the  politicians  have 
suddenly  discovered  war  to  be  a  sin,  a  wrong,  a  bar- 
barous crime  ?  Strange  to  say,  no.  For  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  Christianity  has  so  taught  us,  but  even  Chris- 
tian nations  were  not  estopped  by  these  considerations 
from  cutting  each  other's  throats.  But  what  has  proved 
stronger  than  moral  lessons  is  self-interest.  Under  the 
weight  of  armaments  the  world  is  staggering  toward 
banJcruptcy.  The  military  system  saps  tiie  life-blood  of 
all  nations,  leaving  them  too  enfeebled  to  undertake  the 
most  needed  internal  improvements  and  the  most  neces- 
sary social  and  economic  reforms.  Business  knows  it 
cannot  prosper  except  in  times  of  peace.  Labor  knows 
it  has  to  bear  the  burden  and  foot  the  bill  of  war.  The 
fanner  knows  that  war  decimates  his  customers  and  de- 
vastates the  fruit  of  his  labor.  The  old  theory  that 
military  power  is  necessary  to  build  up  a  nation's  trade 
has  at  last  been  exploded,  for  the  trade  of  Norway  and 
Belgium,  unsupported  by  navies,  is  proportionately 
three  times  that  of  England,  while  the  bonds  of  these 
little  countries  command  considerably  higher  prices 
than  those  of  the  great  naval  powers.  These,  my 
friends,  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  prompt  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  thinking  men  to  enlist 
in  the  war  against  war,  and  will  in  no  distant  time  be 
the  propelling  forces  to  ring  out  the  old  and  ring  in  the 
new  order  of  things. 

It  is  plain  that  the  world's  great  rulers,  though  will- 
ing to  make  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  tiie  times,  will 
not  voluntarily  abolish  war.  Eelief  from  that  "great- 
est scourge  of  mankind,"  as  Washington  called  it,  must 
come  from  a  country  where  the  people  rule.  The  mil- 
lions in  other  lands,  therefore,  who  are  groaning  under 
the  intolerable  burdengj  of  that  lingering  war  which  is 
politely  called  armed  peace,  are  looking  to  this  great 
Republic  for  deliverance.  The  American  people  have 
proclaimed  the  liberty  of  man  and  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  self-government.  They  have  set  new 
standards  and  taught  the  world  new  lessons  of  freedom 
under  the  people's  rule.  They  have  broken  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Old  World  in  matters  of  government ; 
will  they  not  also  depart  from  them,  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  peace,  in  the  matters  of  settling 
differences  between  nations?  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
that  they  will.    Their  own  welfare  and  their  unwritten 
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obligations  to  the  world  require  it.  The  new  admin- 
istration, following  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious 
predecessor,  has  already  proclaimed  its  intention  to  lead, 
and  if  its  plans  are  adopted,  it  will  in  all  probability 
signify  both  the  end  of  war  and  the  dawn  of  an  era 
when,  in  the  language  of  Victor  Hugo,  "the  only  battle- 
field will  be  the  market  open  to  commerce  and  the  mind 
opening  to  new  ideas."  And,  thank  the  Lord,  America 
again  holds  aloft  the  scepter  of  leadership  in  this  great 
cause ! 


The  Road  to  a  High  Destiny. 

By  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  former  Vice-President  of  the 

United  States. 

Address  at  the  Fourth  National  Peace  Congress,  St.  Louis, 

May  1,  1913. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  movements  of  the  day  is 
the  progress  made  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
world's  peace.  The  problem  concerns  alike  all  nations, 
great  and  small,  for  they  have  been  brought  into  such 
fellowship  with  each  other  through  the  marvelous  de- 
velopment of  the  agencies  for  social  and  commercial 
intercourse  that  a  war  among  any  of  the  powers  aflfects 
in  greater  or  less  degree  all  others.  The  inexorable 
logic  of  events  is  bringing  all  nations  into  more  inti- 
mate relations  with  each  other,  so  that  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  the  problem  of  peace,  while  great  today, 
will  be  greater  and  more  important  tomorrow.  There 
will  be  no  more  hermit  kingdoms;  nations  will  no 
longer  dwell  apart  as  in  the  older  day,  and  they  will 
have  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in  all  that  tends 
to  make  for  war  or  peace  the  world  about. 

We  sometimes  in  our  impatience  feel  that  the  cause 
of  international  arbitration  advances  very  slowly;  yet 
when  we  compare  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  with  what  was  done  prior 
thereto  we  find  that  after  all  the  world  moves  and  that 
it  is  moving  in  the  right  direction.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  for  people  to  cast  off  their  long  inherited  preju- 
dices. To  invite  a  nation  to  put  up  the  sword  is  in  the 
minds  of  some  to  challenge  its  virility  and  courage. 
They  falsely  reason  that  only  weak,  defenseless  nations 
should  be  expected  to  resort  to  arbitration;  that  full- 
grown,  robust  powers  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  defend 
themselves,  and  that  war  is  in  some  way  necessary  to 
develop  a  strong  and  manly  people. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

The  colossal  sums  which  are  annually  spent  by  dif- 
ferent nations  in.  preparation  for  the  national  defense 
upon  land  and  sea  are  continually  growing  greater  and 
the  burden  of  it  all  is  becoming  more  grievous  and  un- 
bearable. The  tax  which  is  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  for  war  purposes,  even  when 
no  war  threatens,  leads  them  to  hope  and  pray  for  re- 
lief. They  do  not  understand  why  in  this  enlightened 
age  nations  cannot  adjust  their  differences  which  chal- 
lenge settlement  by  the  ordinary  means  of  diplomacy 
in  some  peaceful  and  honorable  way,  without  a  resort 
to  force.  As  one  enters  the  ports  of  different  countries 
he  is  struck  by  the  enormous  expenditures  of  money  and 
energy  in  the  erection  of  fortifications ;  he  is  impressed 
by  l£e  powerful  navies  and  the  military  establishment 
which  is  maintained  everywhere. 


The  competition  to  increase  the  size  and  efficiency 
of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  various  countries  is 
everywhere  manifest.  It  is  an  astounding  fact  that 
the  annual  military  budget  of  ten  of  the  leading  powers 
is  nearly  two  billions  o£  dollars,  a  greater  sum  by  far 
than  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  people  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  boast  of  our  advanced 
civilization  and  are  proud  of  the  evidences  of  our  prog- 
ress toward  higher  and  better  things  in  countless  ave- 
nues of  activity ;  we  feel  that  the  world  is  growing  bet- 
ter and  that  the  people  are  coming  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding ;  yet  we  are  amazed  that  the  great  powers 
have  not  long  ere  this  come  to  such  an  agreement  as 
would  render  unnecessary  the  tremendous  drain  for  war 
purposes.  The  hope  of  mankind  is  that  Christian  civil- 
ization may  yet  substitute  for  wasteful  and  brutal  war 
some  enlightened,  efficient  agency  for  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  differences  among  nations. 

UNITED   STATES  A  WORLD  POWER. 

It  is  with  inrnieasurable  pride  we  look  upon  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power.  She  is  certainly 
worthy  of  this  high  dignity.  We  are  pleased  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  her  right  to  be  so  regarded  does 
not  rest  upon  her  material  strength,  or  her  capacity  to 
make  war,  but  rather  upon  the  political  principles  upon 
which  the  Republic  is  founded  and  upon  her  exalted 
example.  The  fact  is  that  since  our  national  career 
began  our  democracy  has  been  exercising  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  political  institutions  of  other  coun- 
tries around  the  globe;  other  peoples  have  been  fashion- 
ing their  organic  laws  more  and  more  after  the  prin- 
ciples which  found  expression  in  our  immortal  charter 
of  liberty;  we  have  been  overturning  monarchies  and 
shaking  the  foundations  of  absolutism — not  by  the  force 
of  our  armies  and  navies,  but  by  the  irresistible  influ- 
ence of  our  political  laws  and  customs. 

The  United  States  has,  indeed,  been  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  world^s  politics  and  has  always  been 
in  the  best  sense  a  world  power.  The  position  she 
holds  today  at  the  council  table  of  the  nations  is  of  dis- 
tinct importance;  it  is  such  as  to  command  in  a  large 
degree  the  confidence  of  people  in  both  hemispheres. 
Our  distance  from  the  theater  of  the  world's  politics; 
our  freedom  from  embarrassing  alliances  abroad;  our 
ability  to  make  war  if  need  be  and  our  traditional  policy 
in  favor  of  peace;  our  absolute  impartiality  with  re- 
spect to  other  nations ;  our  lack  of  desire  for  territorial 
expansion — give  us  exceptional  strength  as  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  in  the  cause  of  the  world's  peace. 

God  Almighty  has  intrusted  us  with  great  power, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  use  it  so  as  to  advance,  so  far  as  we 
reasonably  may,  the  welfare  of  mankind — not  by  inter- 
meddling in  the  domestic  concerns  of  our  neighbors, 
but  by  setting  before  them  a  good  example  in  precept 
and  practice. 

MUST  KEEP  OUR  TREATIES. 

If  America  is  to  attain  a  high  destiny  she  must 
always  faithfully  preserve  her  solemnly  plighted  word. 
If  our  country  is  to  Aave  weight  in  the  world's  affairs 
we  must  keep  our  treaties  in  letter  and  spirit — not  occa- 
sionally, but  always — not  when  it  suits  us,  but  when  it 
does  not  suit  us  also. 

The  question  which  has  recently  arisen  growing  out 
of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  Panama 
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canal  has  tended  to  bring  into  serious  question  our 
national  good  faith.  We  undertook  to  realize  the  dream 
of  four  centuries;  we  entered  upon  a  work  of  world- 
wide interest  in  a  great  way,  and  we  have  justly  won 
the  world^s  applause.  We  should  not  now  consent  to 
forfeit  it  by  adopting  any  policy  which  contravenes  our 
pledge  deliberately  made  at  the  very  inception  of  the 
enterprise. 

When  President  McKinley  decided  that  the  time  was 
at  hand  for  the  United  States  to  construct  a  canal  con- 
necting the  two  oceans,  he  found  that  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  of  fifty  years  before  stood  in  the  way;  it 
would  not  permit  the  construction  of  a  canal  under  the 
exclusive  authority  and  control  of  the  United  States; 
and  as  the  credit  of  our  Government  must  be  pledged 
directly  or  indirectly  to  carry  through  such  a  gigantic 
undertaking  it  was  regarded  by  the  President  as  only 
fair  that  either  an  annulment  or  modification  of  the 
treaty  should  be  secured. 

There  were  many  who  declared  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  relinquish  her  rights  under  it  and  that  the 
expeditious,  effective  thing  to  do  was  to  regard  the 
treaty  as  obsolete  or  as  in  effect  abrogated  by  changed 
conditions.  It  was  argued  by  some  that  we  might 
fairly  denounce  it  because  Great  Britain  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  Suez  canal,  a  competing  enterprise,  or 
because  circumstances  had  so  changed  as  in  effect  to 
work  its  annulment.  But  President  McKinley,  whose 
sense  of  justice  was  such  that  he  could  never  be  swerved 
from  the  right  and  honorable  course  by  considerations 
of  supposed  expediency,  utterly  rejected  such  sinister 
suggestions.  He  held  that  the  United  States  was  about 
to  enter  upon  an  undertaking  of  world-wide  moment 
and  that  the  completed  enterprise  should  not  rest  upon 
any  broken  national  good  faith;  he  insisted  that  there 
was  only  one  thing  a  self-respecting  nation,  covetous 
of  the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  could  do,  and  that 
would  be  to  recognize  the  undoubted  validity  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  ask  Great  Britain  for  a  new 
convention  under  which  the  United  States  should  be 
free  to  construct,  operate,  and  protect  the  canal  upon 
terms  just  to  herself  and  to  all  other  powers.  Great 
Britain  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  the  negotiations 
initiated  by  our  Government,  and  in  due  course  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  two  powers. 

A   BROAD    PRINCIPLE. 

By  the  new  convention  Great  Britain  relinquished 
her  right  to  an  equal  interest  with  the  United  States 
in  the  isthmian  canal  and  conceded  to  her  complete 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it.  It  was  expressly 
agreed  that  "The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  ves- 
sels of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing 
the  rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  nation  or  its  citizens 
or  subjects  in  respect  to  the  conditions  or  charges  of 
traffic,  or  otherwise." 

This  is  a  broad  principle  and  is  familiar  to  us.  It 
has  been  our  national  policy  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  found  expression  first  in  the  Eighth  Article 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty :  "It  is  always  understood 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  the  parties 
constructing  or  owning  the  same  (that  is,  the  canal  or 
railway)  shall  impose  no  other  charges  or  conditions 
of  traffic   thereupon   than   the   aforesaid   governments 


shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable."  And,  further, 
that  the  canals  or  railways  "shall  be  open  to  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
on  equal  terms."  And  the  same  equality  was  extended 
to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other  State.  Such 
was  the  equality  provision  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

HAY^S  CHIEF  STRENGTH. 

If  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  Secretary  Hay  and 
Lord  Pauncefote  that  so  radical  a  departure  should  be 
made  from  the  equality  principles  of  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty  as  the  exemption  of  tolls  upon  American 
coastwise  traffic,  they  would  have  employed  some  other 
language  to  express  it;  they  would  never  have  followed 
so  closely  the  phraseology  of  the  old  treaty.  Secretary 
Hay  was  one  of  the  ablest  diplomats  our  country  has 
produced.  His  chief  strength  lay  in  his  candor.  Like 
President  McKinley,  he  was  not  given  to  indirection 
in  dealing  with  others.  He  was  a  master  in  the  use  of 
lucid  and  accurate  speech.  When  he  wrote  that  the 
canal  should  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  of  war  of  all  nations,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  nation  or  its  citizens 
or  subjects  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and  charges  of 
traffic  or  otherwise,  he  meant  precisely  what  he  said. 

He  knew  that  "all  nations"  and  "any  nation"  were 
very  comprehensive  words;  that  they  were  all-inclusive. 
They  were  not  intended  to  include  some  nations  and 
exclude  others.  If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  treaty  to  authorize  an  exception  to  this  very 
comprehensive  language,  they  could  have  found  words 
which  would  have  expressed  that  purpose  a  little  more 
clearly. 

WHEN   TREATY    WAS    IN    COMMITTEE. 

When  the  new  treaty  was  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  her  coastwise  traffic  was  fully 
considered.  When  it  was  in  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment,  the  question  of  reserving  to  the  United 
States  special  privileges  as  to  tolls  upon  coastwise  traffic 
was  further  considered.  Senator  Bard,  of  California, 
offered  an  amendment,  reserving  such  right  of  prefer- 
ential treatment.  He  supported  it  in  an  able  and  ex- 
haustive speech.  All  of  the  considerations  recently  pro- 
posed in  justification  of  a  discriminating  policy  were 
ineffectually  urged  by  him.  His  amendment  was  voted 
down  by  a  very  decisive  majority.  All  of  this  is  to 
show  that  the  existing  treaty  was  written,  ratified, 
and  exchanged  with  the  full  knowledge  upon  the  part 
of  our  Government  as  to  its  true  meaning.  Shall  we 
now  read  into  it  an  exception  which  was  not  intended 
when  it  was  negotiated  or  when  it  received  the  delib- 
erate constitutional  assent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  or  shall  we  stand  by  what  we  said  and  what  we 
intended  to  say? 

WHY    VOTED    DOWN. 

The  rejection  of  the  Bard  amendment  was  not,  as  it 
has  been  claimed,  because  it  was  regarded  as  surplusage, 
or  that  its  adoption  was  unnecessary  to  enable  us  to 
except  American  coastwise  commerce  from  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty  with  respect  to  traffic  charges.  This 
was  not  the  true  reason  why  the  proposed  amendment 
failed.  It  was  voted  down  because  it  was  understood 
to  be  violative  of  the  principles  of  equality  first  promul- 
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gsted  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  then  incor- 
porated in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty-  The  defeat  of 
the  Bard  amendment  gave  strong  emphasis  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government  with  respect  p)  the  equality  of  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  all  nations  in  the  use  of  the 
canal. 

While  the  treaty  was  in  the  Senate  one  of  the  con- 
siderations urged  in  favor  of  the  equality  of  all  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  in  its  traflBc  provisions, 
was  that  there  would  then  be  no  ground  for  friction 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  canal,  and  that  all  nations 
would  alike  be  interested  in  preserving  it  against  at- 
tack ;  that  such  a  policy  would  in  effect  practically  take 
the  canal  out  of  the  zone  of  international  contention. 
This  consideration  found  favor  in  the  minds  of  many. 

ABBITRATION. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  put  Great  Britain  to 
the  trouble  of  resorting  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  to  de- 
termine a  question  which  has  no  basis  either  in  fact  or 
good  conscience.  The  question  is  one  which  from  every 
consideration  of  national  good  faith  and  national  honor 
should  be  settled  by  ourselves,  and  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand it,  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  settled 
in  entire  harmony  with  our  manifest  national  duty.  In 
the  event,  however,  that  we  are  unable  to  accept  the 
view  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  preferential  treatment, 
then  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  nations  to  submit  the  question  to  the  determinar 
tion  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  This  course  is  laid  upon 
us  by  the  highest  considerations  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  toward  other  powers.  The  American  people 
will  keep  faith;  they  will  not  for  the  first  time  break 
their  international  word,  and  thereby  forfeit  the  high 
respect  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 
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Disarmament  a  Moral  Issue. 

By  Philip  Van  NeM  Myers. 

A  paper  read  at  the  St.  Louis  Peace  Congress  May  2,  1913. 

The  only  word  which  I  shall  venture  to  contribute 
to  this  symposium  on  disarmament  is  a  word  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  teacher  can  best  aid  this  great  cause. 

We  must  note,  first,  that  the  condition  precedent  of 
the  final  and  complete  triumph  of  this  movement  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  conscience  in  regard  to  the  entire 
war  system  as  an  internationally  recognized  and  legal- 
ized  institution  of  modem  civilization ;  for,  believe  me, 
it  is  the  new  conscience,  and  not  the  new  dreadnought, 
that  is  going  to  abolish  war  and  keep  it  abolished.  Men 
will  never  stop  fighting  merely  because  fighting  is  costly 
and  dangerous.  History  affords  sufficient  evidence  of 
this.  Men  will  stop  fighting  only  when  they  can  no 
longer  fight  with  a  good  conscience.  Hence  the  awaken- 
ing of  this  new  conscience  in  the  young  must  be  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  who  would  help  make  real  the  prophetic 
vision  of  the  nations  dwelling  together  in  peace  and 
unity  in  a  disarmed  world. 

Now,  every  science  related  directly  or  indirectly  to 
man,  interpreted  with  insight  and  breadth  of  view,  be- 
comes an  effective  means  of  awakening  true  moral  feel- 
ings and  judgments  respecting  war  and  the  ruinous 
expenditures  of  the  nations  on  the  implements  of  war. 


Biology  has  already  made  valuable  contributions  to 
this  campaign  of  moral  education.  I  need  merely  refer 
to  the  great  biological  argument  against  war  as  em- 
bodied in  that  notable  work  entitled  *The  Human  Har- 
vest,^^  by  President  Jordan.  That  little  book,  showing 
how  the  destruction  in  war  of  the  flower  of  tiie  young 
manhood  of  the  nations  generation  after  generation 
results,  through  the  inevitable  workings  of  biological 
laws,  in  such  a  degeneracy  of  the  human  stock  as  im- 
perils the  very  existence  of  modem  civilization,  has 
created  in  thousands  new  feelings  and  a  new  conscience, 
not  merely  as  to  the  irrationality,  but  as  to  the  crimi- 
nality, of  war  between  civilized  nations. 

Likewise  should  the  ethical  element  in  economics  be 
stressed.  The  economic  argument  against  war  should 
be  turned  into  a  moral  argument,  and  its  force  thereby 
enhanced  many  fold.  This  can  be  done,  because  all  eco- 
nomic questions  are  at  bottom  moral  questions.  The 
expenditure  yearly  by  the  nations  on  their  competitive 
war  armaments  of  sums  counted  by  thousands  of  mil- 
lions must  be  shown  to  be  something  which  concerns 
not  the  economist  alone,  but  the  moralist  as  well.  Con- 
science is  deeply  involved  in  this  thing.  An  eminent 
worker  in  the  peace  cause  has  put  it  all  in  a  phrase. 
He  has  said,  ^H  should  like  to  add  an  eleventh  command 
to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  it  would  be  this: 
^Thou  shalt  not  waste  thy  substance.* ''  This  waste  of 
communal  resources  on  war  armaments,  whereby  every 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  interest  of  society  suffers 
from  lack  of  adequate  support,  is  the  national  sin  of 
this  age. 

But  of  all  the  j9ciences  none  can  be  made,  through 
presentation  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  more  di- 
rectly contributory  to  the  creation  of  a  new  conscience 
respecting  the  essential  wickedness  of  war  than  the 
science  of  history.  This  is  so  because  of  the  moral  con- 
tent of  history.  History  has  been  defined  as  applied 
psychology.  We  make  the  definition  narrower  and 
maintain  that  history  is  applied  conscience.  Conscience 
is  the  great  history  maker.  The  great  issues  of  history, 
like  this  issue  of  disarmament,  are  moral  issues.  The 
great  reforms  and  revolutions  of  history  are  moral  in 
their  deepest  causes  as  well  as  in  their  most  important 
and  enduring  effects.  They  result  ever  from  a  diver- 
gence between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  And  be- 
cause tliis  is  so — ^because  the  essence  of  true  history  is 
the  record  of  the  moral  life  of  man,  is  the  story  of  the 
confiict  of  good  and  evil  within  the  human  soul  and  its 
awakening  through  the  travail  of  the  ages  to  a  clearer 
^^vision  of  the  divine;'' — ^because  this  is  so,  this  great 
drama  of  humanity,  like  the  drama  of  the  stage,  as 
conceived  by  the  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers,  has  a 
cleansing  and  clarifying  effect  upon  the  moral  sense. 

The  limitations  of  time  under  which  we  speak  forbid 
our  offering  any  proofs  or  illustrations  of  this  one 
thesis,  that  history  envisioned  and  interpreted,  not  in 
terms  of  politics,  as  has  been  our  wont  hitherto,  but  in 
terms  of  ethics,  in  terms  of  the  unfolding  moral  con- 
sciousness of  man,  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of 
creating  in  the  young  a  conscience  uncompromisingly 
intolerant  of  war  and  of  these  insane,  suicidal  expendi- 
tures of  the  nations  on  all  the  infernal  enginery  of  war. 

I  offer  merely  my  personal  confession  of  faith — a 
faith  created  and  confirmed  by  the  evidences  of  an  un- 
folding and  increasing  moral  purpose  in  the  historic 
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evolution:  I  believe  that  through  an  ethical  necessity 
the  day  of  the  universal  disarmament  of  the  nations 
approaches;  that  there  dawns  a  better  age^  the  men  of 
which  will  look  with  the  same  incredulous  amazement 
upon  our  engines  and  devices  for  wholesale  man-killing 
that  we  of  this  age  look  upon  the  Iron  Virgin  of  Nu- 
remberg and  the  other  infernal  mediaeval  instruments 
of  torture  in  the  museums  of  Europe. 

In  view  of  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  that  fill  the 
earth  at  this  very  hour;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prepa- 
rations for  war  were  never  so  vast  and  costly  as  they 
are  today;  in  view  of  these  things,  does  our  optimistic 
forecast  of  the  speedy  disarmament  of  the  nations  seem 
to  you  oversanguine  and  incredible?  If  so,  we  are 
persuaded  that  this  is  because  you  have  failed  to  note 
what  is  really  the  most  significant  thing  in  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  the  international  world  today.  The 
most  significant  thing  in  the  ongoings  of  life  at  Bome 
on  that  memorable  day  of  the  year  404  of  our  era  which 
saw  the  last  gladiatorial  combat  in  the  colosseum  was 
not  that,  four  hundred  years  after  the  incoming  of 
Christianity,  with  its  teachings  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  gladiators  fought  on  the  arena  to  make  a 
holiday  for  Eome;  the  significant  thing  was  that  pro- 
test made  by  the  Christian  monk  Telemachus  and 
sealed  by  his  martyr  death,  for  that  announced  the 
birth  into  the  Boman  world  of  a  new  conscience,  and 
that,  through  an  ethical  necessity,  meant  the  speedy 
abolition  of  "the  human  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheater.*^ 

And  so  today  the  significant  thing  in  the  interna- 
tional situation  that  confronts  us  is  not  that  nineteen 
hundred  years  after  the  advent  of  a  religion  of  peace 
and  goodwill  among  men  the  earth  is  still  the  arena  of 
bloody  fratricidal  war,  and  resounds  with  the  din  of 
stupendous  preparations  for  war;  the  significant  thing 
is  tiie  constantly  growing  protest  against  it  all,  for  that 
announces  the  birth  into  this  modem  world  of  a  new 
international  conscience,  and  that,  through  an  ethical 
necessity  like  that  which  abolished  forever  the  bloody 
sacrifices  of  the  colosseum,  means,  at  a  time  not  remote 
as  history  reckons  time,  the  disarmament  of  the  na- 
tions, the  beating  of  their  swords  into  ploughshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  the  abolition 
of  war  as  a  crass  negation  of  human  solidarity  and  kin- 
ship and  a  venturous  denial  of  a  moral  order  of  the 
world  and  the  sovereignty  of  conscience. 


«#« 


The  Peace  Palace  and  William  Penn.* 

The  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague  is  to  be  dedicated 
next  August  with  elaborate  ceremonies,  in  which  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  world  will  participate.  The 
Second  Hague  Conference  voted  unanimously,  and  on 
motion  made  by  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant, 
"that  each*  government  represented  at  The  Hague 
should  contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  Peace  Palace 
by  sending,  after  consultation  with  the  architect,  ma- 
terials of  construction  and  ornamentation,  representing 
the  purest  example  of  its  national  production,  so  that 
this  palace,  an  expression  of  universal  goodwill  and 
hope,  may  be  built  of  the  very  substance  of  all  coun- 
tries.**   This  vote  has  been  acted  upon  by  many  of  the 

*Thi8  letter  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  May 
11,  1913. 


governments,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  ($20,000.00)  for  statuary  to  be  erected  in  the 
palace  as  the  gift  of  the  United  States. 

A  generous  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, presented  the  sum  of  one  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  primarily  to  the  sessions  of  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  created  by  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1899.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  Pennsyl- 
vanians  that  another  great  Pennsylvanian,  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  our  Commonwealth  and  the  great- 
est American  of  Colonial  times,  published  in  1693,  two 
centuries  before  the  conference  and  the  court  of  The 
Hague,  his  so-called  'Tlan  for  the  Peace  of  Europe.** 
In  this  plan  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  ^^Sover- 
aign  or  Imperial  Dyet,  Parliament,  or  State  of  Europe, 
before  which  Soveraign  Assembly  should  be  brought  all 
Differences  dependin|  between  one  Soveraign  and  an- 
other.**  This  plan  for  the  federation  and  peace  of 
Europe  is  doubly  interesting  to  us  Pennsylvanians,  and 
is  noteworthy  as  the  first  detailed  plan  for  an  interna- 
tional court  of  justice  which  was  proposed  by  a  respon- 
sible statesman  and  inspired  purely  by  the  love  of  hu- 
manity and  not  by  any  ulterior  motiva 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  would  seem  most  appro- 
priate for  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  present  as  a 
gift  to  the  Peace  Palace  a  statue  or  other  memorial  of 
William  Penn,  the  founder  of  their  Commonwealth 
and  the  prophet  of  the  Hague  Conference  and  Tri- 
bunal. 

The  Peace  Society  of  the  Netherlands  has  just  offered 
to  present  to  the  palace  a  bust  of  Hugo  Grotius,  their 
fellow-Hollander  and  the  founder  of  international  law. 
This  offer  has  been  gratefully  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  palace,  and  a  Dutch  sculptress.  Miss 
Ewa  van  Dantzig,  who  is  an  artist  of  great  talent,  has 
been  secured  for  the  making  of  the  bust.  The  world 
recognizes  this  is  a  most  appropriate  gift  from  the 
Peace  Society  of  Holland;  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
statue  of  William  Penn  presented  in  the  name  of  Penn- 
sylvania*s  seven  and  a  half  million  inhabitants — ^who 
outnumber  the  citizens  of  the  Netherlands  by  one  and 
a  half  millions — ^would  be  greeted  by  an  equal  share  of 
the  world*s  interest  and  gratitude. 

In  a  paper  on  ^^The  Hague  Tribunal,**  which  was 
read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Fourth  National  Peace 
Congress  held  in  St.  Louis,  I  ventured  to  make  the 
following  suggestion: 

'T)uring  the  summer  of  1913  there  is  to  be  dedicated 
at  The  Hague  that  strong  and  beautiful  Palace  of 
Peace  which  is  to  shelter  within  its  walls  the  youthful 
beginnings  of  the  world-republic.  To  that  palace  the 
nations  of  the  world,  our  own  included,  have  contrib- 
uted of  their  substance,  their  materials  of  construction 
and  ornamentation,  and  thus  have  made  it  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  international  goodwill  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  international  law  and  justice  which  have  illu- 
mined the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  no 
nobler,  no  more  fitting  gift  which  our  Republic  can 
bestow  upon  this  palace  than  an  international  supreme 
court;  and,  as  a  visible  expression  of  its  spirit  and 
aims,  there  might  well  be  erected  within  its  court- 
room a  statue  of  William  Penn,  that  first  American 
who  prophesied  and  advocated  it  for  the  nations,  and 
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who  first  put  its  principle  of  peace  through  justice  into 
successful  operation  in  a  great  American  Common- 
weal tli/^ 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  appeal,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society,  to  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  make  this  gift  possible,  and 
thus  to  reflect  credit  upon  their  own  discriminating 
and  generous  impulses  and  upon  the  memory  of  the 
great  founder  of  their  State  and  the  forerunner  of  the 
new  internationalism. 

William  I.  Hull. 

SwARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  May  7,  1913. 


is  genuinely  interested  in  the  problem  of  international 
peace,  as  shown  by  his  valuable  historical  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "The  Beginning  of  the  Peace  Movement,"  a 
pamphlet  which  was  widely  distributed  last  year  by  the 
Connecticut  Peace  Society. 


*^ 


Peace  Work  in  Connecticut. 

Peace  workers  in  Connecticut  are  evidently  resolved 
to  abate  none  of  their  activities  because  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  their  eflficient  secretary,  Mr.  Kodney  W.  Eoundy. 
Mr.  Wilbur  Fiske  Gordy,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Peace  Society,  is  still  working  most  industriously  with 
his  able  committee  on  the  course  of  history  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  Associated  with  Mr.  Gordy  are  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Claxton;  Superintendent 
Chadsey,  of  Detroit;  Superintendent  Van  Sickle,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  This  course  of  study  promises  to  be  an 
important  piece  of  constructive  work,  potentially  rich 
as  an  aid  to  sound  history  teaching  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  right  ideals  of  international  friendship  and  good- 
will. Mr.  Gordy  has  made  several  addresses  on  peace 
in  Hartford  during  the  winter,  and  May  10  he  spoke  to 
the  State  Normal  School  students  of  New  Britain.  It 
is  proposed  that  an  annual  peace  address  be  delivered 
to  all  of  the  outgoing  normal  school  classes  of  Connect- 
icut in  the  future.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
have  some  phase  of  the  peace  movement  presented  be- 
fore the  various  historical  societies  of  the  State  next 
year.  There  are  evidences  that  the  business  men's  as- 
sociations are  taking  a  new  interest  in  the  peace  move- 
ment because  of  the  work  of  the  Connecticut  Society. 

An  intercollegiate  oratorical  contest  will  be  arranged 
for  in  Connecticut  during  the  coming  year,  and  ad- 
dresses by  able  speakers  on  peace  are  already  being  ar- 
ranged for  in  each  of  the  cities  of  the  State. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Connecticut  Society 
the  18th  of  May  was  especially  observed  in  various 
places.  A  pamphlet  on  the  peace  movement  by  Dr. 
John  Coleman  Adams  is  soon  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  society.  The  workers  in  Connecticut 
are  concentrating  their  attention  upon  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  membership  of  their  society.  A  branch 
of  the  American  School  Peace  League  is  being  organized 
in  the  State.  The  peace  workers  expect  to  co-operate 
most  closely  with  the  great  State  Teachers'  Association, 
which  meets  in  Connecticut  each  autumn.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gordy  has  been  invited  already  to  deliver  an  address  be- 
fore the  general  session  of  this  association  at  its  next 
meeting.  It  is  proposed  to  urge  the  leading  clubs  to 
have  the  subject  of  peace  discussed  next  year. 

At  a  recenti  meeting  of  the  committee  Prof.  Curtis 
M.  Geer,  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  was 
elected  secretary.  Professor  Geer  has  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  throughout  Connecticut;  but,  besides  this,  he 


The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society. 

By  JameA  L.  Try  on. 

When  the  British  delegates  to  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Celebration  of  the  Century  of  Peace  vis- 
ited Boston  on  May  10,  they  were  given  a  reception  and 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  by  the  Boston  Committee 
on  the  Centenary.  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  who  had  gener- 
ously co-operated  with  the  committee  in  preparing  for 
the  guests,  was  unable  to  be  present.  The  city  was  rep- 
resented by  Acting  Mayor  Kenney,  who  greeted  the 
guests  on  their  arrival  at  Back  Bay  Station,  and  in  the 
evening  made  a  formal  address  of  welcome.  The  toast- 
master  at  the  banquet  was  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  head  of  the 
British;  Sir  Edmund  Byron  Walker,  leader  of  the 
Canadian  delegation ;  Joseph  Allen  Baker,  M.  P. ;  Alfred 
Noyes,  the  English  poet,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  delegates  attended  service  at  Trin- 
ity Church,  where  the  rector,  Rev.  Alexander  Mann, 
D.  D.,  preached  a  special  sermon,  in  which  he  dwelt 
upon  peace  and  fraternity.  At  noon  the  delegates  were 
taken  in  automobiles  to  Milton,  where  they  were  given 
a  luncheon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes. 
The  luncheon  was  followed  bv  a  visit  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,  where  the  guests  saw  Memorial  Hall  and  the 
Longfellow  House. 

On  Monday,  the  12th,  Mr.  Noyes  read  peace  poems 
and  made  an  address  on  peace  before  an  audience  that 
filled  Arlington  Street  Church.  President  Capen  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting,  which  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society. 

About  twenty  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society  attended  the  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Soci- 
ety was  held  at  its  rooms,  31  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
May  22,  and  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Bry- 
ant, and  Dr.  J.  L.  Tryon  were  elected  president,  treas- 
urer, and  secretary  respectively.  The  name  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Huntington  was  added  to  the  list  of  honorary 
vice-presidents,  and  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  T.  B. 
Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  Woodward*  Hudson,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  William  A.  Mowry  were 
elected  directors  to  serve  for  three  years. 

A  resolution  was  passed  against  the  fortification  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  steps  were  taken  to  create  an 
auxiliary  system  of  membership. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  was  held  at  Filene's 
restaurant.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  was  notable 
for  addresses  by  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  author  of  "The 
Great  Illusion,"  and  Mr.  Noyes.  President  Capen 
opened  the  after-dinner  speaking  by  thanking  the  mem- 
bers for  the  support  they  had  given  the  executive  officers 
and  by  dwelling  upon  the  thought  recently  emphasized 
by  Dr.  Eliot,  that  international  justice  is  essential  to 
international  peace.  Prof.  Bliss  Perry  acted  as  toast- 
master. 
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The  Peace  Movement  in  Buffalo. 

By  Frank  F.  Williams. 

The  Buffalo  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society  is  pleased 
to  report  its  activities  for  the  month  of  May  as  follows : 

We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  with  us  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  May 
11  and  12,  during  which  time  they  delivered  seven 
splendid  addresses — at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  two  churches 
on  Sundav,  and  at  three  schools  and  before  the  Minis- 
ters^  Association  on  Monday.  At  this  last  gathering 
there  were  nearly  one  hundred  clergymen  present,  an 
unusual  audience.  Mrs.  Mead  gave  an  address  which 
aroused  great  enthusiasm. 

The  school  committee  of  the  societv,  with  the  co- 
operation  of  the  superintendent  of  education,  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Emerson,  who  is  one  of  our  executive  commit^ 
tee,  began  to  arouse  special  interest  in  the  observance 
of  Peace  Day  actively  two  months  ago  by  addresses  and 
letters  to  the  teachers.  A  leaflet,  entitled  ^TIow  You 
Can  Help  the  Great  Peace  Movement  of  the  World,'* 
giving  facts  and  quotations  which  could  be  used  by  the 
pupils  for  the  celebration  of  Peace  Day,  was  printed, 
and  16,000  copies  were  sent  to  the  schools,  with  the 
happy  result  that  the  four  high  schools  and  sixty-five 
grammar  schools  of  the  city  all  observed  the  day  with 
appropriate  exercises.  These  celebrations  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  not  only  on  the  school  children,  but, 
through  them,  upon  their  parents,  many  of  whom  thus 
learned  something  of  the  peace  movement  for  the  first 
time. 

The  church  committee  of  the  society,  consisting  of 
seven  members,  all  active  in  their  respective  denomina- 
tions, has  been  unusually  busy  with  the  churches  of  the 
city  regarding  co-operation  with  the  society.  Their 
simple  plan  is  that  each  church  should,  by  the  action 
of  its  governing  board,  enroll  itself  as  an  associate 
member  of  the  society  and  appoint  a  peace  committee 
of  five  or  more  men  and  women  from  the  congresfation, 
and  this  has  proven  very  successful.  By  this  plan  we 
not  only  have  fi^^  persons  who  assume  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  peace  movement  before  the  congregation 
and  of  acting  with  our  society  when  occasion  requires, 
but  we  also  grain  the  mpral  support  of  the  entire  church 
body  throufi^h  the  definite  action  of  its  trustees  or  other 
governing  board.  This  plan  requires  personal  effort  to 
carry  it  through,  but  it  has  now  had  a  steady,  quiet 
growth,  and  by  the  test  of  time  has  proved  its  worth. 

A  luncheon  was  given  by  the  church  committee  of 
the  society  on  Monday,  May  19,  to  Hon.  J.  Allen  Baker, 
M.  P.,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Perris,  two  of  the  delegates  from 
England,  to  arrange  for  the  celebration  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  persons,  em- 
bracing about  forty  clerg}Tnen,  sat  down  to  the  lunch- 
eon, and  about  fifty  more  were  unable  to  get  seats,  as 
they  had  failed  to  send  acceptances.  Mrs.  Williams, 
chairman  of  the  church  committee,  was  able  to  announce 
that  twenty-one  churches  had  affiliated  with  the  society 
and  had  appointed  committees,  thus  giving  us  the  sup- 
port of  at  least  15,000  persons  in  these  churches.  Mr. 
Perris  and  Mr.  Baker  made  very  strong  and  inspiring 
addresses,  and  urged  that  co-operative  work  ^vith  the 
churches  should  go  on.  Oreat  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
by  these  splendid,  earnest  speakers,  who  created  a  pro- 
found impression  and  gave  new  impetus  to  our  work. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  banquet  attended 


by  two  hundred  of  Buffalo's  most  prominent  citizens 
was  given  to  the  delegates  from  England,  Belgium,  and 
Australia  for  the  one  hundred  years'  peace  celebration, 
thus  closing  a  day  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
peace  movement  in  Buffalo. 


Peace  Work  in  Utah. 

On  Sunday,  May  18,  a  meeting  attended  by  more 
than  three  thousand  people  was  held  in  the  great  Taber- 
nacle at  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  discussion  and  promo- 
tion of  universal  peace.  The  speakers  were  Governor 
Spry,  of  Utah ;  Senator  6.  A.  Iverson ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Qor- 
ham,  president  of  the  Utah  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Judge  W.  H.  King,  and  Rev.  F.  6.  Brainerd, 
of  Ogden.  The  writer  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm, directness,  clearness,  and  logical  cogency  with 
which  all  the  speakers  advocated  universal  peace.  The 
arguments  showing  the  economic  folly  and  savagery  of 
war  were  strong  and  convincing.  Mrs.  Gorham's  beau- 
tiful and  touching  plea  for  peace  from  woman's  stand- 
point made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  present.  She  made  it  clear  that  war  is 
wrong  economically,  morally,  and  religiously.  War 
only  destroys  the  flower  of  a  people,  and  victories  won 
by  force  of  arms  change  neither  the  heart  nor  the  mind 
for  the  better,  but  the  very  contrary. 

Judge  King,  in  a  long,  eloquent  speech,  among  other 
things  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  prevalent  method  of 
maintaining  peace,  expressed  in  the  oft-quoted  words: 
"In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  He  also  pointed 
out  the  reasonableness  and  practicability  of  an  interna- 
tional court  of  arbitration  bv  reminding  his  hearers  of 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  always  been  able,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  War, 
to  settle  the  differences  between  the  sovereisrn  American 
States.  The  first  and  the  last  speaker  dwelt  on  the 
great  need  of  enlightenment.  Since  wars  invariably 
have  emotional  rather  than  intellec^tual  causes,  the  dis- 
torted, groping,  and  self-centered  emotions  must  be 
tempered  and  directed  by  the  reason  and  the  intellect. 

As  a  supplement  to  this  thought,  Rabbi  C.  J.  Freund, 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  made  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion through  one  of  the  local  papers  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  bv  the  school  children  to  the  silver  service 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Utah  at  the  launch- 
ing of  the  battleship  VMi  a  year  ago.  This  suggests 
to  him  a  far  worthier  object  for  which  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  these  same  children.  And  so  he  proposes  "that 
ways  and  means  be  sought  at  once  to  erect  a  shaft  monu- 
ment in  behalf  of  peace  on  the  grounds  of  the  new 
capitol  site,  the  funds  for  the  same  to  be  solicited  from 
the  mite  contributions  of  the  school  children  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Utah.  The  dedication  of  such 
a  monument  coincident  with  the  completion  of  the  capi- 
tol," he  thinks,  "would  be  a  fitting  consecration  to  a 
cause  which  must  grow  in  strength  as  men  become  en- 
lightened." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  idea  will  be  car- 
ried out:  for  the  best  method  of  establishing  peace 
and  goodwill  on  earth  is  to  interest,  in  a  concrete  man- 
ner, the  children,  the  coming  generation  of  men  and 
women,  in  these  glorious  principles. 

J.  A.  Maoni, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  23,  1913, 
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The  Chicago  Office. 

By  Charles  E.  Beals. 

Chicago  pacifism  has  participated  in  four  important 
gatherings  during  the  month  of  May,  namely,  the  St, 
Louis  Peace  Congress,  the  Mohonk  Conference,  Chi- 
cago's welcome  to  the  visiting  British  members  of  the 
Hundred  Years  of  Peace  Committee,  and  the  William 
Ladd  exercises  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

The  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress  at  St.  Louis, 
May  1-4,  attracted  delegates  from  all  the  Central- West 
States.  Chicago  sent  President  and  Mrs.  Groddard,  Dr. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Miss  Florence  Holbrook,  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Green,  Mr.  Max  Klee,  Dr.  F.  Emory  Lyon, 
the  local  Peace  Secretary,  and  others.  President  God- 
dard  presided  at  one  of  the  section  meetings,  and  also 
at  the  85th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  after  Senator  Burton  was  obliged  to  leave.  Dr. 
Jones  made  one  of  the  great  speeches  of  the  Congress. 
Dr.  Green,  who  spoke  in  place  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
carried  the  great  audience  by  storm.  The  Chicago  sec- 
retary spoke  at  the  international  session,  the  round- 
table  conference  of  secretaries,  and  gave  addresses  in 
the  temple  of  Rabbi  Sale,  the  Maple  Street  M.  E. 
Church,  and  the  Union  M.  B.  Church.  Dr.  Jones  was 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
The  Chicago  secretary  wrote  an  account  of  the  congress 
for  The  Survey,  which  was  also  reprinted  in  Unity, 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society  was  represented  in  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
temational  Arbitration  by  its  past  president,  Hon. 
George  E.  Roberts;  an  honorary  vice-president.  Presi- 
dent A.  W.  Harris,  of  Northwestern  TTniversity;  Rev. 
A.  Eugene  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  and  its  secretary. 

Chicago  was  permitted  to  welcome  the  British  dele- 
gates who  came  to  confer  concerning  the  Hundred 
Tears  of  Peace  Celebration.  Our  city  welcomed  the 
distinguished  visitors  on  May  15  and  16.  Automobile 
rides;  luncheons  tendered  by  the  Hamilton  and  Press 
Clubs;  dinners  tendered  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Mr.  Ira  N*.  Morris;  receptions  tendered  by 
Mr.  Morris  and  the  TTniversity  Club ;  a  public  meeting 
at  the  TTniversity  of  Chicago ;  a  visit  to  the  Stock  Yards, 
and  a  review  of  a  peace  pageant  prepared  by  the  Forest- 
ville  School  were  among  the  features  of  Chicago's  wel- 
come. 

Because  of  the  part  which  the  Chicago  society  has 
taken  in  repairing  the  cemetery  lot  of  the  founder  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  the  Central-West  was  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  William  Ladd  commemoration 
exercises  which  were  held  at  Portsmouth,  N".  H.,  on 
Hague  Day,  Sunday,  May  18,  an  account  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  July  Advocate. 

The  April  Hamiltonmn,  the  official  magazine  of  the 
Hamilton  Club,  contained  an  excellent  article  on 
"One  Hundred  Tears  of  Peace,'*  written  bv  B.  F.  Meth- 
ven,  and  illustrated  with  pictures  secured  by  Henry  C. 
Morris  on  his  recent  trip  to  Ghent,  where  he  had  served 
for  six  years  as  U.  S.  Consul.  Both  Mr.  Meth  ven  and 
Mr.  Morris  are  faithful  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society. 

A  circular  announcement  of  the  Twentieth  "Universal 
Peace  Congress,  which  will  be  held  at  The  Hague,  Au- 
gust 20-27,  has  been  sent  to  all  pacifists  of  this  vicinity, 
and  already  several  delegates  have  been  commissioned. 


Prof.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde's  address  before  the  Sec- 
ond National  Peace  Congress  has  been  revised  and  pub- 
lished as  Bulletin  No.  11  of  the  Judicial  Settlement 
Quarterly.  Professor  Hyde  is  one  of  our  efficient  pacifist 
officials. 

The  local  Peace  Secretary  was  one  of  the  lecturers  in 
the  public  lecture  course  arranged  by  Wheaton  College, 
speaking  on  May  8,  on  'Ttfan's  Emergence  from  Mili- 
tarism.'* He  also  gave  his  lecture  on  ^Trom  Dragon- 
hood  to  Brotherhood"  before  the  Forestville  School, 
Chicago,  April  26.  He  was  obliged  to  decline  several 
invitations  to  speak  on  Hague  Day. 

Miss  Florence  Holbrook's  experiment  in  organizing 
a  peace  pageant  was  so  noteworthy  as  to  deserve  a  sepa- 
rate article,  which  will  be  published  in  the  July  Advo- 
cate. 

A  Peace  Day  Tea  was  arranged  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle 
for  Sunday  afternoon,  May  18.  Among  the  clubs  par- 
ticipating were  the  National  Society  Dames  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Illinois  Woman's  Press  Associa- 
tion, Chicago  Press  League,  Chicago  Political  Equality 
League,  Mother's  Relief  Association,  North  Shore 
Woman's  Club,  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Illinois  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs,  West  End  Club,  Arche  Club,  North 
End  Club,  Amateur  Musical  Club,  Austin  Woman's 
Club,  New  Future  Association,  and  Chicago  Colony  of 
New  England  Women. 

A  beautiful  oil  portrait  of  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
painted  by  Lewis  Betts,  was  unveiled  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Center  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  11,  some 
twenty  speakers  bringing  greetings  from  various  organ- 
izations in  the  city. 

In  the  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contest  held  at  St. 
Louis  in  connection  with  the  peace  congress,  Mr.  Ver- 
non M.  Welch,  the  winner  in  the  Illinois  State  contest, 
was  awarded  first  prize.  A  week  later  Mr.  Welch  repre- 
sented the  Western  group  of  States  in  the  final  contest 
at  Lake  Mohonk,  taking  third  place. 

The  local  society  has  issued  a  twenty-page  pamphlet, 
"From  Jungleism  to  Internationalism,"  which  was  the 
address  given  by  the  secretary  at  the  St.  Louis  congress. 
It  will  soon  publish  Dr.  Joneg'  address  in  pamphlet 
form. 

The  Chicago  office  has  been  giving  some  attention  re- 
cently to  the  binding  of  peace  periodicals  and  reports, 
and  is  better  equipped  than  ever  for  reference  and  rapid 
research  work. 

30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


Why  Reorganize  for  War  When  We  Are 
Internationally  Educating  for  Peace? 

By  Andrea  Hofer  Proudfoot. 

Recent  editorials  and  items  bring  the  news  to  ns  in 
Europe  of  elaborate  plans  for  the  reorganizing  of  the 
American  army  and  putting  it  in  fighting  trim.  Nat- 
urally the  biggest  budget  in  the  Federal  economy  needs 
to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation,  for  it  is  being  attacked 
as  unnecessary  expenditure  by  hundreds  of  eager  pa- 
triots who  are  pouring  out  their  lives,  their  money,  their 
words  to  put  down  this  last  form  of  physical  slavery, 
enslaving  the  body  in  service — perilous  service  to  the 
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State,  which  demands  that  every  quarrel  (save  its  own 
political  differences)  shall  be  settled  by  courts  of  jus- 
tice.   Black  slavery  also  died  hard  financially. 

There  are  large  wads  to  divide  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. A  few  gun  manufacturers  and  a  handful  of 
superannuated  patriots  are  constantly  busy  in  Wash- 
ington keeping  the  pot  boiling  for  bigger  appropria- 
tions. They  have  their  noses  so  close  to  the  till  that 
they  have  not  listened  to  the  well-ordered  chorus  which 
is  calling  ^Tialt^'  to  the  expenditure  of  money  and  men 
for  the  rule  of  might. 

During  the  past  year,  while  visiting  American  cities 
from  coast  to  coast  with  the  Baroness  von  Suttner,  we 
found  everywhere  an  unopposed  sentiment  among  the 
masses  for  the  internationalizing  of  our  sympathies. 
This  was  so  overwhelming,  even  among  leaders  and 
politicians,  that  this  foreign  noblewoman  came  back  to 
Europe  inspired  with  a  full  message  of  prophecy,  and 
instead  of  resting  after  the  arduous  labors  in  America 
she  instantly  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  is 
lecturing  to  throngs  of  people  all  over  the  German 
States.  Her  message  is:  *^What  the  American  Ideal 
Has  Taught  Me.^^  She  calls  it  a  "revelation,  an  awak- 
ening, a  light-picture  to  the  consciousness."  Her  burn- 
ing words,  telling  what  is  being  done  in  America  by 
the  women,  the  philanthropists,  the  reformers,  by  jour- 
nalists, politicians,  ministers,  university  men,  and  all 
the  rest,  for  the  social  welfare  not  only  of  the  American 
classes,  but  for  foreign  masses,  are  rousing  such  cheers 
for  Americanism  over  here  that  even  the  papers,  which 
generally  deride  thj3  Yankee,  have  given  much  attention 
to  her  theme. 

In  May  there  will  be  another  army  at  work  in  The 
Hague,  a  congress,  this  time  of  women,  who  meet  to 
propagate  the  plans  for  the  coming  year  for  the  study 
of  the  intemationalistic  questions.  The  hour  is  ripe,  for 
the  peoples  of  this  war-burdened  Europe  are  so  des- 
perate over  the  agony  and  uncertainty  in  which  they 
are  constantly  kept  by  the  greedy  ruling  class  that  they 
are  ready  for  the  subject  of  disarmament  as  never  be- 
fore. They  will  take  hold  of  a  rousing  peace  program 
with  an  appetite.  And  the  women  must  kindle  the 
sentiment  among  the  families  and  the  masses.  The 
church  and  school  have  no  such  power  here,  and  the 
newspapers  are  all  subsidized.  The  women  are  the  nat- 
ural propagators,'  as  was  proven  even  in  Turkey  when 
they  worked  for  a  constitution. 

So  the  women  at  The  Hague  in  May  are  going  to 
make  this  new  program  ready.  The  International 
Council  of  Women  will  spend  a  full  week  at  The  Hague 
deliberating  and  planning.  Then  they  will  proceed 
from  one  capital  to  another  in  a  sort  of  pageant,  going 
from  The  Hague  to  Paris  for  a  week,  then  on  to  Vienna, 
then  on  to  the  International  Suffrage  Convention  at 
Budapest,  then  on  to  Berlin  and  London  and  several 
smaller  capitals  on  the  route.  Everywhere  they  will  be 
received  with  honors  and  entertained  and  presented. 

It  is  urged  that  the  American  clubwomen  who  have 
time  and  heart  for  the  broader  international  matters 
join  in  this  tour.  If  they  realized  how  the  European 
women  look  to  them  for  aid  and  co-operation  in  these 
matters  of  world  importance  they  would  take  a  stronger 
hand.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  moment  among  the  women 
over  here.  Why  do  not  our  American  sisters  co-operate 
more  fully? 


If  we  would  down  the  war  spirit  at  home  and  kill  out 
the  fear  of  war  attack  at  home,  we  must  help  kill  out 
the  spirit  of  hate  from  this  side,  where  our  war  ad- 
visers so  solemnly  warn  us  our  enemy  is  lurking. 

Let  us  as  women  in  this  decade  add  our  quota  to  the 
work  in  progress,  which  is  to  eliminate  this  mutual 
international  dread  which  wise  statesmen  can  only  feed. 
We  women  must  root  it  out  with  the  planting  of  inter- 
national sympathies.  We  can  help  bring  the  thinkers 
and  lovers  of  the  races  together  through  international 
visits.  Many  splendid  European  women  are  ready  to 
go  to  the  United  States  and  bring  splendid  messages 
out  of  the  lives  of  their  peoples — a  large  per  cent  of 
which  peoples  we  already  have  in  our  midst.  Let 
American  women  come  over  here  for  something  more 
than  their  styles  or  sunmier  vacations.  Let  the  clubs 
take  this  matter  under  consideration  and  send  their 
representatives  to  help  bring  about  this  movement  for 
mutual  racial  sympathy.  There  is  something  more  to 
win  than  open  markets ;  there  is  really  to  win  the  larger 
view  and  closer  understanding  which  alone  will  make 
for  peace  and  cordial  inter-relations. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  individually 
or  in  groups  on  this  matter  and  would  help  arrange  for 
such  as  wish  to  join  us  in  May.  Let  us  take  a  stronger 
hand  in  these  European  matters — ^in  these  continental 
questions  where  really  in  embryo  lie  all  our  own  Ameri- 
can problems  sent  over  by  the  shipload. 

Grinzino,  Vienna. 


Book  Notices. 

Unseen  Empire.  A  study  of  the  plight  of  nations 
that  do  not  pay  their  debts.  By  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan. Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association. 
12mo.    211  pp.    $1.25  net. 

All  peace  workers  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Jordan^s 
books,  'The  Blood  of  the  Nation''  and  "The  Human 
Harvest,''  dealing  with  the  hereditary  effects  of  war. 
He  has  continued  his  researches  into  the  causes  and  re- 
sults of  the  war  system,  and  has  given  us  in  this  concise 
little  volume,  ^TJnseen  Empire,"  a  study  of  what  he 
terms  "the  euthenics  of  war." 

"I  have  tried  to  show,"  he  says  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, "that  civilized  nations  are,  one  and  all,  in  their 
degree,  under  the  dominion  of  a  power  stronger  than 
kings  or  parliaments,  more  lasting  than  armies  or  na- 
vies— ^that  is,  the  Unseen  Empire  of  Finance."  This 
power  has  now  passed  from  the  hands  of  individuals  to 
an  impersonal  Empire  of  Debt,  which  controls  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  realize. 

Dr.  Jordan  first  traces  the  rise  of  "the  pawnbrokers 
of  the  world,"  beginning  with  the  story  of  the  house  of 
Rothschild,  and  summing  up  in  this  terse  sentence: 
"The  bankers  of  today  hold  Europe  in  peace,  because, 
indeed,  they  hold  Europe !" 

He  then  describes  the  growth  of  the  national  debt  of 
the  leading  nations,  and  discusses  the  present  cost  of 
war,  the  burden  of  armament,  and  its  relation  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  present  social  unrest. 

In  chapter  IV,  on  'T'he  Control  of  Nations,"  we  are 
shown  the  way  in  which  all  of  Europe's  financial  af- 
fairs, including  questions  of  war  and  peace,  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  money  lenders.    "Sea  Power,"  what 
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it  costs  the  governments  and  what  it  brings  of  indus- 
trial burden  in  return,  and  "Syndicates  for  War^' — the 
"armament  lobby  of  Europe,"  with  the  "war  scare''  as 
its  weapon — are  next  vividly  described. 

War  today  can  probably  never  be  international;  it 
may  be  civil  or  imperial.  Professional  interest,  the 
hidden  trail  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  the  "mirage  of  the 
map,"  the  desire  to  be  a  world  power — all  serve  as  fuel 
to  fan  the  flame  of  possible  war.  The  only  check  to 
civil  war,  in  Dr.  Jordan's  opinion,  is  in  the  establish- 
ment of  democracy.  Imperial  war  is  not  so  easily  pre- 
ventable, owing  to  the  desire  for  enlarged  possession  on 
the  part  of  the  civilized  nations. 

The  concluding  chapters  on  "Retrenchment"  and 
"The  Passins:  of  War"  show  the  wav  out  of  the  burden 
of  debt  in  which  the  nations  are  involved  and  the  wav 
into  the  glorious  future  when  war  shall  be  discarded. 

"Science  has  slain  war.     ...     It  remains  for 
Finance  to  give  It  a  decent  burial." 

An  appendix  is  included  in  the  volume  which  illus- 
trates the  cost  of  armament  and  other  expenses  of  the 
great  nations. 


The  Human  Slaughter-house.  Bv  Wilhelm  Lams- 
zus.  Translated  by  Oakley  Williams.  With  In- 
troduction bv  Alfred  Noves."  Xew  York:  Fred- 
erick  A.  Stokes  Co.  127  pp.  50  cents  net;  post- 
paid, 56  cents. 

The  pacifists  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
often  emphasized  the  horrors  of  war.  In  these  latter 
days  we  have  been  stressing  the  importance  of  courts  and 
arbitrations  as  the  rational  substitute  for  war.  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Lamszus,  a  German  public  schoolmaster,  has 
gone  back  to  first  principles  and  given  to  us  in  his 
"Menschenschlachthaus"  a  most  expert  and  convincing 
picture  of  a  modern  war.  In  this  little  book  one  finds 
revealed  the  automatic,  mechanical,  blind  heartlessness 
.  of  the  soldier's  sacrifice — no  longer  the  ^Tionorable  sol- 
dier's death,"  but  the  death  by  "experts,"  by  "mecha- 
nicians," by  "machinery."  In  these  few  pages  the  artist 
paints  for  us  with  the  realization  of  a  Zola  the  blood- 
red  madness  of  battle,  the  big,  glazed  eyes  and  clawing 
fingers  of  death.  We  are  shown  with  a  few  master 
strokes  how  our  boasted  civilization  turns  its  Christ 
into  a  wooden  puppet,  and  for  its  patron  saint  enthrones 
in  His  place  the  fier\'  Djengis  Khan.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  book  has  reached  a  sale  of  100,000 
copies  in  Germany ;  that  it  is  being  translated  into  eight 
foreign  languages.  We  readily  imderstand  why  the 
author  was  removed  from  his  official  position  by  the 
government,  and,  encouraging  fact,  that  he  was  rein- 
stated because  of  the  weight  of  public  opinion.  Any 
reader  of  this  book  will  understand  why  the  author 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Nineteenth  Univer- 
sal Peace  Congress  at  Geneva. 


The  Two  Hague  Conferences. 
Princeton:  The  Princeton 
pages,  cloth.     Price,  $1.00 

The  two  chapters  of  this  hook 
lectures  of  1912  at  Princeton 
interpretation  of  the  two  Hague 


By  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
Universitv  Press.  124 
net. 

were  the  Stafford  Little 
University.  No  better 
Conferences,  their  work 


and  significance,  and  promise  of  large,  lasting  influence 
on  the  world  has  appeared  than  is  found  in  these  pages. 
Indeed,  of  the  briefer  books  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sav 
that  this  is  the  best,  so  far  as  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Choate's  extended  diplomatic  experience  as  ambassador 
and  his  service  as  head  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion in  the  Second  Hague  Conference  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  interpret  these  international  gatherings  as 
few  men  could  do.  Add  to  this  his  acumen,  fine  in- 
sight, and  remarkably  clear,  simple,  and  attractive  style, 
and  you  have  all  the  conditions  of  a  perfect  book.  Stu- 
dents of  the  Hague  Conferences  cannot  do  better  than 
to  begin  their  studies  with  Mr.  Choate's  lectures. 
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Reasons  for  Renewing  the  Treaties. 

A  most  important  question  is  now  pending  before 
the  United  States  Senate  which  must  interest  every 
advocate  of  peace  and  arbitration,  that  of  the  re- 
newal of  numerous  arbitration  treaties  heretofore  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1908 
and  the  following  yesirs  some  twenty  treaties  were 
made  with  various  nations,  strong  and  weak,  under 
which  it  was  agreed  that  differences  which  might 
arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  existing  treaties  which  it  might  not  have  been 
possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  should  be  referred 
lo  thepermanent  court  of  arbitration  established  at 
The  Hague,  providing,  however,  that  these  differ- 
ences did  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independ- 
ence or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting  States,  and 
did  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties.  Each 
treaty  was  concluded  for  a  period  of  five  years. 


These  treaties  are  modeled  upon  an  agreement  be- 
tween Stance  and  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1904, 
an  agreement  which  was  followed  by  numerous  other 
conventions  between  nations  of  Europe.  While 
these  conventions  contain  the  exemptions  named 
they  have  paved  the  way  for  the  amicable  settlement 
of  the  great  majority  of  controversies  likely  to  arise 
between  nations.  Tiiey  are  also  part  of  an  orderly 
progress  in  the  direction  of  peace.  Indeed  thev 
marked  a  distinct  step  toward  other  treaties,  such 
as  those  with  Great  Britain  and  France  submitted 
to  the  Senate  by  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox 
in  the  year  1911. 

The  nve-year  period  has  terminated  in  some  cases 
and  is  now  commg  to  a  close  in  othere.  The  treaty 
with  IVance  was  renewed  without  opposition  in  the 
month  of  Pebrua^  last.  Those  with  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Italy  have  expired,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  ^mptly  submitted  propositions  for  their 
renewal.  Each  of  the  countries  mentioned  has  signi- 
fied its  desire  to  renew,  but  unfortunately  opposition 
has  developed  in  tbe  Senate  which  seems  quite 
formidable.  This  opposition  arose  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  relation  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
and  for  no  reason  except  that  it  might  involve  a  sub- 
mission of  the  question  of  our  right  to  remit  tolls  on 
American  ships  engaged  in  domestic  trade  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  a  question  restmg  on 
existing  treaty  relations.  By  no  stretch  of  construc- 
tion could  this  controversy  be  regarded  as  one  affect- 
ing the  vital  interests,  independence,  or  the  honor 
of  the  two  contracting  States. 

This  opposition  is  h>  be  regretted.  If  ratification 
of  the  treaties  in  the  form  presented  should  be  re- 
fused, it  would  indicate  a  backward  step  of  the  most 
serious  nature.  It  would  show  to  the  world  that  our 
claim  that  we  believe  in  arbitration  is  a  mere  empty 
boast;  that  we  are  willing  to  arbitrate  when  there  is 
no  possibility  of  an  adverse  decision,  but  whenever 
our  position  is  a  doubtful  one  we  refuse.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  in  the  very  forefront  not  only  as  re- 
gards arbitrations  to  which  the  United  States  has 
been  a  party,  but  in  seeking  by  friendly  offices 
to  secure  peace  between  other  nations.  This  was 
notably  true  of  the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  terminate  the  bloody  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia.  We  cannot  afford  to  destroy  tnis  most 
beneficent  record  because  of  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit to  a  fair  tribunal  the  question  of  Panama 
G&nal  tolls.  In  an  exceptional  sense  this  is  one 
which  should  not  be  the  source  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween friendly  countries.  The  exemption  or  non- 
exemption  does  not  mean  any  aoatement  of 
national  honor.  To  free  our  ships  in  the  domsBtic 
trade  froin  charges  for  passing  through  the  canal 
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wouldi  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  confer 
no  very  great  benefit  on  shippers.  Tlie  principal 
advantage  would  accrue  to  shipping  interests  which 
alreadv  have  a  well-established  monopoly.  To  de- 
viate from  our  traditional  record  of  a  desire  for  fair 
treatment  to  other  nations  and  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  would  be  to  exchange  a  noble  record 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

In  a  few  months  the  arbitration  treaty  with  Japan 
will  terminate.  Japan  has  already  signified  her  de- 
sire to  renew  it,  but  violent  opposition  comes  from 
the  Pacific  coast  because  the  decision  of  an  arbitral 
court  might  give  a  status  to  Japanese  citizens  in  the 
United  States  which  the  legislation  of  several  com- 
monwealths seeks  to  deny  them.  This  question  is 
also  one  which  should  not  prevent  the  renewal  of  a 
treaty  with  Japan  accompanied  by  a  contemporan- 
eous agreement  made  in  the  ^ear  1909.  In  this  en- 
lightened day  no  nation  can  ignore  its  obligations  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  There  should  be  a 
sacredness  in  regard  to  international  agreements 
which  does  not  attach  itself  even  to  engagements  be- 
tween individuals.  It  is  beyond  belief  that  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  should  be  destroyed  or  shattered  by  a  contro- 
versy of  this  nature.  Fortunately  there  is  every 
probability  that  all  pounds  of  irritation  can  be  set- 
Bed  by  diplomacy  without  resort  to  arbitration. 

A  favorite  argument  against  arbitration  repeatedly 
reiterated  in  recent  years  has  been  that  as  the  United 
States  is  detached  from  Europe,  not  merely  because 
of  her  isolation  geographically,  but  because  of  insti- 
tutions different  from  a  majority  of  nations  in  the 
Old  World,  we  cannot  trust  the  judgment  of  an  offi- 
cial tribunal  made  up  of  foreigners.  In  other  words, 
our  contentions  would  be  considered  by  a  biased 
court.  Here  again  we  cannot  afford  to  act  upon  the 
presumption  that  we  must  hold  aloof  from  the  great 
famil;^  of  nations  because  of  a  possible  prejudice 
against  us.  A  more  conclusive  refutation  of  this  ob- 
jection, however,  is  our  experience  in  arbitrations  in 
past  years,  concerning  which  there  is  a  prevalent 
misapprehensdon.  Superficial  students  of  the  sub- 
ject have  maintained  that  we  have  suffered  injuries 
by  the  decrees  of  courts  of  arbitration.  Exactly  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  There  is  no  country  which  has 
a  more  satisfactory  record  of  favorable  awards.  Al- 
most every  kind  of  controversy,  such  as  indignities 
or  injustices  to  citizens,  questions  of  boundary,  fish- 
ing rights  and  manv  others  have  been  submitted  to 
arbitration.  There  nave  been  77  of  these  awards,  in 
which  the  decisions  against  the  United  States  have 
numbered  12;  there  have  been  15  cases  in  which,  on 
consideration  of  counter-claims,  there  have  been 
partial  awards  in  favor  of  both  countries,  but  in  50 
instances  the  decisions  or  awards  have  been  entirely 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  grand  total  of 
awards  has  reached  $93,000,000,  of  which  $69,000,- 
000,  or  approximately  three-fourths,  has  been  in 
favor  of  our  country. 

In  the  list  of  countries  in  Europe,  which  have  been 
parties  to  arbitrations  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  was  concerned,  are  included  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal, 


and  Denmark,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
countries.  There  have  been  arbitrations  with  Mexico 
and  almost  every  country  in  the  New  World.  In  the 
award  of  the  soK^alled  Boxer  Indemnity  against 
China  in  1901,  the  decision  was  such  that  the  United 
States  remitted  a  very  large  share  of  the  amount 
Nothing  in  our  history  gives  ground  for  refusing 
to  renew  our  treaties. 

Both  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  have 
expressed  their  earnest  desire  that  these  treaties  may 
be  ratified  without  modification  and  it  should  be  the 
earnest  desire  of  every  advocate  of  arbitration  that 
the  Senate  may  act  promptly  that  our  country  may 
retain  the  position  which  it  has  assumed — ^that  of 
leadership  in  the  great  cause  t)f  international  peace. 
Not  to  renew  our  treaties  would  be  a  backward  step 
indeed. 


Mr.  Bryan,  Pacifist  and  Diplomat. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  on  the  question  of  international  peace. 
Our  most  pronoimced  pacifists  have  never  expressed 
themselves  more  definitely  than,  has  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Among  the  many  addresses  which  he  has  deliv- 
ered recently  in  which  he  has  referred  to  international 
relations,  we  select  these  words  from  his  oration  deliv- 
ered at  the  commencement  exercises  at  the  Holy  Cro% 
Academy,  June  13,  Cardinal  Oibbons  presiding.  After 
granting  that  he  found  the  inspiration  for  his  address 
in  a  poem  by  one  of  the  graduates,  **A  Song  of  Peace,'* 
he  said: 

Universal  peace  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  head- 
ing. The  Christian  world  is  wearied  of  wars.  It  is 
wearied  of  international  bickerings  that  do  not  always 
end  in  the  shedding  of  men's  blood,  but  too  often  en- 
gender bitter  feelings  that  only  the  passing  of  years  can 
take  away.  It  was  a  mistake  to  believe  that  in  doing 
away  with  wars  we  would  become  a  race  of  weak  and 
irresolute  men.  Men  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  brotherhood  as  taught  by  the  *Trince  of 
Peace.'' 

If  one  would  know  something  of  Mr.  Bryan's  power 
as  a  diplomat,  let  him  read  the  Guthrie  dinner  address 
at  Pittsburgh,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

T  am  here  for  a  double  purpose :  first,  to  introduce  two 
distinguished  gentlemen,  His  Excellency  Viscount 
Chinda,  who,  with  such  ability  and  distinction,  repre- 
sents Japan  at  the  capital  of  our  nation,  and  Ambassa- 
dor Guthrie,  to  whom  has  been  given  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  Tokyo.  My  connection 
Avith  the  department  having  to  do  with  foreign  relations 
makes  it  appropriate  that  I  should  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  when  these  representatives  of  their  respective 
countries  make  each  other's  acquaintance. 

The  second  purpose  of  my  visit  is  to  pay  my  respects 
to  and  express  my  personal  regard  for  these  gentlemen 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  honorable  mission  of  repre- 
senting the  two  countries  so  long  and  intimately  united 
in  the  bonds  of  friendship.     I  have  had  opportunity  to 
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renew  in  this  country  an  acquaintance  with  his  excel- 
lency the  Japanese  ambassador  which  began  nearly 
eight  years  ago^  in  his  far-away  home.  I  feel  that  both 
his  country  and  ours  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
diplomatic  service  one  so  fully  equipped  for  the  duties 
that  fall  to  an  ambassador.  While  no  one  could  surpass 
him  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  it 
would  be  equally  impossible  to  surpass  him  in  the  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  of  spirit  which  are  so  valuable  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  He  has  set  so  high  a  standard  that 
the  President  has  been  (ireful  to  select  as  our  repre- 
sentative to  Japan  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  of 
large  experience,  and  sincerely  appreciative  of  the  great- 
ness and  the  progress  of  the  country  to  which  he  goes. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Outhrie  will  meet  the  most  exact- 
ing requirements  of  his  great  office,  and  that  the  de- 
lightful occasion  in  which  we  participate  tonight  may 
be  regarded  as  fitly  representing  the  amicable  interna- 
tional relations  which  it  will  he  the  pleasure  of  these 
two  gentlemen  to  maintain  and  strengthen. 

In  the  Independent  for  June  19  the  following  para- 
graph is  quoted  from  an  address  given  by  Mr.  Bryan 
on  Flag  Day: 

Only  this  morning  I  received  assurances  from  the 
Empire  of  Japan  of  its  desire  to  renew  with  the  United 
States  its  general  arbitration  treaty.  Before  next 
Christmas  I  am  expecting  that  at  least  twenty-five  na- 
tions will  have  concluded  with  this  country  treaties  by 
the  terms  of  which  controversies  which  cannot  be  ad- 
justed otherwise  may  be  referred  to  a  disinterested  in- 
ternational tribunal,  thus  practically  insuring  peace  and 
justice  between  us  and  all  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world. 

Peace  in  the  Balkans. 

The  war  in  the  Balkans  should  be  at  an  end.  King 
George  of  Great  Britain  warned  the  delegates  to  the 
peace  conference  at  London,  Saturday,  June  7,  that 
^'another  war  would  be  a  crime  against  humanity.** 
Diplomats  have  been  busy  at  all  the  capitals  of  the  Bal- 
kan States.  The  air  was  greatly  cleared  Sunday, 
June  8,  by  the  Czar  of  Bussia,  who  sent  a  telegram  both 
to  King  Ferdinand  and  King  Peter  suggesting  an  ar- 
bitral conference  in  Salonica  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
telegrams  expressed  regret  that  the  Servian  proposal 
had  not  been  adopted,  and  set  forth  in  no  uncertain 
language  the  opposition  of  Bussia  to  any  plans  for  a 
new  and  fratricidal  war.  Sir  Edward  Orey,  in  an  ad- 
dress, June  12,  referred  strongly  to  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Europe,  and  warned  both  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  that  a  new  war  between  them  might  mean 
the  loss  of  "the  fruits  of  victory  which  they  gained  in 
the  war  with  Turkey.**  Servia  thereupon  released  her 
claims  upon  Monastir  and  made  public  her  proposal  to 
reduce  her  armies  at  once.  But  at  this  writing  Bul- 
garia is  finding  it  most  difficult  to  adjust  herself  to  the 
demands  of  Greece  and  Servia. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  the 
politiciJ  situation  in  Turkey  is  little  less  than  a  condi- 


tion of  chronic  vendetta.  Mahmud  Shefket  Pasha,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  a  conservative  of  the  party  of  Young 
Turks,  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
Wednesday,  June  11.  This  act  is  looked  upon  as  an 
expression  of  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Nazim  Pasha 
during  the  time  of  the  last  coup  d'etat  by  the  Young 
Turks  under  Enver  Bey.  It  is  probable  that  other  as- 
sassinations will  follow.  The  army  at  Tchataldja  is 
said  to  be  planning  trouble.  There  is  no  leader  of 
promise  in  sight  except  Hilmi  Pasha,  from  whom,  we 
fear,  little  may  be  expected. 


Japanese  Studying  Situation  at  First 

Hand. 

Messrs.  J.  Soyeda  and  Tadao  Kamiya,  of  Tokyo,  rep- 
resenting the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Japan,  together  with  Mr.  George  Shima,  the  'Totato 
King'*  of  California,  and  Mr.  H.  Abiko,  editor  of  a 
Japanese  paper  published  in  San  Francisco,  visited 
Washington  for  several  days  recently.  Dr.  Soyeda  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  Japan,  and 
with  Mr.  Kamiya  may  be  said  to  represent  the  best  in 
Japanese  contemporary  commercial  life.  These  four 
gentlemen,  studying  the  situation  with  reference  to  the 
California  alien  land  law,  were  bearers  of  Japanese 
good  will  to  the  United  States.  In  conversation  with  a 
representative  of  the  Advooate  of  Pbaob  they  acknowl- 
edged with  simple  but  genuine  eloquence  Japan's  great 
debt  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Soyeda,  speaking  for  the 
others,  emphslsized  the  great  influence  the  United  States 
has  had  upon  the  modem  development  of  Japan,  point- 
ing out  that  the  responsible  leaders  of  his  country  look  to 
the  United  States  as  their  ^'mother  country.'*  He  em- 
phasized especially  that  Japan  has  patterned  her  con- 
stitution largely  after  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  that  she  has,  in  fact,  learned  most  of  her  democ- 
racy from  this  country ;  that  in  all  matters  of  statecraft 
she  has  been  a  pupil  of  our  statesmen  and  other  leaders. 
He  expressed  his  regret  that  any  feeling  of  ill-will 
should  have  sprung  up  in  certain  quarters  between  these 
two  friendly  nations.  All  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  war  talk  was  confined  wholly  to  irrespon- 
sible persons  in  Japan,  as  no  doubt  is  the  case  in  this 
country  also. 

While  these  gentlemen  were  in  Washington  wholly 
in  an  unofficial  capacity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
visit  will  accomplish  much  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  two  nations. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  breach  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  will  be  true 
to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  fathers,  who  lived  and  labored 
that  this  land  might  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations  and  that  race  distinctions  might  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  citizenship.    Immigration  laws  are  nec^ 
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eisaiy,  but  unifcmii  thqr  must  be.  Ni^tiualiBitioii  laws 
nuqr  become  ftricter  and  the  oonditioiie  mora  exaetiag; 
but  thej,  too,  mngt  be  impartially  executed,  irre^MctiYe 
of  race.  This  is  true  of  all  races,  but  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  race  represented  by  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Soyeda  and  his  companions. 


Our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

In  accordance  with  a  practice  which  may  now  be 
called  ancient,  Mr.  Walter  Hines  Page  was  welcomed 
by  the  ^Tilgrims^'  to  his  new  post  as  American  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St  James  at  a  dinner  in  the  Hotel 
Savoy.  A  number  of  telegrams  irom  America  were 
read — one  from  the  New  York  Press  Club,  another  from 
Mr.  John  A«  Stewart,  and  another  from  Jos^h  H. 
Choate,  president  of  the  Pilgrims  of  America. 

Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  the 
health  of  the  gaest  of  the  eyening,  and  assured  Mr. 
Page  that  if  he  came  to  Great  Britain  with  proposals 
arising  from  the  desire  of  his  government  to  find  some 
way  of  making  more  remote  an  appeal  to  Uind  force 
between  nations,  he  would  find  in  England  and  would 
receive  from  the  British  government  a  ready  response. 
7%e  Secretaiy  continued: 

Of  all  great  powers  in  the  world,  the  United  States 
is  most  fortunately  placed  for  taking  such  an  initiative. 
It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  menace  or  aggression  from  any 
neighbor  in  the  American  continent.  The  idea  of  men- 
ace or  aggression  on  land  toward  the  United  States  is 
both  physically  impossible  and  intellectually  unthink- 
able, ^d  on  either  side  they  enjoy  the  protection  not 
of  a  channel,  but  of  an  ocean.  And,  after  all,  with  all 
those  natural  advantages  they  have  idso,  we  know,  the 
capacity  and  the  resources,  if  they  desired  it,  to  create 
both  a  military  and  a  naval  force  greater  than  anything 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Now  if,  from  such  a  quarter, 
peace  proposals  come,  they  come  beyond  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  inspired  by  any  feeling  of  pusillanimity, 
by  any  national  necessity,  or  by  any  desire  to  secure  an 
advantage!  in  disarming  or  placing  at  a  disadvantage 
any  other  nation  who  can  injure  them.  In  other  wor£, 
if  there  are  to  be  proposals  to  make  war  between  other 
nations  more  remote,  it  is  from  the  United  States  most 
certainly  that  these  proposals  could  be  made  in  the 
world  at  large  with  full  dignity  and  with  a  good  faith 
which  is  beyond  suspicion.  As  to  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  the  two  nations,  we  rely  not  on 
treaties,  not  on  diplomatic  skill  of  governments,  but  we 
rely  upon  right  and  good  feeling.  It  is  good  feeling 
that  dictates  the  articles  and  the  speeches  and  decides 
public  opinion.  Mr.  Page  has  had  so  much  more  expe- 
rience than  I  have  in  forming  public  opinion  that  I 
speak  with  hesitation  in  his  presence;  but  I  do  think, 
especially  perhaps  in  these  days,  when  everything  is 
speeded  up,  when  we  have  to  write  and  to  speak  perhaps 
more  and  more  with  less  and  less  time  for  thought,  it  is 
more  and  more  essential  that  things  should  be  got  not 
only  into  men's  heads,  but  into  their  feelings.    Bi^t 


thinking  is  of  comparatively  little  use  as  public  opinion 
unless  it  arises  from  right  feeling.  It  is  not  men's 
heads,  but  it  is  their  hearts,  which  decide  public  opin- 
ion. Lord  Roberts,  I  wonH  trench  on  the  next  toast — 
which  is  connected  with  100  years  of  peace — ^because  I 
tmst  that,  being  on  the  eve  of  celebrating  100  years  of 
peace  between  &e  two  coimtries,  it  will  be  felt  that  in 
those  celebrations  is  expressed  much  good  feeling  and 
good  will  between  the  two  nations,  that  the  peace  be- 
tween us  is  based  not  merely  on  conununity  of  interest, 
and  not  merely  on  kindiip  of  race-~because,  although 
there  is  a  great  kinship  of  race  between  ourselves  and 
the  United  States,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  United 
States  is  made  up  of  one  nation  in  whidi  there  are  sev- 
eral different  stocks.  Nor  is  the  peace,  strong  as  those 
bonds  are,  based  entirely  upon  community  of  religion  or 
language.  I  believe  it  to  be  based  on  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain foundation  of  a  feeling  which  is  downright  repug- 
nance on  the  part  of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  thought  even  of  the  relations  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  being  disturbed.  One  thought 
more.  Great  as  is  the  friendly  feeling  between  us  to- 
day, it  is  a  friendly  feeling  which  I  trust  will  still  grow 
and  develop,  but  to  whatever  degree  it  develops  and  how- 
ever strong  it  becomes,  I  believe  it  is  their  wish,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  ours,  that  that  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  though  it  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  nations,  should  never  be  a  menace  to  any. 
I  thank  you  for  having  given  me  the  pleasure  and  the 
honor  of  proposing  this  toast,  and  I  ask  you  to  drmk 
the  health  of  ''Our  Guest'' 

Mr.  Page's  response  was  his  first  important  address 
in  Great  Britain,  and  after  a  careful  reading  of  it  we 
judge  that  the  high  traditions  of  that  important  post 
maintained  for  a  generation  by  Lowell,  Phelps,  Bobert 
T.  Lincoln,  Baird,  Hay,  Choate,  and  Beid  are  not  to  be 
tarnished.  We  have  long  known  that  Mr.  Walter  Hines 
Page  knows  his  United  States.  We  now  believe  that  he 
knows  also  Great  Britain  and  the  best  in  modem  po- 
litical aspirations.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
admirable  speech: 

I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  adequately  for  so 
hospitable  and  generous  a  welcome.  No  man  could  take 
it  to  himself,  least  of  all  a  man  so  little  known  to  you 
as  I  am.  You  pay  me  this  great  compliment  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  their  behalf  I  thank  you  heartily, 
and  gratefully  receive  your  friendly  greeting.  In  turn, 
my  errand  here  is  to  convey  to  you  the  respect  and  true 
friendship  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and,  when 
you  are  pleased  to  receive  me  in  so  cordial  a  way,  I  feel 
that  my  business  is  most  auspiciously  begun.  The  time 
has  long  passed  when  there  was  need,  if  need  there  ever 
were,  of  makeshifts  and  mske-believe  in  our  intercourse; 
and  surely  it  argues  well  for  the  spread  of  justice  and 
of  fair  dealing  and  for  the  firmer  establishznent  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  that  the  two  great  nations  of  English- 
speaking  folk  speak  frankly  to  one  another.  In  our 
dealings,  blood  answers  to  blood,  and  our  fmidamental 
qualities  of  manhood  are  the  same. 

It  is  an  ini^iring  spectacle — and  history  can  show 
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none  other  such;  these  two  great  kindred  nations,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  well-plowed  sea  that  unites  them, 
standing,  at  the  end  of  a  century  of  peace,  liberty-loving 
as  of  old,  and  forward  looking,  confident  of  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  bounds  of  freedom  yet ;  regarding  government 
as  a  living,  ever-changing  instrument  of  human  prog- 
ress, made  by  man  for  man's  advancement  and  not  for 
the  mere  maintenance  of  any  political  creed,  yet  none 
the  less  cautious  in  experiment  and  change.  This  is  an 
augury  for  the  progress  of  the  world  that  shames  all 
structures  of  society  where  man's  lot  is  stationary  or 
where  his  philosophy  is  dipped  in  gloom. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  recent  years  in  becom- 
ing acquainted,  and  therefore  in  understanding  one 
another.  We  can  measure  our  closer  knowledge  of  one 
another  by  old  books  which  betray  old  moods.  I  have 
lately  re-read  Mrs.  TroUope's  book  about  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  their  manners,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  the  lady  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  fun  of  us. 
Almost  the  same  thing  could  be  said  of  what  Dickens 
wrote  about  us.  He  was  looking  for  picturesque  effects. 
He  saw  individuals,  and  he  made  too  sweeping  general- 
izations. The  anger  with  which  their  books  were  re- 
ceived showed  merely  that  we  did  not  then  readily  know 
one  another  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels ;  and  ihey  are 
now  only  of  historical  value  as  illustrating  a  stage  of 
international  acquaintance.  Almost  the  same  could  be 
said  of  Mr.  Lowell's  essay  *'0n  a  Certain  Condescension 
in  Foreigners."  That  appeared  at  a  time  of  irritation, 
and  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  turn  the  laugh  on  you. 
And  since  then  I  think  we  have  cared  perhaps  too  little 
what  you  thought  or  said  of  us.  He  remarked,  you  will 
recall,  that  "nothing  is  more  hateful  to  gods  and  men 
than  a  second-rate  Englishman,  and  for  lie  very  reason 
that  this  planet  never  produced  a  more  splendid  creature 
than  a  first-rate  one";  and  he  asked  you,  in  prose  and 
verse,  that,  when  you  wished  to  please  us,  you  should 
use  some  more  dignified  instrument  in  your  dealing 
than  a  baby-rattle.  All  that,  too,  now  seems  trite  and 
far  off.    We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then. 

Editorial  Notes. 


Holland  this 
Summer. 


All  roads  lead  to  Holland  this  sum- 
mer. The  Twentieth  International 
Peace  Congress  will  open  at  The 
Hague,  Wednesday,  August  20,  and  close  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 23.  The  Carnegie  Temple  of  Peace  will  be  dedi- 
cated Friday,  August  29.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union  will  convene  September  3.  There  is  every  evi- 
dence that  many  Americans  will  be  in  attendance  at 
one  or  all  of  these  important  gatherings. 

The  final  agenda  of  the  Peace  Congress  is  as  follows : 

1.  Bureau's  report  on  events  of  the  year  connected  with 

peace  and  war.    Paper  by  M.  A.  Gobat. 

2.  International  law. 

a.  Code  of  international  public  law.     Papers  by 

MM.  La  Fontaine  and  Amaud. 
h.  Sanctions  in  international  law. 

aa.  Economic  sanctions  in  cases  of  violations 
of  international  law.  Papers  by  MM. 
A.  de  Maday  and  Bollackt 


Ih.  Sanctions  imposed  by  means  of  an  inter- 
national police  force.  Paper  by  M. 
van  VoUenhoven,  professor  of  inter- 
national law. 

3.  What  the  press  might  do  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

Papers  by  Herr  Fried  and  M.  Le  Foyer. 

4.  Commercial    rivalry    and    international    relations. 

Papers  by  M.  Yves  Quyot  and  Mr.  Norman  Angell. 

5.  Limitation  of  armaments  and  their  gradual  and  pro- 

portional reduction.    Paper  by  Professor  Quidde. 

6.  Decision  as  to  where  the  Twenty-first  Peace  Congress 

is  to  meet. 


False  and 
Danserotts. 


In    his    book    on    South    America, 
James  Bryce  says: 

'Effort  and  suffering  do  no  doubt 
test  and  try  a  community.  War,  be  it  civil  or  foreign, 
never  leaves  men  the  same  as  it  found  them,  though  the 
common  assumption  that  it  makes  them  either  stronger 
or  wiser  in  the  exercise  of  their  strength,  is  as  false  as 
it  is  dangerous.  If  war,  apart  from  the  pure  aim  and 
high  spirit  in  and  for  which  it  conceivably  may  be,  but 
seldom  has  been,  undertaken,  ennobles  the  soul  as  well 
as  toughens  the  fiber  of  a  nation,  what  virtues  ought  it 
not  to  have  bred  in  these  South  American  countries, 
where  the  lance  was  always  glittering  and  the  gunshot 
always  echoing  «     

Qerman  '^^^  German  branch  of  the  Associa- 

Intemational  tion  for  Conciliation,  which  met  last 
Conciliation.  year  for  the  first  time  in  Heidelberg, 
will  hold  its  second  annual  meeting  in  Nuremberg 
October  4,  6,  6,  1913.  The  sessions  will  be  held  fore- 
noons, afternoons,  and  evenings.  Some  of  the  men 
most  interested  in  this  gathering  are:  Dr.  L.  von  Bar, 
Gottingen;  Mr.  Leo  Benario,  Frankfurt;  Baron  d'Es- 
toumelles  de  Constant,  Paris ;  Dr.  K.  Th.  von  Eheberg, 
Erlangen;  Dr.  Adolf  Priedlander,  Hohemark;  Mr. 
Konrad  Haussmann,  Stuttgart;  Dr.  Lammasch,  Vienna; 
Mr.  Hermann  Maier,  Frankfurt ;  Dr.  Christian  Meurer, 
Wiirzburg;  Dr.  Alfried  Nippold,  Oberursal;  Dr.  Philipp 
Zom,  Bonn,  etc.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  presented  are : 
'The  Influence  of  Capital  upon  War  and  Peace,*'  'The 
Significance  of  Suggestion  in  Civilization,*'  'The  Inter- 
national Political  Situation,"  ''Germany  and  France." 
This  branch  seems  destined  to  have  great  influence  upon 
the  leaders  of  Europe. 


Business  Men 
for' Peace. 


Business  men,  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers'  Association,  had 
their  meeting  in  the  middle  of  last 
month  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  Ottawa  Journal^  speak- 
ing editorially,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  common- 
sense  utterances  of  these  active-minded  business  men  of 
New  York  were  better  than  many  eloquent  dissertations 
upon  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  more  convincing  than 
the  exchange  of  courtesies  by  the  leaders  of  two  different 
nations.    The  press  generally  seems  to  agree  that  Mr. 
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George  E.  Boberts  struck  the  keynote  of  the  conference 
when  he  said:  "The  truth  is  that  war  is  behind  the 
times  in  an  age  when  good  will  has  become  a  commer- 
cial asset."    The  Ottawa  Journal  continues : 

Considered  in  an  atmosphere  of  business  logic,  war  is 
indefensible.  It  is  a  simple  proposition.  If  war  is  bad 
for  business,  cut  out  the  war. 

Well,  there  are  exceptions ;  but  it  is  at  such  meetings 
as  that  of  the  New  York  bankers  now  being  held  in  a 
foreign  capital  that  the  stoutest  blows  are  struck  for 
peace.  The  severest  logic  is  employed  in  considering 
the  question,  and  the  most  practical  views  are  taken  and 
expressed  in  the  clearest  of  language.  Business  is  at- 
tacking the  drink  evil  and  the  gambling  evil,  and  no 
less  strongly  business  is  attacking  war. 

Visit  from  ^^^  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 

Noted  Brazil    since    February    14,    1912,    is 

Brazilian.  Senhor  Lauro   Mueller.     Dr.   Mueller 

has  been  governor  of  the  Santa  Catherina  and  a  senator 
from  the  same  district.  He  is  a  civil  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, and  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  it  was  his  lot 
to  construct  the  famous  sanitary  works  of  Rio  Janeiro 
and  to  build  the  ^'Avenue  Central.**  While  he  is  only 
fifty  years  of  age,  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  his 
being  the  next  President  of  Brazil.  Secretary  Bryan, 
Senator  Boot,  and  a  number  of  other  officials  went  ta 
Norfolk  to  receive  this  distinguished  Secretary  of  State, 
for  whom  a  most  elaborate  itinerary  through  the  United 
States  was  arranged,  including  Philadelphia,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works,  New  York,  a  visit  to  West  Point,  a  dinner 
by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  visif  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  various  entertainments  at  Chicago.  His  ex- 
cellency visited  the  Agricultural  School  at  Ames,  Iowa; 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Ogden,  and  San  Francisco. 
On  the  return  trip  he  went  through  the  Grand  Canyon, 
visited  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh.  Among 
the  many  honors  bestowed  upon  him  was  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  conferred  June  10  by  Harvard  University.  Dr. 
Mueller*s  visit,  in  return  for  Senator  Boot's  visit  to 
Brazil  five  years  ago,  has  already  had  a  marked  effect 
for  good,  both  politically  and  commercially. 


Among  the  Peace  Organizations. 

The  French  Kationalist  Peace  I^eague  {lAgue  Ration- 
aliste  Frangaise  pour  la  paix)^  a  new  organization,  com- 
menced in  May  the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin 
entitled  La  Paix  par  la  Raison.  Article  III  of  the 
cojistitution  of  the  Ijeague  declares  the  aim  to  be  "To 
create  and  develop  among  nations  more  complete  juridic 
relations,  conformable  to  the  principles  of  free  thought, 
so  as  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  concord  and  peace, 
and  in  a  general  way  to  extend  among  the  nations  the 
principles  of  mutual  tolerance  which  are  the  basis  of 
free  thought.*^  The  League  has  a  branch,  or  co-oper- 
ating Rationalist  Peace  Society,  at  38  Cursitor  street, 
London,  B.  C. 


A  Federated  Peace  Committee  has  been  created  in 
California  to  promote  the  holding  of  a  great  Peace 
Congress  in  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  in  1916.  This  committee  pre- 
sented a  request  to  the  St.  Louis  American  Peace  Con- 
gress to  hold  the  congress  in  1915  in  California.  The 
various  sub-committees  created  by  the  federated  com- 
mittee— executive,  finance,  etc. — ^will  push  the  work  for 
1915  in  a  vigorous  and.  steady  way. 

Several  new  sections  of  the  General  Dutch  Peace 
Union,  "Vredi  door  Rccht,"  have  recently  been  formed, 
among  them  societies  at  ZwoUe,  Purmerend,  and  Gro- 
ningen.     A  number  of  others  will  soon  be  announced. 

The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  May  26,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  School  Building  of  the  Rockdale 
Avenue  Temple,  Avondale.  The  secretary,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Dubois,  made  a  report  on  the  year's  work.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  St.  Louis  Peace  Congress  and  to  the  Mo- 
honk  Arbitration  Conference  gave  an  account  of  those 
great  meetings.  An  address  on  *The  Ethics  of  Peace 
and  the  Ethics  of  War*'  was  given  by  Dr.  P.  V.  K. 
Myers,  and  one  on  "The  Challenge  of  the  Militaiist'' 
by  Dean  Wm.  P.  Rogers,  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  has  sent  to  Congress 
70  sets  of  petitions  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  exempting  American  coastwise  shipping 
from  the  pajrment  of  tolls.  Original  copies  of  these 
petitions  have  been  presented  in  the  Senate  and  dupli- 
cates in  the  House  oi  Representatives. 

Petition  No.  69,  which  was  drawn  by  one  of  its  signers, 
was  presented  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Con- 
gressman Andrew  J.  Peters.    It  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States: 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  believing 
the  legislation  exempting  American  coastwise  shipping 
from  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  unde- 
sirable and  unwise,  respectfully  urge  its  repeal. 

The  signers  included  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  ex-Secretary 
of  State ;  President  Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Presi- 
dent A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  and 
many  others. 

A  Pittsburgh  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Society  has  recently  been  organized.  The  offi- 
cers are  as  follows:  Hon.  Joseph  Buffington,  president; 
Rabbi  J.  Leonard  Levy,  first  vice-president;  Dr.  Sam- 
uel B.  McCormick,  second  vice-president;  Dr.  John  A. 
Brashear,  third  vice-president ;  Marvin  P.  Scaife,  secre- 
tarv ;  Col.  Samuel  H.  Church,  treasurer.  The  executive 
committee :  Hon.  Joseph  Buffington,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hamer- 
schlag,  James  K.  Buchanan,  Julian  Kennedy,  Dr.  John 
A.  Brashear,  Dr.  L.  Leonard  T^evy,  Samuel  H.  Church, 
Judere  Josiah  Cohen,  Dr.  William  J.  Holland,  A.  Leo 
Weil,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  McCormick,  Marvin  P.  Scaife,  and 
Dr.  Carol  A.  Voss.  The  committee  on  membership: 
Dr.  William  J.  Holland,  Judge  Joseph  Buffington,  Dr. 
J.  Leonard  Levy. 

Peace  work  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  letting  up  somewhat 
because  of  the  vacation  period.  Summer  efforts  in  be- 
half of  San  Francisco,  1915,  will  be  confined  largely  to 
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shaping  and  perfecting  plans.    Peace  Day  was  celebrated  of  successful  contestants  in  the  Seabuiy  peace  prize 

in  the  schools  of  Califonua,  the  director  speaking  five  essay  contest.    Election  of  officers, 
times  in  and  around  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with  the         _,,       ,.      .         ...      /-..iTrriTv        .        .    . 
Peace  Day  program:  once  at  the  University  of  Southern       ,  ^^e  director  of  the   Central  West  Department   is 

California,  twice  in  a  large  intermediate  high  school  of  Planning  to  spend  his  summer  in  Passaconaway,  N.  H. 

Los  Angeles,  once  in  the  Burbank  High  School,  and,  During  the  winter  he  has  collected  over  a  thousand  pa«s 

finally,  m  the  Alhambra  High  School.    The  pupils  of  "^  manuscript  notes.     A  part  of  his  summer  will  be 

the  Domestic  Science  Departaient  under  the  leadership  ^^^J^***  to  developing  new  lectures     Mr.  Beals  pl«in8  to 

of  their  teacher.  Miss  Swift,  devised  a  peace  flag.    Near  fo"^  "P  StVT^'K  "^"^^  ^  ^t"^  ^u  ?•*  *S    f ii 

the  top  of  the  white  silk  banner  were  placed  two  rows  of  «"*  Iowa  State  branches,  with  the  hope  that  in  the  fall 

small  silk  flags  of  the  nations,  near  the  bottom  were  «t™°g  organizations  may  materialize  in  those  States. 

two  more  rows  of  dainty  silk  flags  of  still  other  nations,  ••^ 

while  through  the  center  in  gilt  letters  were  the  words  -^^  ^  -^  m  * 

"For  the  Peace  of  the  World.*'    The  flag  was  unfurled  tSIiet  Peace  INOteS. 

w^f^n^l^WnT^^^^^  n^fShth  -  •  •     The  German  Publication  Society  has  been  formed 

^r^lV.l^^^^^^  tjfi?la!r^^^  in  J^^ew  York  to  bring  the  works  of  German  authors  to 

schools  m  our  country.    Mr.  xCoot  has  devisea  an  en-  .,1        ,  j        ^  -n  f  v.         i  •  i       mi.     .c  ..i. 

velope  to  aid  him  in  increasing  the  membership.    Upon  t^e  knowledge  of  English-speaking  people.    The  first 

the  outside  of  the  envelope  appears  the  foUowi^:  5?°'"'^  "^'°Ti?  ^t^"^'^^'  ^^^"^  ""TlV 

^     ^^                        ^  Plaza,  was  held  with  the  purpose  of  starting  a  move- 
To  THE  Southern  California  Peace  Society,  ^ent  to  cement  more  closely  the  friendship  existing  be- 
ll 01  Wright  &  Calender  Bldg,,    ^  tween  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

,  '  ...     On  May  9,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Protestant  Ger- 

Believing  that  the  destruction  and  waste  of  war  and  j^an  clergymen,  aroused  by  the  bills  recently  introduced 

the  excessive  burdens  of  militarism  should  give  way  to  ^^  the  Reichstag  for  increasing  the  army,  joined  in 

courts  of  arbitration  and  the  constructive  forces  of  peax;e,  sending  an  appeal  to  the  pastors  of  Germany  to  preach 

the  undersigned  desires  to  contribute  to  this  end  by  ^nd  teach  in  behalf  of  arbitration.    The  appeal  calls 

becoming  a  member  of  the  Southern  Cahfomia  Peace  attention  to  the  increasing  burden  of  armaments  which 

Society  at  $1   per  year,  including  the  Advocate  of  ^^e  signers  think  is  driving  the  natu>n8  toward  war. 

Peace.  \\^  also  expresses  regret  that  only  an  insignificant  por- 

^®^® '• tion  of  the  clergy  publicly  advocate  international  peace. 

Address ....    At  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Oratorical  Contest 

Date \i^dL  at  Occidental  College,  California,  on  May  16,  five 

.  .  1.     !.•     AC  orations  were  delivered.     The  first  place  was  won  by 

Sustaimng  memberehip,  $5  per  year.  ^jjj.g  j^a  Mott,  of  Occidental  College,  whose  subject  was 

Life  membership,  $35.  .qij^^  ^^^^  Substitute  for  War.^^     Second  place  was 

Amount  paid taken  by  Carl  Wheat,  of  Pomona  College,  who  spoke  on 

'T^abor  and  the  Worid's  Peace.'* 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Bo^rd  of  Managers  of  rp^e  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  arbitration 
the  American  School  Pea^  League  takes  place  this  year  ^^^^^j^^  ^.^j^  q^^^^  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spain  came  up  in 
July  11, 1  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  m  Salt  Lake  ^^^  g^^^^^  ^^  executive  session,  on  June  5,  but  consid- 
City,  m  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  postponed,  on  objection  being 
National  Educational  Association  This  is  the  only  ^^.^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  Chamberiain  to  the  renewal  of  the 
meeting  durmg  the  year  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  ^^^^  ^^^j^  q^^^^  g^^^.^^  j^  ^^  understood  that  Mr. 
After  the  usual  business,  there  will  be  sho^^  Chamberlain's  objection-the  only  objection  raised- 
There  will  also  be  a  public  meeting  of  the  leagu^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  opposition  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
the  afternoon  of  July  10  at  2.30  o  clock  m  the  Taber-  p^^^^^  ^^j,g  ^i^,  as  required  under  the  five-year 
nacle,  Salt  Lake  City.    The  program  of  the  public  meet-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  . 

ing  IS  a;?  follows: 

^     .,.         ^        r\       WIT        a         TT4.  u.  ^AA^^r,  '  •  •     The  international  tribunal  for  the  arbitration  of 

Presiding  officer  Gov  William  Spry,  Utah ,  address,  outstanding  pecuniary  claims  between  the  United  States 

Philander  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa-  ,  Great  Britain   which  besran  its  sessions  in  Mav  at 

tion;  orations,   Charles   Stewart,   Collegiate   Institute,  w    i.-^    «ntain,  which  began  its  sessions  in  May  at 

Salt  iX  Cit^;  James  White,  high  sc^l.  Salt  Lake  Washington   proposes  to  try  to  dispose  of  one  case  a 

City;   ^^\i^^^^.  S±^^^^  XtnrtoXs%Sn^?t  Srtra  5Lt  d^^- 

by  arbitration.    Judges :  Judge  §.  R.  Thurman,  Salt  '^  President  of  the  tribunal. 

LnJce  City;  Dr.  George  Thomas,  Logan;  Prof.  F.  W.  ...  The  president  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
ReynoldiB,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  The  gold  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  received  the  degree  of 
medal,  inscribing  the  seal  of  the  league,  will  be  given  doctor  of  laws  from  St.  John's  College  at  the  June  com- 
for  the  finest  argument  in  this  contest.  "The  promo-  mencement.  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  "a  New  Hampshire 
tion  of  international  peace  throu^  education" — ^Bev.  boy,"  secretary  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  also  re- 
Elmer  I.  Goshen,  Salt  Lake  City.  Annual  report  by  ceived  in  June  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary.    AnnoTincement  from  Dartmouth  College. 
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.  .  .  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  who  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  this  country,  sailed  June  21  for  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Angeli  will  return  to  this  country  for  three 
months  next  winter,  and  from  now  on  he  is  to  be  regu- 
larly identified  with  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  divid- 
ing his  time  between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  There  is  an  interesting  paper  published  in  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  called  Orit.  It  has  been  running  over 
30  years,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  reaches  a 
million  readers.  In  the  number  for  June  22,  its  maga- 
zine editor,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Greeley,  had  a  strong  illus- 
trated article  covering  considerably  over  a  page  on  '*The 
Cost  and  Horrors  of  War.*'  At  the  top  of  the  page  is 
seen  Pierre  Fritel's  famous  painting  "The  Conquerors,'* 
and  below,  in  fine  contrast,  Qustave  Dor6's  *Teace." 
Other  illustrations  are  E.  de  Neaville's  "Charge  of 
Dragoons  at  Qravelotte,'*  Trumbull's  "The  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,''  and  Elizabeth  Thompson's  'The  Eoll 
Call."  A  number  of  effective  quotations  are  artistically 
arranged  over  the  page. 

.  .  .  The  design  of  the  seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society  will  be  adopted  by  the  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Connecticut  Peace  Societies.  In  each 
case  the  name  of  the  State  society  and  the  year  of  its 
organization  will  appear  on  the  seal.  The  device  repre- 
sents the  scales  of  justice  under  the  motto  'Tjaw  Re- 
places War."  A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society  has  had, the  seal  made  into  a  pin,  which  has 
been  beautifully  executed,  and  shows  distinctly  the 
motto  and  general  design  of  the  emblem  in  colors. 
These  pins  have  been  presented  to  officers  and  directors 
and  are  on  sale  to  members. 

...  A  cordial  welcome  to  the  International  Council  of 
Women  in  general,  and  to  its  International  Committee 
on  Peace  and  Arbitration  in  particular,  was  extended  by 
the  Dutch  Peace  Society  at  the  Ha^e,  May  20-27. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  presided,  assisted  by  members 
from  different  countries.  The  International  Council 
of  Women  through  this  committee  will  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

.  .  .  The  Powers  have  determined  to  make  the  Balkan 
States  disarm  as  a  peace  measure.  This  is  an  unexpected 
blow  to  the  fashionable  theory  that  big  armaments  pre- 
serve the  peace. — Exchange. 


The  Proper  Attitude  of  the  Hajrue  Con- 
ference toward  the  Laws  of  War. 

By  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  T.,  May  16,  1913. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  this  morning,  T  want  yon  to 
accept  one  thing  as  a  postulate,  and  that  is,  that  war 
represents  the  abnormal  state  of  society;  that  it  is  an 
evil;  if  not  a  crime,  that  it  is  a  disease.  Whether  a 
crime  or  merely  an  evil,  or  a  disease,  it  is  to  be  limited, 
proscribed,  interfered  with  in  every  possible  way  in  its 
operations,  by  those  who  are  normal  and  healthy,  and  is 
not  to  be  coddled  or  favored,  or  its  purposes  furthered 
by  the  action  of  a  Hague  Conference  or  of  any  other 
assemblage  of  men.  The  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the 
last  Hague  Conference  is  that  it  took  the  second  of 
these  positions,  and  not  the  first.    The  hope  I  have  to 


express  for  the  next  Hague  Conference — and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  it  is  a  hope  rather  than  an  expectation — ^is 
that  its  attitude  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  last. 

Speaking  merely  in  terms  of  arithmetic,  I  find  in 
going  over  the  work  of  the  last  conference  there  were 
but  two  conventions  signed  having  any  relation  whatso- 
ever to  questions  of  peace  and  arbitration,  and  that 
there  were  twelve  conventions  signed  having  direct  re- 
lation to  matters  of  war.  One  to  six.  But  this,  if  you 
please,  is  not,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  most  serious 
thing  to  take  into  consideration.  If  we  were  framing 
laws  against  crime  or  evil  or  disease — and  I  am  speak- 
ing of  war  as  offering  analogies  to  all,  and  will  use  the 
word  crime  as  more  apposite  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration— ^we  would  say  that  such  laws  should  be  framed 
by  those  who  do  not  expect  or  intend  to  commit  crime, 
and  should  not  be  framed  by  those  who,  in  the  back  of 
their  heads,  have  an  intention  or  expectation,  sooner  or 
later,  of  engaging  in  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  in  the 
point  of  view.  We  want  the  laws  formulated  by  the 
next  Hague  Conference  to  be  framed  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  do  not  expect  and  do  not  intend  to 
go  to  war.  We  do  not  want  the  laws  of  war  framed, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past  and  were  at  the  last  Hague 
Conference,  by  those  who  do  expect  sooner  or  later  to 
engage  in  war  and  who  want  their  warlike  operations 
facilitated — ^made  easy.  Herein  lies  the  gist,  if  you 
please,  of  my  criticism  of  the  operations  of  the  last 
Hague  Conference  and  my  reason  for  advocating  a 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  next  conference. 

To  illustrate  more  in  detail :  If  we  come  together,  we 
who  do  not  intend  to  commit  offenses,  and  organize  and 
pass  laws  covering  them,  there  are  certain  things  to  be 
considered  from  a  sane,  healthy  point  of  view. 

First,  we  agree  that  crime  ought  not  to  exist,  merely 
as  a  matter  of  morals,  because  of  the  effect  of  its  com- 
mission upon  the  persons  engaged  in  it  and  because  of 
its  bad  moral  influence  upon  the  whole  community. 
Ijet  us  take  this  as  a  starting  point. 

Next  we  go  further,  and  say — for  this  we  do  in  our 
national  laws,  civil  and  criminal — that  if  offenses  are 
committed  the  damages  they  inflict  upon  those  who  are 
not  parties  to  them  shall  be  minimized  to  the  last  pos- 
sible degree;  and  we  further  say  that  the  person  who 
commits  them  shall  gain  no  possible  benefit  from  so 
doing.  These  are  the  propositions  which  appeal  to  us 
when  we  are  dealing  with  crime  pure  and  simple.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  element  of  retributive  justice.  That 
offers  considerations  which  are  aside  from  the  purposes 
of  this  address. 

When  war  was  dealt  with  and  the  prevention  of  it 
considered  at  the  last  Hague  Conference,  it  was  dealt 
with  in  a  vague  and  insufficient  manner,  as,  while  a  pre- 
tense was  offered  of  checking  it  by  arbitration,  this  was 
hedged  about  in  every  way  by  limiting  the  circumstances 
under  which  arbitration  should  be  practiced.  In  the 
back  of  the  heads  of  those  framing  the  convention  was 
all  the  time  an  expectation  that  the  nations  they  repre- 
sented would  find  it  convenient  to  go  to  war  at  some 
time.  Let  us  ask  the  next  Hague  Conference  to  get  rid 
of  that  expectation — to  put  the  problem  before  it  as  if 
the  principals  did  not  intend  to  go  to  war  and  did  not 
propose  to  have  any  excuse  for  it.  Then  we  will  have 
an  infinitely  better  arbitration  treaty  to  commence  with 
than  we  have  today. 
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Go  a  step  further.  I  said  if  we  dealt  with  national 
oflfenses  we  sought  to  circumscribe  them,  and  to  prevent 
outsiders  from  being  injured,  and  to  restore  them,  as 
far  as  we  could,  in  their  persons  and  estate  if  they  were 
injured ;  but  when  we  have  sent  our  United  States  dele- 
gates to  the  Hague  have  we  viewed  war  from  such  a 
standpoint?  No,  except  it  be  in  the  very  slightest  pos- 
sible degree.  We  have  resorted  to  expedients — ^we  have 
tried  to  trim  war  a  little  here  and  there.  The  proper 
viewpoint  was  that  the  right  of  the  neutral  should  be 
preserved  and  the  power  of  the  combatant  limited. 

Why  do  we  say  that  we  have  heretofore  failed?  We 
have  recognized,  for  instance,  the  absolute  propriety  of 
blockades.  What  are  blockades  except  interference,  not 
only  with  the  right  of  commerce  generally,  but  direct 
interference  with  the  rights  of  neutrals  ?  What  natural 
right  has  the  combatant  to  say  to  me,  who  happen  to  be 
a  neutral,  "You  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  another 
man,*'  when  it  is  to  my  interest  and  advantage  to  trade 
and  deal  with  that  other  man  ?  I  say  we  accept  block- 
ades and  treat  them  as  if  they  were  natural  things.  We 
don't  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that  a  blockade  is  a  direct 
interference  with  the  rights  of  neutrals,  with  which  we 
have  had  to  put  up  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  as  to 
which,  if  we  regard  the  rights  of  peace  and  the  wrongs 
of  war,  we  must  change  our  attitude.  We  must  de- 
mand that  the  neutral  shall  not  be  interfered  with  in 
his  natural  right  to  trade,  at  the  will  of  any  combatant. 

Another  illustration,  largely  discussed  at  the  Hague 
and  which  perhaps  will  come  up  in  some  shape  at  the 
next  conference,  from  which  we  can  demonstrate  what 
I  mean  by  the  point  of  view.  The  last  Hague  Confer- 
ence, with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  after  extensive  de- 
bates, determined  that  floating  mines  in  times  of  war 
might  be  placed  in  certain  areas  of  certain  waters,  and 
certain  other  mines  should  become  extinct  or  harmless 
after  a  given  number  of  hours,  and  under  particular 
circumstances  mines  should  be  cleared  away  from  the 
possible  pathway  of  commerce,  and  it  did  not  enter  into 
the  minds  of  its  members  to  consider  that  the  placiug 
of  a  floating  mine  where  neutral  commerce  might  exist 
was  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  men.  Never  once  did 
it  occur  to  the  signers,  instead  of  writing  lengthy  regula- 
tions, to  say  simply  this :  That  the  nation  which  placed 
floating  mines  or  other  obstructions  to  commerce,  from 
which  innocent  parties  might  be  injured,  should  itself 
be  held  to  the  strictest  responsibility  for  the  damages 
inflicted.  If  they  had  put  in  those  few  words  and  had 
enabled  a  neutral  who  was  injured  to  go  to  the  Hague 
for  damages — if  they  had  put  in  those  few  words,  they 
could  have  done  away  with  all  the  regulations  in  the 
Hague  treaties.  And  then  they  would  have  recognized 
the  right  of  the  neutral  to  his  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
and  they  would  have  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the 
man  or  nation  interfering  with  such  freedom  of  trade. 

But  we  say,  speaking  in  terms  of  tiie  laws  of  war  gen- 
erally, that  the  neutrd  who  is  iujured  by  the  accidents 
of  war  has  no  remedy  whatsoever.  I  say  that  is 
wrong — that  the  powers  which  undertake  to  go  to  war 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  incidents  and  acci- 
dents of  war,  and  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  na- 
tions taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  should  not  be 
held  responsible  just  as  individuals  are  held  responsible 
tinder  like  circumstances.    If  I  see  an  enemy  before 


me,  and  fire  a  gun  intending  to  hit  that  enemy,  and  I 
hit  some  one  else,  I  am  held  responsible.  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  accidents  or  incidents  of  dueling. 
The  law  takes  hold  of  me  and  holds  me  responsible.  But 
in  the  case  of  nations,  there  is  no  such  responsibility. 

Again,  we  permit  the  sale  of  arms,  and  it  is  not 
forbidden  internationally  or  nationally.  We  permit 
this  sale  to  people  engaged  in  warfare,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  such  conduct  is  as  right,  as  moral,  as  it  is  to 
put  a  gun  and  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
crazed  with  anger  and  trying  to  kill  his  fellow.  One 
act  is  no  more  moral  than  the  other.  Limiting  our- 
selves to  consideration  of  principle,  this  must  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Once  more,  if  two  nations  in  Europe  go  to  war,  no 
matter  for  what  reason,  they  can  float  their  loans  for 
warlike  purposes  with  any  other  nation.  This,  again,  is 
a  matter  of  utter  immorality,  a^  entirely  immoral  as  it 
is  to  sell  ammunition  to  a  man  crazed  with  anger  tr]ring 
to  kill  his  fellow.  There  is  no  difference  between  the 
morality  of  selling  a  gun  and  ammunition  to  that  man 
and  furnishing  him  with  the  money  with  which  he  in- 
tends, and  you  know  he  intends,  to  buy  that  guu  and 
ammunition.  And  this  must  be  dealt  with,  as  far  as  it 
can  be,  by  the  next  Hague  Conference. 

I  said  that  we  should  deal  with  this  matter  upon  the 
same  theory  we  apply  when  we  deal  with  matters  of 
crime.  We  forbid  the  man  who  commits  crime  from 
gaining  benefit  from  the  act.  If  he  kills  a  man  to  rob 
him,  do  we  allow  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  robbery? 
If  two  men  engage  in  a  fight  and  one  overcomes  the 
other,  do  we  allow  the  victorious  one  to  hold  the  other 
down  until  he  extracts  from  him  as  much  money  as  he 
considers  proper,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  successful 
man  has  encountered  resistance  ?  No,  we  do  not.  And 
yet  when  we  come  to  nations,  we  allow  the  successful 
one  to  steal  power  and  money  from  the  unsuccessful 
nation,  and  do  so  without  limitation.  This  is  im- 
moral— it  is  wrong.  And  if  the  laws  of  war  were  really 
laws — that  is  to  say,  if  they  had  the  moral  basis  of 
law — ^it  would  be  utterly  and  absolutely  impossible  for 
one  nation  to  say  to  another,  "We  will  not  release  our 
hold  upon  you  until  you  give  us  such  and  such  lands  and 
such  and  such  money.*^  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
morality  of  the  several  cases,  and  I  know  no  objection 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  common  honesty  to  the  ob- 
servations I  am  now  making. 

Yet  we  say  nations  are  sovereign  and  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  them.  This  matter  of  sovereignty  as  used  in 
this  connection  is  a  fiction — ^a  superstition.  We  say 
that  corporations  are  individuals.  For  certain  pur- 
poses they  are  to  be  treated  as  individuals.  And  yet 
if  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  violate  the 
criniinal  law,  we  deal  not  with  the  fiction  of  law,  but 
with  the  realities  of  life.  We  deal  with  the  members  of 
the  board  who  do  wrong,  because  of  their  wrong-doing. 
It  is  not  an  imaginary  thing — ^an  artificial  sovereignty — 
committing  wrong  in  connection  with  the  so-called  laws 
of  war.  It  is  a  real  thing  composed  of  men,  and  these 
men  should  be  regarded  as  offenders.  We  must,  in 
short,  look  through  the  fiction  of  sovereignty  to  the  real 
fact,  and  admit  no  sovereignty  that  confiicts  with  moral 
law. 

Now  I  express  the  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  we  may 
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leaTD-  to  look  at  the  laws  of  war  from  the  true  point  of 
view— the  point  of  view  of  health,  sanity,  common  hon- 
esty, and  decency,  or  at  least  what  I  submit  to  you  ip 
gxich — ^and  that  we  may  demand  of  our  delegates  who 
go  to  the  next  Hague  Conference  that  they  go  not  as 
representatiTes  of  a  nation  which  intends,  or  at  least 
expects,  sooner  or  later  to  be  obliged  to  engage  in  war, 
but  as  representatives  of  a  nation  which  does  not  in- 
tend to  go  to  war  and  which  proposes  to  do  everything 
ia  its  power  to  make  war  impossible* 


^•' 


Should  the  Panama  Tolls  Question  be 

Arbitrated  ? 

By  Thomas  Raeburn  White. 

Address  at  Mobonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  19ia 

The  question  at  issue  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  so  comprehensively  and 
so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Tower,  relates  exclusively  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  treaty.  The  United  States  has 
asserted  a  coustruction  of  that  treaty.  A  statute  has 
been  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President. 
That  statute  assumes  that  United  States  vessels  of  a 
certain  class  may  be  allowed  to  pass  free  through  the 
canal,  while  foreign  ships  are  charged  tolls.  It  has 
vested  in  the  Executive  power  to  fix  charges  of  traffic  in 
accord  with  this  construction.  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  asserted  a  contrary  construction.  ^TTou 
cannot,  under  the  treaty,''  says  she,  "discriminate  in 
favor  of  American  ships  and  against  British  ships.'* 
Here  is  a  sharply  defined  issue  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty.  How  shall  it  be  decided?  Great  Britain 
requests  that  it  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Assuming 
that  the  United  States  refuses  to  recede  from  her  posi- 
tion, what  should  be  the  answer  to  that  request? 

If  we  are  inclined  to  answer  it  in  the  negative,  we 
are  immediately  placed  on  the  defensive  when  Great 
Britain  points  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1908  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  provides:  "Differences 
which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  ♦  ♦  ♦  provided  nevertheless  that  they  do 
not  affect  the  vital  interests,-  the  independence  or  the 
honor  of  the  two  contracting  states."  Prima  facie  we 
must  arbitrate,  for  we  have  agreed  to  do  it  The  case 
is  within  the  very  words  of  the  treaty. 

But  there  are  those  who  say,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty,  we  should  maintain  our  position  and  should  re- 
fuse to  arbitrate.  Let  us  examine  the  reasons  which 
have  been  put  forward  in  support  of  this  view. 

The  first  is  in  an  effort  to  escape  altogether  the  force 
of  the  arbitration  treaty.  It  is  said  no  international 
difference  exists,  and  iJierefore  the  treaty  is  not  ap- 
plicable; that  the  matter  is  exclusively  one  of  domestic 
policy;  that  we  own  the  canal  and  the  territory  through 
which  it  runs,  and  that  no  other  nation  has  any  right 
to  inquire  whether  we  shall  charge  tolls  to  our  own  ves- 
sels. 

This  argument  is  based  upon  a  fallacy.  It  is  not  a 
domestic  question.  We  do  not  own  the  canal  in  any 
private  or  exclusive  sense.    It  is  a  great  international 


waterway.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  a  place  designed 
by  nature  for  such  a  waterway,  and  there  is  authority 
in  international  law  for  the  position  that  one  nation, 
even  if  absolute  owner  thereof,  could  not  exclude  other 
nations  from  equal  use  of  such  a  canal.  If  we  have 
any  rights  upon  the  isthmus  at  all,  considering  the  way 
in  which  we  got  there,  it  is  on  the  theory  that  we  were 
acting  not  for  our  own  private  interests,  but  in  the  name 
of  civilization  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
question,  therefore,  cannot  be  one  of  domestic  policy. 

But  even  if  it  were  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  we 
have  made  it  an  international  matter,  for  we  have  made 
a  treaty  about  it.  Even  a  matter  of  domestic  concern 
becomes  international  in  character  if  two  nations  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  treaty.  As  we  have  agreed  with 
Great  Britain  that  her  vessels  and  ours  shall  use  the 
canal  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  an  international  ques- 
tion is  necessarily  involved. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  said  that  if  we  must 
admit  an  international  question  is  involved,  then  rather 
than  arbitrate  we  will  abrogate  the  treat}',  and  an  act 
has  been  introduced  iq  Congress  for  that  purpose.  This 
is  a  bold  step,  also  calculated  to  escape  the  binding  force* 
of  the  treaty.  But  can  it  be  done?  By  this  I  do  not 
mean.  Is  it  within  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
abrogate  the  treaty?  Of  course  it  is  within  her  power. 
Any  sovereign  State  can  violate  her  obligations  if  she 
chooses.  But  would  such  abrogation  be  sanctioned  by 
international  law  or  practice  or  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world?  On  this  point  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions.  A  treaty  of  a  permanent  nature  between 
two  nations  can  only  be  abrogated  contrary  to  its  terms 
where  it  plainly  contemplates  the  continued  existence 
of  conditions  which  have  ceased  to  exist.  Is  there  any 
such  pretense  here  ?  It  is  said  there  has  been  a  change 
of  territorial  sovereignty;  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  did  not  contemplate  the  construction  of  a  canal 
through  territory  owned  by  the  United  States.  But  the 
answer  to  this  contention  is  found  in  the  treaty  itself, 
which  in  article  4  provides  that  ^'it  is  agreed  that  no 
change  of  territorial  sovereignty  or  of  international  re- 
lations of  the  country  or  countries  traversed  by  the 
before  mentioned  canal  shall  .affect  the  general  principle 
of  neutralization  or  the  obligation  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  under  the  present  treaty." 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration.  The  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  was  more  in  reality  than  a  mere 
agreement  between  two  nations.  It  was  an  adoption  of 
a  system  of  rules  already  in  force  for  the  conduct  of  the 
only  other  international  waterway  comparable  to  this — 
the  Suez  Canal — a  system  of  rules  sanctioned  by  the 
civilized  world  ss  the  proper  system  for  governing  such 
a  waterway.  While  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain were  the  only  parties  to  the  treaty,  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  as  they  are  the  two  great  nations  domi- 
nating the  western  world,  the  other  nations  doubtless 
assumed  that  their  interests  were  sufficiently  protected 
by  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States,  concurred  in  by 
Great  Britain,  that  the  ships  of  all  nations  should  have 
equal  treatment.  As  such  canals  are  considered  in  in- 
ternational law  as  existing  for  the  common  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  as  there  has  been  general  acquiescence  in 
the  system  of  rules  adopted  for  their  control,  these  rules 
may  be  accepted  as  constituting  a  standard  of  conduct 
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ior  this  class  of  cases  from  which  a  state  cannot  depart 
without  committing  a  breach  of  the  ^* modus  vivendi"  of 
nations.  The  United  States,  therefore,  cannot  abrogate 
the  treaty  and  violate  the  guarantees  hitherto  entered 
into  without  not  only  a  violation  of  her  agreement  with 
England,  but  also  a  clear  breach  of  international  good 
conduct,  which  would  give  rise  to  claims  for  reparation 
from  yet  other  nations. 

Thirdly,  admitting  the  binding  force  of  the  treaty,  it 
is  isaid — and  this  is  the  point  raised  by  Secretary 
Knox — ^that  no  case  for  arbitration  has  arisen  because 
no  injury  has  yet  been  suffered.  This  objection  is  at 
most  a  technicality,  which  does  not  go  to  the  merits  of 
the  question.  A  difference  has  arisen  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  treaty,  the  very  case  covered  by  the 
language  of  the  arbitration  treaty  of  1908,  and  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  before  rather  than  after  the  infliction  of 
actual  injury.  Such  a  course  would  certainly  tend  to 
avoid  international  friction.  The  argument  against 
this  position  assumes  that,  until  some  injury  has 
been  suffered,  a  question  existing  between  two  nations 
is  academic  or  political  rather  than  legal,  and  that 
political  questions  are  not  susceptible  of  being  decided 
by  courts  of  arbitration.  But,  even  if  the  ques- 
tion be  political,  that  is  not  a  conclusive  reason,  or,  in- 
deed, any  reason,  why  it  should  not  be  arbitrated.  The 
final  acts  of  both  Hague  conferences  expressly  state  that 
"the  submission  tq  arbitration  ♦  ♦  ♦  may  em- 
brace any  disputes,'*  which  includes  political  disputes, 
and  the  language  of  the  treaty  of  1908  in  providing 
that  "differences  ♦  ♦  ♦  relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties"  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  does 
not  exclude  political  differences  of  this  character. 

But  aside  from  this,  it  is  not  clear  that  no  injury  has 
as  yet  been  inflicted.  The  announcement  by  a  solemn 
act  of  legislation  of  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  by  the  United  States  is  in  effect 
a  declaration  that  discrimination  can  legally  be  made  in 
favor  of  United  States  vessels.  Although  no  vessels 
have  yet  passed  through  the  canal,  and  no  discrimina- 
tive rates  have  actually  been  imposed,  with  consequent 
eff(K?t  upon  commerce,  it  cannot  be  said  that  no  injury 
has  been  inflicted  by  this  declaration  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Doubtless  preparations  are  now 
being  made  in  some  quarters  for  the  carrying  of  com- 
merce through  the  canal,  and  the  industries  engaged  in 
preparing  for  such  commerce,  either  in  the  building  of 
ships  or  in  the  arranging  of  other  matters  preliminary 
thereto,  may  be  and  probably  have  been  unfavorably  af- 
fected. The  contention  that  no  injury  has  been  suf- 
fered, therefore,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  for  this  addi- 
tional reason  the  argument  based  on  this  thought  has 
no  substantial  basis. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  are  those  who  say  we  should 
decline  to  arbitrate  on  the  plea  that  the  question  is  one 
of  such  importance  that  we  should  seek  to  escape  on  the 
ground  that  our  vital  interests  are  involved,  and  there- 
fore we  are  within  the  exceptions  to  the  treaty  of  1908. 
In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  matter  we  should  con- 
sider what  character  of  questions  we  have  arbitrated  in 
the  past,  and  especially  with  Great  Britain;  whether 
they  have  been  merely  petty  matters  or  of  as  great  im- 
portance as  that  now  before  us. 


The  historv  of  arbitrations  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  has  been  a  notable  one.  It  began 
almost  immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1782. 
A  vast  and  unknown  wilderness  lay  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  boun- 
dary' line  was  traced  through  that  wilderness  by  the 
commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  But  by  reason  of  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country  and  the 
lack  of  accurate  maps,  the  boundary  line  had  to  be  sub- 
sequently fixed  in  almost  every  part,  either  by  arbitra- 
tion or  direct  negotiation.  At  the  eastern  end  the  iden- 
tity of  the  St.  Croix  River,  forming  part  of  the  boun- 
dary, was  decided  in  1797  by  arbitration.  At  the  west- 
em  end  the  long  dispute  was  ended  three-quarters  of  a 
century  later  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  in  the 
case  of  the  San  Juan  water  boimdary.  Much  of  the 
boundary  line  between  these  limits  and  these  dates  was 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  comparison  with  these  mighty  problems,  involving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory,  af- 
fecting the  vital  interests  of  both  nations,  and  concern- 
ing which  there  was  an  earnest  discussion,  if  not  an 
acrimonious  controversy,  for  a  period  of  nearly  (Hie 
hundred  years,  how  small  seems  the  question  whether 
we  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  what  is  in  effect  a 
small  subsidy  to  a  limited  number  of  coasting  vessels. 

But  there  is  another  instance,  passing  over  the  nu- 
merous lesser  ones,  which  will  inmiediately  occur  to 
your  minds.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Geneva  Arbitra- 
tion and  the  Alabama  Claims.  Onlv  twice  in  our  his- 
tory  has  the  United  States  been  so  nearly  in  conflict 
with  Great  Britain  as  she  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  premature  recognition  of  the  belligerency 
of  the  Southern  States;  the  cloud  of  blockade-runners 
which  issued  from  British  ports,  carrying  arms  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Southern  armies;  the  scarcely  veiled  sym- 
pathy of  England  for  the  South ;  the  destruction  of 
United  States  shipping  by  vessels  of  war  which  it  was 
believed  had  been  fitted  out  in  British  ports,  until,  as 
Charles  Sumner  put  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
ocean  was  ablaze  from  these  pirate  ships — ^all  these 
things  stirred  the  nation  to  the  depths  and  the  demand 
for  redress  was  insistent  and  uncompromising. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  position  of  Great 
Britain.  A  serious  claim  had  been  made  against  her; 
a  charge  that  she  had  violated  the  laws  of  neutrality; 
that  she  had  been  guilty  of  bad  faith — ^these  questions 
affected  her  honor,  and  in  1866  Earl  Russell,  who  was 
then  conducting  the  correspondence  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain,  said  that  "neither  of  the  questions  as  to  which 
arbitration  had  been  suggested  could  be  put  to  a  foreign 
government  with  any  regard  to  the  dignity  and  charac- 
ter of  the  British  crown  and  the  British  nation.  Her 
Majest/s  government  are  the  sole  guardians  of  their 
own  honor.  They  cannot  admit  that  they  have  acted 
with  bad  faith  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  they  pro- 
fessed.** 

Great  Britain  had  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  United  States  that  the 
questions  at  issue  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
But  she  yielded ;  notwithstanding  the  questions  involved 
her  honor  and  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  a  consid- 
erable and  respectable  portion  of  her  own  citizens,  she 
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yielded,  and  the  restdt  was  the  Geneva  Arbitration, 
which  has  been  aptly  tenned  ''the  noblest  spectacle  of 
modem  times,  in  which  two  great  and  powerful  nations, 
gaining  in  wisdom  and  self-control,  and  losing  nothing 
in  patnotism  or  self-respect,  taught  the  world  that  the 
magnitude  of  a  controYcrsy  need  not  be  a  bar  to  its 
peaceful  solution.*** 

As  compared  with  the  issue  thus  submitted  and  de- 
cided, how  trivial,  how  less  than  trivial,  seems  the  ques- 
tion now  at  stake.  It  does  not  concern  our  honor  or  our 
vital  interests,  as  those  words  had  been  construed  by  us 
in  cases  where  we  have  demanded  arbitration  of  Oreat 
Britain. 

Fifthly — and  this  is  a  reason  not  based  upon  logical, 
but  solely  upon  practical,  grounds — ^it  is  said  the  United 
States  could  not  get  a  fair  hearing  before  any  court 
composed  of  judges  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  because  all 
European  nations  are  interested  in  the  controversy. 
While  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  judges  of  the  Hague 
Court  would  intend  to  be  otherwise  than  fair  and  im- 
partial, yet  the  danger  of  unconscious  bias  would  exist, 
and  thiere  is  much  truth  in  this  contention.  A  discus- 
sion thereof  may  be  avoided,  however,  by  pointing  out 
that  Great  Britain  has  not  requested  that  the  question 
be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  but  has  merely 
suggested  that  it  be  arbitrated.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  she  would  not  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
a  tribunal  in  any  way  which  would  be  fair  to  both  par- 
ties. I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  question  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  court  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
judges  of  the  highest  courts  of  England  and  America 
they  would  have  no  diflSculty  in  deciding  it,  and  prob- 
ably without  any  dissenting  opinions. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly,  there  are  some  patriotic  gentle- 
men in  Congress  and  out  of  it  who  say,  without  assign- 
ing any  reasons,  that  we  will  not  arbitrate,  but  will  de- 
cide the  question  for  ourselves — ^that  we  will  be  the 
judge  in  our  own  cause.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  take  that  position.  We  have  claimed  to  be, 
and  have  been,  the  leader  in  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration.  It  has  been  our  especial  concern  almost 
from  the  foundation  of  the  nation.  The  occasions  upon 
which  Congresses  and  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
State  and  other  oflScers  have  urged  upon  the  world  the 
desirability  of  providing  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  through  submission  to  arbitration 
could  scarcely  be  enumerated  in  the  time  allotted  to 
these  remarl^. 

We  co-operated  in  establishing  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Arbitration  at  the  Hague;  we  took  a 
leading  and  most  honorable  part  in  the  effort  to  secure 
from  the  Second  Hague  Conference  the  establishment 
of  a  real  international  court  of  justice,  and  we  have  de- 
clared in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, that  we  are  in  favor  of  treaties  providing  for  the 
compulsory  submission  of  international  disputes  to  such 
courts. 

We  have  declared — ^but  these  declarations  have  been 
for  the  most  part  mere  statements  of  abstract  princi- 
ples; we  have  arbitrated — ^but  these  arbitrations  have 
been  almost  entirely  in  cases  where  the  decision  was  not 
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within  our  power  and  where  we  were  confident  we  would 
win.  But  now,  when  the  first  real  test  has  come — ^when 
an  occasion  has  arisen  where  we  have  the  power  to  say 
we  will  be  the  judge  of  our  own  conduct,  and  where.it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  we  would  win  if  we  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration — ^what  are  we  about  to  do?  Are 
we  about  to  renounce  all  our  previous  professions? 
Although  we  have  insisted  that  others  should  submit 
our  claims  against  them  to  arbitration,  are  we  now  about 
to  refuse  them  the  same  justice  we  demanded?  To  do 
this  would  violate  our  solemn  contract  to  arbitrate  ques- 
tions of  this  character,  would  convict  us  of  insincerity  in 
our  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, and  would  so  injure  our  prestigeHhat  we  could  not 
with  hope  of  success  undertake  further  efforts  in  this 
field.  I  cannot  believe  the  American  people  will  so 
decree.  We  have  not  been  hypocritical  in  our  profes- 
sions; when  we  have  said — as  we  have  said  on  many 
occasions — ^that  we  believe  international  questions  should 
be  decided  in  the  judicial  chamber,  rather  than  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  we  have  meant  what  we  said,  and  as 
we  have  insisted  upon  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  others,  we  will  insist  upon  its  application  to  our- 
selves. 

Our  country's  greatness  has  consisted  not  in  the  size 
of  its  fieets  or  armies,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  high 
ideals  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  and  the  keeping  of 
contracts  among  the  nations.  We  must  continue  to 
maintain  and  practice  those  ideals  if  we  would  continue 
to  receive  the  respect  and  confidence  of  mankind.  We 
must  be  willing  to  submit  disputes  to  arbitration,  even 
though  in  danger  of  losing,  where  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  our  traditional  policy  demands  that  we  should 
do  so. 


The   Identity  of   the  Interests  of   the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

By  John  Lewis,  Editor  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

Paper  read  at  the  St  Louis  American  Peace  CkHigress, 

May  8,  19ia  i 

We  have  had  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
nearly  a  century  of  peace.  We  propose  to  celebrate  that 
anniversary.  We  want  something  more  than  a  show. 
We  want  something  more  than  a  mere  expression  of  sat- 
isfaction with  ourselves. 

We  must  know,  first,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  long 
reign  of  peace.  We  must  know,  in  the  second  place, 
how  we  can  use  the  progress  we  have  made  in  order  to 
move  onward  and  upward  to  greater  heights.  We  must 
know  what  foundation  has  been  laid;  how  we  can 
broaden  and  strengthen  that  foundation,  and  what 
structure  we  will  build  upon  it  in  the  next  hundred 
years  and  in  the  far-distant  future. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  peace  of  a  hundred 
years.  I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  re- 
sults and  the  benefits  of  arbitration.  Others  have  made 
a  special  study  of  that  question.  I  shall  say  nothing 
further  than  this:  Arbitration  is  at  once  a  cause  and 
an  effect.  It  is  a  source  of  peace.  It  is  also  the  effect 
of  a  certain  attitude  of  mind,  a  certain  inclination  of 
heart.  You  must  have  the  desire  to  arbitrate,  which 
means  the  desire  for  peace  and  friendship.    Your  arbi- 
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tration,  in  its  turn,  will  promote  peace  and  friendship. 
But  it  is  that  desire  for  friendly  relations,  that  attitude 
of  mind,  of  which  I  desire  to  speak. 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  we  are  agreed  because  we 
are  all  Anglo-Saxons  or  Anglo-somethings — ^because  we 
all  speak  English  or  sometiiing  resembling  English — 
because  there  are  ties  of  race  and  blood  and  common  tra- 
ditions which  unite  the  British  and  American  people. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  that  bond.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  unity  excludes  two 
millions  of  my  fellow-citizens — the  French  Canadians — 
for  whom  I  have  the  strongest  admiration  and  the  deep- 
est affection. 

In  the  second  place,  that  bond  of  race  and  language 
gives  us  no  help  in  our  effort  to  extend  this  North  Amer- 
ican idea  all  over  the  world.  It  offers  us  no  means  of 
union  with  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to 
other  races,  and  who  perversely  insist  upon  speaking 
French  or  German  or  Italian. 

I  do  not  deny  that  this  community  of  race  and  lan- 
guage' has  helped  us.  It  has  broken  down  one  barrier. 
But  that  is  only  the  beginning.  It  means  that  we  have 
gained  the  point  where  we  can  batter  down  other  walls 
of  prejudice.  We  need  a  bond  of  union  which  will  unite 
people  of  all  races  and  languages  and  colors  and  creeds. 
We  need  clearness  of  vision  to  see  that  these  differences 
may  be  not  only  harmless,  but  full  of  help  and 
strength — ^may  be  aids  to  the  full  and  free  development 
of  all  that  is  best  in  humanity. 

So  in  trying  to  discover  the  foundation  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
to  keep  that  foundation  broad  and  strong,  I  find  myself 
driven  to  the  most  obvious  ground — ^that  Canada  is  a 
community  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  that  your 
Bepublic  is  a  community  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  any  foundation  th^t  is  not 
as  broad  as  humanity. 

I  am  assigned  in  this  program  to  speak  on  the  iden- 
tity of  the  interests  of  the  United  Stetes  and  Canada. 
But  I  go  much  further  than  that.  My  contention  is 
that  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  identical,  because  the  best  and  highest  in- 
terests of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  world 
are  identical.  The  highest  ideals  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  if  not  identical,  are  not  conflicting,  but  help- 
ful one  to  the  other. 

How,  then,  shall  we  broaden  this  foundation?  What 
structure  shall  we  build  upon  it?  First,  we  desire  to 
see  this  condition  of  peace  prevail  not  only  in  North 
America,  but  all  over  the  world.  Instead  of  copying 
European  militarism  the  new  world  should  show  the  old 
a  better  way. 

Second.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  peace  as  a 
mere  negative  and  passive  thing,  but  go  on  to  active  and 
ever-increasing  co-operation  and  ever-growing  friend- 
ship among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  would  like  to 
see  inscribed  on  some  monument  connected  with  this  an- 
niversary a  legend  dealing  with  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.     It  might  read  thus : 

The  year  1814 — ^war. 

The  year  1914 — ^peace. 

The  year  2014 — ^warm  friendship  and  active  co-opera- 
tion. 

Now  I  come  back  to  my  proposition  that  the  best  in- 


terests of  all  nations  are  identical.  Take  the  matter  of 
government.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  nation  that 
every  other  nation  be  well  governed.  By  that  I  mean, 
looking  beyond  the  form  of  government  to  the  substance, 
that  there  should  be  order  and  freedom  and  substantial 
justice  and  regard  for  human  rights.  By  bad  govern- 
ment I  mean,  not  defects  which  are  inevitable  in  all 
human  institutions,  but  despotism,  anarchy,  flagrant 
disregard  of  justice,  outrageous  tyranny,  oppression 
that  makes  men  mad.  These  create  danger  for  the  na- 
tion so  afSicted  and  for  others. 

Let  me  refer  on  this  point  to  the  Balkan  war.  You 
may  remember  that  when  that  war  broke  out  it  was  said 
that,  the  arguments  of  the  peace  men  had  been  demol- 
ished and  all  their  hopes  blasted.  Mr.  Norman  Angell 
said  that  his  friends  were  too  polite  even  to  mention  the 
Balkan  war  in  his  presence.  This  illustrates  how  cu- 
riously people  misunderstand  the  peace  movement  and 
the  ideas  of  its  workers.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
the  final  triumph  of  our  cause.  But  I  never  supposed, 
and  I  never  met  any  peace  man  who  supposed,  that  war 
would  be  abolished  in  this  year  or  in  this  decade.  But 
more  than  that,  so  far  from  this  Balkan  war  being  a 
surprise  to  the  poor,  innocent  visionaries  of  the  peace 
movement,  that  war  was  almost  predicted — at  least  its 
causes  were  clearly  stated  in  advance  in  the  third  Amer- 
ican Peace  Congress  at  Baltimore  in  1911.  In  the  ad- 
dresses of  Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  Mr.  Talcott  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  you  will  find  it  laid  down  that 
the  great  source  of  war  today  is  found  in  governments 
that  do  not  exercise  complete  control  over  tteir  people ; 
that  the  injustice  and  oppression  practiced  by  Turkey 
had  exposed  that  country  to  attack;  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  misgovemment  which  might  become  a  subject 
of  international  discussion  and  world-wide  anxiety,  and 
possibly  lead  to  war. 

Turkey  ceriainly  did  not  suffer  because  she  was  not 
militarist  enough.  Her  people  were  brave,  her  soldiers 
were  trained  by  German  officers,  and  supplied  with  mod- 
em weapons.  She  suffered  not  because  she  lacked  mili- 
tary spirit,  but  because  she  was  too  military.  The  his- 
torian says  Turkey  could  conquer,  but  could  not  govern. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  a  picture  of  Tur- 
key as  a  nation  devoted  to  peaceful  industry  suddenly 
attacked  by  warlike  neighbors,  and  thus  offering  a  ter- 
rible warning  to  such  industrial  nations  as  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

The  real  lesson  of  the  Balkan  situation  is  this:  All 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  recognize  that  misgovem- 
ment in  the  Balkan  region  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
whole  continent  and  that  good  government  would  be  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  In  short,  it  is  recognized  that  every 
nation  in  Europe  is  interested  not  only  in  its  own  gov- 
ernment, but  in  the  good  government  of  all  its  neigh- 
bors. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  question  of  fiscal  policy. 
Your  Congress  is  now  at  work  revising  your  tariff. 
What  is  our  interest  as  Canadians  in  that  revision  ?  It 
is  absolutely  identical  with  your  interest  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  interest  except  that  you  shall  do 
what  is  best  for  yourselves;  not  only  because  we  are 
friends,  but  because  whatever  helps  you — ^what  is  in  your 
own  best  and  highest  interests — ^must  help  Canada  and 
must  help  the  world. 
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I  have  never  taken  the  slightest  interest  in  the  old 
controversy  whether  the  consumer  or  the  producer  pays 
the  duty.  Both  are  hurt  by  taxes  on  trade,  and  both 
are  helped  by  the  removal  of  taxes  on  trade.  If  the 
Canadian  duty  is  removed  it  helps  the  consumer  in  my 
country;  and  if  it  helps  the  producer  in  some  other 
countr}%  so  much  the  better. 

I  shall  not  discuss  further  the  identity  of  material 
interests,  such  as  finance,  a  question  which  has  been  so 
fully  and  ably  dealt^  with  by  Mr.  Norman  Angell. 

But  we  are  told  that  even  if  the  material  interests  of 
nations  are  identical  there  will  still  be  war.  A  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  There  are  ideals  for 
which  he  lives  and  works  and  fights.  And  then  our  mili- 
tary friends  present  us  with  an  awe-inspiring  picture 
of  a  Teutonic  ideal  clashing  with  a  Latin  ideal  or  a  pan- 
Oermanic  ideal  with  a  pan-Slavic  ideal.  As  a  result 
of  this  conflict  you  have  the  long-expected  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon. 

Now  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  regard  for  ideals.  But 
I  might  differ  with  some  as  to  ^hat  constitutes  an  ideal. 
"Ideal"  is  not  the  word  I  should  apply  to  a  craze  or  a 
crime.  We  do  not  say  of  a  man  who  thinks  his  head  is 
made  of  glass  that  he  has  ideals  which  his  friends  do 
not  understand.  We  do  not  sav  of  a  man  who  wants  to 
kill  or  rob  his  neighbor  that  he  has  ideals  which,  though 
magnificent,  conflict  with  those  of  his  would-be  victim. 
It  is  not  ideals,  but  crazes  and  prejudices  and  criminal 
tendencies,  which  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  war. 

I  do  not  care  whether  the  matter  is  placed  upon  the 
ground  of  material  interest  or  upon  the  ground  of  the 
highest  ideals.  If  nations  will  consider  their  material 
interests,  there  will  be  no  war.  If  nations  will  follow 
their  highest  and  best  ideals,  there  will  be  no  war. 

For  an  example  of  an  absolutely  wrong-headed  idea 
closely  associated  with  militarist  notions,  take  the  old 
contempt  for  agriculture — the  contempt  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  such  nicknames  as  Bube  and  Hayseed.  Then 
take,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  modem  idea  of  raising 
agriculture  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  or  rather 
recognizing  its  inherent  dignity. 

The  importance  of  that  movement,  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  courses  in  uni- 
versities, the  departments  of  agriculture  in  our  various 
governments — all  this  has  a  much  deeper  significance 
than  an  increase  in  the  production  of  food  and  the 
profits  of  farming.  It  represents  an  ideal  of  civiliza- 
tion— ^the  exaltation  of  a  useful  constructive  calling 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  glorification  of  war. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  elevation  of  peaceful  indus- 
try to  its  true  place  should  be  emphasized  and  symbol- 
ized in  our  anniversary  celebration.  We  have  on  our 
side  of  the  line,  as  you  have  on  yours,  exhibitions  of  the 
achievements  of  science  and  industry  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace.  It  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  turn  every  one  of  these  into  a  part  of 
the  anniversary  celebration.  Again,  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  the  first  Monday  in  September  is  a  holiday 
known  as  Labor  Day.  Why  should  not  this  day,  say  in 
1914,  be  converted  into  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of 
the  interests  of  labor  all  over  Canada  and  the  United 
States  ? 

I  ask  you  to  apply  a  practical  test  to  this  notion  that 
war  may  come  through  confiicting  national  ideals.    Take 


any  ideal  you  please.  Think  of  any  great  boon  which 
as  a  patriotic  American  you  would  like  to  confer  upon 
your  country.  Ask  yourself  whether  the  pursuit  of  that 
ideal  is  likely  to  involve  your  country  in  war. 

Suppose  your  ideal  is  a  great  American  literature — 
dramas  greater  than  Shakespeare's,  epic  poems  surpass- 
ing the  Iliad  or  Paradise  Lost.  Is  that  likely  to  in- 
volve your  country  in  war? 

Suppose  your  ambition  is  to  have  the  United  States 
a  musical  nation,  surpassing  Germany.  Will  that  in- 
volve international  complications?  Will  any  ideal  con- 
nected with  arts  and  letters  bring  down  upon  you  the 
armed  hosts  of  Europe  or  Asia? 

Or  suppose  your  aims  are  social,  philanthropic,  moral, 
or  spiritual.  You  aim  to  conserve  the  resources  of  the 
United  States;  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  to 
make  your  cities  beautiful,  clean,  healthful,  with  play- 
grounds for  children,  with  sanitary  and  spacious  dwell- 
ings, with  noble  architecture,  with  ample  police  protec- 
tion. Will  that  involve  you  in  war  with  anv  other  na- 
tion? 

Suppose  your  ideal  is  the  finest  system  of  education 
in  the  world,  giving  full  development  to  every  body  and 
soul  in  the  United  States. 

Suppose  you  work  against  poverty,  crime,  and  dis- 
ease. Suppose  you  seek  cures  for  tuberculosis  and  can- 
cer, for  the  white  plague,  and  its  twin  brother  in  the 
moral  world;  white  slavery. 

Will  the  pursuit  of  any  of  these  ideals  lead  to  war? 
No.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  bring  you  into  friendly 
associations  with  the  keenest  intellects  and  the  warmest 
hearts  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  will  teach 
you.  They  will  learn  from  you.  It  is  this  sympathy, 
this  desire  for  co-operation  in  work  for  humanity,  that 
creates  the  international  congresses  and  conferences  on 
hygiene,  on  white  slavery,  on  social  reform.  These  are 
the  beginnings  of  the  parliament  of  man. 

It  is  just  here  that  I  see  the  hope  of  that  era  of 
friendship  and  co-operation  which  is  to  follow  our  cen- 
tury of  peace. 

I  wonder  whether  in  the  coming  celebration  the  art 
of  the  sculptor,  the  genius  of  the  poet,  the  skill  of  the 
organizer  of  pageant  could  symbolize  and  body  forth 
the  idea  which  I  can  so  imperfectly  express. 

Could  we  present  to  the  world  and  to  future  genera- 
tions the  picture  of  two  nations,  or  of  all  nations,  not 
resting,  but  working  together — ^yes,  and  fighting  to- 
gether— against  the  common  enemies  of  manland  ? 

Militarists  tell  us  that  life  is  not  worth  living  without 
effort  and  struggle.  They  are  right  in  that.  But  they 
are  wrong  in  their  conception  of  the  fight  and  of  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  is  not  another  nation,  composed  of 
men,  women,  and  children  like  ourselves.  The  enemy 
is  such  a  pestilence  as  white  slavery,  and  in  that  war 
humanity  will  find  full  scope  for  its  love  of  effort  and 
its  healthy  fighting  spirit. 

Could  we  symbolize  in  our  celebration  the  heroisms 
of  peace — the  heroism  of  the  pioneers  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  greatness  of  my  coimtry  and  of 
yours — the  heroism  of  firemen — the  heroism  of  the  men 
who  work  in  our  mines — ^who  forge  our  great  structures 
of  steel — ^who  sail  our  great  ships,  who  carry  our  trains 
across  the  continent — men  who  for  our  sake  live  and 
labor  under  conditions  of  hardship  and  danger? 
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Could  our  sculptors  or  poets  foreshadow  the  new  era 
that  will  dawn  upon  mankind  when  all  the  virtues  that 
are  now  called  forth  by  war  or  calamity — ^the  courage, 
the  comradeship,  the  self-sacrifice — ^will  be  devoted  every 
hour  to  the  service  of  humanity  ?  We  have  yet  no  true 
conception  of  the  real  powers  of  the  human  mind  or  of 
the  human  heart  W^hen  by  the  co-operation  of  the  na- 
tions these  powers  are  developed  and  used,  we  shall  find 
that  the  golden  age  is  not  in  the  past,  but  in  our  own« 

We  who  belong  to  peace  societies  and  take  part  in 
these  conferences  are  not  the  only  workers  for  peace. 
Many  are  working  in  that  cause  who  might  even  dis- 
claim the  name  of  peace-men.  All  the  social  reformers 
are  on  our  side.  AH  the  forces  of  civilization  are  on 
our  side.  The  change  in  the  spirit  of  diplomacy  is  on 
our  side.  Upon  that  subject  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words. 

We  recognize  today  that  modem  diplomacy  is  an  aid 
to  peace.  The  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  your 
own  Secretary  of  State,  your  Ambassadors  and  Minis- 
ters are  all  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  good 
relations.  That  is  a  modern  and  democratic  conception 
of  diplomacy,  and  it  represents  a  most  important  gain 
for  the  cause  of  peace. 

What  was  the  old  conception?  It  was  based  upon 
the  idea  that  one  race  or  nation  was  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  other.  Hence  the  position  of  ambassador  in  a 
foreign  court  was  like  that  of  a  spy  in  a  hostile  army. 
He  was  expected  to  pick  up  scraps  of  gossip  in  the  un- 
guarded moments  of  social  intercourse.  "For  this  end," 
says  one  writer,  "good  cheer  and  the  warming, effects  of 
.wine  are  excellent  allies."  Another  writer  described  an 
ambassador  as  a  man  "sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of 
his  country." 

Democracy  has  changed  all  that,  and  changed  it  for 
the  better.  The  ambassador  now  represents  not  only 
the  sovereign  to  the  sovereign,  but  the  nation  to  the  na- 
tion. It  is  his  duty  to  make  each  nation  understand 
the  other.  We  know  how  well  that  duty  has  been  dis- 
charged by  such  men  as  Mr.  Bryce  in  Washington  and 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Keid  in  London. 

So  your  Secretary  of  State,  whose  duties  relate  krgely 
to  foreign  affairs,  regards  himself  as  charged  with  the 
duty  of  promoting  friendly  relations,  not  only  with  the 
United  States,  but  among  all  nations.  The  keeping  of 
the  peace  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, with  its  own  department  and  its  staff  of  oflS- 
cials. 

So  far  has  democracy  carried  us.  But  may  we  not  go 
farther  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  countries  popularly 
governed  every  man  is  charged  with  diplomatic  duties, 
and  is  bound  to  do  his  best  to  preserve  good  relations  and 
promote  friendship  with  every  nation  upon  earth  ? 

Take,  first,  my  own  calling.  Newspapers  have  been 
accused  of  making  wars.  They  can  do  much  to  im- 
prove international  relations  or  to  make  them  worse. 
They  can  insult  foreign  nations  or  treat  them  with  cour- 
tesy. They  can  inflame  or  quench  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  their  own  readers.  So  every  newspaper 
is  virtually  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  its  country, 
whether  its  work  be  done  well  or  ill. 

But  that  duty  is  not  ours  alone.  It  rests  upon  every 
citizen  of  your  country  and  mine.  The  intercourse  of 
nations  is  mainly  among  private  citizens.  Out  of  ten 
thousand  people  who  come  to  your  country,  one  will  see 


the  Secretary  o|  State  or  some  one  in  his  service.  The 
rest  of  the  ten  thousand  will  meet  your  customs  officials, 
your  railway  conductors,  your  policemen,  your  mer- 
chants, and  by  their  conduct  they  will  judge  the  United 
States.  Every  one  of  these  is  therefore  charged  with 
diplomatic  duties,  and  has  the  honor  of  his  country  in 
his  keeping.  So  it  is  with  my  own  country  and  with 
every  country  in  the  world,  especially  with  those  in 
which  democracy  prevails. 

Take  again  the  army  of  travelers  who  go  abroad  from 
your  country  and  from  mine.  Every  one  is  an  agent 
of  his  country.  For  one  person  who  sees  the  accredited 
ambassador,  ten  thousand  see  the  ordinary  traveler,  and 
by  him  and  by  his  manners  they  judge  the  country. 

Now  if  every  traveler  is  really  an  ambassador,  and  if 
every  citizen  at  home  who  meets  a  traveler  from  abroad 
represents  his  country,  might  not  our  cause  be  fur- 
thered by  a  clearer  recognition  of  that  duty?  When  I 
am  at  home  I  am  the  host;  the  traveler  is  the  guest  of 
my  country,  and  I  am  bound  to  treat  him  with  courtesy 
and  hospitality. 

When  I  travel  in  a  foreign  country  I  am  the  guest  of 
that  country  and  the  representative  of  my  own,  and  am 
bound  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  courtesy  belonging 
to  that  honorable  office.  I  ought  to  feel  it  also  my  duty 
to  bring  home  from  the  foreign  country  some  useful 
idea — ^not  to  spy,  but  to  observe  men  and  manners,  to 
study  various  civilizations,  and  to  broaden  my  own  mind 
and  that  of  my  coimtrymen. 

In  time  of  war  we  are  told  that  it  is  our  duty  to  stand 
behind  the  government.  In  time  of  peace  ia  it  not 
equally  our  duty  to  stand  behind  that  department  of  the 
government  which  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
peace? 

Finally,  we  might  mark  this  celebration  by  a  broader 
conception  of  patriotism.  In  the  miud  of  many  you 
find  the  word  patriotism  connected  with  war.  But  in 
Scott's  famous  patriotic  poem,  "Breathes  there  a  man," 
etc.,  the  patriot  is  contrasted  not  with  the  man  of  cosmo- 
politan sympathy,  but  with  the  "wretch  concentered  all 
in  self."  The  patriot  is  the  man  who  has  got  out  of 
himself  and  devoted  himself  to  his  country.  So  a  man 
is  a  patriot  who  is  an  honest  mechanic,  an  honest  mer- 
chant, an  earnest  social  reformer,  a  good  citizen. 

It  is  patriotic  to  abolish  slums  and  to  open  play- 
grounds for  children.  You  have  a  local  patriotism,  a 
patriotism  for  St.  Louis,  a  patriotism  for  Missouri,  a 
patriotism  for  the  United  States.  If  we  can  extend 
our  patriotism  over  such  vast  areas  as  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  Empire,  why  not  over 
the  whole  world?  We  are  moving  toward  that  larger 
patriotism — toward  a  recognition  of  our  citizenship  of 
the  world  and  our  dutv  to  the  human  race. 


I  am  persuaded  that  the  militaristic  hierarchy  is  the 
most  treacherous  and  despotic  enemy  that  has  lorded 
it  over  the  nations  since  the  power  of  Home  was  shat- 
tered, and  that  unless  the  Christian  church  puts  on  the 
whole  armor  of  Ood  and  goes  out  imited  to  make  war 
upon  this  Goliath  that  struts  in  armor  plate  and  boasts 
of  bayonets  and  lyddite  shells,  it  renounces  the  mission 
to  which  it  has  been  called,  and  surrenders  its  position 
as  Christ's  anointed  leader  and  Savior  of  mankind. — 
Dr.  Charles  K  Jefferson. 
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Our  Gift  to  the  Hague  Peace  Palace. 

By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

The  recent  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $20,000 'for 
the  contribution  of  the  TTnited  States  to  the  decoration 
of  the  Hague  Palace  is  of  interest  to  all  citizens  who 
desire  that  the  work  of  sculpture  to  fill  the  conspicuous 
place  allotted  us  shall  be  worthy.  Almost  all  other  na- 
tions have  been  forehanded  in  their  contributions,  which 
were  announced  long  ago,  and  most  of  which  are  in 
place.  Italy  has  supplied  the  beautiful  yellow  and  blue 
marbles  that  are  used  in  the  main  corridor,  Bussia  has 
sent  a  superb  huge  vase  of  jasper,  Japan  has  contrib- 
uted rare  tapestry,  etc.,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  palace 
this  autumn  the  most  conspicuous  place  at  the  head  of 
the  first  landing,  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  United 
States,  will  present  a  blank  wall — a  fact  much  to  be  de- 
plored. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  express  through  some 
sculptured  group  the  true  significance  of  the  whole 
building,  which  stands  for  international  legislation  and 
justice,  and  whose  law  library  represents  education  upon 
these  high  functions.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  treatment  of  this  subject  shall  not  be  the  traditional 
presentation  of  the  idea  of  peace  like  that  recently  de- 
signed for  a  peace  medal — ^a  lovely  female  figure  with 
an  olive  branch. 

It  is  important  that  Peace  should  be  represented  by 
a  Minerva-like  figure,  with  unblinded  eyes,  holding  the 
scales  of  justice,  if  it  be  a  woman,  or  by  a  noble,  virile 
figure;  and  that  War,  if  presented  at  all,  should  be  a 
bull-necked,  low-browed  creature  of  a  primitive  type. 

At  the  International  Peace  Congress  at  Munich,  some 
years  since,  a  photograph  of  a  group  by  an  emipent 
sculptor  was  displayed  by  one  of  his  pupils  as  repre- 
senting Peace  and  War,  and  approval  was  urged  with 
the  understanding  that  this  might  be  used  in  some  loca- 
tion at  The  Hague.  On  the  narrow  pedestal,  supporting 
a  prostrate  victim  whose  arms  and  legs  extended  beyond 
its  limits,  rose  a  glorious  figure  of  the  God  of  War  with 
uplifted  sword,  and  an  exquisite  nude  figure  of  a  gentle 
woman,  symbolizing  Peace,  whose  hand  restrained  the 
execution  of  his  evil  purpose.  In  this  conception  War 
was  made  the  most  inspiring  figure  and  Peace  merely 
his  feminine  counterpart.  However  great  the  artist's 
technical  skill,  he  had  misconceived  the  central  idea.  It 
is  incumbent  on  those  who  wish  to  dignify  peace  that  it 
should  convey  the  idea  of  strength,  not  delicacy;  activ- 
ity, not  passivity;  intellectual  power,  not  mere  loveli- 
ness. 

The  problem  ought  to  be  thought  out,  first  by  those 
who  understand  what  the  Temple  of  Peace  signifies 
before  it  is  handed  over  to  any  artist  for  treatment. 
The  result  will  be  deplorable  if  it  does  not  convey  the 
new  idea  of  world  organization,  of  the  interdependence 
of  nations,  of  the  strong  helping  the  weak,  and  the  idea 
of  justice.  A  large  pedestal  on  which  bas-reliefs  could 
suggest  some  of  these  ideas  would  seem  a  necessity. 

The  committee  which  will  have  the  matter  in  charge 
can  be  reached  through  Hon.  Bichard  Bartholdt,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive  suggestions  as  to 
the  general  conception. 

As  nothing  can  possibly  be  designed  and  finished  by 
autumn,  it  is  most  important  at  this  stage  that  a  work 


of  art  which  is  to  typify  the  greatest  goal  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  family  of  nations — ^the  substitution  of  law 
for  war — should  receive  thoughtful  attention  of  scholars 
and  statesmen  as  well  as  of  artists. 


The  William  Ladd  Commemoration  at 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

By  Charles  B.  Seals. 

The  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  was  signally  honored  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on 
Hague  Sunday,  May  18.  In  the  morning  a  special 
peace  sermon  was  preached  in  the  North  Congregational 
Church  by  the  pastor,  Eev.  Lucius  H.  Thayer,  D.  D. 
Mr.  Ladd's  stepfather,  Bev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  D  D., 
for  a  long  time  was  the  pastor  of  this  historic  church, 
which  dates  back  to  the  pastorate  of  Bev.  Joshua  Moody. 
In  the  afternoon,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  several  hundred 
people  gathered  around  the  grave  of  William  Ladd  in 
the  South  Cemetery  of  the  city.  Hon.  Sherman  E. 
Burroughs,  of  Manchester,  vice-president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Peace  Society,  presided.  Bev.  Dr.  Thayer 
offered  prayer.  The  children  of  the  public  schools  ren- 
dered peace  hymns.  Bev.  Alfred  Gooding,  in  behalf  of 
the  South  Cemetery  Improvement  Association,  voiced 
the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth  for  the  co- 
operation of  various  peace  societies  in  repairing  the 
Ladd  lot.  The  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society 
paid  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  "A 
Congress,  of  Nations.*'  In  the  evening  a  union  meeting 
of  the  churches  of  Portsmouth  was  held  in  the  spacious 
"meeting-house''  of  the  historic  North  Church.  Vice- 
President  Burroughs,  of  the  State  Peace  Society,  pre- 
sided. The  anthems,  hymns,  and  responsive  reading  all 
voiced  the  peace  message.  Hon.  Daniel  W.  Badger, 
mayor  of  Portsmouth,  extended  to  visiting  pacifists  an 
official  welcome  to  the  city.  The  essay  which  had  been 
awarded  the  prize  offered  to  pupils  of  the  Portsmouth 
High  School  by  the  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society  was 
read  by  its  author,  Lucius  Ellsworth  Thayer,  to  whom 
Chairman  Burroughs  then  publicly  presented  the  prize 
in  gold.  (Twenty  essays  were  submitted  in  the  con- 
test.) 

Two  addresses  followed,  the  first  on  "William  Ijadd, 
Dreamer,''  by  the  Chicago  Peace  Secretary,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  George  E.  Fogg,  of  Portland,  Maine,  the 
secretary  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society,  whose  theme  was 
"The  Mechanics  of  Peace." 

The  local  press  gave  generous  space  to  the  report  of 
the  Peace  Day  exercises,  the  Portsmouth  Daily  Chrofir 
icle  of  May  19  devoting  over  seven  columns  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society,  the  Bhode  Island  Peace  Society,  and  our  South 
Atlantic  secretary.  Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  whose  generous  co- 
operation with  the  Chicago  Society  made  possible  the 
much-needed  repairs  to  the  Ladd  lot,  than  which,  for 
pacifists,  there  is  no  more  sacred  shrine  in  the  entire 
world. 

One  of  the  gratifying  features  of  the  occasion  was  the 
joy  expressed  by  the  mayor  and  other  representatives  of 
Portsmouth  at  the  discovery  that  old  "Strawberry 
Bank,"  which  treasures  memories  of  Pepperell,   Paul 
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Jones,  the  Kearsarge,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  J.  T.  Fields,  Dan- 
iel Webster,  and  the  Treatv  of  Portsmouth,  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  resting-place  of  "The  Peacemaker 
of  Minot/*  whose  name  is  destined  to  be  ever  increas- 
ingly luminous  in  that  new  and  better  and  warless  civil- 
ization of  tomorrow. 

Truly  it  was  a  happy  idea  which  inspired  the  N"ew 
Hampshire  Peace  Society  to  initiate  the  peace  exercises 
in  old  Portsmouth  by  the  sea,  and  the  1913  Peace  Day 
will  long  linger  as  a  precious  and  inspiring  and  hallow- 
ing memory  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  permitted 
to  be  present. 

Work  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society. 

By  Wm.  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 

Mindful  of  the  many  claims  on  space  in  the  Advo- 
GATE  OF  Peace,  we  have  this  year  refrained  from  fre- 
quent reports  in  its  columns.  The  privilege  of  speaking 
^  our  membership  and  to  other  societies  through  it  is, 
however,  one  which  we  prize  highly,  and  of  which  again 
this  month  we  ask  the  privilege  to  avail  ourselves. 

The  enlargement  of  the  work  of  our  society  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  executive 
committee  and  of  the  secretaries  for  several  months 
past.  The  decision  of  the  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs 
to  put  the  subject  of  peace  on  their  study  program  has 
furnished  an  opportunity  of  which  the  society  desires  to 
take  advantage.  After  a  preliminary  conference  as  to 
how  this  could  best  be  done  a  well-attended  meeting  of 
the  women  of  the  societv  was  held  on  April  9  in  the 
college  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor  to  consider  the  subject. 
After  an  address  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  an  in- 
formal conference  was  conducted  regarding  the  advisa- 
bility and  nature  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  It  was 
then  voted  that  a  committee,  to  be  headed  bv  Mrs. 
Spencer,  should  be  appointed  looking  towards  the  em- 
ployment of  a  secretary  for  women's  work  and  to  the 
undertaking  of  an  active  propaganda  among  women's 
organizations  of  all  kinds.  Although  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  thought  it  wise  to  defer  somewhat 
the  naming  of  her  associates,  a  tentative  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  Miss  Marion  T.  Burritt,  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive  committee,  to  besrin  work 
which  it  is  hoped  can  be  permanently  carried  forward. 

Miss  Burritt  is  admirablv  adapted  to  the  task  in  hand. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  a  seasoned  worker 
with  women's  organizations,  arid  inherits  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  peace  cause  of  her  great-uncle  Elihu  Burritt,  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.  She  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subject  and  ia  an  effective  speaker.  Althousfh 
her  work  was  not  undertaken  until  June,  she  is  already 
meeting  with  encouraging  results.  On  June  16  she  ad- 
dressed the  members  and  guests  of  the  Civic  Club  of 
Rockville  Center  at  a  large  outdoor  meeting,  choosing 
as  her  subject  '^Militarism  and  Its  Burden  on  the 
Home."  A  large  number  of  leaflets  were  distributed. 
On  Monday,  June  30,  she  will  speak  before  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Ridgewood,  N".  J.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  peace 
garden  party.  Additional  meetings  are  being  arranged 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  in  Summit  and  Caldwell, 
N".  J.  The  latter  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Mono- 
monock  Inn,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  being  the  chief 
speaker.    Unfortunately  the  permanence  of  the  work 


will  have  to  depend  on  ability  to  secure  funds  for  de- 
fraying its  cost. 

There  is  also  hope  that  money  can  be  found  at  no 
distant  time  to  pay  the  salary  and  expense  of  a  field 
secretary,  who  shall  undertake  organization  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  definite  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  society  to  assume  this  latter  responsibility. 

The  New  'f'ork  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  for  chairman  next  year  Prof.  Brastus 
Palmer,  of  the  department  of  oratory  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  His  wide  personal  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  profesBors  of  oratory  in  other  institutions 
win,  it  is  confidently  expected,  result  in  largely  increas- 
ing the  number  of  colleges  represented  in  the  New  York 
Stete  contest.  The  chairmanship  of  the  New  York 
branch  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  has 
been  filled  by  the  executive  secretary  of  this  society  and 
the  association  was  organized  by  his  efforts.  The  con- 
test was  held  at  the  City  College  Friday  evening,  March 
14,  and  was  attended  by  two  thousand  persons  in 
spite  of  the  interference  of  rain.  The  first  and  second 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  representatives  of  FordQiam 
TTniversity  and  Cornell  TTniversity,  respectively,  other 
comneting  institutions  being  Colgate  TTniversity,  City 
College,  N.  Y.  TTniversity,  St.  Stephen's  College,  and 
Columbia  TTniversity.  The  board  of  award  consisted  of 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Abbott,  Hon. 
Wm.  S.  Bennett,  Frederick  E.  Coudert,  Esq.,  and  Hon. 
Job  E.  Hedges.  Mrs.  Elmer  Black,  of  New  York,  will 
continue  to  offer  through  this  society  first  and  second 
prizes  of  $200  and  $100  for  the  State  contest  and  local 
prizes  of  $25  each,  to  be  awarded  to  the  winning  orator 
in  the  preliminary  contests  of  each  of  the  competing 
institutions. 

In  a  movement  to  strengthen  the  financial  resources 
of  the  society  subscriptions  of  $100  each  for  the  current 
year  are  being  invited  from  among  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  society.  The  following  gentlemen  have  al- 
ready generouslv  signified  their  willingness  to  make  such 
contributions:  Messrs.  Alton  B.  Parker,  James  Speyer, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  John  D.  Crimmins,  John  G.  Agar, 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  George  W.  Perkins,  Horace 
White,  Isaac  Seligman,  George  F.  Kunz,  Louis  Living- 
ston Seaman,  William  S.  Harvey,  William  Salomon, 
Benedict  J.  Greenhut,  and  Frank  L.  Babbott. 

During  the  past  year  the  society  has  continued  its 
work  with  teachers  and  schools  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  and  national  organizations  of  the  American  School 
Peace  League.  A  meeting  held  at  Buffalo,  where  Prof. 
Samuel  T.  Button  was  elected  president  of  the  State 
organization,  has  been  previously  reported.  During 
April  and  May  the  Peace  Day  Bulletins,  published  by 
the  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Hon. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  were  purchased  and  distributed  to  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  schools  which  had 
previously  expressed  a  wish  to  use  them.  Literature 
from  the  society  is  also  being  distributed  to  the  teachers 
at  the  convention  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  TTtah.  The  cost  of  both  has  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $500  and  has  been  defrayed  by 
special  contributions. 

Educational  and  propaganda  addresses  have  been 
given  on  every  Simday  by  a  special  lecturer  of  the  soci- 
ety, Dr.  Frederick  Lynch,  in  the  pulpits  of  New  York 
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and  vicinity.  His  complete  knowledge  of  the  peace  sub- 
ject,  coupled  with  his  enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  elo- 
quence, have  made  him  most  acceptable.  In  this  con- 
nection we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered 
to  the  society  ag  treasurer  by  Mr.  Clark  Williams,  the 
well-known  president  of  the  Windsor  Trust  Co.  Since 
the  combination  of  that  company  with  the  Empire 
Trust  Co.  he  has  wished  to  be  relieved  of'  the  oflSce,  and 
the  Central  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  (42d  Street  Brandi) 
has  been  chosen  as  his  successor. 

The  lecture  by  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  of  England,  an- 
nounced in  our  last  letter  to  the  Advocate,  was  highly 
enjoyed  by  a  large  audience,  which  was  attracted  by  his 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  by  the  excellent  reports  of 
other  lectures  given  by  him  in  America.  Mr.  Noyes  is 
to  visit  this  country  again  during  the  coming  year,  and 
he  can  be  recommended  with  confidence  to  other  societies 
as  an  effective  speaker. 

Mr.  Norman  Angell  Lane,  author  of  'TPhe  Great  Illu- 
sion,^* gave  an  excellent  address  under  our  auspices  on 
Sunday  evening,  May  18,  to  an  audience  which  filled  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  Church.  The  speaker  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  gauge  properly  the  size  of  the  audi- 
torium and  his  address  was  not  heard  by  all.  Its  sub- 
stance, however,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  was 
excellent  and  his  facts  and  arguments  were  handled  in 
a  masterly  way. 

Since  our  last  report  the  society's  year  book  has  been 
distributed.  We  have  also  printed  and  sent  out  an 
edition  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bobert  Underwood  John- 
son, editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  entitled  'TEx- 
emption  of  Coastwise  Shipping;  Why  it  Should  be  Be- 
pealed.''  During  the  height  of  the  discussion  over  the 
anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California  an  extract  from 
a  message  of  1906  by  ex-President  Boosevelt  was  sent  to 
our  members  and  to  a  large  list  of  newspapers,  its  plea 
being  made  in  favor  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment  for 
the  members  of  this  sensitive  and  admirable  people. 

In  our  March  report  reference  was  made  to  a  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  late  Albert  K. 
Smiley.  Under  its  auspices  and  with  the  assistance  of 
President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  University,  and 
President  Eaton,  of  Beloit  College,  a  largely  attended 
and  impressive  memorial  meeting  was  held  at  Lake 
Mohonk  during  tlie  May  conference.  The  appointment 
of  a  committee  was  also  agreed  upon  at  the  conference, 
which  should  have  prepared  under  its  supervision  a 
memorial  volume  to  Mr.  Smiley.  It  is  understood  that 
this  will  include  a  biographical  sketch  and  the  most  mi- 
portant  addresses  delivered  in  the  various  years  before 
the  arbitration  and  Indian  conferences. 

Our  society  was  fortunate  in  being  represented  by  its 
president  at  the  Fourth  National  Peace  Congress,  held 
in  St.  Louis  May  1-3.  The  following  oflScers  and  mem- 
bers have  been  appointed  our  delegates  to  the  Twen- 
tieth International  Peace  Congress,  which  will  begin  its 
sessions  at  The  Hague  on  August  20 :  Prof.  Samuel  T. 
Dutton,  first  delegate;  Mr.  Henry  Peldman,  Dr.  Imre 
Herczeg,  Mrs.  Alexander  C.  Chenoweth,  Judge  A.  T. 
Clearwater,  William  B.  Howland,  Mrs.  Inez  Rice- 
Keller,  Dr.  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Untermeyer,  Dr.  Stephen  8.  Wise,  Judge  Job  E.  Hedges. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year  have 
already  been  printed  and  sent  to  our  members  and  will 
not  be  repeated  here. 


An  attractive  program  of  addresses  and  entertain- 
ment has  been  prepared  for  the  autumn.  The  first  item 
on  this  will  be  a  dinner  on  September  18  in  honor  of  a 
delegation  of  about  one  hundred  foreign  students,  repre- 
senting the  universities  of  Europe,  South  America,  and 
Asia.  These  groups  of  students  come  to  America  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  Eighth  International  Con- 
gress of  Students,  to  be  held  at  Cornell  University 
August  29  to  September  3.  This  banquet,  which  is 
undertaken  by  our  board  of  international  hospitality  at 
the  request  of  the  representatives  of  the  League  of 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  America,  will  be  the  closing 
banquet  and  chief  event  in  a  tour  which  will  inchide 
Boston,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  and  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  addition  to  New  York  City. 

A  committee,  of  which  Pref.  George  W.  Barchwey  is 
chairman,  and  which  includes  the  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Frederic  Coudert, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Franklin  Crewell,  of  the  Wail  Street 
Journal,  in  addition  to  the  executive  secretary^  has 
been  appointed  and  authorized  to  take  steps  toward 
the  holding,  in  this  city,  during  the  early  months  of 
1914,  of  a  conference  on  the  program^  work,  and  im- 
portance of  the  Third  Hague  Conference,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  convened  in  1915.  Further  announce- 
ment of  plans  will  be  made  at  a  later  date.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  deliberations  and  results  of  such  a  con- 
ference will  furnish  the  most  important  single  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  peace  which  this  society  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  render  during  the  coming  year. 


•♦• 


A  Peace  Pag^eant  on  Hag^ue  Day. 

By  Charles  E.  Beats. 

Notable  among  Hague  Day  exercises  in  public  schools 
was  the  peace  pageant  arranged  by  Miss  Florence  Hol- 
brook,  principal  of  the  Porestville  School,  Chicago. 
Miss  Holbreok  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  ''Hia- 
watha Primer,''  "The  Book  of  Nature  Myths,''  ''North- 
land Heroes,"  etc.  The  twelve  hundred  pupils  of  the 
school  assembled  on  Grand  Boulevard,  between  44th  and 
45th  streets,  on  Friday  afternoon.  May  16.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  were  borne  large  American  and 
English  flags.  Next  there  appeared  an  immense  banner 
bearing  the  words  "100  Years  of  Peace."  Columbia 
followed  next  in  line,  accompanied  by  three  20-foot 
flags.  Next  came  a  group  of  twenty  girls  in  white 
gowns,  bearing  garlands,  enacting  a  tableau,  'Teace." 
The  four  attendants  were  "Industry,"  "Health,"  "Joy, 
and  "Abundance."  The  next  battalion,  consisting  of 
younger  children,  bore  a  16-foot  American  flag  at  its 
head.  This  was  followed  by  another  greup  represent- 
ing "Education."  In  this  were  four  children  in  cap 
and  gown,  four  pupils  bearing  agricultural  implements, 
four  more  with  kitchen  utensils,  four  others  equipped 
with  manual  training  tools,  four  girls  sewing,  and  four 
bearers  of  musical  instruments.  Forty  boys  with  dumb- 
bells represented  physical  culture,  and  twenty  girls  ren- 
dered gymnastic  dances  on  the  green.  Then  more  chil- 
dren. The  next  division  was  headed  by  forty-two  for- 
eign flags  and  a  banner  on  which  was  inscribed  'Teaoe 
for  the  World."  Then  more  children — ^many  more. 
Then  fluttered  in  the  breeze  twenty-four  36-inch  peace 
flags,  bordered  with  five  inches  of  white.    These  were 
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followed  by  twenty  mottoes,  such  as  ^Teace/^  "Peace, 
not  War,''  "Life,  not  Death,''  "Joy,  not  Grief,"  ^T^^ealth, 
not  Want,"  and  "Hope,  not  Despair."  The  light  infan- 
try brought  up  the  rear — the  kindergartners.  These 
little  people  had  a  tiny  wagon^  in  which  were  some  wee 
folk  with  a  dove. 

The  prevailing  color  of  the  pageant  was  white,  the 
girls  all  being  clad  in  this  pacifist  color. 

The  pageant  was  reviewed  by  the  distinguished  Brit- 
ish visitors  who  were  in  Chicago  in  the  interests  of  the 
Hundred  Years  of  Peace  Celebration,  and  short  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  from  automobiles  by  representa- 
tives of  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

Altogether  the  pageant  was  a  delightful  success,  re- 
flecting great  credit  on  the  resourceful  teacher  who  con- 
ceived it.  Possibly  no  school  peace  pageant  so  elaborate 
has  ever  been  seen  in  America,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  picturesque  parade  of  peace  floats  prepared  by  the 
schools  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  connection  with  the 
New  England  Peace  Congress  of  1910. 


Resolution  Adopted  Unanimously  by  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society  at  Its 
Annual  Meeting;,  May  22d. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  assembled  at  its 
annual  meeting,  solemnly  condemns  the  program  of  th^ 
military  party  of  the  country  to  make  Panama  a  new 
Gibraltar,  and  earnestly  urges  that  the  fortification  of 
the  canal  be  stayed  for  the  country's  sober  second 
thought,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  realization  of  the 
original  purpose,  clearly  contemplated  by  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  to  make  the  canal  as  neutral  as  Suez, 
the  highway  of  the  nations,  simply  policed,  entrusted  to 
the  respect  and  guardianship  of  all.  We  believe  that  it 
would  thus  furnish  as  signal  and  convincing  an  illus- 
tration of  the  international  security  created  by  mutual 
confidence  as  the  unfortified  Canadian  frontier,  which 
has  been  for  a  century  the  safest  frontier  in  the  world. 
By  very  virtue  of  its  freedom  from  armaments  and  the 
frictions  they  provoke,  this  has  been  a  cardinal  factor 
in  the  steady  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  At  this  centennial  time, 
when  we  are  proudly  and  gratefully  commemorating 
this  great  lesson  at  the  North,  we  urge  the  nations  not 
to  be  betrayed  into  a  menacing  and  disastrous  contrary 
policy  at  the  South,  and  we  urge  the  peace  party  of  the 
country  to  unite  in  the  demand  that  the  opening  and 
dedication  of  the  canal  shall  not  be,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, by  a  portentous  naval  demonstration,  but  by 
such  worthy  and  fitting  observances  as  shall  symbolize 
and  emphasize  the  significance  of  this  great  public  work 
for  commerce,  civilization,  and  the  friendship  of  peoples. 


■♦•-♦- 


Book  Notices. 

The  Relation  of  War  to  the  Origin  op  the  State. 
By  Budolf  Holsti.  Helsingfors,  1913.  313  pp. 
Paper. 

This  treatment,  covering  such  questions  as  Modern 
Theories  of  the  State,  the  Character  of  Primitive  War- 
fare, the  Rise  of  Human  Society,  and  the  Origin  of  the 
State,  is  a  scholarly  and  important  contribution.     The 


authorities  are  given  with  most  painstaking  care.  The 
author  does  not  believe  that  the  State  has  grown  out  of 
the  warlike  activities  of  the  early  man.  He  holds  that 
primitive  societies  rest  on  the  primary  bonds  of  kinship, 
local  proximity,  and  common  customs,  as  well  as  com- 
mon superstitious  observances.  The  author  finds  many 
instances  of  express  treaties  of  peace  among  primitive 
peoples.  Because  of  these  intertribal  regulations, 
friendly  intercourse  between  neighboring  communities 
occurs,  rendering  possible  that  process  of  material  and 
mental  development  out  of  which  modem  civilization 
has  developed.  It  is  this  definite  constructive  process 
that  constitutes  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  State  in 
its  primitive  form,  and  not  wars. 

LeS      fiTATS-UNIS     D^AMiRIQUE — A      StUDY     OP     THE 

United  States.  By  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Con- 
stant. Paris*:  Librairie  Armand  Colin.  536  pp. 
Paper. 

Baron  d'Estoumelles  first  came  to  America  in  1902. 
He  was  here  also  in  1907  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  helped  in  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation.  He  was  again  in  this  country  in 
1911,  at  which  time  he  made  an  extended  tour  through- 
out the  TInited  States.  The  Baron  has  brought  to- 
gether in  this  stirring  volume  of  536  pages  his  impres- 
sions of  our  country,  its  manners,  its  hopes,  and  its 
fears.  We  have  in  this  book  impressions  so  various  as 
of  base  ball  and  Barrett  Wendell;  of  BuflEalo  Bill  and 
dry  farming;  of 'American  women  and  the  Japanese 
question;  the  n^oes  and  the  Mormons;  Pittsburgh 
and  Bock  Creek  Park  in  Washington;  our  universities 
and  the  wines  of  Califoirnia.  Our  history,  politics,  and 
art  have  interested  this  distinguished  and  facile  French- 
man. This  book,  like  a  dozen  or  more  others  from  his 
pen,  is  worth  while.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Amer- 
icans— ^at  least  when  once  it  is  translated  into  English. 

The  Patriotism  of  Denys  Mahon.  By  F.  S.  Hal- 
lowes.  London:  Headley  Brothers.  14  Bishops- 
gate,  E.  C.     390  pp. 

Mrs.  Hallowes*  new  novel,  *The  Patriotism  of  Denys 
Mahon,*'  will  be  welcomed  in  libraries  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

A  descriptive  history  of  the  peace  movement  is  in- 
geniously woven  into  a  plot  of  real  interest — ^that  is, 
aroimd  the  story  of  the  son  of  an  English  soldier  of  the 
highest  honor,  Denys  Mahon,  a  young  man  of  strong 
principle,  fine  physique,  stalwart  and  virile,  who  is  con- 
vinced of  the  right  of  the  peace  teachings,  even  against 
his  own  inclinations  and  his  father's  wish  that  he  enter 
the  army,  where  a  brilliant  career,  high  rank,  and  mili- 
tary distinction  await  him.  Being  convinced  of  the 
right  of  the  cause,  he  devotes  himself  to  it  completely. 

The  book  is  well  done  in  many  particulars.  Lady 
Irene,  an  ardent  pacifist,  beautiful,  intellectual,  unsel- 
fish, and  well  poised,  is  sharply  contrasted  with  Esme, 
a  self-loving,  flashy  woman,  devoid  of  principle.  The 
effect  of  the  peace  idea  upon  Colonel  Mahon  is  followed 
with  interest,  and  his  final  reluctant  recognition  of  the 
right  of  it  is  typical  of  the  effect  of  the  movement  on 
not  a  few  conservative  military  people. 

If  a  novel  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  lessons  it  teaches, 
this  book  may  claim  two:  First,  that  ardent  adherents 
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to  war  can  be  won  over  to  the  peace  cause  by  putting 
facts  into  their  minds  in  schools  and  colleges;  second, 
that  the  movement  has  a  very  potent  enemy  in  the  man- 
ufacturer of  armor-plate  and  arms,  who  uses  his  accu- 
mulated wealth  in  the  base  way  that  money  is  too  often 
used — ^to  buy  unprincipled  men  to  do  unspeakable 
things — ^to  gag  the  mouth  that  speaks  the  truth  which 
is  recognized  and  feared. 

Mrs.  Hallowes  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  work  done 
by  many  prominent  American  pacifists,  and  recognizes 
them  as  leaders  in  the  work. 

History  as  Past  Ethics.  An  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  morals.  By  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.  387 
pp.     Ginn  and  Company.     1913. 

Professor  Myers  is  one  of  the  best-known  writers  of 
historical  text-books  for  schools  in  Jhis  country,  and 
has  introduced  peace-teaching  into  many  of  his  books. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Cincinnati  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Society  and  a  strong  and  active  peace  worker. 
In  this  latest  volume  from  his  pen  we  have  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  morals — a  readable  as  well  as 
an  accurate  and  scholarly  book. 

Beginning  with  the  childhood  of  the  race,  the  author 

Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

613  Colorado  Bldf .,  Washlnston,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings,  churehes,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  coinmmii<- 
cate  directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  8t,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bartlett,  2624  Washington  BonleTard,  Ohlcaga 

Charles  B.  Beals,  80  North  La  Salle  St,  Ohlcago. 

Franklin  8.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Brldgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

B.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthor  Deerin  Call,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C  Dennlfl»  Union  Tmat  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rey.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Bckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Rey.  Bradley  Gllman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Rer.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

John  F.  Hanson,  887  Margoerito  Aye.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  180  Fnlton  St,  New  Tork. 

Rey.  William  G.  Habbard,  Zanesrille^  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inni,  866  Second  Aye.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lonis  P.  Loclmer,  612  Sonth  Brsarly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Bey.  Georgo  L.  Mason,  Holdemsw,  N.  H. 

Bdwln  D.  Mead,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Lada  Ames  Mead,  89  Newbnry  St,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norrls,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jadge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Dr.  Bmst  Ridiard,  Columbia  Untyersity,  New  Tork. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohia 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bncknell  Uniyerslty,  Lewisbarg,  Pa. 

Dr.  E3mannel  Stemheim,  GreenyiUe,  Miss. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Spragne,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  TmebhMd,  Colorado  Building,  Waaiilngtoii,D.C. 

James  L.  Tryon,  PIl  D.,  81  Beacon  St,  Boeton. 


discusses  the  dawn  of  morality  and  conscience  iii  the 
kinship  group  and  the  beginnings  of  intertribal  moral- 
ity. In  succeeding  chapters  he  takes  up  the  moral  life 
of  ancient  Egypt,  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  conscience, 
the  moral  ideals  of  China,  Japan,  and  India,  studying 
the  ethics  of  the  several  religions  of  the  eastern  nations. 
The  moral  evolution  in  Israel,  the  moral  consciousness 
of  Greece  and  Bome,  the  ethics  of  doctrinal  Christian- 
ity and  of  the  age  of  Christian  asceticism,  the  code  of 
morals  of  Islam,  are  considered  in  due  order. 

Lastly,  the  author  treats  of  the  moral  life  of  Europe 
during  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  ethics  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  Protestant  Beformation.  In  the  closing 
chapter,  ^The  Moral  Evolution  and  Democracy,*'  there 
is  a  forceful  presentation  of  the  growth  of  the  new  in- 
ternational conscience  and  the  movement  for  the  abo- 
lition of  war. 


CENTRAL- WEST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PBACB  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORT  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

CHARLES  B.  BBALS,  Director, 

80  North  La  Salle  Bireet,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

JAMBS  L.  TRYON,  Director, 

81  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

STATES  OF  NIW  YORK  AND  NSW  JBBSBT 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Director, 

Oolnmbia  University,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEFOBITORT  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

ROBERT  C.  ROOT,  Director, 

Wright  and  Calender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


ATLANTIC  STATES  DEPART 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORT  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

J.  J.  HALL,  Director, 

1201  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Buffalo  Peace  Sogdot,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jolm  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  Chicacm)  Peace  Societt,  30  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 
Charles  E3.  Beals,  Secretary. 

Cincinnati  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society, 

583  Considine  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.  B.  Meacham,  President 
G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Cleveland  Peace  SocisTr,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
T.  S.  McWiUiams,  D.  D.,  President 
D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 

The  CoNNECTictn^  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wilbur  Fisk  Gordy,  President 
Prof.  C.  M.  Qeer,  Secretary. 

The  Georgia  Peace  Society,  1201  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 
Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  Beovtary. 

German-American  Peace  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Domhoefer,  Secretary,  482  E.  180th  St 

The  Maine  Peace  Society,  95  Excliange  Street,  Portland. 
G^rge  L.  Crosman,. President 
George  E.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Eugene  Levering,  Presidttit 
Andrew  B.  Wood,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beaccm  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D.,  President 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 

The  Misaocxi  Peace  Society. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Presid^t 
Prof.  Manley  O.  Hodsoa,  Secretary, 

Colombia,  Mo. 

Section :  The  Oolumhia  Peace  Society,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Jesse,  President 
Manley  O.  Hudson,  Secretary. 

The  Nebraska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Hon.  Don  L.  Love,  President 
Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Deny  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Plllsbury,  President. 
Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  New  York  Pkaoe  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yoric 
Andrew  Carnegie,  President 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dcitton,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Short,  Bzecutive  Secretary. 

Section :  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers  Peace  Society, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
William  Gorham  Rice,  President 
Frederick  B.  Wadhams,  Secretary. 


The  New  York  Italian  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 
Giovani  Daniele,  Secretary,  20^  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Northern  California  Peace  Society,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 
Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section :  San  Jos6  Normal  School  Peace  Society, 

,  President 

«,  Secretary. 

Soin^HERN  California  Peace  Society, 

Wright  and  Calender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Edward  C.  Bellows,  President 
Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section :  The  Redlands  Peace  Society, 
William  C.  Allen,  President 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Covelle,  Secretary. 

North  Carolina  Peace  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  President 
John  D.  Berry,  Secretary. 

The  Oregon  Peace  Society,  Oregonlan  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 
William  H.  Galvani,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Raebum  White,  President 
Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Section :  The  Pittsburgh  Peace  Society, 

Hon.   Joseph   Buffington,   PreiMent 
Marvin  F.  Scalfe,  Secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  Providence,  R.  L 
Charles  Sisson,  President 
Robert  P.  Gifford,  Secretary. 

The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Governor  William  Spry,  President 
J.  M.  SJodahl,  Secretary. 

The  Vermont  Peace  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  President 
Benjamin  W.  Gates,  Secretary. 

State  of  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Fish,  4706  Fourteenth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Sec 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Woodrow,  President 
F.  L.  Siddons,  Secretary. 

The  Wisconsin  Peace  Society,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Chief  Justice  John  B.  Wintlow,  President 
Prof.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Secretary. 

The  Youngstown  Peace  Society,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Supt  N.  H.  Chaney,  President 
Dr.  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Secretary. 


AmciUABiES : 


The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Tmeblood,  President 
Orman  Emery,  Secretary. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  S.F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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PBE8IDENT : 

Senator  Theodobe  E.  BtTsroN,  Washington,  D.  O. 


BECBETABY  : 

Benjamin  P.  Tbueblood,  Colorado  Bldg.»  Washington,  D.O. 


TBEASUBEB  :  EXECUTIVE  DIBECTOB : 

Geo. W.White,  National  Metropolitan  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C.      Abthub  Deerin  Call,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AUDITOB  : 

Edwabd  White,  Expert  Accountant, 
New  Masonic  Temple,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WiLLDkM  H.  Tait,  New  Haven,  Conn.  William  Jennings  Bbyan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anisew  Cabnegie,  New  York  City. 


HONOBABT   VICE-PBESIDENT8  : 

Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  111. 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  32  S.  15th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Centre,  Me. 

Gilbert  Bowles,  30  Koun  Machl,  Mlta  Shiba,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Pres.  S.  P.  Brooks,  Baytor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Brown,  President  New  York  University,  New  York, 

Judge  Thomas  Burke,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 

Se£k>ra  Angela  O.  C.  de  Costa,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 

Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  Malcohn  Forbes,  Milton,  Mass. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  Ginn,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hiram  Hadley,  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico. 

Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  LL.  D.,  Angola,  Ind. 

Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  Citra,  Fla. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Hubbard,  ZanesviUe,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago,  111. 

Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Hon.  Sumner  I.  Kimball,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Pres.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  A,  Mowry,  LL.  D.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

L.  H.  Plllsbury,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 

Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Spray,  Salida,  Colo. 

Pres.  Edmund  Stanley,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  Me. 

Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

James  Wallace,  167  Lincoln  Ave.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  LL.  D.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  Athens,  Ga. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prea  Mary  E.  WooUey,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
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George  W.  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Browne,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  W.  Kirchwey,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  James  L.  Slayden,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  Raebum  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BEPBESENTATIVE  DIBECTOBS : 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  S.  Brookings,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
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War  firom  the  Christian  Point  of  View.- By  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.60  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Case  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.— By  Bex^amin  F.  True- 
blood.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  International 
Law,    16  pages.    5  cts.  each ;  $3.60  per.  hundred. 

History  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  Work.— 16 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Absurdities  of  Hilitarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.60  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Fntnre  Peace  of  Europe.- 

Bj  William  Penn.     First  published  in  1693.   24  pases, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts. ,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  and  its  Work.— By  Rev.  J.  L. 

Tryon.    8  pages.    8  cts.  each ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 

A  Periodic  Congress  of  the  Hations»  with  List  of  Congresses 

Held.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.    12  pages.    5  cts.  each. 
$2.50  per  nundred. 

The  Cost  of  War.— Giving  approximate  loss  in  men,  in  money, 
in  destruction  of  property,  and  in  indirect  economic  waste; 
By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  16  pages.  5  cts.  per  copy. 
$8.00  per  hundred. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.— By  Bex^amin  F.  Trueblood.  24  pages.  Price 
5  cts.  each ;  $8.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

« 

Pcrpetnal  Peaoe.— By  Immannel  Kant  Translated  by  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood.    58  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Patriotism.— By  Dr.  William  Everett  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration,  1900.    16  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Truce  to  the  Toilers.  By  Amanda  M.  Hicks.  Poem.  80 
cts.  per^hundred. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.— By  Professor  John 
BasMtt  Moore.    82  pages.    5  cts.  each;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

The  Higher  Soldierddp.— By  Charles  E.  Beals.  56  pages. 
Price  20  cts. 


Hissieas  and  Intenatioiial  Peaoe.— By  Rev.  Oharles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, D.  D.  Address  delivered  at  the  one  hundredth  an- 
nivermry  of  the  American  Board,  Boston,  October  12,  1910. 
16  pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.— By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government— 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.     24  pages  with  cover.    5  cts. 
each,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

How  the  Sunday  Schools  Kay  Aid  the  Peace  Movement— 
By  Bei\|amin  F.  Trueblood.  4  pages.  Price  50  cts.  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

A  Battle,  as  it  Appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.— By  Rev.  R.  B. 
Howard.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    20  cts.  per  hundred. 

The  Cherry  Festival  of  Haumburg.— Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism.— Letter  Leaflet  No.  6.  4  pages. 
Price  50  cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.— By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends'  Airici\ 
Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price  30  cts.  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

Hymns  for  Peace  Meetings.— 6  pages.  5  cts.  each;  85  cts.  per 
dozen. 


^By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 


Teaching  Patriotism  and 

Price  $2.50  per  hundred. 

Is  Japan  a  Menace  to  the  United  States  f— By  Rev.  J.  H. 
De  Forest,  thirty-three  years  a  missionary  in  Japan.  12 
pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

War  Pacts— Peace  Pacts.— 2  pages.  Valuable  for  distribution 
at  public  meetings.    50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress.— Held 

at  Boston  in  1904.  350  pages.  A  most  valuable  aocument  for 
all  peace  workers  and  students  of  the  cause.    Price  10  cts. 

The  Two  Hague  Conferences.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
16  pages.     5  cts.  each;  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Churches  and  the  Peace  Movement— By  Rev.  James  L. 
Tryon.    4  pages.    Price  50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Shall  any  Hational  Dispute  be  Beserved  firom  Arbitration  f 

— ^By  Hon.  J.  H.  Ralston.    8  pages.    $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Conditions  of  Peace  Between  the  East  and  the  West— 
By  H.  De  Forest,  D.  D.    16  pages.    $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Moral  Damage  of  War  to  the  School  Child.— By  Rev. 
Walter  Walsh.    8  pairss.    75  cts.  per  hundred. 

Arbitration,  but  Hot  Armaments.— By  Prof.  William  I.  Hull* 
Price  $1.25  per  hundred. 

Women  and  War.— By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  4  pages.  50  cts. 
per  hundred. 

Women  in  the  Peace  Movement— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
'  8  pages.    $1.25  per  hundred. 

Militarism  as  a  Cause  of  the  High  Costof  Living.— From  the 
Rei>ort  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Cost  of 
Living,  1910.    12  pages.    $1.50  per  hundred. 

A  World  Treaty  of  Arbitration.— By  James  L.  Tryon.  15 
pages.    Price  5  da.  per  copy. 

The  Hague'Peace  System  in  Operation.— By  James  L. Tryon. 
24^page8.  Price  15  cts. 

Post'Cardt— national  Dangers^  Hational  Defense.— Price,  40 

cts.|per,hundred. 
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American  Peace  Society. 

Prkea  Indudt  Pottage. 

Lay  Down  Youb  Asms.  By  the  Baron- 
ess von  Suttner.  Authorized  ESnglish 
translation  by  T.  Holmes.  New  edi- 
tion, 65  cts. 

Memoibs  of  Bebtha  Von  Sxtttneb. 
Authorized  translation.  2  volumes. 
Price,  $4.00  net 

SuMNm's  Addbesses  on  Wab.  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  The  War 
System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, and  The  Duel  Between  France 
and  Germany:  Three  in  one  volume. 
Price,  65  cts. 

The  Hagxtk  Peace  Gonrbencbb  or  1809 
and  1907.  By  James  Brown  Scott 
Two  large  vols.    Price,  $5.00  net 

Texts  of  the  Peace  Confebences  at 
THE  Hague,  1899  and  1907.  Bdited« 
wlt&  an  Introduction,  by  James  Brown 
Scott  Prefatory  Note  by  Elihu  Root 
447  pages.    Price,  $2.00. 

Channing's  DiscouBfiES  ON  Wab.  Dr. 
Ohannlng's  Addresses  on  War,  with 
extracts  from  discourses  and  letters. 
Price,  65  cts. 

Abbitbation  and  the  Haoite  Coubt. 
By  Hon.  John  W.  Foster.  A  concise 
manual  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
arbitration  movement    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Abbtteb  in  Council.  A  Compen- 
dium  of  Argument  and  Information 
on  the  Peace  Movement  567  pages. 
Price,  $2.25. 

The  Ethics  of  Fobce.  By  H.  B.  War- 
ner.   Price,  60  cts. 

The  Human  Habvest.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.    Cloth.    |1.00l 

Intebnational  Tbibunals  :  A  collection 
of  the  Schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. Adds  a  long  list  of  instances 
of  international  settlements  by  arbi- 
tral courts  and  commissions.  By  W. 
Bvans  Darby,  UL  D.  Cloth,  over  900 
pages.    Price,  $3.60. 

WoBLD  Obganization.  By  R.  L.  Bridg- 
man*    Price,  60  cts. 

The  Fbiendship  of  Nations.  By  Lucile 
Gulliver.  A  Story  of  the  Peace  Move- 
ment for  Young  People.  293  pages. 
Price,  75  cts.,  net 

Thb  New  Peace  Movsmeht.  By  Wil- 
liam I.  HuU.    Price,  $1.00. 


Intebnational  Abbitbation  and  Pbo- 
CEDUBE.  By  Robert  C.  Morris,  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  234  pages.  Price, 
$1.45,  postpaid.  Foreword  by  Presi- 
dent Taf  t 

The  Neweb  Ideai^s  of  Peace.  By  Jane 
Addams.    Price,  $1J25. 

The  Two  Hague  Confebences.  By 
William  I.  Hull,  Professor  of  History 
in  Swarthmore  College.  516  pages. 
Price,  $1.65.'  A  fine  account  of  the 
work  and  results  of  the  two  Confer- 
ences. 

The  Futube  of  Wab.  By  John  de 
Bloch.  Preface  by  W.  T.  Stead.  The 
sixth  volume  of  Mr.  Blodi's  great 
work  on  **The  Future  of  War,"  oon- 
.taining  all  bis  propositions,  sum- 
maries of  arguments,  and  conclusions. 
Price,  65  cts. 

The  Fedebation  of  the  Wobld.  By 
Benjamin  F.  Tmebleoi.  Thtid.  edi- 
tion. Two  new  chapters.  227  pages. 
Price,  75  cts. 

A  Lbague  of  Peace.  By  Andrew  Car- 
negie. The  Rectorial  Address  dsliv- 
ered  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  stadents 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  tbe 
17th  of  October,  1905.  47  pages. 
Price,  10  cts. 

Tolstot  and  His  Message.  By  Bmest 
Howard  Crosby.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cts. 

The  Mobal  Damage  of  Wab.  By  Rev. 
Walter  Walsh.  Revised  edition.  A 
powerful  arraignment  of  war  from 
the  moral  point  of  view.  Fresh,  vig- 
orous, courageous.    402  pages.    75  cts. 

Among  the  Wobld's  Peacb-makebs.  By 
Hayne  Davis.  An  account  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  and  its  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1.00.    Paper,  75  cts. 

Chbistian  Non-Rbsistance.  By  Adin 
Ballon.  278  pages,  cloth.  Price,  50  cts. 

The  Obigin  or  the  Red  Cbobs.  Henri 
Dunant  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mrs.  David  H.  Wright  90  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Patbiotism  and  Intebnationalism.  By 
Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A  Manual  for 
Teachers.  Containing  Material  for 
Programs  itor  May  18,  etc  Price,  20 
cts. 

Wab  Inoonbistent  with  the  Religion 
OF  Jesus  Chbist.  By  David  L. 
Dodge.  A  reprint  of  the  first  two 
pamphlets  published  in  this  country 
in  behalf  of  Peace.    Price,  66  cts. 

The  Ijmitation  of  Abmaments.  By 
Senator  d'Bstoumelles  de  Constant 
Paper  presented  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  at  London,  July, 
1906.    5  cts.  to  cover  postage. 

Mohonk  Addbesses.  Bdward  Everett 
Hale.  With  Introduction  by  Edwin 
D.  Mead.    150  pages.    Price,  50  cts. 

Gabbison  the  Non-Resistant.  By  Er- 
nest H.  Croeby.    Price,  50  cts. 

Repobts  of  the  National  Peace  Con- 
gbesbes  of  1907,  1909,  and  1911. 
Price,  75  cts.  each. 

Repobt  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Peace  Congbkss,  held  in  May»  1906. 
222  pages.    Price,  66  eta. 


Repobts  of  the  Mohonk  Abbitbation 
Confebences.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Gbeat  Illusion.  By  Norman  An- 
gelL.  An  enlargement  of  the  author's 
previous  remarkable  work,  ''Boiope's 
Optical  Illusion."   Prioe,  $1.50. 

The  Peace  Pboblbm.  By  Frederick 
LynclL  Introduction  hy  Andrew  Car^ 
negie.  Treats  of  tiie  Progress  of  the 
last  ten  years.  127  pages,  cloth. 
Price,  79  cts. 

Univebsal  Peace — ^Wab  is  Mesmebism. 
By  Arthur  B.  ttilweU.  179  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.    A  strong  hook. 

The  Wab  God.  By  Israel  Zangwill.  A 
Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  164  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Beyond  Wa&  A  Chapter  in  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  Man.  By  Tenum  L. 
Kellogg,  Professor  in  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. A  BBoet  instmctive  study  of  the 
bearings  of  evolution  upon  the  final 
dlsa]n;»earance  of  war.  172  pages. 
Price,  $l.oa 

Evolution  and  Emfibb.  By  John  Wil- 
liam Graham,  Bf.  A.  An  unuBually 
fresh  ani  convincing  answer  to  the 
contention  that  the  modem  doctrine 
of  evolution  sqpports  war.  2S2page& 
Price,  60  cts. 

A  Shobt  Histoby  of  Wab  and  Peace. 
By  G.  H.  Perris.  An  instructive  sum- 
mary of  the  steps  by  which  nations 
have  passed  from  a  state  of  constant 
war  to  a  state  of  comparative  peace. 
252  pages.    Price,  75  ct& 

The  Fibst  Book  of  Wobu>  Law.  By 
Raymond  L.  Brldgman.  A  compila- 
tion of  tte  International  Conventions 
to  which  the  principal  nations  are 
signatory,  with  a  survey  of  their  sig- 
nificance. 906  pages,  octava  Price, 
$1.65. 

The  Fishebies  Abbubahon  Aboument 
or  Hon.  Euhu  Root.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Appendix  by  Dr.  James 
Bcown  Scott    674  pages.    Price,  $3.50. 

The  Passing  of  Wab.  A  Stady  hi 
Things  that  Make  for  Peace.  By 
William  Leighton  Orane,  Tlear  of 
Cobham,  Surrey,  England.  268  pages, 
octavo.  Price,  $2.50.  The  author 
holds  that  since  the  survival  of  war 
rests  ultimately  on  opinion,  siege 
must  be  laid  against  the  whole  con- 
stitntion  of  man— mind,  heart,  con- 
science, imaginatioo,  will — ^in  order 
to  make  the  peace  movement  strong 
and  effective 

PsmE  or  Wa&  By  Gnst&f  Janson.  350 
pages.  Price,  $1.80.  A  powerful  story 
of  the  recoit  war  In  Tripolt 

The  Intebnational  BfiNa  By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Fibst  Hague  Confibence.  By 
Andrew  D.  White.  128  pages.  Prloe^ 
55  cts. 

In  the  VANGUABa  By  Katrine  Ttank. 
148  pages.  Price,  (1.26.  A  superb  3 
act  play;  founded  on  the  war  in 
TripoU. 


The  Peace  Movement  in 
JuUus  Moritaen.    419 
$3.00. 
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The  Administration's  Peace  Plan. 

The  features  of  the  Administration's  peace  plan, 
as  matured  to  date,  provide  that  all  questions  of  dis- 
pute between  fhis  and  anotlier  nation  not  capable  of 
being  settled  by  diplomacy  shall  be  referred  for 
investigation  and  report  to  an  International  Com- 
mission. For  the  purpose  of  drawing  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  powers,  Secretary  Bryan  has 
suggested  that  this  commission  might  consist  of  five 
persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  their  repre- 
sentative governments  from  within  themselves  re- 
spectively, two  by  the  representative  governments 
respeciively  from  other  governments,  and  a  fifth  to 
be  chosen  by  the  two  governments  collectively.     It 


is  proposed  that  the  treaties  between  the  contracting 
parties  shall  provide  that  no  war  shall  be  dechired  or 
hostilities  he  begun  until  after  such  investigation  ia 
made  and  the  commission's  report,  submitted.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  commission  shall  be  permanent, 
that  it  shall  conduct  its  investigation  as  a  matter  of 
course  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  that  the  report 
shall  be  submitted  within  one  year  from  the  submis- 
sion of  the  dispute.  It  is  not  proposed  to  interfere 
with  any  ndtion's  right  to  act  independently  on  the 
subject-matter  in  dispute  after  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted. 

It  is  now  planned  that  there  shall  he  a  separate 
commission  under  each  treaty,  and  that  these  treaties 
shall  not  take  the  place  of  arbitration  treaties,  but 
supplement  them.  A  note  elaborating  more  in  de- 
tail the  nature  of  these  treaties  is  expected  soon. 
While  some  months  may  be  necessaiy  before  a  treaty 
satisfactory  to  all  the  nations  may  ha  agreed  upon, 
the  Administration's  habit  of  conferring  frequently 
with  the  Seriate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  wiU 
reduce  the  delay  to  a  minimum. 

The  United  States,  under  the  terms  of  the  Admin- 
istration's latest  proposal,  would  be  glad  to  consider 
the  question  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  as  to 
military  and  naval  preparations  during  the  period  of 
investigation.  If,  during  this  period,  however, 
danger  to  one  of  the  contracting  parties  from  a 
third  party  compels  a  change  in  military  equipment 
such  a  change  may  be  allowed  through  confidential 
communications  specially  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 
It  is  suggested  that  by  some  such  measure  the  con- 
tracting parties  could  be  protected  from  each  other 
in  ordinary  cases,  yet  freedom  of  action  be  provided 
for  in  emergencies.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
vious proposals  covering  details,  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Administration  to  impose  at  this  time 
any  fixed  conditions.  The  principle  of  investigation 
is  the  great  thing.  This  once  accepted,  tbe  details 
are  matters  for  conference  and  consideration. 

The  nations,  in  the  order  of  their  acceptance  of 
the  principles  involved,  are:  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Brazil,  Sweden,  Korway,  Russia,  Peru, 
.Austria,  Netherlands,  Bolivia,  Germany,  Ai^ntina, 
China,  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium  and  Denmark. 

The  plan  does  not  meet  the  whole  situation.  It 
does  not  go  as  far  as  msiny  would  like,  but  it  has  some 
distinct  advantages  over  any  now  before  us.  It  is 
concrete  and.  we  believe,  attainable.  A  permanent 
organization  like  imto  this  would  grow  in  eflfective- 
nosa  with  increasing  exnerience  because,  once  begun,  the- 
working  of  the  details  would  become  increasingly 
easier.     The    deliberations    of    the    commissioners 
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would  promote  education  for  the  governments  and 
Uie  governed  in  terms  of  right  international  be- 
havior. The  various  overlapping  commissions  might 
easily  be  expected  to  assume  something  of  the  stand- 
ing of  a  permanent  court,  with  the  difference,  of 
course,  that  it  would  not  decide  cases,  but  report 
facts.  Out  of  its  practice  and  investigations  inter- 
national law  would  develop  with  a  renewed  vigor. 
But  perhaps  still  more  important,  the  very  act  of  in- 
vestigation itself  would  promote  that  important  atti- 
tude of  mind  known  as  suspended  judgment,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  justice  between  men  or  na- 
tions. 


Secretary  Tnieblood's  Illness. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  for 
twenty-one  years  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety and  editor  of  this  magazine,  will  regret  to  learn 
that  on  the  7th  of  June  he  was  stricken  with  an  attack 
of  aphasia  at  his  home  in  Falkstone  Courts,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  long  years  of  miinterrupted  labor  and  de- 
votion to  the  rapidly  accmnulating  details  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  were  evidently  too  great 
a  strain  even  for  his  unusually  vigorous  constitution. 
In  the  weeks  that  have  elapsed  he  has  improved  steadily, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  an  extended  vacation  may  bring 
back  to  him  much  of  his  former  health  and  strength. 

The  following  resolution,  presented  by  Hon.  Jackson 
H.  Balston  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  Friday,  June  27,  was 
unanimously  voted : 

''Appreciating  the  fact  that  his  many  years  of  arduous 
mental  and  physical  labor  in  the  cause  of  peace  have 
brought  to  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  injury  to  his  health,  and  de- 
siring to  acknowledge,  even  in  an  inadequate  way,  the 
indebtedness  of  the  peace  movement  as  represented  by 
this  society  to  him, 

^^Resolved,  That  a  leave  of  absence  of  six  months,  with 
full  pay,  be  granted  to  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  and 
that  he  is  urged  to  accept  this  with  the  assurance  of  the 
heartfelt  hope,  on  our  part,  that  he  may  be  speedily  re- 
stored to  his  accustomed  vigor,  and  may  at  the  end  of 
this  time  be  able  to  assume  his  accustomed  place  of 
leadership  among  us.'' 

It  was  voted  also  that  the  committee  authorize  and 
request  Mr.  Call,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Trueblood,  to 
assume  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary. 


■^  •  ♦i 


Gettysburg:  Fifty  Years  After. 

The  Gettysburg  anniversary  reunion  and  commemo- 
ration has  made  a  profound  impression.  We  have  per- 
sonally visited  that  interesting  field.  It  was  an  impres- 
sive experience,  repeopling  that  fourteen  miles  of  battle, 
army  against  army,  corps  against  corps,  battalion  against 
battalion,  man  against  man.    It  required  little  imagina- 


tion to  fill  in  the  main  details  of  that  mighty  carnage. 
Seminary  Bidge  to  the  west,  the  death  of  General  Rey- 
nolds, the  railroad  guUy  filled  with  dead,  the  wooded 
soil  covered  with  wounded  and  dying,  the  retreat  through 
the  village  at  twilight,  the  formation  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
and  the  morning  and  the  evening  were  the  first  day.  The 
fierce  Confederate  onslaught  at  Gulp's  Hill  on  the  one 
hand  and  at  Roimd  Top  on  the  other;  the  terrible 
slaughter  in  the  peach  orchard,  and  another  day  passed. 
An  early  artillery  duel,  Pickett's  Brigade  marching 
across  death's  plain  to  defeat  and  rout  at  the  Bloody 
Angle,  one  of  the  world's  great  battles  is  over,  and  a 
wild  third  of  July  is  ended.  There  is  a  fourth,  a  sad  and 
silent  fourth,  and  in  the  night  of  it  Lee's  great  anny^ 
what  is  left,  retreats  toward  the  south  through  the  dark 
and  the  rain. 

Those  were  awesome  days.  Men  there  poured  forth 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  as  they  imderstood 
devotion.  We  would  belittle  neither  their  valor  nor  their 
heroism.  Bravery  there  was  on  both  sides,  €k>d  knows^ 
a  plenty. 

It  has  seemed  a  bit  strange  to  us,  however,  that  in  all 
the  press  reports  we  have  failed  to  note  any  emphasis 
upon  the  unutterable  sadness  of  that  useless  slaughter 
of  brave  young  men.  We  find  no  attempt  to  picture  what 
this  nation  might  have  been  had  that  flower  of  American 
manhood  been  spared.  We  have  heard  no  note  of  regret 
that  the  battle  was  thought  to  be  necessary.  We  find  no 
tendency  to  question  the  "glory"  of  that  scene.  No  voice 
recalls  the  smell  of  decaying  flesh,  the  death  shriek  of 
the  horses,  the  picture  of  carrion  birds  picking  out  the 
eyes  of  many  a  mother's  dead.  No  one  has  thought  to 
doubt  the  ethics  of  Armistead's  shout  on  that  fateful 
day,  with  hat  on  sword  and  about  to  die,  ^'Give  them  the 
cold  steel,  boys !"  We  find  little  reference  to  the  women 
of  that  day,  the  brave  souls  who  fought  out  the  war  at 
the  broken  hearth,  the  supporters  of  families,  the  makers 
of  supplies,  the  angels  of  mercy.  Many  a  chaplain 
buried  more  women  dead  of  broken  hearts  than  soldiers 
on  the  field  of  battle.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Boer  war,  four  times  as  many  women  and 
children  as  men  died  North  and  South  because  of  Get- 
tysburg. And  who  can  do  justice  to  those  women  of  the 
border  States  ?  Why  does  no  one  dare  to  say  that  that 
battle,  like  all  battles,  was  but  a  hideous  survival  of 
savagery?  Why  are  we  so  afraid  of  being  called  cow- 
ardly and  sentimental  ?  Why  do  clergymen,  teachers  of 
Christ,  accept  the  unthinking  judgment  of  the  populace 
and  forget  their  beatitudes?  Why  does  the  press  find 
more  "news  value"  in  those  deeds  of  killing  than  in  any 
modem  self-effacing  bravery?  No  one,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  arisen  to  speak  of  the  futile  folly  of  behaving- 
abominably  ourselves  that  others  may  be  pimished  for 
behaving  abominably.    We  seem  to  forget  that  military 
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heroism  is  not  always  moral  heroism^  however  much  it 
may  be  bolstered  by  music^  buttons,  and  braid.  The 
stage  directions  to  one  of  the  scenes  in  "The  Vanguard" 
read  suggestively:  "A  room  that  was  once  exquisitely 
dainty  is  now  muddy,  dirty,  and  enveloped  in  tobacco 
smoke.  Delicate  feminine  articles  lie  soiled  or  broken 
on  the  floor.  A  soldier  is  lounging  in  a  plush  chair,  his 
feet  on  a  low,  carved  table,  from  which  have  fallen  sev- 
eral pieces  of  bric-a-brac.  He  has  in  his  hands  a  dainty 
little  fan,  with  one  end  of  which  he  is  stuffing  tobacco 
into  his  pipe.  Four  other  soldiers  are  playing  cards  at 
the  table.'' 

An  angel  brought  to  earth  today  over  either  Mexico 
or  the  Balkans,  or-  over  our  forts  or  iron-cladded  seas, 
might  well  believe  with  Franklin's  angel  that  by  some 
mistake  he  had  been  brought  not  to  earth  but  to  helL 
We  cannot  help  wondering  why  on  anniversaries  such  as 
that  at  Gfettysburg  there  seems  so  little  dread  of  the 
ignominy  of  battle,  so  little  searching  on  the  part  of  a 
Christian  civilization  for  its  Christ. 

Three  hopeful  features  of  the  celebration  stand  out: 
The  President's  address,  a  part  of  which  appears  else- 
where in  these  pages;  five  minutes  of  silence  as  the  great 
throng  stood  at  attention  with  the  flag  at  half  mast  in 
memory  of  those  gone ;  and,  finally,  the  last  interchange 
of  messages  between  the  North  and  the  South,  on  July  6, 
when  a  Boston  sergeant  wig-wagged  from  little  Sound 
Top  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good-will  to  Men,"  to  which  It 
Virginia  lieutenant  returned  "Glory  to  (Jod  in  the 
Highest" 


♦  •  ♦i 


Mr.  Roosevelt  Again. 

Of  late  years  the  Advocate  of  Peace  has  found  it 
necessary  frequently  to  disagree  with  ex-President 
Boosevelt.  There  is  one  passage  of  his  Bunker  Hill  an- 
niversary address  to  which  we  would  call  particular  at- 
tention. The  words  as  quoted  are:  'Tou  know  the 
proverb  that  I  used  to  quote :  'Speak  softly,  but  carry  a 
big  stick ;  you  will  go  far.'  But  the  worst  of  all  possible 
combinations  is  to  speak  roughly  and  to  drop  the  big 
stick.  A  policy  of  peace  with  insult  is  a  mighty  poor 
policy."  But  why,  Mr.  Boosevelt,  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration is  it  necessary,  at  least  for  civilized  countries,  to 
pursue  "a  policy  of  peace  with  insult"?  Furthermore, 
why  repeat  constantly  with  such  vehemence  the  doctrine 
of  slaps  and  bangs  ? 

It  is  apparent  that  all  "progressives"  are  not  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  military  cast  of  mind.  The  Hon.  Joseph 
Walker,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  example,  took  occasion 
to  say  at  the  recent  foregathering  in  Newport,  and  in 
Mr.  Eoosevelf  s  presence,  these  wholesome  words : 

*T  am  convinced  that  I  owe  it  to  my  country,  to  the 
Progressive  party,  and  to  myself  to  make  my  position 
clear  on  the  subject  of  this  morning's  discussion,  and  to 


warn  the  Progressive  party  against  the  danger  of  mili- 
tarism which  today  is  raising  its  horrid  head  so  high 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  for  one  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  and  by  peaceful  means  alone.  I  am  in 
favor  of  general  arbitration  treaties,  under  which  all 
justiciable  disputes,  even  those  involving  national  honor 
and  vital  interests,  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  I 
am  in  favor  of  submitting  to  arbitration  the  question 
whether  a  particular  dispute  is  justiciable  or  not.  I 
stand  unflinchingly  for  the  reign  of  law  among  nations, 
^^he  time  has  come  to  establish  treaties  limiting  and 
lessening  military  armaments.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  show  her  moral  courage  by  firmly 
refusing  to  be  drawn  into  the  wasteful  and  wicked 
rivalry  among  nations  in  building  up  their  military 
strength.  The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
take  her  stand  on  the  principle  enunciated  by  Lincoln, 
that  right  makes  might.  I  for  one  am  ready  to  act 
upon  the  belief  that  no  nation  will  attack  the  United 
States  or  infringe  her  rights  so  long  as  she  herself  pur- 
sues a  course  based  on  right  and  justice." 


Death  of  Alfred  H.  Love. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  President  of  the  Universal  Peace 
Union  since  its  formation,  in  1866,  died  at  his  home, 
1820  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  June  29.  Mr.  Love  had 
been  a  woolen  commission  merchant  in  Philadelphia 
since  1863,  being  the  senior  member  of  A.  H.  Love  ft 
Co.  He  had  been  editor  of  the  Bond  of  Peace,  The 
Voice  of  Peace,  The  Peacemaker  and  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion since  1866.  He  was  official  visitor  of  prisons  in 
•Pennsylvania  for  forty-three  years.  Mr.  Love*s  devoted 
interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  international  peace 
has  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  many  of  the  peace 
conferences.  His  acquaintance  was  wide  and  his  inter- 
est in  all  humanitarian  movements  keen. 

A  more  extended  account  of  his  work  for  the  cause 
of  international  peace  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Advocate  op  Peace. 


The  Japanese  Farmer  of  California. 

In  the  anti-alien  agitation  of  California  the  eyes  of 
the  country  at  large  have  been  drawn  to  the  Japanese 
inhabitants  of  that  State  with  much  interest.  It  is 
around  the  Japanese  farmer  that  the  storm  centers; 
therefore  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  manner  of 
man  he  is. 

As  a  laborer  in  Japan  his  lot  has  not  been  encour- 
aging. The  per  capita  wages  of  Japanese  laborers  in 
Japan  are,  of  course,  amazingly  low.  The  latest  1910 
statistics  of  Japan,  as  furnished  by  their  Department  of 
Finance,  indicates  a  daily  wage  (American  money)  of 
40  cents  for  carpenters,  31%  cents  for  shoemakers,  34 
cents  for  blacksmiths,  25^  cents  for  compositors,  19^ 
cents  for  male  farm  laborers,  22  cents  for  male  weavers, 
and  12  cents  for  female.  In  the  cotton  factories  of  the 
better  sort,  the  wages  run  from  5  cents  a  day  for  the 
youngest  children  to  25  cents  a  day  for  good  women 
workers. 
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According  to  the  cenras  of  1910,  there  were  at  that 
time  in  the  State  of  California  55,100  Japanese,  as 
compared  with  71,722,  the  total  Japanese  population  in 
the  United  States.  Of  these  California  Japanese  21  per 
cent  were  students,  while  nearly  50  per  cent  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  Among  the  agriculturists  were 
some  farm  hands,  a  few  owners,  but  mostly  tenants  leas- 
ing farms  for  a  term  of  years,  and  assuming  all  respon- 
sibility for  labor  on  the  lands  they  operate. 

As  compared  with  other  immigrants,  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration  states  that  the  Japanese 
rank  third  in  the  amount  of  money  per  capita  brought 
in  by  each  immigrant.  Only  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
mans rank  above  them  in  this  respect.  Educationally 
the  Japanese  are  also  unusual.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
can  read  and  write  in  their  own  tongue  when  they  come 
to  this  country ;  some  are  well  educated  in  English,  and 
it  is  said  that  more  progress  can  be  made  by  them  in  our 
English  branches  in  a  given  time  than  by  any  other  race. 
By  nature  they  are  studious  and  eager  to  learn  anything 
pertaining  to  western  civilization.  They  are  also  a 
quiet,  law-abiding  people,  respecting  authority,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  said  of  all  who  come  to  our  shores. 

Their  great  value  to  the  industrial  life  of  California 
rests  in  the  fact  that  they  acquire  land  which  would 
often  be  otherwise  untilled,  and  by  their  persistent 
thrift  and  industry  turn  such  lands  into  fruitful  farms. 
Miss  Alice  Brown,  of  Florin,  Cal.,  says :  "Our  vineyards 
are  better  cared  for,  our  fruit  of  better  quality,  the  yield 
better,  the  pack  better  than  if  we  had  to  hire  day  labor 
to  have  it  done.  Why  are  the  Japanese  thus  assailed 
and  made  the  bogie  of  a  great  danger^  There  are  no 
Japanese  coming  here.  The  'gentlemen's  agreement^ 
is  strictly  kept  by  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  occupying 
but  a  pinch  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
untilled  land  in  this  State.  State  statistics  for  1912 
show  that  the  entire  acreage  owned  by  them  was  only 
12,726  acres,  and  that  in  three  years  their  holdings  had 
increased  only  1,935  acres.  The  State  needs  thousands 
of  farmers  with  just  such  energy  and  pluck.'* 

The  Japanese  are  especially  adapted  to  the  arduous 
labor  of  berry  culture  and  the  raising  of  some  other 
fruits  which  whites  seem  unable  to  produce  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  profitable. 

The  scale  of  living  of  the  Japanese — ^like  that  of 
many  other  foreigners  easily  assimilated  by  our  coun- 
try— ^is  at  first  rude  and  simple,  though  as  a  rule  homes 
are  neat  and  clean.  As  soon  as  farms  begin  to  prosper, 
however,  the  farmer  turns  his  limited  profits  into  more 
equipment  and  better  home  accommodations.  Thus  he 
turns  his  money  back  into  the  circulation  of  this  coun- 
try and  provides  for  his  American-bom  children  all  the 
advantages  at  command.  The  only  argument  seriously 
raised  against  the  Japanese  is  that  he  is  thrifty  and  suc- 
cessful. There  is  a  certain  pathetic  humor  in  the  Cali- 
fornia complaint  that  the  Japanese  are  willing  to  work 
and  that  they  have  a  substantial  control  of  the  potato 
market,  the  berry  market,  the  cut-flower  market,  and 
generally  of  garden  trucking.  One  is  led  to  ask.  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  California  farmers  outside  the 
Japanese? 

The  Japanese  male  is  a  home-loving  man,  with  a  wife 
as  thrifty  and  industrious  as  himself  and  children  to 
whom  both  are  unselfishly  devoted.  The  Japanese  are 
cleanly  and  moral  in  their  lives,  though  without  our 


western  prudery  and  false  modesty.  Their  attitude  to- 
ward sex  matters  is  much  like  that  which  educators  are 
beginning  to  urge  for  our  own  children.  In  the  four- 
teen years  the  Japanese  have  been  in  California  not  one 
white  woman  has  been  molested  by  them.  There  are 
few  Japanese  criminals  of  any  sort  in  this  country  and 
very  few  paupers. 

Wherever  fifty  or  more  Japanese  are  gathered  in  any 
community  a  local  association  is  formed  in  which  each 
individual  is  registered.  These  local  societies  are  united 
into  state  and  national  associations.  When  a  man  goes 
from  one  community  to  another  he  carries  a  certificate 
of  character  and  occupation,  which  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  new  association.  The  larger  aim  of  the 
association  is  to  roaintein  a  moral  oversight  of  its  peo- 
ple. Any  immorality  or  crime  is  punished  by  expul- 
sion, and  by  reporting  to  the  Immigration  Conmiission, 
which,  in  turn,  means  deportation.  No  slavery  of 
woman  is  possible.  The  association  cares  for  ite  people 
in  sickness  or  need;  it  assists  educational  interests, 
gives  information  to  its  members  on  business  matters, 
and  on  American  customs,  and  finally  aims  to  promote 
good-will  between  the  races.  Thus  the  Japanese  are 
virtually  self -governed  and  of  slight  expense  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Those  who  live  among  them  say  that  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  thev  are  industrious,  thrifty,  law-abiding, 
honest,  and  teachable,  the  Japanese  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia are  grateful  and  kindly ;  they  have  great  capacity 
for  patriotism,  and  are  no  more  "non-assimilative**  than 
some  other  races — ^notably  the  Jews,  Irish,  or  Italians. 

It  seems  altogether  likely  that,  given  a  chance  of  citi- 
zenship, the  Japanese  might  easily  become  one  of  the 
very  best  elements  in  our  motley  population. 


Carneg^le  Endowment  for  International 

Peace. 

The  Year  Book  for  1912  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  contains  165  pages  of  interest 
to  every  worker  for  peace.  Beginning  with  Mr.  Car- 
negie^s  interesting  letter  of  gift,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1910,  it  ends  with  certain  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  last  of  which  is  a  tribute  to 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  under  date  of  December  2, 1912.  The 
book  contains  the  proposed  charter,  the  by-laws,  the  re- 
port of  the  executive  committee  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  report  of  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  extensive  reports  from  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  association,  namely,  the  Division  of  Intercourse  and 
Education,  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History,  and 
the  Division  of  International  Law. 

One  gets  something  of  an  idea  of  the  efforts  of  the 
endowment  from  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  done  in  the 
secretary's  office,  N"o.  2  Jackson  place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Besides  preparing  the  minutes  of  the  meeldng  of  the 
executive  conmiittee  and  of  the  board,  this  office  compiles 
and  prints  the  monthly  financial  stetements  for  the  ex- 
ecutive conmiittee  and  the  board;  it  keeps  the  accounts 
of  the  association  in  all  its  branches;  it  supervises  the 
translation  and  printing  of  immense  amounts  of  peace 
literature;  it  assembles,  edits,  and  supervises  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Year  Book,  and  the  Confidential  Infor- 
mation Series  not  for  general  use,  but  for  the  trustees 
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of  the  endowment;  it  serves  as  the  repository  for  the 
official  archives,  all  of  which  are  carefully  indexed  and 
preserved;  it  purchases  the  supplies  for  the  three  divis- 
ions; it  Tnaintains  a  general  library  as  well  as  a  biblio- 
graphical and  biographical  catalogue,  and  it  co-ordinates 
the  work  of  the  three  divisions. 

The  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  has  lo- 
cated a  secretariat  at  Paris,  which  acts  as  an  agency  for 
Europe.  In  connection  with  the  secretariat,  it  maintaiuB 
also  an  advisory  council,  with  an  executive  committee  to 
assist  the  division  in  planning  and  executing  the  work 
in  Europe.  It  maintains  also  special  correspondents  at 
Vienna,  London,  Tokyo,  and  Berlin. 

The  work  of  the  American  Association  for  Interna^ 
tional  Conciliation,  together  with  its  affiliated  bnmches 
abroad,  receiyes  high  praise  from  the  acting  director  of 
this  division.  The  "Verband  fiir  Internationale  Ver- 
standigung'^  in  Germany,  and  the  proposed  branches  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Argentine,  are  also  con- 
sidered highly  hopefuL  The  report  contains  some  un- 
favorable comments  on  the  Bureau  International  Per- 
manent de  la  Paix  at  Berne,  but  points  out  that  the 
central  office  of  International  Associations  at  Brussels 
is  doing  effective  work  in  connection  with  an  interna- 
tional bibliography,  the  publication  of  La  Vie  Inter- 
nationale, a  classification  of  international  congiesses, 
and  the  building  of  an  international  museimi  at  Brus- 
sels. Attention  is  also  called  to  the  educational  exchange 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  making  possible 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe  to  the  United  States  in 
the  winter  of  1912,  the  visit  of  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
to  Japan,  and  Dr.  Eliof  s  profitable  trip  to  Asia.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  called  also  to  the  Garton  Foundation 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Polity,  organized  in 
Great  Britain  in  1912  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
lecturers  and  study  centers. 

Generous  credit  is  given  by  the  acting  director  of  this 
division  to  the  reorganization  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  '^ends  which  the 
endowment  has  been  established  to  serve  can  be  carried 
on  most  effectively  and  economically  not  through  peace 
organizations  alone,  but  through  organizations  having  a 
broader  scope  and  making  a  wider  appeal.^'  The  reason 
given  for  this  position  is  that  "those  persons  who  become 
members  of  a  society  whose  name  indicates  that  it  is 
devoted  to  peace  are  already  converted.'*  The  strange 
feature  of  this  is  that  it  seems  to  ignore  the  work  the 
peace  societies  are  doing  to  convert  people  not  already 
converted. 

The  Division  of  Economics  and  History,  aiming  to 
promote  a  thorough  and  scientific  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  war  and  of  practical  methods  to  prevent  and 
avoid  it,  is  following  in  the  main  the  program  outlined 
at  the  conference  of  publicists  and  economists  at  Berne 
in  August,  1911.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  studies, 
each  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  world's  leading 
specialists,  have  been  practically  contracted  for,  and  the 
organization  of  the  work  broadly  internationalized. 

The  Division  of  International  Law  is  most  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Institute  of  International  I^iw,  and  a 
consultative  committee  has  already  been  organized.  The 
aim  is  to  "aid  in  the  development  of  international  law, 
and  a  general  agreement  of  the  rules  thereof,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  same  among  nations.**^  To  this  end 
steps  have  already  been  taken  to  compile  a  publica- 
tion of  international  treaties  to  date.    The  large  task  of 


collecting  and  publishing  all  known  cases  of  interna- 
tional arbitrations  and  mediations  analogous  to  arbitra- 
tions, together  with  the  proceedings  of  domestic  com- 
missions dealing  with  international  claims,  is  being 
pushed  vigorously.  Interest  is  expressed  in  the  proposal 
for  an  academy  of  international  law  at  The  Hague,  to 
be  conducted  during  each  summer.  Other  plans  pretty 
generally  agreed  upon  include  the  collection  and  publi- 
cation of  the  judicial  decisions  of  national  courts  invol- 
ving the  principles  of  international  law,  and  the  ex- 
change of  professors  and  students  of  international  law. 

One  also  finds  in  this  interesting  volume  a  financial 
statement  showing  the  revenue,  appropriations,  allot- 
ments, and  expenditures;  a  list  of  the  periodicals  aided 
by  the  endowment;  a  partial  list  of  the  collaborators  of 
the  committee  of  research  under  the  division  of  eco- 
nomics and  history;  an  account  of  the  encouraging 
attitude  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  toward 
the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice;  a  report  on  the  teaching 
of  international  law  in  American  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  list  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  have 
been  and  will  be  obtained  the  texts  of  the  general  arbi- 
tration treaties  later  to  be  issued.  While  there  is  an 
analytical  table  of  contents,  the  book  should  have  been 
indexed. 

The  wiorkers  for  international  peace,  especially  in 
America,  will  be  interested  to  study  this  year  book  of 
an  endowment  with  an  income  of  over  a  half  million 
dollars.  The  question  has  frequently  been  asked.  What 
is  it  doing  with  all  this  money  ?  A  study  of  this  year 
book  is  a  sufficient  and  inspiring  answer.  One  is  led 
to  ask.  What  would  Noah  Worcester,  William  Ladd,  and 
the  rest  in  that  noble  line  have  felt  could  they  have  seen 
the  possibilities  confronting  today  the  united  peace 
forces  of  the  world? 


Deleg^ates  to  the  Twentieth  Interna- 
tional Peace  Congress. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Executive  Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  ^'Arabic*' 
July  29  for  Liverpool.  He  plans  to  visit  London, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp  on  his  way  to  The  Hague. 
He  will  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Twentieth  Intema- 
tionjd  Peace  Congress,  which  begins  August  20.  There 
will  probably  be  about  forty  otiher  delegates  from  the 
American  Peace  Society,  besides  a  number  from  other 
organizations  in  this  country. 


Editorial  Notes. 


International  International  friendship  between  stu- 

Cong re85  of  dente  of  all  nations,  and  problems  com- 
Students.  mon  to  the  students  of  all  nations,  these 

are  the  two  basic  purposes  behind  the  International  Stu- 
dent Movement.  The  Eighth  International  Congress 
of  Studente,  including  the  International  Federation  of 
Studente  and  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  is  to  meet  this 
year  at  Cornell  University.  The  delegates  will  be  enter- 
toined  first  at  Boston,  then  at  New  York  and  Albany. 
After  this  they  go  to  Ithaca,  where  the  Congress  proper 
is  to  be  held  from  August  29  to  September  3.   They  will 
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August  and  September, 


be  in  BufEalo  September  4-7,  Philadelphia  8-10,  Wash- 
ington 11-14,  and  in  New  York  15-20.  All  of  these 
places  are  making  elaborate  preparation  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  one  hundred  or  more  who  are  expected 
to  complete  the  entire  tour.  Mr.  Carlos  L.  Locsin  is 
chairman  of  the  general  Committee  on  Organization, 
the  other  members  of  which  are:  Prof.  F.  A.  Barnes, 
Prof.  George  Young,  Prof.  W.  W.  Bowlee,  Dr.  George 
W.  Nasmyth,  Louis  P.  Lochner,  B.  C.  Candee,  Bey. 
C.  W.  Heizer,  Frederick  Bobinson,  A.  P.  Evans,  M.  A. 
Gonzalez,  J.  C.  Faure,  and  G.  de  Grassi.  The  other 
committees  are  as  follows:  Arrangements,  M.  A.  Gon- 
zalez; Publicity,  B.  C.  Candee;  Information,  A.  P. 
Evans;  Finance,  Prof.  W.  W.  Bowlee.  Corda  Fratres 
International  Central  Committee:  Dr.  George  W.  Nas- 
myth, President;  Louis  Paul  Lochner,  Secretary.  Cor- 
nell Cosmopolitan  Club:  M.  A.  Gonzalez,  President; 
Sub  Hu,  Secretary.  Special  Committees:  Boston,  Ed- 
win D.  Mead,  chairman,  40  Mt.  Yemen  St. ;  New  York, 
Harry  E.  Edmonds,  chairman,  554  West  114th  St.; 
Washington,  Arthur  D.  Call,  chairman,  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C;  Philadelphia,  Gteorge  E.  Nitz- 
sche,  chairman  University  Committee,  office  of  the  Be- 
corder.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pa.,  and  Joseph  B. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  chairman  Citizens'  Committee,  Conmion- 
wealth  Building;  Buffalo,  John  B.  Olmsted,  Buffalo 
Pitte  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


tration  movement  from  which  the  world  might  not  re- 
cover in  a  generation.*' 


Conscription 
Danferous. 


Springfield  ^^^  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  our 

Republican  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan 

Favors  Treaties,  meets  with  little  sympathy  from  the 
press.    The  Springfield  Republican  has  this  to  say : 

^'Whether  one  be  surprised  or  not  at  the  opposition  in 
the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaties 
now  before  that  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Senate  is  again  making  an  exhibition  of  itself.  *  *  * 
The  opposition  which  now  endangers  the  treaties  pend- 
ing in  tiie  Senate  is  most  unblushing  in  its  statement  of 
reasons.  The  British  convention  might  require  our  Gov- 
ernment to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question  whether 
the  Panama  Canal  tolls  discrimination  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ican coastwise  shipping  was  in  violation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  and  of  all  things  the  supporters  of 
the  discrimination  fear  most,  apparently,  any  such  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  with  Great 
Britain.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  shakes  with  spasms 
of  indignation  as  he  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
such  an  outrage  upon  American  ^rights.'  It  is,  forsooth, 
a  situation  to  arouse  our  pride  in  the  greatness  of  the 
Eepublic,  when  the  possibility  that  we  may  have  to  arbi- 
trate the  question  or  what  an  old  treaty  means  stirs  up 
such  intense  hostility  to  a  convention  of  this  character. 

'The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  the  atti- 
tude which  the  opponents  of  these  treaties  have  shown 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  their  success  would  mean 
national  disgrace.  Eejection  would  involve,  in  effect,  at 
an  early  day  the  wrecking  of  practically  all  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  in  existence  and  a  setback  to  the  entire  arbi- 


Major  General  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army,  speaking  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  June  17, 
took  for  his  subject  ''Our  Military  Policy  to  Preserve 
Peace.''  Among  other  things  General  Wood  said :  '1  do 
not  wish  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  criticism  against  the 
peace  policies  which  are  being  instituted  by  your 
founder,  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
that  as  much  as  we  want  to  avoid  war  we  can't  do  it. 
We  know  that  it  is  arrant  nonsense  to  say  that  the  day 
of  war  is  over.  Wars  are  not  made  by  individuals,  but 
by  the  pressure  of  public  events."  General  Wood  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  from  these  premises  that  every  young 
American  man  should  have  one  year  of  military  train- 
ing. By  such  arguments  of  mere  assertion  this  head  of 
our  American  army  brings  us  one  step  nearer  to  the  in- 
tolerable and  indefensible  conscription  condition  bur- 
dening and  breaking  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 


American  Inter-  ^^^  American  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary parliamentary  Union  held  its  annual 
Resolution.  meeting  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  25.  The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  have  invited  all  the  governments  signa- 
tory to  the  Hague  Conventions  to  enter  into  treaty  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
which  the  high  contracting  parties  will  pledge  them- 
selves that,  in  case  of  any  difference  or  controversy  be- 
tween them,  they  will  not  resort  to  hostilities  imtil  an 
impartial  investigation  has  been  had;  and 

Whereas  this  plan  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
national peace,  inasmuch  as  its  adoption  woidd  greatly 
enhance  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
controversies  between  this  and  other  nations,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Group  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  heartily  approves  and  indorses  .this 
American  proposition,  and  hereby  instructs  its  delegates 
to  the  next  Interparliamentary  Conference,  to  be  held  at 
The  Hague  on  September  3,  4,  and  6  of  this  year,  to 
move  the  passage  of  a  resolution  approving  this  plan,  and 
calling  upon  all  nations  represented  at  said  conference 
to  enter  into  mutual  agreements  of  a  similar  character. 

Fifth  ^^^  fl^^  attempt  to  bring  the  South 

Pan-American  American  nations  together  in  confer- 
Conference.  ence  was  in  1826,  a  movement  which 
resulted  in  a  complete  failure.  Five  South  American 
republics  sent  delegates,  however,  to  a  conference  at 
Lima  in  1847.  There  were  similar  conferences  in  1864 
and  in  1878.  The  first  real  Pan-American  Conference, 
however,  took  place  at  Washington  in  the  year  1889  and 
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lasted  for  over  five  months.  The  second  conference  was 
held  in  Mexico  in  1901,  lasting  over  three  ijionths.  The 
third  was  held  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  and  the  fourth 
in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1910.  The  fifth  Pan-American 
Conference  is  now  announced  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  at  Santiago,  Chile.  Three  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  arrange  the  preliminary  details  for  this 
conference — a  Committee  on  Program,  a  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  a  Committee  on  the  Pan-American  Union. 
The  great  development  of  interest  in  the  American  Re- 
publics, as  shown  by  the  recent  unprecedented  growth  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  will  rouse  much  greater  en- 
thusiasm in  this  approaching  conference  than  has  been 
the  case  heretofore. 


World- 
Conscience. 


This  oflSce  is  in  daily  receipt  of  vari- 
ous plans  and  suggestions  for  the  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  cessation  of  wars. 
These  reach  all  the  way  from  the  pathetically  ludicrous 
to  the  seemingly  practical  and  hopeful.  Mr.  Christian 
Andersen,  the  Norwegian-American  sculptor,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  now  living  in  Rome,  presents  the  most  am- 
bitious proposition  now  before  us.  He  has  proposed,  as 
already  indicated  in  a  personal  interview  with  our  office 
two  years  ago,  an  international  society  for  the  creation 
of  a  **World  Center,''  which  society  shall  be  known  as 
^^orld-conscience.''  The  scheme  embraces  nothing  less 
than  a  housing  of  all  international  interests,  the  uniting 
of  peoples  and  nations  for  the  attainment  of  peace  and 
progress  upon  the  broadest  humanitarian  lines.  We 
have  received  a  number  of  beautifully  printed  pam- 
phlets from  Mr.  Andersen,  setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  his  proposal.  We  are  now  in  receipt  of  another,  con- 
taining not  only  an  introduction  and  valuable  descrip- 
tions of  his  proposed  "Center,'*  but  many  elaborate  en- 
gravings and  half-tone  cuts,  showing  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  his  conception,  with  detailed  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
posed centers,  together  with  a  picture  of  a  suggestive 
"Tower  of  Progress,"  which  is  genuinely  beautiful. 
The  plan  includes  centers  for  physical  culture,  a  nata- 
torium,  a  stadium,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
zoological  garden,  a  grand  canal,  a  conservatory  of 
music,  an  international  institute  of  letters,  a  temple  of 
arts,  an  avenue  of  the  nations,  a  high  court  of  inter- 
national justice,  an  international  bank,  a  temple  of  re- 
ligions, and  much  else  besides.  A  number  of  maps  show 
how  the  city  would  look  in  Belgium,  near  The  Hague, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Paris,  on  the  Riviera,  at  San  Stefano, 
at  Rome,  and  on  the  Atlantic  shores  near  Point  Pleas- 
ant, N.  J.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
posals of  this  well-known,  distinguished,  and  influential 
artist,  many  of  our  workers  for  international  peace  will 
be  interested  in  the  plan  he  so  attractively  sets  forth. 


French  Aggression  is  in  the  air.    No  nation 

Socialists  and  admits  it,  but  every  nation  is  more  or 
Conscription,  less  poisoned  by  its  virus.  It  is  seen  in 
Lord  Roberts'  strange  and  childish  insistence  upon  a 
conscript  army  for  England  rather  than  a  voluntary 
service.  It  is  seen  in  a  dominant  faith  in  an  interna- 
tional struggle  sure  to  come,  a  faith  reaching  even  to 
our  own  peaceful  shores.  The  militarist  talks  in  terms  of 
defense,  while  his  thought  is  of  aggression.  Statesmen 
revert  to  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  and  militarists 
stand  foot  in  stirrup.  This  is  especially  true  of  Prance — 
we  mean  belligerent  France,  France  of  the  new  national- 
ism, France  of  "la  revanche,"  the  France  of  the  Triple 
Entente.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  even 
in  Prance.  On  the  second  of  July,  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  while  a  debate  was  in  progress,  a  veri- 
table parade  of  deputies  appeared  carrying  large  and 
heavy  bundles — some  in  arms,  some  on  shoulders,  and 
some  on  heads.  The  line  slowly  deposited  the  bundles 
in  front  of  the  President,  who  became  totally  hidden 
from  view.  The  President  had  to  call  upon  ushers  to 
remove  the  barricade  before  business  could  be  resumed. 
The  bearers  were  socialist  deputies,  and  the  bundles  were 
petitions  bearing  730,000  signatures  against  the  three 
years  conscription  military  service  bill.  We  are  looking 
for  the  time  when  the  position  of  these  French  socialists 
on  the  question  of  militarism  shall  be  universally  recog- 
nized in  Europe;  for  the  time  when  the  cleavage  between 
the  Triple  Entente  and  the  Triple  Alliance  shall  disap- 
pear; for  the  time  when  the  age-long  struggle  for  'Tjal- 
ance"  and  "equilibrium'-'  of  power  in  Europe  shall  be 
replaced  by  a  concert  of  Europe — indeed,  by  a  concert 
of  all  the  Powers. 


Qovemor  William   Spry,  of  Utah, 
f  Utoh^*"'^''     senses  the  significance  of  the   peace 

movement,  as  is  shown  by  his  procla^ 
mation  calling  upon  the  people  of  his  State  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  pacifists.    The  proclamation  reads : 

The  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  an  individual  is 
the  tribute  that  love  and  affection  pay  to  the  peace- 
maker; the  sweetest  words  that  can  be  spoken  of  the 
home  are  the  words  "peace  reigns  therein;"  the  highest 
ideal  of  our  great  modem  civilization  is  the  desire  for 
world  peace.  Through  education  and  culture  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  been  taught  that  where  peace  is 
there  love  abides,  and  are  being  brought  to  a  realization 
of  the  brutality  of  war  and  the  nobility  of  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  settling  differences  and  disputes. 

Throughout  the  land  organizations  are  ieit  work 
preaching  and  teaching  the  doctrine  of  peace,  and  the 
recently  established  custom  of  setting  apart  a  day  for 
the  general  discussion  of  peace  topics  has  met  with  wide 
favor. 

In  perpetuation  of  this  custom,  I,  William  Spry,  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Utah,  do  hereby  designate  Sunday, 


^ 
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May  18^  1913,  Peace  Day,  and  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  State  to  gather  together  and  rally  to  the  support  of 
this  great  movement  for  the  benefit  and  blessing  of  man- 
kind; and  I  further  urge  that  appropriate  peace  exer- 
cises be  held  in  the  schools  of  the  State  on  Monday,  May 
19,  1913. 

National  Peace  "^^^  Ninth  National  Peace  Congress 
Concress  at  ^'  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  opened  at 
I^Jj^  Leeds,  June  10.    Joshua  Bowntree  was 

the  president  of  the  congress.  About  one 
hundred  peace  societies  were  represented  by  considerably 
over  three  hundred  delegates.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Philips  Price,  Mr.  A.  J.  King,  Mr.  George  Herbert 
Perris,  Lady  Barlow,  and  Mr.  Francis  Hirst  were  some 
of  the  distinguished  persons  represented  on  the  program. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bobertson,  M.  P.,  wrote,  among  other  things, 
to  the  congress  these  words:  'Tft  cannot  be  said  that 
the  immediate  prospect  is  fair  either  as  regards  the 
powers  lately  at  war  or  those  which,  like  ourselves,  while 
avoiding  war,  bear  military  burdens  only  less  crushing 
than  those  of  war.  There  is  going  on  an  evolution  of 
speculative  militarism  not  in  itself  promisinjg  of  good. 
I  remain  confident,  however,  that  the  no  less  notable 
evolution  of  pacific  idealism,  signalized  by  so  much  new 
and  powerful  propaganda,  will  in  the  end  overcome  the 
lower  and  less  intellectual  movement.  Idea  for  idea  and 
argument  for  argument,  the  case  for  national  peace  is  so 
immensely  superior  to  the  shibboleths  of  militarism  that 
it  can  fail  only  if  all  civilization  fails.*'  Lady  Barlow 
was  applauded  for  pointing  out  that  while  the  workers, 
to  their  everlasting  credit,  had  abandoned  force  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  that  the  churches  were  several  centuries 
behind  the  time.  "When  Italy  went  to  war  with  Tur- 
key, did  the  Pope  preach  the  importance  of  arbitration? 
No;  he  left  it  to  the  cardinals,  and  they  preached  the 
old  cry,  'Cross  versus  Crescent.' "  She  declared  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  church  should  preach  the  su- 
periority of  arbitration  over  war.  An  interesting  side- 
light on  the  situation  in  Great  Britain  is  revealed  by  the 
opening  of  a  campaign  by  the  National  Service  Leagae 
against  the  National  Peace  Congress.  The  militarists 
held  two  meetings  for  every  one  by  the  congress.  They 
appeared  at  all  the  peace  meetings,  and  insisted  upon 
giving  "the  peace  people  as  little  peace  as  possible/' 


Among  the  Peace  Ors;anizatlons. 

Mr.  Soroku  Bbara,  member  of  the  Japanese  House  of 
Peers,  Vice-President  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Society', 
President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Tokyo,  together  with 
Mr.  K.  Yamamoto,  for  eight  years  Secretery  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Tokyo,  arrived  in  California  May  19. 
They  spent  much  time  visiting  the  Japanese  fanners  of 
California,  urging  them  to  view  the  present  situation  in 
California  hopefully  and  to  interpret  it  only  in  terms  of 
peace.  These  two  gentlemen  later  visited  Washington, 
D.  C.  They  brought  special  greetings  to  the  American 
Peace  Society  from  the  American  Peace  Society  of 
Japan. 

The  Canadian  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society,  witli 
headquarters  at  Toronto,  Canada,  has  for  its  officers  the 
following:  Prof.  L.  E.  Homing,  Victoria  College,  Presi- 

(}?nt;  Mr,  S.  W.  Michener,  Toronto,  Secretary;  William 


Greenwood  Brown,  Toronto,  Treasurer.  The  Secretary 
reports  encouragingly  of  the  work  for  organization  in 
that  country.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  us  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  between  this  Society 
and  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  Director  of  our  New  England 
Department,  is  continuing  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  Li- 
temational  Court.  The  correspondence  in  relation  to  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important.  He  is  planning 
a  second  stereopticon  lecture,  which  he  hopes  to  found 
on  the  dedication  of  the  Peace  Palace.  He  recently 
gave  his  illustrated  lecture,  '*The  One  Hundred  Years 
Peace,*'  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
Bethl^em,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  lawyer,  and  twice  candidate  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Party  for  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  83  years  old  next  October.  Her  enthu- 
siasm in  the  work  for  international  peace  is  not  the  least 
dimmed  by  the  passing  years.  She  has  been  attending 
the  International  Suffrage  Congress  at  Budapest,  before 
which  she  delivered  an  address,  during  the  course  of 
which  she  said : 

''War  is  decimating,  degenerating,  and  impoverishing 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  are  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  wars  past  and  present  and  the  dread  of  wars 
to  come,  the  burden  of  which  falls  directly  on  the  women, 
and  which  has  been  termed  on  the  continent  the  armed 
peace!  No  higher  purpose  or  mission  could  be  con- 
ceived by  woman  today  as  she  enters  into  her  new  and 
greater  activities  of  life — ^a  full  partner  in  the  political 
world  with  men — than  to  relegate  war  to  the  past,  along 
with  other  barbarisms.  We  therefore  beg  leave  of  this 
International  Congress  of  Women  to  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

'*  'Resolved  by  this  intemalional  body.  That  the  sense 
of  its  members  is  opposed  to  war  as  against  the  interest 
of  humanity,  and  that  the  increase  of  military  and  naval 
armaments  is  a  useless  expenditure,  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  that  we,  as  a  body,  recommend  that  all 
difficulties  hereafter  between  nations  shall  be  settled  by 
reference  to  The  Hague  Court  or  by  arbitration.*  ^ 

•  •• 

Brief  Peace  Notes. 


... 


In  the  Boston  Post  of  June  22  Count  Okuma, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  and  who  perhaps  is 
the  highest  political  authority  in  the  Nipponese  Empire, 
known  indeed  throughout  the  Empire  as  the  ^^ise  Man 
of  Waseda,''  has  a  communication  of  considerable  length, 
in  which  he  assures  America  of  continuing  Japanese 
friendship.  He  closes  his  communication  with  these 
words:  **!  believe,  in  the  future,  as  time  advances,  we 
shall  be  still  firmer  and  stauncher  friends,  and  it  is  not 
only  the  wish  of  our  nation,  but  the  wish  of  America 
also  to  work  for  the  cause  of  peace,  so  that  we  shall  both 
be  able  to  work  together  in  tiiis  great  cause.'' 

...  In  a  letter  from  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  dated  April 
15,  1913,  a  professor  in  one  of  our  New  England  col- 
leges writes  as  follows : 

^^e  have  come  up  along  the  top  of  Mount  Carmel, 
then  along  the  coast  up  to  Acre.  Here  is  the  one  prison 
for  all  Palestine,  and  it  has  men  in  it  now  that  have 
tried  to  run  away  from  the  war.  As  we  rode  from  Naia- 
reth  we  passed  a  group  of  perhaps  two  doseu  fiuiaen 
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being  driven  by  three  soldiers  to  become  army  recruits. 
The  men  had  apparently  been  taken  from  the  fields — ^at 
least  they  had  their  siddes  in  their  hands.  War  never 
seemed  a  more  despicable  thing  than  here^  where  it  sends 
these  simple-hearted  farmers  off  to  fight  for  a  govern- 
ment that  has  already  robbed  them  of  a  large  per  cent  of 
their  labor.** 

.  .  .  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil,  of  Bellingham,  Washing- 
ton, has  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Wilson,  suggest- 
ing as  a  step  toward  universal  peace  that  the  custom  of 
saluting  the  President  and  other  officers  by  the  firing  of 
guns  be  changed  to  an  appropriate  salute  with  the  flag. 
He  says :  'TLet  the  firing  of  salutes  for  the  President  and 
all  others  be  abolished,  and  instead  be  substituted  the 
display  of  a  special  flag,  or  the  dipping  of  the  national 
colors  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I 
trust  that  the  office  will  be  honored  no  less  by  the  sub- 
stituting of  the  flag  for  the  gun.**  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  a  Presidential  salute  is  about  $12,000,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  $100,000  are  thus  unneces- 
sarily expended.  Mr.  WeiPs  position  is  that  this  is  all  a 
mere  matter  of  custom  sanctioned  only  by  military  rules, 
a  mere  sentiment  handed  down  from  the  musty  past. 


President  Wilson's  Appeal  at  Gettys- 
burg, July  4,  191 3, 

'Triends  and  Fellow-citizens  :  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  meant.  These  gallant 
men  in  blue  and  gray  sit  all  about  us  here.  Many  of 
them  met  here  upon  this  ground  in  grim  and  deadly 
struggle.  "Upon  these  famous  fields  and  hillsides  their 
comrades  died  about  them.  In  their  presence  it  were 
an  impertinence  to  discourse  upon  how  the  battle  went, 
how  it  ended,  what  it  signified !  But  fifty  years  have 
gone  by  since  then,  and  I  crave  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  you  for  a  few  minutes  of  what  those  fifty  years 
have  meant.** 

After  referring  to  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  present,  the  President  continued : 

''May  we  break  camp  now  and  be  at  ease?  Are  the 
forces  that  fight  for  the  nation  dispersed,  disbanded, 
gone  to  their  homes  forgetful  of  the  common  cause? 
Are  our  forces  disorganized,  without  constituted  leaders 
and  the  might  of  men  consciously  united  because  we 
contend,  not  with  armies,  but  with  principalities  and 
powers  and  wickedness  in  high  places  ?  Are  we  content 
to  lie  still  ?  Does  our  union  mean  sympathy,  our  peace 
contentment,  our  vigor  right  action,  our  maturity  self- 
comprehension  and  a  clear  confidence  in  choosing  what 
we  shall  do?  War  fitted  us  for  action,  and  action  never 
ceases. 

'T  have  been  chosen  the  leader  of  the  nation.  I  can- 
not justify  the  choice  by  any  qualities  of  my  own,  but  so 
it  has  come  about,  and  here  I  stand.  Whom  do  I  com- 
mand ?  The  ghostly  hosts  who  fought  upon  these  battle- 
fields long  ago  and  are  gone  ?  These  gallant  gentlemen 
stricken  in  years,  whose  fighting  days  are  over,  their 
glory  won?  What  are  the  orders  for  them,  and  who 
rallies  them?  I  have  in  my  mind  another  host,  whom 
these  set  free  of  civil  strife  in  order  that  they  might 
work  out  in  days  of  peace  and  settled  order  the  life  of  a 
great  natidn.    That  host  is  the  people  themselves,  the 


great  and  the  small,  without  class  or  difference  of  kind 
or  race  or  origin ;  and  undivided  in  interest,  if  we  have 
but  the  vision  to  guide  and  direct  them  and  order  theii 
lives  aright  in  what  we  do.  Our  constitutions  are  their 
articles  of  enlistment.  The  orders  of  the  day  are  the 
laws  upon  our  statute  books.  What  we  strive  for  is  their 
freedom,  their  right  to  lift  themselves  from  day  to  day 
and  behold  the  things  they  have  hoped  for,  and  so  make 
way  for  still  better  days  for  those  whom  they  love  who 
are  to  come  after  them.  The  recruits  are  the  little  chil- 
dren crowding  in.  The  quartermaster's  stores  are  in  the 
mines  and  forests  and  fields,  in  the  shops  and  factories. 
Every  day  something  must  be  done  to  push  the  cam- 
paign forward,  and  it  must  be  done  by  plan  and  with  an 
eye  to  some  great  destiny. 

'TIow  shall  we  hold  such  thoughts  in  our  hearts  and 
not  be  moved?  I  would  not  have  you  live  even  today 
wholly  in  the  past,  but  would  wish  to  stand  with  you  in 
the  light  that  streams  upon  us  now  out  of  that  great  day 
gone  by.  Here  is  the  nation  God  has  builded  by  our 
hands.  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  Who  stands  ready  to 
act  again  and  always  in  the  spirit  of  this  day  of  reunion 
and  hope  and  patriotic  fervor?  The  day  of  our  coun- 
try's life  has  but  broadened  into  morning.  Do  not  put 
uniforms  by.  Put  the  harness  of  the  present  on.  Lift 
your  eyes  to  the  great  tracts  of  life  yet  to  be  conquered 
in  the  interest  of  righteous  peace,  of  that  prosperity 
which  lies  in  a  people's  hearts  and  outlasts  all  wars  and 
errors  of  men.  Come,  let  us  be  comrades  and  soldiers 
yet  to  serve  our  fellow-men  in  quiet  counsel,  where  the 
blare  of  trumpets  is  neither  heard  nor  heeded  and  where 
the  things  are  done  which  make  blessed  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  peace  and  righteousness  and  love." 


The  Evolution  of  Patriotism. 

By  Paul  B.  Blanshard,  University  off  Michigan. 

(Prize  oration  in  Intercollegiate  Peace  Assoclntlon  contest  at 

Lake  Mohonk,  May  15,  1913.) 

Bobert  Southey  has  asked  through  the  lips  of  a  little 
child  the  greatest  peace  question  that  the  worid  has 
known.  He  pictures  a  summer  evening  on  the  old  bat- 
tlefield of  Blenheim.  On  a  chair  before  his  vine-clad 
cottage  sat  old  Kaspar,  while  his  grandchildren — ^Wil- 
helmine  and  Peterkin — played  on  the  lawn.  Suddenly 
Peterkin  from  a  near-by  brook  unearthed  a  skull  and, 
running,  brought  it  to  Kaspar's  knee.  The  old  man 
took  the  gruesome  thing  from  the  boy  and  told  him 
that  this  had  been  the  head  of  a  man  killed  in  the  great 
battle  of  Blenheim.  Then  little  Wilhelmine  looked  up 
into  her  grandfather's  face  and  said : 

"Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for." 

Here  we  have  the  central  question  in  the  problem  of 
war.  Why  do  men  fight  ?  Through  the  answer  to  that 
question  lies  the  path  to  world  peace. 

Pew  men  fight  today  for  glorv.  Modem  militarism 
has  no  place  for  Lancelots  and  Galahads.  The  glory  of 
the  regiment  has  absorbed  the  glory  of  the  individual. 
Pew  men  fierht  today  to  gain  great  wealth.  The  treas- 
ures that  glittered  before  Pizarro  do  not  tempt  our  sol- 
diers. Material  wealth  is  more  easily  won  in  factory  or 
farm  or  mill.  Pew  men  fight  today  for  religion.  The 
conquest  of  religion  has  become  a  conquest  of  peace; 
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the  very  ideal  of  peace  is  an  end  of  religion  itself. 
Glory,  wealth,  religion— these  are  no  longer  the  causes 
of  war.  Then  why  do  men  fight  ?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous. Men  fight  today  for  patriotism.  Patriotism  is  the 
cause  of  war. 

The  next  step  in  our  reasoning  is  more  difficult.  If 
patriotism  is  the  cause  of  war,  how  shall  we  treat  the 
cause  to  destroy  the  result  ?  Shall  we  attempt  to  abolish 
patriotism  as  Tolstoi  would  have  us  do,  or  shall  we  try 
to  change  its  nature  so  that  war  as  a  natural  result  wiU 
be  impossible?  To  answer  these  questions  we  must 
study  patriotism  from  its  very  beginnings.  We  must 
ask:  What  is  patriotism?  Where  did  it  come  from? 
What  place  has  it  in  our  life  ? 

Observe  first  the  simplest  cell  of  life,  the  amoeba. 
We  can  watch  it  through  the  microscope.  It  is  so  tiny 
that  it  keeps  house  in  a  drop  of  water.  It  has  neither 
emotion  nor  consciousness,  in  the  human  sense..  It 
lives  a  while  and  then  splits  in  two  to  form  other  cells 
that  have  no  connection  with  each  other.  Yet  this  in- 
finitesimal bit  of  life  has  an  instinct,  the  instinct  to 
save  itself.  Watch  an  amoeba  as  fire  is  brought  near! 
It  immediately  moves  away.  Its  every  act  is  regulated 
by  this  one  instinct,  self-preservation. 

Now,  let  us  leave  the  microscope  and  go  outdoors. 
Over  there  is  a  bird  in  a  tree  top  feeeding  its  young  in 
a  nest.  Suppose  that  a  fire  should  suddenly  consume 
the  tree.  Would  the  mother  bird  fly  away  in  safety? 
No;  it  would  die  on  its  nest  in  the  effort  to  save  its 
young.  There  is  more  than  self-preservation  here.  The 
scientist  will  tell  you  that  the  instinct  has  expanded  to 
include  the  preservation  of  the  offspring. 

And  now  turn  to  primitive  man.  The  recent  excava- 
tions in  Sussex  will  give  us  a  picture  of  him.  He  is  a 
wild,  guerilla-like  figure  that  creeps  beneath  the  trees. 
He  can  leap  with  lightning  force  on  his  prey.  He 
drapes  his  body  with  bear  skins  and  eats  meat  from 
fingers  that  end  in  claws.  And  yet,  with  all  his  savage 
ferocity,  this  is  more  than  an  animal.  This  is  a  man. 
In  his  breast  there  stir  the  instincts  of  a  man.  In  his 
life  we  see  the  vital  element  of  patriotism,  love.  His 
little,  savage  family  is  more  precious  to  him  than  all  the 
world.  He  will  fight  and  die  not  only  for  self-preserva- 
tion, but  for  those  who  to  him  are  'T)rother  and  sister 
and  mother.*'  This  is  the  stamp  of  the  human.  This  is 
the  potentially  divine. 

But  as  the  storms  of  war  beat  about  these  little  sav- 
age families  the  sense  of  common  danger  welded  them 
into  one.  Out  of  grim  necessity  friendship  came,  and 
friendship  gave  birth  to  patriotism.  Loyalty  and  sacri- 
fice were  not  limited  to  the  family;  men  fought  and 
died  for  their  tribe. 

And  now  let  us  turn  the  microscope  upon  ourselves. 
We  would  fight  for  our  country.  We  say  because  we 
love  our  country.  We  call  that  feeling  patriotism.  It  is 
more  extended  than  the  savage  love  of  tribe;  it  gives 
loyalty  to  a  great  government  and  democratic  princi- 
ples. We  speak  of  that  feeling  as  divine,  but  it  is  terri- 
bly human.  Its  expression  is  the  same  harsh  ferocity 
that  inspired  the  life  of  the  savage. 

Tomorrow  America  goes  to  war.  In  great,  black  type 
we  read  the  call  for  men,  and  a  sense  of  common  danger 
thrills  us.  In  the  evening  by  a  street  lamp's  glare  we 
watch  a  passionate  agitator,  who  points  to  a  flag  that  we 
have  learned  to  love.     The  tramp,  tramp  of  passing 


regiments  and  the  sound  of  martial  music  thrill  us.  We 
lay  down  our  tool  or  pen  and  march  to  the  front.  And 
then  comes  the  flrst  engagement.  The  air  is  blackened 
with  rifle  smoke;  the  roar  of  cannonry  deafens  us. 
Dazed,  we  crouch  behind  an  earthwork,  while  the  enemy 
creeps  through  the  smoke.  Suddenly  they  charge.  We 
fire,  but  they  surge  on  through  the  smoke.  They  mount 
the  earthwork.  We  leap  together.  Men  scream  hoarsely  1 
Musket  butts  crash!  Daggers  plunge  into  quivering 
flesh !    Divine  feeling !    Glorious  patriotism ! 

The  passing  of  this  savage  patriotism  is  inevitable. 
The  whole  course  of  nature  is  against  it.  The  very  his- 
tory of  development  will  tell  you  that.  Loyalty  has 
never  been  an  immutable  thing.  It  has  been  a  ceaseless 
and  irresistible  growth  from  the  individual  to  the 
family,  to  the  tribe,  to  the  nation.  The  time  for  a  world 
patriotism  has  come.  Why  should  men  limit  their  loy- 
alty by  a  row  of  stones  and  trees  that  we  call  a  bound- 
ary? Why  are  men  patriots  anyway  except  to  save  their 
privileges  and  their  government  ?  The  primitive  patriot 
had  no  choice  but  to  flght.  He  was  put  down  in  a  little 
plot  of  cleared  ground,  hemmed  in  by  mighty  forests, 
and  made  to  hew  out  a  home  in  a  vast  world  of  enemies. 
But  how  far  we  have  come  from  him !  The  twentieth 
century  world  is  a  little  world.  Our  earth  is  like  an 
open  book.  We  have  cut  through  the  jungle  wastes  of 
Africa;  we  have  photographed  the  poles.  We  sell  and 
buy  things  from  Greenland  and  Java.  In  such  a  civili- 
zation war  patriotism  has  no  place.  It  is  no  longer  the 
only  guide  to  self-preservation ;  it  has  become  the  most 
terrible  instrument  of  self-destruction.  And  for  just 
this  reason  war  patriotism  must  go.  It  runs  counter  to 
the  whole  trend  of  nature  itself.  It  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  mission  of  patriotism  in  the  world.  Just 
as  those  little  savage  families  joined  hands  in  tribal 
loyalty,  just  as  the  scattered  clans  and  tribes  united 
under  national  government,  so  nations  must  clasp  hands 
around  the  globe  in  a  new  spirit  of  "worldism"  that 
shall  make  war  impossible. 

But  we  cannot  gain  a  world  spirit  by  a  sudden  de- 
struction of  our  patriotism.  We  will  never  usher  in 
tranquillity  with  a  crash.  The  nihilism  of  Tolstoi  would 
plunge  us  into  lawnessness  and  anarchv,  for  the  chief 
element  of  patriotism  we  must  keep.  What  is  that  ele- 
ment, you  ask?  It  is  the  willingness  of  the' individual 
to  sacrifice  his  welfare  for  the  welfare  of  the  group. 
There  we  have  the  stem  of  the  world  spirit  of  tomorrow. 
But  the  blossom  will  not  burst  forth  in  a  night.  It  must 
come  by  an  unfolding  and  a  growth.  We  cannot  climb 
to  universal  peace  upon  a  golden  ladder  and  cut  the 
run^  beneath  us.  Evolution  builds  on  the  past.  The 
final  spirit  of  'Vorldism*'  will  be  a  broadening  and  a 
deepening  and  a  humanizing  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
which  is  the  noblest  element  in  our  patriotism. 

''But,"  you  ask,  "if  the  evolution  of  patriotism  is  in- 
evitable, what  have  we  to  do  with  it?  Why  should  we 
meddle  with  the  course  of  nature  ?**  We  reply  that  the 
evolution  must  come  through  you.  We  are  not  "puppets 
jerked  by  unseen  wires.'*  "Consciousness,"  says  Berg- 
son,  "is  essentially  free."  Man  the  savage  or  man  the 
philosopher — ^he  alone  can  decide.  Let  him  purify  pa- 
triotism with  Christianity  and  he  has  brotherhood :  adul- 
terate it  with  avarice  and  he  has  war.  The  evolution  of 
patriotism  is  not  a  physical  thing.  Listen  to  Huxley : 
"Social  progress  means  a  checking  of  the  cosmic  process 
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at  every  step  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  ethical 
process/'  The  evolution  of  patriotism,  then,  is  a  moral 
thing,  and  morality  is  man-made.  We  are  men,  but  we 
can  be  supermen.  We  are  patriots  of  a  nation.  We  can 
be  patriots  of  the  world. 

The  evolution  of  patriotism  is  no  theorist's  dream. 
It  is  a  jwdpable  fact.  The  patriot  of  one  age  may  be  the 
scoundrel  of  the  next.  A  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope  and 
Paul  the  convict  trades  places  with  Nero  the  emperor. 
Who  was  the  ideal  ancient  patriot?  The  statesman, 
Pericles?  The  thinker,  Plato?  No.  The  most  efficient 
murderer,  a  Macedonian  boy.  *T[  must  civilize,^'  he 
says.  So  he  starts  into  his  neighbor's  country  with 
forty  thousand  fighters  at  his  back.  Does  Persia  yield, 
its  banner?  No?  Then  crush  it.  Does  Thebes  resist? 
Then  bum  it  to  the  ground.  Do  the  women  prate  of 
freedom?  Load  them  with  slave  chains.  What?  Do 
they  still  hold  out  ?  Then  slaughter  the  swine.  And  as 
men  watch  him  wading  through  seas  of  blood,  riding 
rough  shod  over  prostrate  lives  and  dead  hopes  and  shat- 
tered empires,  the  blind  age  cries  out,  "0,  Godlike  Alex- 
ander P 

'^Godlike!'*  Oh,  but  there's  new  meaning  in  that 
word  today.  How  much  nobler  a  picture  our  modem 
patriot  presents !  Not  waving  the  brand  of  destruction, 
not  a  king  of  murder  will  you  find  the  great  patriot  of 
today.  His  thunderbolt  of  conquest  was  a  host  of  right- 
eousness. His  empire  was  built  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
In  the  teeming  slums  of  the  world's  greatest  city  he 
lifted  the  standard  of  the  Christ.  Haggard  children 
stretched  out  hands  for  bread.  He  fed  them  with  his 
last  crust.  Thousands  were  dying  in  the  city's  filth. 
He  pointed  them  to  a  more  Beautiful  City,  where  pain 
should  be  no  more.  And  when  the  body  of  William 
Booth  was  borne  through  the  silent  throngs  of  London 
streets  a  million  heads  were  bowed  in  reverence  to  this 
patriot  of  a  purer  day.  In  every  hamlet  of  civilization 
some  heart  called  him  godlike. 

Is  not  the  trend  of  patriotism  clear?  Are  not  the 
seeds  of  a  new  world  loyalty  already  in  our  soul  ?  The 
trumpet-call  to  war  can  never  rouse  this  newer  patriot- 
ism. The  summons,  "Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men" — ^that  is  the  future  bugle-call.  And  for  us  the 
task  is  clear.  To  take  our  destiny  into  our  own  hands, 
to  throw  off  the  prejudices  of  nationalism,  to  turn  our 
faces  resolutely  to  the  future  and  strive  for  that  summit 
of  brotherhood  and  imiversal  peace,  that 

"One  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
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Justice  the  Basis  of  International 

Peace. 

By  Felix  Adier,  Ph.  D. 

Address  at  Mohonk  Lake,  May  16,  1913. 

A  Universal  Saces  Congress  was  held  in  London  two 
years  ago.  This  congress  was  notable  for  the  partici- 
pation of  eminent,  practical  statesmen.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  contributed  a  paper  finished  just  before  his  death. 
Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  Sir 
Charles  Bruce,  late  governor  of  Mauritius,  were  prom- 
inent. Every  European  nation  was  represented — 
Hindus  in  large  nimibers.  South  Africans,  West  In- 
dians, etc. 


As  a  result,  a  permanent  executive  council  was  cre- 
ated in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the 
congress  had  assembled.  Of  this  council  Lord  Wear- 
dale  is  president,  and  as  one  of  the  American  members 
I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  its  aims.  Among 
these  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

To  promote  a  better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  each 
nation  of  such  types  of  culture  and  civilization  as  differ 
from  its  own.  Men  do  not  willingly  destroy  what  they 
admire.  The  destructive  instincts  which  lead  one  na- 
tion to  make  war  upon  another  may  be  weakened  by 
promoting  and  understanding  the  art,  the  science, 
and,  in  general,  the  human  values  enshrined  in  foreign 
peoples. 

To  this  end  a  popular  literature  of  appreciation  is  to 
be  widely  disseminated — appreciations  of  Germany  in 
England,  of  England  in  Germany,  etc.  Also  there  are 
to  be  exchange  visits  by  the  school  teachers  of  different 
nations,  since  they  directly  influence  the  next  genera- 
tions. There  have  been  exchange  visits  of  parliamen- 
tarians, journalists,  and  professors.  It  is  proposed  to 
go  a  step  beyond  aU  this  in  the  direction  indicated. 

2.  To  encourage  the  scientific  study  of  the  races  and 
their  special  problems. 

3.  To  promote  experiments  after  the  manner  of  the 
Batak  Institution  at  Leiden,  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  backward  races,  instead  of  being  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  Europeans  and  Americans,  are  to  be  assisted 
in  the  development  of  a  civilization  of  their  own,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  natural  opportunities  and  capacities. 

One  prominent  statesman  urged  that  European  na- 
tions would  benefit  by  humane  more  than  by  inhumane 
methods.  It  was  exploitation  still,  by  humane  methods, 
to  be  assisted  in  the  development  of  a  civilization  of 
their  own  in  accordance  with  their  natural  opportunities 
and  capacities.  This  is  the  point  of  my  paper  on  which 
I  wish  chiefly  to  dwell.  A  new  organ  for  tiie  promotion 
of  universal  peace,  supplementary  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, is  to  be  created — ^a  publicity  bureau  on  a  very 
wide  scale,  intended  to  secure  the  fairest  hearing  in  the 
forum  of  the  world^s  public  opinion  for  the  wrongs  of 
oppressed  subject  nationalities' within  the  sovereign  na- 
tions. 

This  last  point  necessitates  that  I  should  take  up  the 
subject  which  I  have  announced — ^justice  as  the  basis  of 
peace.  The  conclusion  which  I  wish  to  present,  and  which 
I  place  at  the  head  and  front  of  my  paper,  is  entirely 
coincident  with  what  President  Eliot  in  his  wisdom  of 
utterance  said  to  us  this  evening,  namely,  that  an  appeal 
to  sentiment,  the  descriptions  of  cruelties  of  war,  will 
not  check  the  passions.  Passion  is  ruthless  and  reckless, 
and,  being  violent,  seeks  an  outlet  in  violence.  Passion 
must  be  forestalled.  Once  aroused,  it  is  as  vain  to  try 
and  prevent  war  and  bloodshed  as  it  would  be  to  try 
and  restrain  Niagara  at  the  brink  of  the  cataract. 

And  the  appeal  to  the  pocket-book  will  not  defeat 
those  who  are  reckless  of  possession  of  material  goods, 
nor  those  more  limited  groups  who  find  in  the  midst  of 
war  it  is  not  only  the  laws  that  are  silent,  but  the 
guardians  of  righteousness  that  are  apt  to  be  off  their 
guard.  There  are  those .  who  find  it  practicable  that 
war  should  be.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  too  much  em- 
phasis put  on  the  sentimental  appeal  and  the  appeal  to 
the  pocket-book.  I  must  admit,  also,  that  I  have  lost 
something  of  my  optimistic  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
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putting  an  end  to  war  in  the  very  near  future,  though 
I  have  lost  not  a  bit  of  my  pluck,  and  am  as  earnest  in 
putting  in  every  inch  of  strength  available  on  the  side 
that  seeks  to  put  an  end  to  war.  My  optimistic  faith 
has  been  somewhat  diminished,  for  the  reason  that  1 
observe  the  coincidence  of  the  two  movements.  I  find 
that  the  peace  and  the  war  movements  increase  in  inten- 
sity; they  run  parallel;  that  the  same  people  often  who 
are  preaching  peace  are  earnest  and  foremost  in  pro- 
moting war.    I  ask  myself  what  are  the  causes? 

You  have  such  an  admirable  recital  of  the  causes  and 
remedies  in  the  first  paper  of  the  evening,  I  shall  ask 
your  leave  to  call  attention  to  only  one  or  two. 

I  believe  the  tedium  vitce  is  one  cause.  Life  for  the 
majority  of  men  is  so  somber  and  gray,  and  any  excite- 
ment is  welcome.  I  think  the  desire  or  the  need  of  an 
outlet  for  surplus  population  is  one  of  ttie  great  causes; 
so  is  economic  rivalry  for  distant  colonial  markets. 

But  I  think  there  is  another  cause,  and  that  is  that 
we  are  not  beginning  fair.  The  world  is  in  such  a 
situation  that  we  can  say  to  the  nations.  Let  us 
cease  accretion.  The  present  situation  is  tke  result 
of  accretion,  the  result  of  wrongs — ^recent  or  very  re- 
cent, or  at  least  not  so  far  distant  in  the  past — ^wrongs 
that  still  rancor  in  the  conscience  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. Our  friends,  the  Poles,  would  not  be  very 
happy  in  studying  the  geographical  distribution  or  dis- 
memberment of  the  country  for  which  they  have  not 
yet,  after  all  these  years,  lost  their  patriotic  resentment 
Then  there  is  the  fact  that  England  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  all  the  comer  lots  on  the  globe,  and  that  there 
are  nations  that  once  were  great  mercantile  powers  be- 
fore England  had  achieved  its  power  on  the  waters  who 
seek  their  right  to  live  and  to  grow  and  to  expand.  I 
call  your  attention  sharply  to  these  points.  Now  let 
there  be  no  accretion  from  this  moment  on;  what  does 
that  mean  but  to  ratify  accretion  of  today,  imless  we 
remember  a  very  quiet  word  which  Dr.  Eliot  introduced, 
and  to  which  I  listened  with  intense  attention — ^the  very 
quiet  phrase  that  means  so  much:  ^Territorial  Becti- 
tlcation.'^  I  ask  you  to  realize  the  immensity  of  the 
problem,  looking  that  fact  in  the  face,  and  don't  be 
harping  on  these  sentimental  and  pecuniary  aspects — 
those  which  make  the  problem  appear  small.  It  is  a 
terribly  complex  and  difficult  problem. 

Now  as  to  the  outlook.  The  Hague  Tribunal  has  the 
one  defect — that  it  consists  chiefly  of  lawyers.  I  should 
like  to  see  there  men  of  affairs,  men  of  judgment,  men 
of  experience.  The  legal  mind  inevitably  is  more  or 
less  prone  to  follow  laws  and  precedent ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  national  tribunal  a  certain  flexibility  is  desirable, 
which  has  not  become  the  virtue  of  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  legal  method  of  adjudicating  disputes. 
My  main  point  is  this:  that  there  needs  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  that  great  court  of  justice  a  great  force.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  police  force  selected  by  the  differ- 
ent nations  or  deputed  will  overawe  those  great  powers 
who  are  disposed  to  do  wrong.  The  most  serious  factor 
in  the  situation  is  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  as 
we  have  seen  in  Persia,  are  disposed  to  do  or  to  aUow 
wrong — ^that  they  will  knowingly  and  defiantly  trans- 
gress justice.  And  the  remedy  is  not  by  a  police  force 
that  represents  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  these 
selfish  powers.  We  have  had  the  principle  of  national 
selfishness  proclaimed  in  the  Senate  of  the  TJnited  States 


by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that 
body,  i.  e.,  that  morality  is  tiie  law  of  individuals  and 
selfishness  the  law  of  collectivity.  No  police  will  check 
these  wrongdoers  or  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tribunal. 
The  only  force  to  do  that  must  be  a  cross-section  through 
all  the  civilized  nations,  all  the  moral  forces;  a  public 
opinion  in  favor  of — not  peace  at  any  price;  a  protest, 
not  against  cruelty  and  not  against  waste,  but  a  public 
opinion  protesting  that  nations  shall  not  do  wrong. 


A  Multitude  of  Peace  Ambassadors. 

By  Rev.  A.  Eugene  Bartlett,  D.  D. 

The  truth  about  America  must  be  made  known  to  the 
average  European  if  we  are  to  prevent  war,  establish  a 
permanent  tribunal  at  the  Hague,  and  develop  a  world 
law. 

On  a  Mediterranean  boat  we  met  a  little  Neapolitan 
lady  who  was  going  home  to  Italy,  joyous  in  the  IJiought 
that  she  would  be  able  to  tell  her  friends  and  neighbors 
about  America.  She  had  spent  two  weeks  in  New  York 
city  and  one  in  New  Haven  I  One  night  at  a  little  inn 
in  Rouen  we  found  two  Englishmen  trying  to  tell  the 
Frenchmen  and  the  few  Americans  what  America  was 
like.  The  notions  which  those  Englishmen  were  ob- 
streperously putting  forward  were  such  that  we  began 
to  fear  for  their  own  safety.  Their  thought  of  Amer- 
ica may  have  been  true  in  a  few  instances  in  1812,  but 
it  was  not  true  in  1912. 

What  opinion  of  America  does  the  average  European 
hold  ?  Every  year  some  men  of  letters  come  here  and 
take  a  hurried  look  at  our  cities  and  institutions,  and 
write  a  book  about  America.  One  such  traveler  has  re- 
cently declared  that  Chicago  is  a  quiet  city,  and  another 
has  said  it  is  a  clean  city.  These  supei^cial  opinions 
amuse  our  citizens,  but  do  little  in  the  way  of  educating 
sentiment  in  Europe.  A  David  Starr  Jordan  or  a 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  goes  to  Europe  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  and  meets  leading  scholars  and  statesmen, 
themselves  more  or  less  Anglicized;  but  these  special 
emissaries  are  looked  upon,  even  as  they  are,  as  excep- 
tional men,  by  the  Europeans  who  meet  them. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  peace  movement 
that  the  men  of  Europe,  the  rank  and  file  of  them,  and 
even  so  the  men  of  the  Orient,  should  have  the  right 
ideas  concerning  America.  They  must  know  something 
of  our  institutions,  and  they  must  appreciate  our  spirit 
and  come  to  believe  in  our  integrity  and  our  desire  for 
brotherhood.  Shortly,  whether  there  shall  be  war  or 
peace,  will  be  determined  not  by  kings,  but  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  near  future  the  farmer  in  the  field,  the 
artisan  in  the  shop — ^yes,  the  mother  in  the  home — ^will 
have  a  word  to  say  as  to  whether  war  or  peace  shall 
prevail.  "Nobody  who  really  knows  the  American  peo- 
ple can  ever  doubt  that  their  sentiments  are  thoroughly 
friendly  toward  us,'*  said  Prince  Tokugara,  President 
of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  at  a  dinner  in  Tokyo 
given  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  and  Mr.  Lindsey  Bussell  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  Just  here  is  the  real  diflSculty— 
the  people  do  not  for  the  most  part  really  know  the 
American  people.  The  rulers,  the  financiers,  the  heads 
of  universities  appreciate  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  American  people,  but  the  aver- 
age man  and  woman  are  still  woefully  ignorant 

Not  only  in  Spain,  but  even  in  England  and  Ger- 
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many^  among  the  multitude  of  common  worken  you 
will  find  today  jealousy  of  America.  If  any  altercation 
arose  between  tiie  nations  just  mentioned  we  feel  sure 
a  popular  vote  would  surprise  and  chagrin  the  peace 
lovers.  The  cause  of  their  distrust  of  America  is  very 
likely  that  of  Charles  Lamb  for  a  certain  fellow. 
"I — I — I — hate  that  man/'  said  Lamb.  **Why  do  you 
hate  himP'  asked  his  friend;  ''you  do  not  know  him." 
Replied  Lamb,  with  rare  good  sense:  'Thafs  why  I 
hate.''  If  what  Jeremy  Bentham  called  mischief  on  a 
large  scale  is  to  cease  among  the  nations,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  undertook  to  spread  among  the  commoners  of 
Europe  the  right  thought  of  the  Bepublic.  Let  igno- 
rance persist,  and  we  shall  yet  ''reel  back  into  the  beast" 
as  the  result  of  new  and  unexpected  wars. 

Upon  what  does  the  average  European  base  his  idea 
of  America?  He  judges  America  by  the  liberal  sam- 
ples that  are  sent  over  every  year  under  the  name  of 
tourists.  He  watches  them  rush  into  cathedrals,  even 
in  the  midst  of  solemn  worship,  talking  loudly  and 
caring  nothing  apparently  for  the  sanctities  of  the  place 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Gfod.  He  meets  them  in 
the  shops  no  better  mannered.  If  he  understands  Eng- 
lish, be  hears  them  talking  of  the  superiority  of  Amer- 
ica in  a  boasting  manner  which  angers  him.  Our  Euro- 
pean brother  notes  their  hurry  from  one  great  work  of 
art  to  another  in  a  wild  scurry  to  do  it  all  and  have 
done  with  it  today.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  comes  to 
think  pf  the  Americans  as  crude,  ignorant,  and  pro- 
voking ! 

We  have  often  thought  of  the  great  fleet  of  ships  that 
cross  the  Atlantic  as  vessels  of  peace,  bringing  the  na- 
tions nearer  and  nearer  together.  We  have  thought  of 
low  rates  of  passage  as  a  boon  to  the  cause  of  peace,  just 
as  Elihu  Burritt  felt  ocean  penny  post  would  be  one 
great  step  toward  universal  peace.  But  sometimes 
these  ships  carry  war  germs.  Bev.  William  C.  Gannett 
tells  of  "unconscious  promoters  of  peace."  There  are 
also  unconscious  promoters  of  war.  These  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  tourists  who  enter  Europe  are  not  in- 
tending to  spread  discord.  They  are  good-natured  and 
good-intentioned  for  the  most  part,  and  far  better  edu- 
cated than  the  Europeans  who  casually  meet  them  im- 
agine. Thoughtlessness  is  their  great  crime.  But  verily, 
I  believe  that  these  tourists  increase  the  war  tension  and 
make  the  words  of  Emerson  still  untrue.  He  said: 
'^ar  is  on  its  last  legs." 

There  is  a  goodly  proportion  of  school  teachers,  pro- 
fessors, and  ministers  in  this  multitude  who  cross  season 
by  season,  and  they  can  be  reached  and  influenced. 
Here  is  new  work  for  the  propagandists  that  waits  to 
be  done  and  will  quickly  prove  fertile.  A  few  of  our 
prominent  men  go  to  Europe  and  the  Orient  on  errands 
of  peace.  Think  what  it  would  mean  if  all  the  thou- 
sands who  go  to  Europe  this  summer  were  each  to  be- 
come a  peace  emissary  I  What  if  every  American  who 
goes  abroad  should  go  anxious  to  show  respect  for  the 
customs  and  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  enters !  What  if  each  American  traveler 
went  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  winning  those  Euro- 
peans that  he  met  to  a  new  understanding  of  what 
America  really  is  and  of  her  deep-seated  desire  to  be- 
come a  friend  and  brother  to  the  nations  beyond  her  I 

Not  only  do  the  Europeans  find  out  but  a  few,  and 
those  often  wrong,  things  about  the  tourists,  but  the 


travelers  themselves  learn  far  less  of  the  life  of  the 
countries  than  they  should.  It  has  become  the  thing 
to  follow  in  the  beaten  track — ^to  see  certain  historic 
buildings,  certain  important  art  galleries  in  the  chief 
cities.  Consult  the  average  tourist  returned  home,  and 
ask  him  how  certain  cities  are  meeting  the  housing 
problem;  ask  them  about  the  methods  of  transportation 
in  the  rush  hours;  concerning  industrial  hygiene  and 
labor  insurance ;  about  social  settlements,  charities,  pub- 
lic relief,  children's  work,  etc.  I  venture  you  will  find 
them  grossly  ignorant  of  most  of  these  things. 

How  shall  mese  tourists  be  made  into  peace  ambas- 
sadors ?  In  a  short,  attractive  leaflet  suggest  the  right 
attitude,  the  desirable  conduct  for  a  visitor  in  Europe. 
Note  concisely  the  reasons  for  their  rightly  representing 
their  home  land.  Bid  them  seek  every  opportunily 
while  abroad  to  meet  and  know  better  their  brothers  in 
other  lands.  Mention  the  desirability  of  not  only  study- 
ing art,  but  also  life.  Suggest  the  inspection  of  in- 
dustrial plants,  social  institutions,  and  organizations  for 
human  betterment.  Let  one  of  these  illuminating 
brochures  be  placed  in  the  state-room  of  each  outgoing 
ship,  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  some  new  miracles 
looking  toward  peace  and  brotherhood  will  be  wrought 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  steamship  companies  will 
without  doubt  lend  their  co-operation,  for  this  will  mean 
happy  trips  for  those  who  travel,  and,  more,  the  Euro- 
peans who  become  acquainted  with  this  truer  American 
tvpe  will  be  anxious  themselves  to  visit  America  and 
know  more  of  her  and  her  people.  The  Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Travel,  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce,  and  perhaps  other  agencies,  are  already  con- 
ducting trips  that  study  economics. 

In  days  past  Crusaders  started  on  long  journeys  armed 
with  swords.  Today  there  is  a  new  crusade,  and  the 
men  and  women  of  the  ranks  are  armed  with  little  red 
guide-books,  cameras,  and  sun-shades.  We  ask  that  the 
importance  of  this  latest  crusade  be  not  overlooked.  We 
ask  that  these  pilgrims  carry  the  weapons  of  peace,  pro- 
mulgating the  new  gospel  of  brotherhood.  Not  insig- 
nificant will  be  their  words,  not  unnoticed  their  actions. 
Their  words  and  deeds,  as  they  hurry  from  city  to  city, 
will  find  soil  as  little  mustard  seeds,  and  lo  I  wlEien  they 
have  grown  in  human  hearts  we  shall  find  the  great  tree 
of  peace  sufficient  to  shelter  the  nations. 

I^t  the  great  ambassadors  go  with  their  learning  tp 
the  courts,  but  let  also  the  hundreds  and  thousands  go 
with  the  same  great  message  to  win  the  commoners  of 
Europe  to  a  new  respect  and  a  new  love  for  our  own 
America ! 


-♦^ 


Eugenics  and  Militarism. 

Prof.  Vernon  Kellogg,  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, has  an  informing  article  in  the  July  Atlantic  en- 
titled "Eugenics  and  Militarism."  The  following  ab- 
stract gives  in  no  sense  an  adequate  presentation  of 
Professor  Kellogg's  thought.  But  tiie  facts  as  given 
will  be  welcomed  by  our  workers  in  the  field : 

The  problem  of  eugenics  is  the  problem  of  good  breed- 
ing of  the  human  species.  It  is  good  Darwinian  doc- 
trine that  the  overproduction  of  individuals  and  their 
reduction  by  death  to  a  fractional  part  of  the  original 
number  is  one  of  the  basic  conditions  of  progress.  But 
the  advantage  of  mortality  depends  upon  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  application  of  its  causes. 
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Militaiy  selection  is  not  impartial  and  is  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  natural  selection.  An  army  is 
not  a  general  but  a  selected  representation  of  a  popula- 
tion. 

Forty  per  cent  of  those  applying  for  admission  to  the 
English  army  are  refused  because  of  physical  unfitness. 
Furthermore,  the  requirements  being  known,  many  of 
the  physically  unfit  do  not  present  themselves.  In  other 
words,  out  of  every  one  hundred  men  who  offer  to  enlist 
in  the  British  army  only  forty  are  accepted.  The  same 
is  practically  true  of  France  and  Prussia. 

Military  selection  occurs  chiefly  before  the  fighting 
begins,  and  results  in  the  temporary  or  permanent  re- 
moval from  the  general  population,  of  a  special  part  of 
it,  and  the  deliberate  exposure  of  this  part  to  death  and 
disease. 

For  every  man  thus  removed  from  the  general  popu- 
lation at  least  one  other  man,  falling  below  the  standard, 
has  been  retained  in  the  civil  population. 

France  has  more  than  one-half  million  men  in  actual 
service;  Germany  800,000,  which  is  more  than  6  per 
cent  of  each  country^s  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
35.  France  now  takes  annually  into  military  service 
two  out  of  three  of  all  her  young  men  arriving  each 
year  at  military  age. 

Ammon  has  shown  that  if,  of  two  types  in  a  popula- 
tion, one  has  an  average  birth  rate  of  3.3  and  the  other 
a  birth  rate  of  but  one-tenth  more,  the  second  class  will 
in  only  twenty-three  and  one-half  generations  be  double 
the  number  of  the  other  in  the  mixed  population.  Seeck 
finds  the  decline  of  Eome  to  have  been  due  not  to  actual 
reduction  of  numbers  in  the  Empire,  but  to  the  race- 
deteriorating  results  of  continued  war  through  the  re- 
moval from  the  population  by  military  selection  of  its 
best  male  reproducing  element.  Napoleon  had  to  re- 
duce by  one  inch  the  minimum  height,  set  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1701,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  conscription  plans 
in  1799.  In  1804  he  lowered  it  two  inches  more — a  total 
of  three  inches  below  the  original  standard.  It  re- 
mained at  this  figure  until  the  Bestoration,  when  in 
1818  it  was  raised  by  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  Napoleon 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  figure  of  military  age 
also.  French  boys  coming  of  age  in  1830  were  an  inch 
taller  than  those  of  the  earlier  generation,  born  in  war 
time. 

The  racial  character  of  the  next  generation  is  inevi- 
tably infiuenced  by  any  factor  that  increases  or  de- 
creases* the  part  played  in  race  propagation  by  any  se- 
lected type  of  the  population. 

In  times  of  war  disease  has  always  reaped  a  far 
greater  harvest  of  deaths  and  permanent  bodily  break- 
down than  have  the  bullets  and  bayonets  of  battle.  The 
20  per  cent  of  mortality  by  gun-fire  at  Austerlitz  and 
Wagram,  Moscow,  Lutzen,  Magenta,  Solferino,  and 
Waterloo  was  increased  by  disease  in  the  same  cam- 
paigns to  the  appalling  proportion  of  60  and  even  70 
per  cent. 

The  British  losses  in  the  Crimea  in  two  and  one-half 
years  were  3  per  cent  by  gun-fire  and  20  per  cent  by 
disease. 

Venereal  disease  is  a  scourge  fostered  especially  by 
militarism.  It  is  the  cause  of  more  hospital  admissions 
among  soldiers  than  any  other  disease.  It  caused  31.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  militaiy  ineflBciency  in  the  British 
army  in  1910.    The  United  States  army  has  twice  as 


many  hospital  admissions  for  this  same  cause.  In  1910 
one  in  ten  of  the  British  army  who  were  admitted  to  the 
hospital  were  infected  with  venereal  disease. 

War  and  military  service  are  dysgenic  in  their  effect. 

We  have  in  figures  a  quantitative  measure  of  the 
hereditary  effect  of  military  selection.  It  is  a  race-de- 
teriorating effect;  the  kind  of  effect  that  above  almost 
any  other  makes  an  obstacle  in  human  evolutionary  ad- 
vance. The  most  economical  and  most  positive  factor 
in  human  progress  is  good  breeding.  Bace  deteriora- 
tion comes  chiefiy  from  its  opposite,  bad  breeding.  Mili- 
tarism encourages  bad  breeding. 


The  Union  of  International  Societies. 

By  Walter  Schticklng. 

(Translated  for  the  Advocate  of  Peace  from  "Korrespond- 

enz"  of  June  20,  1913). 

From  the  16th  to  the  19th  of  June  there  was  a  meet- 
ing in  Ghent  and  Brussels  of  the  second  World  Congress 
of  International  Associations.  This  event  deserves  no- 
tice in  Germany  also. 

More  than  100  years  ago,  when  the  old  German  Em- 
pire broke  up,  the  Germans  gave  up  their  cosmopolitan 
dreams,  which  the  Napoleonic  era  proved  to  be  most  in- 
opportune. In  opposition  there  arose  a  mighty  state. 
The  cosmopolitanism  of  the  scholars  was  a  product  of 
an  ideal  which  far  preceded  actual  development.  The 
finished  century  then  brought  us  the  nation,  and  Ger- 
man people  will  know  how  to  maintain  that.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  should  we  in  a  nationalism  now 
become  a  matter  of  course,  because  of  the  retarded 
growth  we  made  over  a  hundred  years  since,  refuse  to 
recognize  that  today  an  organization  of  civilized  nations 
is  really  about  to  be  accomplished. 

Adolf  Wagner  said  at  the  last  Evangelist-Socialist 
Congress  that  people  ought  no  longer  to  recoil  at  the 
word  socialism,  so  like  is  it  to  internationalism.  Scarcely 
a  province  of  human  activity  is  today  free  from  the 
struggle  for  international  co-operation.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  happy  thought  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  in- 
ternationalism when  the  eminent  Belgian  senator.  La 
Fontaine,  brought  about  in  1910  the  first  World  Con- 
gress of  International  Associations.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-two  international  organizations  joined  it  imme- 
diately. 

From  that  came  the  founding  of  a  separate  union  of 
international  societies,  with  a  central  office  in  Brussels, 
which  will  be  ably  conducted  by  the  untiring  Senator 
La  Fontaine.  Thence  the  call  went  out  to  a  new  World 
Congress  of  International  Societies. 

In  order  to  show  how  fruitful  the  whole  undertaking 
must  be  for  the  societies  represented,  we  will  in  this 
article  bring  into  prominence  from  the  abundant  pro- 
gram of  the  congress  only  one  point,  namely,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  legal  standing  of  international  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  see  how  condi- 
tions always  precede  laws.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  in 
the  legal  systems  of  the  countries  only  national  sub- 
jects, individuals,  or  legal  entities. 

The  Catholic  Church,  for  example,  is  really  an  inter- 
national organization,  yet  nowhere  would  it  be  recog; 
nized  as  a  legal  subject,  because  the  national  systems  of 
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law  deal  with  no  such  organizations.  There  are  now 
countless  other  similar  international  bodies.  Most  of 
these  own  some  property,  and  therefore  desire  legal 
status. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  received  some 
years  ago  the  Nobel  prize  for  its  service  in  advancing 
international  law.  But  how  does  such  an  international 
society  today  receive  legal  protection  for  its  property? 
Only  by  procuring  for  itself  in  a  single  state  the  rights 
belonging  to  a  subject.  An  anomalous  situation  fol- 
lows. The  fact  that  the  society  is  international  must  be 
ignored.  It  must  be  that  a  society  must  often  enter  into 
the  life  of  some  capital,  though  it  may  desire  to  be  inter- 
national, and  it  is  perhaps  obliged  to  remove  its  head- 
quarters from  time  to  time  from  one  country  to  another 
in  its  search  for  legal  standing.  Then,  too,  if  a  given 
society  does  gain  legal  recognition  in  one  country  it  by 
no  means  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  will  en- 
joy the  same  privilege  in  all  other  lands. 

It  is  worth  while  to  bring  conditions  and  law  into 
harmony.  By  its  nature  the  international  society  ought 
to  be  able  to  acquire  international  legal  standing.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end  is  offered  the  best  op- 
portunity of  combining  private  with  oflBcial,  and  national 
with  international.  Obviously  the  granting  of  interna- 
tional rights  to  an  association  can  only  follow  through 
the  co-operation  of  states,  and  this  is  already  in  sight  in 
the  Hague  conferences. 

Therefore,  the  union  of  international  societies  will, 
in  order  to  open  the  subject,  work  out  propositions 
which  they  can  recommend  as  practicable  to  the  third 
Hague  conference,  looking  toward  legal  recognition.  If 
the  civilized  nations  enter  into  this  movement  and  direct 
their  Hague  organization  to  this  end,  it  will  be  appar- 
ent to  every  one  that  the  Hague  congress  of  nations  is 
created  not  only  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  national 
disputes,  but  through  the  bestowal  of  international  law, 
registration,  control,  etc.,  that  it  extends  its  eflBcacy  to 
allied  matters,  just  as  single  states  carry  on  national" 
tribunals  by  the  side  of  laws. 

This  one  example  will  suflBce  to  show  us  in  what  great 
measure  the  work  of  the  union  of  international  societies 
helps  not  only  special  interests,  but  also  indirectly  to 
build  up  an  international  body  of  law.  So  it  will  con- 
tribute in  no  small-  measure  to  further  human  solidarity 
and  to  secure  peace  between  the  nations. 


"Wars  are  Not  Paid  For  in  War  Times; 
the  Bill  Comes  Later/' 

David  Starr  Jordan  delivered  the  commencement  day 
address  at  the  Nebraska  State  University,  Lincoln, 
Thursday,  June  12.  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  press  reports : 

"The  great  aim  of  the  peace  movement  is  to  throw 
war  into  the  background,  to  make  it  the  last  resort  in- 
stead of  the  first  resort  in  case  of  diflferences  between 
nations  and  displace  its  hideous  accessories  with  the 
courts  and  conferences  that  make  for  peace  through  law. 
There  is  but  one  form  of  peace  which  is  enduring.  This 
is  the  peace  of  law.  The  peace  of  force,  won  at  such 
enormous  costs  of  debt  and  treasure,  is  but  veiled  or 
frustrated  war.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"I  shall  not  speak  of  its  horrors,  though  there  is  noth- 
ing else  so  horrible;  not  of  its  sorrows,  though  these 


have  been  woman's  burden  for  thousands  of  years;  not 
of  its  cost  in  money,  as  told  by  the  endless  caravan  of 
ciphers— $27,000,000,000— the  accumulated  debt  of 
frustrated  war  for  the  last  century  of  Europe. 

"I  shall  speak,  not  of  the  waste  of  money,  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  this  world,  %e  earning  of  poor 
men^s  lives,'  spent  in  futile  murder,  but  of  the  greatest 
waste  of  all — ^that  of  life  itself. 

"It  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  biology  that  the  laws  in 
heredity  which  apply  to  man  are  those  which  govern  the 
lower  animals  as  well.  *Like  the  seed  is  the  harvest' — 
this  is  the  fundamental  law.  The  men  you  breed  from 
determine  the  future.  Heredity  runs  level.  No  race 
of  men  nor  animal  has  improved  save  through  selection 
of  the  best  for  parentage.  None  has  fallen  save  through 
the  choice  of  inferior  stock  for  parentage.  Whatever 
influence  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the  strong,  the 
brave,  the  courageous,  the  enterprising,  will  ensure  a 
generation  which  shall  show  these  qualities  in  lower 
degree. 

"Home  fell  because  the  old  Boman  stock  was  for  the 
most  part  banished  or  exterminated.  There  was  no 
other  cause.  The  Romans  were  gone,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it ;  while  the  sons  of  slaves,  camp  followers,  scul- 
lions, and  peddlers  filled  the  Eternal  City.  The  repub- 
lic fell  when  Wir  gave  place  to  homo,'  real  men  in 
Bome  to  mere  beings.  The  empire  fell  when  the  bar- 
barians filled  the  unoccupied  city,  unoccupied  so  far  as 
the  men  of  the  old  Boman  type  was  concerned. 

"We  ask  no  other  reason  for  the  disappearance  of 
Greece.  Greek  art,  Greek  philosophy,  Greek  literature, 
the  perfection  of  form  in  thought,  in  action,  in  speech — 
all  of  these  were  impossible  save  to  men  of  Greek  blood ; 
and  when  these  had  fallen  in  suicidal  war,  there  was 
no  longer  the  heredity  which  could  replace  them. 

"Some  twenty  years  ago  I  visited  the  city  of  Novara, 
in  northern  Italy.  On  the  battlefield  there  the  farmers 
had  plowed  up  the  skulls  of  the  slain,  had  stacked  them 
up  until  they  formed  a  pyramid  some  fifteen  feet  high, 
with  a  little  canopy  which  kept  oflE  the  rain.  These 
were  the  skulls  of  yoimg  men  between  eighteen  and 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  young  men  from  the  farms  and 
shops  and  schools,  some  from  Prance,  some  from  Italy, 
the  rest  from  Austria.  And  as  these  were,  according  to 
custom,  the  best  among  the  yeomanry,  so  in  their  homes 
since  then  the  generations  have  arisen  from  inferior 
stock.  By  the  character  and  fate  of  the  common  man 
and  the  opportunity  offered  to  him  the  nations  must  be 
judged.  On  him  the  fate  of  the  nation  depends,  and 
the  waste  of  Novara  is  a  waste  which  is  enduring.  It 
is  like  cutting  the  roots  of  a  tree  while  its  flowers  and 
fruitage  continue.  The  roots  of  today  determine  the 
fruitage  of  the  future.  Those  nations  who  have  lost 
their  young  men  in  war  have  in  so  far  checked  their 
own  development. 

"Not  one  Novara  could  work  ruin  to  any  nation.  But 
no  Novara  ever  stood  alone.  In  Lombardy  is  the  little 
town  of  Magenta.  You  know  the  color  we  call  ma- 
genta, the  hue  of  the  blood  that  flowed  out  under  the 
locust  trees  in  the  park,  the  blood  that  stained  the  river 
below  the  hard-fought  bridge.  Here  in  a  cloister  of  the 
old  church  of  Magenta  you  will  find  the  pile  of  skulls — 
skulls  of  brave  men.  You  can  know  it  by  the  bullet 
holes  which  the  spiders  for  half  a  century  have  vainly 
tried  to  heal. 
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^^t  ufi  recall  the  grand  army  of  Moeoow,  600,000 
men — ^the  finest  body  of  men  that  ever  stood  in  line. 
Let  ns  recall  the  blasts  of  winter,  the  burning  city,  the 
lack  of  base  of  supplies,  the  hatred  of  the  people  of  the 
invaded  country.  And  after  that  let  us  see,  with  the 
historian,  the  pitiful  retreat  of  the  20,000  men  who  re- 
mained of  this  great  army. 

^'The  inevitable  result  of  all  this  must  be  the  loss  to 
the  nation  of  the  qualities  which  are  sought  for  in  the 
soldier.  It  leaves  the  nation  crippled.  The  effect  does 
not  appear  in  the  effacement  of  art  or  science  or  creative 
imagination.  Men  who  excel  in  these  regards  are  not 
drawn  by  preference  or  by  conscription  to  the  life  of  the 
soldier.  If  we  cut  the  roots  of  a  tree,  we  shall  not 
affect,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  quality  of  its  flower  or 
fruit.  We  are  limiting  its  future  rather  than  changing 
its  present.  In  like  manner  does  war  affect  the  life  of 
the  nation.  It  limits  the  future  rather  than  checks  the 
present.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

''All  this  applies  not  to  one  nation  alone  nor  to  one 
group  of  nations,  but  in  like  degree  to  all  nations  that 
have  sent  forth  their  young  men  to  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter. As  it  was  with  Greece  and  Bome,  with  France  and 
Spain,  Mauritania  and  Turkestan,  so  has  it  been  with 
Oermany  and  England;  so  with  all  nations  that  have 
sent  forth  'the  best  they  breed'  to  foreign  service,  while 
retaining  cautious,  thrifty  mediocrity  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
at  home. 

"Three  million,  seven  hundred  thousand  men  fell  in 
Napoleon's  campaigns.  No  wonder  the  life  of  Europe 
is  impoverished.  No  wonder  that  France  is  a  wounded 
nation,  as  are  all  others  whose  men  were  caught  up  in 
that  holocaust.  Napoleon,  it  was  said,  'has  peopled 
hell  with  the  elite  of  Europe.'  Stacked  up  on  the  field, 
as  at  Novara,  their  skulls  would  make  a  pile«  thirty 
times  as  high  as  our  own  Washington  monument.  To 
this  cause  of  reversed  selection  almost  alone  we  may 
ascribe  the  social  and  personal  deficiencies  of  the  com- 
mon folk  of  Europe.  If  we  send  forth  the  best  we 
breed,  there  is  no  way  by  which  those  of  the  future  shall 
be  other  than  second  best. 

"In  the  break-up  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  no  province 
had  a  better  future  than  Spain,  and  she,  like  others,  had 
staked  and  lost  her  fortune  in  war. 

'"This  is  Castile,'  says  a  writer.  'She  makes  men 
and  wastes  them.'  'This  sublime  and  terrible  phrase,' 
says  Captain  Calkins,  'sums  up  the  whole  of  Spanish 
history.' 

"What  shall  we  say  of  England  and  of  her  place  in 
the  history  of  war?  England  has  made  this  a  British 
world.  Her  young  men  have  gone  to  all  regions  where 
free  men  can  live.  She  has  carried  the  British  peace 
to  all  barbarous  lands  and  she  has  made  it  possible  for 
civilized  men  to  trade  and  pray  with  savages.  The  ac- 
tivities of  Englishmen  have  been  greater  by  manifold 
than  within  the  little  island  from  which  Englishmen 
set  forth  to  inherit  the  earth. 

"The  foreign  service  of  England  for  a  hundred  years 
has  furnished  careers  for  the  sons  of  the  squire  and  the 
gentleman.  For  a  century  Great  Britain  has  sent  her 
strongest  and  most  forceful  sons.  'Send  forth  the  best 
ye  breed,'  and  the  nation  breeds  from  the  second  best. 

"And  in  this  loss  of  fair  and  strong,  the  unretuming 
brave,  we  may  find  an  answer  to  some  of  England's 
most  desperate  problems. 


"Where  is  the  country  squire  of  Finglish  life  and  Eng- 
lish history.  Where  are  his  rosy-cheeked  and  strong- 
limbed  daughters?  Where,  indeed,  is  the  typical  John 
Bull  of  the  time-honored  cartoon?  Why  is  it  that  three 
or  four — some  say  eleven — ^millions  of  Englishmen  are 
unable  to  earn  a  decent  living,  or  any  living  at  all,  in 
England  today?  Why  is  it  that  these  same  uneni- 
ployed  are  found  unemployable  in  Canada,  in  Australia, 
or  wherever  they  may  go  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  tendency 
in  all  average  physical  standards  is  downward,  while 
the  standards  of  the  best  are  growing  always  higher? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  reversed  selection  of  war.    *    *   * 

"For  160  years  the  wars  of  Britain  the  world  over 
have  called  to  Scotland:  'Send  us  the  best  ye  breed.' 
The  best  were  sent.  From  moors  and  glens  thqr  went, 
from  the  shires  and  from  the  islands.  Generation  after 
generation  they  went,  all  the  upstanding  and  fit,  from 
the  cottage  and  from  the  college,  sons  of  the  manse  and 
sons  of  the  glen — ^the  best  they  bred. 

'Tell  me,  have  the  fittest  survived  ?  Go  throng  their 
cities  and  over  their  moors  and  down  in  their  glens. 
The  glens  that  bred  the  men  of  the  Forty-second  and 
the  Seventy-eighth  and  the  Eighty-fourth  and  the 
Ninety-third  have  none  left  of  that  breed  to  give.  In 
vain  the  recruiting  sergeant  goes  through  Strathspey 
and  Strathglass  and  Glengarry  and  Glen  Tilt  and  Glen- 
elg  and  Glenorchy  and  Strathconon  and  Strathfarrar 
and  Glencoe,  and  the  glens  of  the  west  and  the  islands. 

"*The  best  ye  breed'  is  war's  insatiable  call.  Send 
your  best,  your  fittest,  your  most  courageous,  your 
youths  of  patriotism  and  your  men  of  loyal  worth,  send 
them  all  and  breed  your  next  generation  from  war's 
unfit  remainder.  Do  that,  as  Scotland  has  done  it,  and 
what  says  your  biology?  Like  father,  like  son.  Like 
seed,  like  harvest.  You,  cannot  breed  a  Clydesdale 
from  a  cayuse,  neither  can  the  weakling  renmant  of  a 
war  nation  breed  a  new  nation  of  heroes  for  a  new  gen- 
eration's wars. 

"By  the  law  of  probability,  as  developed  by  Quetelet, 
it  is  claimed  that  there  will  appear  in  each  generation 
the  same  number  of  potential  poets,  artists,  investi- 
gators, patriots,  athletes,  and  superior  men  of  each  de- 
gree. This  law,  however,  involves  the  theory  of  conti- 
nuity of  paternity,  that  in  each  generation  a  practically 
equid  percentage  of  men  of  superior  mentality  will  sur- 
vive to  take  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  Other- 
wise this  law  becomes  subject  to  the  action  of  another 
law,  that  of  reversed  selection,  or  the  biological  law  of 
'diminishing  returns.' 

"Breeding  from  an  inferior  stock  brings  race  degen- 
eration, and  such  breeding  is  the  sole  agency  of  such 
degeneration;  as  selection,  natural  or  artificial,  along 
one  line  or  another  is  the  sole  agency  for  race  progress. 
And  all  laws  of  probabilities  and  averages  are  subject 
to  a  still  higher  law,  the  primal  law  of  biology,  which 
no  cross-current  of  life  can  check  or  modify.  Like  the 
seeds  is  the  harvest.  When  conditions  change,  so  change 
the  products  of  heredity. 

"What  shall  we  say  of  our  own  country,  with  her 
years  of  peace,  and  her  two  great  civil  wars,  the  struggle 
of  children  with  their  parents,  of  brothers  with  broiii- 
ers  ?  It  may  be  that  war  is  sometimes  justified.  It  is 
sometimes  inevitable,  whether  necessary  or  not.  It  has 
happened  once  in  our  history,  that  'every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  by  the  lash  must  be  drawn  again  by  the  sword.' 
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^T.t  cost  MB  650^000  lires  of  young  men  to  get  rid  of 
slavery.  I  saw  not  long  ago  in  Maryland  one  bundled 
and  fifty  acres  of  these  young  men.  There  are  some 
12^000  acres  filled  wiili  them  on  the  fields  of  the  South. 
And  this  number,  almost  a  million.  North  and  South, 
was  the  best  that  the  nation  could  bring.  North  and 
South  alike,  the  men  were  in  dead  earnest,  each  belieT- 
ing  that  his  view  of  State  rights  and  of  national  author- 
ity was  founded  on  a  solid  rock  of  righteousness  and 
fair  play.  North  and  South,  the  nation  was  impover- 
ished by  the  loss.  Thei  gaps  they  left  are  filled  to  all 
appearance.  There  are  relatively  few  of  us  left  today 
in  whose  hearts  l^e  scars  of  forty  years  ago  are  still  un- 
healed. But  a  new  generation  has  grown  up  of  men 
and  women  born  since  the  war.  They  have  taken  the 
nation's  problems  into  their  hands;  but  theirs  are  hands 
not  so  strong  or  so  clean  as  though  the  men  that  are 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  that  might 
have  been.  The  men  that  died  had  better  stuff  in  them 
than  the  father  of  the  average  men  of  today. 

"Those  States  which  lost  most  of  their  strong  young 
blood,  as  Virginia,  Louisiana,  the  Carolinas,  will  not 
gain  the  ground  they  lost,  not  for  centuries,  perhaps 
never. 

"Dr.  Venable,  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  told  me  not  long  ago  that  one-half  the  alumni 
of  that  college  up  to  1866  were  in  the  Civil  War.  One- 
third  of  tiiese  were  slain.  We  can  never  measure  our 
actual  loss  nor  determine  how  far  the  men  that  are  fall 
short  of  the  men  that  might  have  been. 

"The  same  motive,  the  same  lesson,  lasts  through  all 
ages,  and  it  finds  keen  expression  in  the  words  of  the 
wisest  man  of  our  early  national  history,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  *Wars  are  not  paid  for  in  war  time :  the  bill 
comes  later.*  ** 


Qermany's  Hope  in  This  Country. 

The  following  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  re- 
cent date  should  appeal  to  every  patriotic  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  After  an  elaborate  plea  that  something 
be  done  at  once  to  overcome  the  great  evils  of  militarism, 
the  paper  continues : 

*lt  is  only  by  thoroughly  understanding  all  its  diflB- 
culties  that  we  can  reach  the  solution  of  this  question 
(of  armaments),  which  so  radically  touches  the  destiny 
of  all  peoples.  Something  has  already  been  accomplished 
along  this  line;  but  the  great  question  has  been  grad- 
ually minimized.  In  the  first  place,  the  energetic  de- 
mand for  disarmament.  This  was  followed  by  a  demand 
not  to  increase  armaments,  and  the  most  recent  pro- 
posal comes  from  Mr.  Churchill  for  a  pause  in  arma- 
ments during  the  short  space  of  one  year.  In  the  period 
of  their  most  strained  relations,  Germany  and  England 
agreed  to  notify  each  other  of  their  respective  naval 
armaments;  and  while  this  agreement  is  insignificant 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  whole  question 
of  armaments,  it  has  nevertheless  contributed  to 
strengthen  mutual  confidence.  England  has  consist- 
ently taken  the  lead  in  this  matter.  At  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  on  August  17,  1907,  it  declared  it- 
self ready  'to  communicate  yearly  to  all  nations  which 
would  do  likewise  the  plans  for  the  construction  and 


the  costs  of  all  new  warships.'  This  exchange  of  infor- 
mation was  intended  to  facilitate  the  further  exchange 
of  views  concerning  the  reduction  in  armaments  which 
the  nations  might  mutually  agree  upon.  Even  after  this 
offer  had  failed  to  elicit  favorable  action,  England  still 
continued  to  make  other  proposals  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, the  last  of  which  was  for  a  pause  in  armaments 
for  one  year.  These  efforts  have  scored  a  success,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  declaration  of  Tirpitz,  according  to 
which  Germany  could  consent  to  accept  a  ratio  of  16  to 
10  for  the  number  of  battleships.  But  this  declaration 
is  not  an  agreement;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
proposal  not  to  build  new  battleships  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  which  would  not  be  a  solution  of  the  main 
question,  will  not  lead  to  really  tangible  results.  Occa- 
sional declarations  of  this  nature,  though  important  in 
themselves  as  marking  little  steps  in  advance,  cannot, 
however,  radically  change  the  general  course  of  the  ar- 
mament fever.  We  must  resort  to  more  consistent,  more 
general  and  heroic  measures,  similar  to  those  set  forth 
in  the  Czar's  manifesto.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which 
the  peoples  can  be  relieved  of  their  heavy  burdens;  the 
governments  must  resolve  to  call  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Armaments  to  discuss  measures  that  will  call 
a  halt  in  armaments. 

"While  renewing  this  proposal  with  earnestness  and 
emphasis,  we  are  not  imaware  of  the  great  diflBculties 
which  loom  up  against  it.  But  we  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  peoples,  whose  appeal  for  relief  demands 
a  hearing.  One  government  must  of  necessity  take  the 
initiative  in  bringing  about  such  a  conference;  it  must 
be  a  government  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  shall  be 
proof  against  suspicion  of  representing  the  cause  of 
special  interests.  We  should  almost  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Czar  might  take  this  initiative  and  thus  give 
renewed  evidence  of  his  love  for  peace ;  but  the  fate  vis- 
ited upon  his  proposals  of  1898  and  the  political  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  time  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  this  cannot  happen.  England,  Prance,  and 
Germany,  one  for  one  reason  and  another  for  another 
reason,  would  not  be  free  from  suspicion,  and  their  cau- 
tious governments  would  not  want  to  take  a  single  step 
that  might  possibly  lead  to  results  different  from  those 
contemplated.  Under  existing  circumstances,  there  is 
only  one  government  which  could  render  this  service  to 
the  nations  and  earn  their  gratitude — ^that  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  assuming  his  present  responsibilities, 
President  Wilson  gave  expression  to  noble  and  manly 
sentiments;  here  is  a  field  in  which  he  may  put  them 
into  practical  operation  t  The  United  States  is  not  di- 
rectly concerned  with  European  rivalry  in  armaments. 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  every  ad- 
vance toward  friendly  understanding  between  nations  is 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.  If  the  new  President  were  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  he  would  be  greeted  by 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  best  citizens  of  his 
country.  No  time  is  so  appropriate  as  the  present  to  clear 
the  way  for  a  conference  to  halt  armaments.  The  na- 
tions are  waiting.  Have  we  a  statesman  of  discerning 
judgment,  of  warm  heart  and  resolute  will  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  this  generation  ?  If  so,  let  him  hear  the  call 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  beings  who  would  direct 
the  progress  of  mankind  into  the  path  of  genuine 
peace !" 
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Work  In  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

By  J.  J.  Hall. 

I  have  been  quite  busy  in  our  great  cause  since  my 
last  report.  On  my  return  from  Mohonk  Lake  I  made 
a  brief  stay  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  an  address  there  and  seeing  several  prominent 
citizens  planning  for  a  convention  which  we  desire  to 
hold  some  time  this  fall.  Having  spent  eleven  years  in 
pastoral  work  in  Norfolk,  we  feel  very  much  at  home 
there,  and  hope  to  see  such  a  peace  gathering  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  the  great  State  of  Virginia.  We 
desire  to  hold  one  in  Bichmond,  also,  and  already  have 
the  assurance  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  friends  of 
peace  in  that  great  city.  We  feel  sure  that  "the  Old 
Dominion*'  will  come  to  the  front  in  this  movement, 
and  that  many  of  her  sons  and  daughters  will  yet  be  as 
illustrious  for  the  world's  peace  as  ever  her  heroes  of 
the  past  were  for  success  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

IN  KOBTH  OABOLINA. 

I  went  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Eed  Springs,  N.  C,  to 
attend  the  commencement  of  the  academy  there,  and 
listened  to  a  stirring  address  by  the  Hon.  James  A.  Mc- 
Donald, of  Toronto.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  passed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish-American  Society 
resolutions  favoring  universal  arbitration.  I  was  still 
among  former  friends,  and,  having  drafted  and  pre- 
sented the  resolutions,  I  appreciated  very  much  the 
heartiness  of  their  reception.  Let  the  Scotch-Americans 
all  through  the  United  States  and  Canada  take  hold  of 
this  movement  with  real  earnestness,  and  it  will  surely 
hasten  the  coming  of  that  day  when  war  shall  be  no 
more. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  Mr.  John  D.  Berry,  of 
Baleigh,  N.  C,  has  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  State  Peace  Society,  and  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
questions  relating  to  the  work  and  render  any  aid  within 
his  power.  The  writer  also  will  be  pleased  to  arrange 
for  any  addresses  or  services  in  the  old  North  State. 
We  appeal  to  our  friends  in  North  Carolina  to  line  up 
in  a  practical  way  in  this  work. 

IN  FLOBIDA. 

Your  director  of  the  work  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  took  advantage  of  a  special  rate  from  Atlanta 
so  as  to  get  an  entrance  for  our  great  cause  in  the  beau- 
tiful State  of  Florida.  Dr.  Claude  W.  Duke^  pastor  of 
the  first  Baptist  Church,  extended  us  a  hearly  welcome 
to  his  pulpit,  and  on  Sunday,  June  22,  we  gave  our  first 
message  there  on  "The  Prince  of  Peace.'^  The  people 
heard  us  gladly,  and  the  pastor  insisted  upon  another 
talk  at  night.  We  shall  always  appreciate  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Duke,  and  several  of  his  members  joined  the 
American  Peace  Society.  We  made  a  hurried  trip  from 
there  to  Arcadia;  gave  another  address  and  received  a 
few  more  members.  On  the  night  following  we  spoke 
at  Gardner,  and  while  at  Jacksonville  got  in  touch  with 
some  who  will  yet  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause.  The 
papers  were  kindly  disposed  to  us  and  promised  us  any 
help  possible  for  future  work.  As  Florida  receives  very 
many  visitors  from  the  North,  we  wish  that  late  in  the 
fall  the  North  and  South  might  in  this  beautiful  State 
clasp  hands  for  universal  peace. 


IN  ATLANTA. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  in  membership  Atlanta  has 
passed  the  one  hundredth  mark.  With  the  many  com- 
mencements, June  has  been  a  busy  month  here;  some 
twenty  new  names  have  been  enrolled,  and  the  list  would 
show  not  a  few  of  our  leading  citizens.  But  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  things.  There  is  much  land  yet  to 
be  possessed.  We  gave  an  address  before  the  Ministers' 
Conference  on  'TVhat  Should  Be  the  Attitude  of  the 
Church  to  the  World-wide  Peace  Movement  P*  We  have 
been  earnestly  invited  to  publish  the  same. 

We  join  in  hope  and  prayer  for  the  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery  to  health  of  our  beloved  Secretary,  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  and  rejoice  in  fellowship  with 
the  friends  of  peace  wherever  their  lot  is  cast. 


Peace  Meetings  of  the  International 

Council  of  Women. 

By  Andrea  Hoffer  Proudfoot. 

One  of  the  most  important  opportunities  offered  thus 
far  by  the  current  year  for  measuring  and  for  increasing 
the  growth  of  peace  sentiment  in  the  world  was  offered 
by  the  twelve  days'  session  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women  during  the  last 
days  of  May.  The  sessions  were  of  uncommon  impor- 
tance, being  held  to  prepare  for  the  great  Council  Quin- 
quennial, which  will  be  held  in  Bome  in  May,  1914. 

The  countries  represented  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
peace  sections  were  the  United  States,  Canada,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Denmark,  The  Netherlands,  Tas- 
mania, New  South  Wales,  France,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Norway,  and  Belgium.  Sweden,  Italy,and  Bussia  asked 
that  their  delegates  should  be  received  as  'Tiearers*'  only, 
while  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Japan  sent  letters  express- 
ing their  views  on  the  propositions  that  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  convener  months  prior  to  the  meeting. 

The  Peace  Department  held  a  practically  all-day  meet- 
ing on  May  20,  was  in  session  four  hours  each  day  May 
21  and  22,  and  half  that  time  on  May  27  and  May  31. 

This  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  difficult  de- 
partment of  Coimcil  work,  for  European  women,  al- 
though not  generally  enfranchised,  are  more  conversant 
with  the  politics  of  their  respective  countries,  more  af- 
fected by  the  political  parties  to  which  their  families 
belong,  and  altogether  more  involved  in  the  political 
tangles  of  militarism  than  are  American  women. 

Moreover,  the  foreign  relations  of  many  European 
countries  are  at  the  present  time  very  sensitive.  In  their 
discussion  of  important  propositions  which  might  affect 
such  relations,  tiie  women  of  this  committee  showed  a 
political  knowledge,  an  adroitness  and  a  delicacy  which 
proved  them  not  unfit  for  political  life;  but  better  than 
all  this  and  more  promising  than  their  keen  appreciation 
of  the  awful  economic  waste  of  war  was  their  staunch 
allegiance  to  the  moral  principles  involved  in  their  op- 
position to  militarism. 

After  a  week  of  indefatigable  committee  work,  the 
convener  was  able  to  present  to  the  executive  a  strong 
program  for  the  coming  year,  and  by  Mrs.  May  Wright 
SewalFs  skillful  presentation  of  them  some  strong  reso- 
lutions, which  (if  passed  at  Eome)  imply  a  still  more 
active  propaganda  thereafter,  were  accepted  by  almost 
imanimous  vote  of  the  executive  for  the  agenda  of  the 
meeting  at  Borne. 
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The  most  important  of  these  I  insert  at  the  close  of 
this  report,  for  their  passage  at  Eome  nesrt  May  will  be 
aided  if  peace  workers  everywhere  will  now  or  at  any 
time  before  May  1,  1914,  take  the  trouble  to  write  an 
indorsement  of  these  propositions,  sending  their  letters 
of  support  and  approval  either  to  the  Countess,  of  Aber- 
deen, the  President  of  the  International  Council,  to  Dr. 
Alice  Solomon,  its  Secretary  (Neu  Ansbacher  St.,  7 
Berlin  W.  50),  or  to  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  convener 
of  the  committee. 

Other  resolutions  having  the  quite  or  almost  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Peace  Department  were  rejected  by 
the  executive,  but  not  withstanding  it  was  the  feeling 
of  all  present  that  this  section  had  scored  an  unprece- 
dented success  not  only  in  business  sessions,  but  in  the 
evening  public  meeting  held  in  the  Doopsgezinde  Kerk 
(Baptist  Church),  which  was  packed.  The  Hague  pub- 
lic had  been  notified  of  the  absence  of  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner,  but  this  disappointment  apparently  diminished 
neither  the  size  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience, 
which  was  larger  by  several  hundred  than  that  convened 
for  any  other  meeting  in  support  of  a  council  propa- 
ganda. 

On  this  evening  addresses  of  great  diversity,  but  of 
equal  merit  were  delivered  by  Frau  Hainisch,  President 
of  the  Austrian  Council,  speaking  instead  of  the  Bar- 
oness von  Suttner;  Mile.  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgium;  Mrs. 
Courtice,  of  Canada;  Madame  Zipernowsky,  of  Hun- 
gary; Frau  Anker,  of  Norway,  and  Mme.  Jules  Siegfried. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  presided,  and  in  her  closing 
address  bound  into  one  harmonious  argument  and  ap- 
peal all  of  the  addresses  of  the  evening.  The  official 
Board  of  the  Peace  Society  of  The  Netherlands,  which 
had  been  in  session  that  day,  were  in  attendance  and 
were  moved  to  share  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience. 

A  critical  question  is  still  before  the  International 
Council.  Will  the  National  Council  of  Italy  provide  for 
a  public  meeting  for  peace  and  arbitration  in  the  great 
Congress  which  it  is  arranging  for  Bome  in  May,  1914? 

It  is  confidently  believed  by  Council  workers  tiiat  the 
unexpected  work  accomplished  by  the  Peace  Section  at 
The  Hague  paves  the  way  for  equal  success  at  Bome. 

The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  are  as  follows : 

(1)  a.  That  the  International  Council  be  asked  to 
express  its  sympathy  with  the  principle  that  the  govern- 
ments pledge  ihemselves  to  try  mediation,  even  where 
vital  interests  are  involved  in  international  conflicts, 
and  that  the  Council  be  further  asked  to  have  this  prin- 
ciple discussed  at  the  next  quinquennial  meeting. 

6.  Should  this  motion  be  adopted  by  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Conmiittee  proposes  that  the  International 
Council  of  Women  shall  make  an  appeal  to  the  different 
governments  to  adopt  this  principle  in  international 
conflicts. 

(2)  That  the  International  Council  of  Women  pro- 
tests vehemently  against  the  odious  wrongs  of  which 
women  are  the  victims  in  time  of  war,  contrary  to  inter- 
national law.  The  Council  sees  in  this  one  more  reason 
for  supporting  with  all  its  force  the  efforts  made  to  es- 
tablish peace  and  arbitration  among  the  nations. 

(3)  That  the  International  Council  of  Women  shall 
appeal  to  the  Hague  Conference  to  consider  how  a  more 
effective  international  protection  of  women  may  be  se- 
cured which  will  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  horrible 
violation  of  womanhood  that  attends  all  wars. 


The  Program  for  the  Celebration  of 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace. 

The  interaational  conference  for  the  consideration  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  first  century  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  has 
submitted  its  report  to  the  national  body  from  which  its 
delegations  derive  their  authority.  The  report  reads 
as  follows: 

1.  Platform. 

The  central  idea  for  consideration  is  not  only  a 
program  for  the  celebration  of  one  hundred  years  of 
peace,  but  a  statement  of  purposes  for  the  perpetuation 
of  peace. 

2.  International  monuments,  possibly  of  identical  de- 
sign. 

(a)  To  be  erected  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  their  dominions  and  possessions  be- 
yond the  seas. 

(6)  The  committee  to  request  their  respective 
governments  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  monu- 
ments, or  that  the  cost  be  defrayed  in  part  from 
public  funds  or  by  private  subscriptions. 

(c)  The  foundation  stones  to  be  laid  on  the 
selected  day,  if  possible,  by  His  Majesty  the 
Kin^  in  Great  Britain  and  by  the*  President  in 
the  United  States,  and  by  their  representatives 
in  their  respective  dominions  and  possessions 
overseas. 

(d)  In  view  of  the  good  relations  prevailing 
between  the  American  and  British  peoples  and 
other  nations,  all  foreign  governments  should  be 
cordially  invited  to  honor  the  more  important  of 
these  occasions  by  an  official  representation. 

(e)  That  at  the  time  fixed  for  laying  the 
foundation  stones  there  should  be  a  stoppage  of 
five  minutes  from  work  throughout  all  the  coun- 
tries interested,  to  be  occupied,  where  a  public 
gathering  or  other  assemblage  is  practicable,  by 
the  reading  of  the  agreed  inscription  on  interna- 
tional monuments. 

(/)  At  the  time  fixed,  as  stated,  the  work  in 
all  schools  to  be  stopped,  appropriate  addresses 
to  be  delivered,  and  the  two  national  anthems  to 
be  sung,  followed  by  a  half  holiday. 

(g)  A  subcommittee  should  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  what  dates,  arrangements,  etc.,  are  in 
the  minds  of  the  several  countries,  with  power  to 
determine  them  and  to  make  them  generally 
known.    This  duty  to  be  assigned  to  any  inter- 
national committee  which  may  be  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  joint  celebration. 
f3.  Educational  features  of  the  celebration. 
An  organized  endeavor  should  be  made  in  British- 
American    countries    to    promote,    by    well-considered 
methods,  the  growth  of  these  feelings  of  mutual  respect 
and  good  will  which  already  happily  exist.    This  might 
include : 

(a)  The  endowment  of  chairs  of  British- 
American  history  with  special  reference  to  the 
peaceful  progress  and  relations  of  the  two  peo- 
ples and  based  upon  the  principle  of  an  inter- 
change of  professors,  and  the  endowment  of 
traveling  scholarships  to  enable  journalists  and 
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writers   to   yisit  the   various   English-speaking 
countries. 

(h)  The  awarding  of  prizes  for  essays  and 
some  other  topics  in  all  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

(c)  The  co-operation  of  the  respective  com- 
mittees in  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the 
century  of  peace,  from  which  text-books  and 
school-books  in  the  several  countries  may  be  pre- 
pared or  revised. 

(d)  An  annual  Peace  Day  celebration  in  the 
schools. 

4.  Universal  commemorative  tablets. 

5.  TTniversal  religious  services  of  thanksgiving,  to  be 
held  on  a  day  to  be  hereafter  selected. 

6.  Permanent  monuments. 

7.  The  cordial  approval  of  the  early  appointment  of 
a  preparatory  committee  as  recommended  by  the  last 
HafiTue  conference. 

8.  Celebration  in  Ghent,  after  consultation  with  the 
municipality. 

9.  An  international  commemorative  medal. 

10.  The  conference  recommends  that  an  international 
committee  mav  be  appointed  through  action  on  the  part 
of  the  national  committee,  with  power  to  deal  with  such 
matters  as  mav  be  referred  to  them  of  the  several  coun- 
tries concerned. 

It.  Appeal  for  co-operation. 

The  success  of  the  movement  requires  not  onlv  the 
cordial  support  of  national  provemments,  but  also  local 
ffovemments  and  municipal  and  religious  bodies,  as  well 
as  of  those  citizens  seekinfir  national  methods  for  dealincr 
with  international  problems.  To  that  end  it  is  eamestlv 
hoped  that  all  will  join  in  this  movement. 

12.  Manifesto  to  the  nations. 

The  followiner  manifesto  was  approved  and  issued : 

''Pepresentatives  of  Great  Britain,  of  TTewfoundland. 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  of  the  Municipality 
of  Ghent,  having  been  in  conference  concerning  an  ap- 
propriate celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  sisrning  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  last 
international  war  between  the  British  and  American 
peoples,  unite  in  offering  to  the  governments  and  thp 
peoples  of  the  civilized  world  an  earnest  invitation  to 
take  part  in  making  this  celebration  in  every  way  worthv 
of  the  one  hundred  years  of  peace  that  it  commemo- 
rates. 

*^e  invite  such  co-operation,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  made  clear  and  unmistakable  to  public  opinion 
everywhere  that  the  time  has  come  when  international 
rivalries  and  differences,  though  numerous  and  several, 
may  be  settled  without  the  carnage  and  the  horrors  of 
war.  Although  it  be  unreasonable  to  disregard  the  pos- 
sibility of  conflict  arising  in  the  future  out  of  mutual 
or  partial  misunderstanding,  yet  we  gratefully  recognize 
that  the  chances  of  misunderstanding  have  been  largely 
eliminated  by  the  degree  in  which  modem  science  has 


facilitated  intercourse  and  accelerated  communication. 
We  are  therefore  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  develop- 
ment of  letters,  science,  and  the  arts  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  finance,  of  mutual  knowledge,  trust,  and 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  owe  different  alle- 
giances and  who  speak  different  tongues,  may  profitably 
absorb  the  energy  of  mankind  as  well  as  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  the  noblest  and  finest  traiti  of 
mind  and  of  character. 

^^Great  Britain  has  been  a  colonizing  nation,  and  the 
United  States  has  drawn  to  its  population  various  and 
powerful  elements  from  different  countries  and  from 
different  flags.  Therefore  a  century  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  beyond  the  seas  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other  hand, 
touches  directly  both  the  interest  and  the  imagination  of 
every  land  to  which  Great  Britain's  sons  have  gone,  as 
well  as  those  of  every  nation  from  which  the  present- 
day  population  of  the  United  States  has  been  drawn. 
Such  a  celebration  will  not  onlv  mark  the  close  of  a 
century  of  exceptional  significance  and  importance,  but 
it  will  call  attention  to  an  example  and  an  ideal  that  we 
earnestly  hope  may  be  followed  and  pursued  in  the  years 
to  come.    What  nations  have  done,  nations  can  do. 

'^e  respectfully  request  that  His  Majesty's  Secretarv 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  State  transmit  this  invitation,  through 
the  proper  official  channels,  to  the  governments  of  the 
world,  to  the  end  that  both  by  the  participation  of  gov- 
ernments and  by  the  co-operation  of  men  of  good  will 
in  every  land  this  celebration  may  be  so  carried  out  as 
to  mark  not  merely  the  close  of  one  hundred  years  of 
peace  between  English-speaking  peoples,  but  the  open- 
ing of  what  we  sincerely  trust  will  be  a  fresh  era  of 
peace  and  good  will  between  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.** 

THE   INTEKNATIONAL  BOUNDARY. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  at  a  subcommittee  meet- 
ing held  between  the  delegations  representinsr  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
the  matter  of  appropriate  marking  of  the  international 
boundary  in  commemoration  of  the  first  hundred  years 
of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  it  was  decided  that 
suggestions  be  made  to  the  organizations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  follows : 

That  they  ursre  upon  their  respective  governments — 

(a)  The  erection  of  arches  at  the  points  where 
the  proposed  highways — Quebec  and  Miami  in 
the  East  and  Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver  in  the 
West — cross  the  international  boundary. 

(b)  The  erection  of  shafts  at  a  few  historical 
and  prominent  points  upon  or  on  each  side  of  the 
boundary  (which,  in  the  latter  case,  should  be 
erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  boun- 
dary) at  points  to  be  selected  hereafter.  This 
miji:ht  properly  include  water-gates  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Detroit  Biver  near  the  citv  of  De- 
troit. 

(c)  That  such  arches  and  shafts  be  briefly  and 
suitably  inscribed. 

Tt  was  further  felt  that  these  outward  and  visible 
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signs  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  international  boundary^  but  should  also 
find  a  place  in  the  great  centers  of  population,  often  far 
distant  therefrom,  thus  carrying  the  message  of  mutual 
good  will  to  the  mass  of  both  people. 

It  was  urged  before  the  subcommittee  that  an  endur- 
ing monument  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial  bridge  be 
built  across  the  Niagara  Siver.  This  and  other  like 
projects  appealed  quite  strongly  to  the  subcommittee, 
but  it  felt  that,  iuYolving  as  it  does  very  large  expendi- 
tures on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  both  countries, 
they  might  very  properly  be  allowed  to  stand  for  fur- 
ther consideration  until  the  respective  committees  shall 
have  had  greater  opportunity  to  look  more  closely  into 
these  lai^er  projects  in  accordance  with  the  following 
resolution : 

'TThis  subcommittee  recommends  that  after  the 
American  and  Canadian  committees  shall  have  decided 
upon  a  plan  of  celebration  regarding  boundary  monu- 
ments, memorials,  .and  arches,  a  committee  of  six,  com- 
posed of  three  members  from  each  of  the  respective 
conmiittees,  shall  be  appointed,  with  instructions  to 
consult  experts  in  art,  architecture,  and  en^neering, 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  particular  works  to  be  undertaken.** 
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The  Doom  of  War. 

By  Arthur  I>eerfln  Call. 

The  paradox  of  Christian  civilization  is  its  wars.  The 
amazing  wonder  of  human  history  is  its  incongruous 
spear-stickinffs  and  blood-lettings.  But  the  distressing 
cost  in  wealth,  the  unhappy  expense  in  terms  of  per- 
verted judgments,  the  encouraging  though  slow  evolu- 
tion of  a  truer  conception  of  life,  the  rise  of  effective 
peace  agencies  on  every  hand, — ^these  not  only  make  for 
an  improvement  in  an  intolerable  world  situation,  they 
forespeak  the  inevitable  doom  of  international  wars. 
Tjet  us  look  briefly  at  each  of  these  four  factors. 

I. 

THE  COST  TN"  MONEY. 

We  may  well  pause  and  reiterate  the  meaning  of  war 
to  us  in  terms  of  money.  To  fire  one  of  our  biff  navy 
guns  once,  for  example,  costs  the  equivalent  of  a  re- 
spectable home.  To  fire  it  twice  costs  enough  to  meet 
every  essential  expense  of  a  college  education.  To  fire 
it  three  times  costs  the  equivalent  of  a  competent  min- 
ister or  school  teacher^s  salary  for  over  a  decade. 

The  money  spent  for  one  battleship  would  build  a 
thousand  locomotives,  or  fit  75,000  persons  for  a  trade, 
or  build  a  fine  macadam  road  from  ITew  York  to  Wash- 
ington and  thence  on  to  Gettysburg,  or  erect  two  Con- 
gressional Libraries,  or  dredge  the  longed-for  six-foot 
channel  in  the  Mississippi  River  half  way  from  St. 
Louis  to  St.  Paul.  The  money  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  one  battleship  would  erect  a  dozen  Washington 
monuments,  or  float  fifteen  first-class  vessels  for  our 


merchant  marine,  or  create  an  Appalachian  Forest  Re- 
serve, with  all  that  that  would  mean  in  terms  of  water 
and  timber  and  soil;  it  would  give  a  college  education 
to  24,000  persons,  or  pay  the  entire  expense  of  running 
the  public  schools  of  a  city  with  100,000  inhabitants  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century;  it  would  much  more  than 
build  three  Washington  "DTnion  Stations,  or  meet  the 
pay-roll  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  six  months,  or  run 
the  entire  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  or  support  8,000  college  profes- 
sors for  one  year  at  $2,000  each. 

Not  including  coal,  ammunition,  pistols,  clothing, 
food,  our  latest  battleships  cost  over  $16,000,000.  Our 
navy  bill  alone  this  year  (1913)  calls  for  over  $150,- 
000,000,  and  we  are  told  that  we  need  an  additional 
quota  of  3,000  officers  and  6,000  men  properly  to  man 
the  ships  we  have.  We  have  spent  nearly  two  billions  of 
dollars  on  our  navy  alone  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
During  the  last  decade  we  have  spent  upon  warships 
one-half  billion  dollars  more  than  Prance,  one-half  bil- 
lion more  than  Germany,  and  one  billion  dollars  more 
than  Japan,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  every  ^'patriot*'  will 
subscribe  to  a  larger  and  larger  navy  for  fear  of  a  pos- 
sible increase  in  the  navy  budgets  of  France,  Germany, 
or  Japan.  We  have  ten  navy  yards  and  eighteen  nav>' 
stations,  while  the  last  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  that 
we  need  onlv  three. 

Our  navy  today  is  composed  of  277  vessels,  which  in- 
cludes 38*  battleships,  11  marine  cruisers,  63  subma- 
rines, 28  torpedo-boats,  and  54  destroyers,  yet  Congress- 
man Hobson  insists  that  our  nation  should  be  guided  in 
its  policy  of  additional  battleship  construction  by  adding 
the  average  annual  additional  construction  in  Germany 
to  the  average  annual  additional  construction  in  Japan. 
Tn  other  words,  Mr.  Hobson's  conception  of  an  efficient 
naval  program  for  the  "United  States  is  the  annual  con- 
struction of  four  dreadnaughts  and  two  battle  cruisers, 
all  on  the  astounding  assumption  that  Germany  and 
Japan  only  await  the  chance  to  open  their  guns  on  some 
vital  portion  of  our  national  anatomy. 

We  have  32  13-inch  guns  in  our  navy,  each  capable 
of  sending  a  1100-pound  shell  13  miles,  firing  three 
shells  a  minute.  We  have  52  14-inch  guns  in  our  navy, 
each  capable  of  sending  a  1400-pound  shell  14  miles, 
firing  three  shells  a  minute.  Each  shot  uses  from  300 
to  400  pounds  of  powder,  and  the  great  gun,  which  de- 
teriorates rapidly  with  use,  costs  approximately  $50,000. 
But  the  significant  fact  is  that  no  nation  save  England 
has  a  potential  navy  power  as  great  as  ours.  Our  pen- 
sion appropriation  bill  for  the  present  year  is  consider- 
ably over  $180,000,000.  Since  the  Civil  War  pensions 
alone  have  cost  us  over  four  billions  of  dollars.  With 
the  money  spent  for  war  in  this  country  we  could  keep 
one  and  one-half  million  students  in  college.  For  every 
dollar  spent  for  education  in  the  United  States  $1.2*5 
is  spent  because  of  war. 

Within  the  last  thirty-five  years  our  army,  navy,  and 
pension  bills  aggregate  nearly  fifteen  billion  dollars, 

*Niimber  39  has  just  been  started.  It  is  to  be  the  largest  yet, 
31,400  tons  displacement,  600  feet  long,  and  with  twelve  14-inch 
guns. 
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which  is  fifteen  times  the  total  value  of  all  school  prop- 
erties in  the  United  States.  A  little  over  20  per  cent  of 
this  has  been  spent  upon  the  anny^  nearly  12  per  cent 
upon  the  navy,  over  28  per  cent  upon  pensions,  and 
nearly  11  per  cent  in  interest.  Exclusive  of  pensions, 
the  TTnited  States  is  spending  on  its  army  and  navy  a 
larger  percentage  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world 
except  Germany.  Since  1872  our  army  and  navy  bill 
has  increased  331  per  cent,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  any 
other  nation's  increase  save  Germany. 

For  running  onr  Government  each  Congress  is  now 
appropriationg  fifty-four  and  one-half  million  over  two 
billion  dollars.  This  means  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  pays  over  $10  each  year  for  the  upkeep  ot  our 
national  machinery.  Upon  the  most  conservative  basis, 
60  per  cent  of  our  national  expenditures  aje  because  of 
war.  This  means  that  every  person  in  our  country 
suflBciently  dignified  to  be  counted  in  the  United  States 
Census  is  paying  $6  for  war  each  year — an  average  of 
$30  annually  for  the  average  family  of  five,  a  no  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  average  income  of  the  American 
family. 

The  figures  for  the  world/  at  large  are  equally  stag- 
gering. The  world's  bank  credits  are  $34,000,000,000. 
Of  these  bank  credits  $17,000,000,000  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  world's  net  annual  war  expense  is  four 
billion  dollars,  nearly  one-eighth  of  its  bank  credits, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  bank  credits  in  the  United 
States,  a  sum  nearly  three  times  the  total  value  of  the 
manufactured  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1912,  a 
sum  equaling  that  of  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  States  in  1912,  the  equivalent  in  dollars  each 
year  to  ten  Panama  canals.  And,  adapting  the  language 
of  England's  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  what  a  wasteful,  purposeless,  futile 
folly  it  all  is — ^what  a  stupid,  unnatural  chapter  in  the 
history  of  human  endeavor!  Surely  the  mere  cost  of 
war  in  money  presages  its  doom. 

II. 

COST  OP  WAR  IN  PERVERTED  JUDGMENTS. 

Let  US  view  war  in  its  relation  to  the  twisted  judg- 
ments of  men.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  all  this 
expense  is  necessary  as  an  "insurance"  against  war — 
that  this  money  is  simply  a  '^premium"  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  Nothing  is  more  absurd.  Any  insur- 
ance is  a  contract  by  the  terms  of  which  a  first  party 
agrees  to  pay  a  second  party  a  certain  specified  Lall 
amount,  called  the  premium,  for  which  the  second  party 
agrees  to  pay  the  first  party  a  much  larger  sum  in  case 
of  a  contingency  nominated  in  the  agreement.  We  have 
had  in  thirty  years  one  foreign  war,  and,  by  most  care- 
ful computation,  this  war  cost  in  round  numbers  three 
hundred  million  dollars.  During  this  same  thirty  years, 
exclusive  of  pensions,  we  have  spent  for  military  pur- 
poses almost  exactly  four  billion  dollars.  On  the  theory 
of  "insurance,"  this  means  that  we  have  paid  a  "pre- 
mium" thirteen  times  greater  than  the  ^oss,"  and  we 
have  paid  the  "loss"  besides.    What  a  perversion  of 


judgment  is  this  argument  of  "insurance"!  Further- 
more, and  much  more  to  the  point,  one-third  of  this  vast 
expenditure  for  thirty  years  would  have  extinguished 
our  national  interest-bearing  debt. 

Many  people  fail  to  see  that  an  adequate  navy  does 
not  depend  upon  the  number  of  ships,  but  rather  upon 
the  equipment  and  the  men  behind  the  guns.  They 
have  not  learned  that  navies  do  not  prevent  war — ^that 
Bussia  and  Japan,  for  example,  both  had  navies,  yet 
went  to  war ;  that  the  Boers  were  not  influenced  by  the 
English  navy ;  neither  was  England's  hand  stayed  from 
war  by  the  fact  that  she  had  a  navy.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Spain  had  navies,  and  went  to  war  largely 
because  they  did  have  navies.  In  1866  Bussia  and  Prus- 
sia were  armed,  yet  went  to  war.  In  1870  Germany  and 
France  were  not  restrained  from  appljring  the  sword 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  both  armed.  In  1877  the 
same  was  true  of  Bussia  and  Turkey.  In  1904  Japan 
and  Bussia  went  to  war  because  they  were  both  armed. 
Three-fourths  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  no  navies 
at  all  and  have  no  wars. 

That  the  significance  of  these  things  is  not  more 
clearly  recognized  must  be  attributed  to  a  perversion  of 
human  judgment. 

Again,  war  is  costly  because  it  does  not  distinguish 
clearly  between  physical  and  moral  heroism ;  because  it 
takes  men  out  of  productive  activities,  and  makes  fewer, 
therefore,  the  veritable  necessities  of  life.  War  is  costly 
because  of  the  loss  to  industry,  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, the  crippling  of  beneficence,  the  scourge  of  disease, 
the  ruin  in  .terms  of  life,  the  injustice,  the  blood-red 
madness,  the  despotism  and  night  following  the  fights 
of  armies,  and  the  general  hell  of  war.  In  the  United 
States  Army  the  equivalent  of  eleven  companies  of  in- 
fantry, more  than  a  whole  regiment,  are  constantly  on 
sick  report  with  venereal  disease.  Thus  war  is  costly 
because  it  ignores  the  spirit  of  true  freedom  found  only 
in  him  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit.  War  is  costly  be- 
cause its  magnificence,  called  ^'moonshine"  by  General 
Sherman,  is  over-emphasized.  Our  armies  and  navies 
rest  on  fear  rather  than  reason.  The  huge  armaments 
of  the  world  are  a  cruel  slander  against  civilization,  a 
tribute  to  an  utter  lack  of  sincerity  within  and  of  any 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  others  without.  War  is  costly 
because  it  perverts  the  judgments  and  perspectives  of 
men. 

War  is  costly  because  it  is  demoralization ;  it  is  barba- 
rous; as  said  by  Emerson,  it  is  "an  epidemic  of  in- 
sanity"; or,  as  we  read  in  Noah  Worcester's  "Solemn 
Beview,"  '^ar  is,  in  fact,  a  heathenish  and  savage  cus- 
tom, most  malignant,  most  desolating,  and  most  hor- 
rible, and  the  greatest  delusion,  the  greatest  curse  that 
ever  afflicted  a  guilty  world."  Thomas  Jefferson  called 
war  "the  greatest  of  human  evils."  Franklin's  words 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  were:  "There  never  was  a  good 
war  or  a  bad  peace."  Washington  wrote  of  war  in  1785 : 
"My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind  banished 
from  the  earth."  Gladstone  called  war  the  "original 
sin  of  nations."  John  Fiske  characterized  war  as  an 
"intolerable  nuisance,"  as  a  "criminal  business  save 
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when  justified  on  the  ground  of  self-defense/'  This 
ghastly  institution^  inherited  out  of  savi^geiy^  must  go 
the  way  of  other  human  perversions,  duelings  witchcraft, 
thumbikin,  lynching,  slavery,  prize-fighting,  and  the 
rack. 

THB  GBSAT  FACT  OF  LIFB. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  war  from  its  relation  to 
the  basic  principle  of  life. 

The  great  fact  of  life  is  that  life  exists  primarily  that 
there  may  be  more  life.  Every  tree-bud,  every  field- 
flower,  eveiy  child  sent  to  school,  eveiy  teacher  of  chil- 
dren, every  social  worker  of  the  world,  every  oourtdiip 
and  marriage,  eveiy  law,  institution,  invention  is  an 
attestation  of  this  great  fact  of  life  struggling  to  pro- 
duce more  life.    Our  every  experience  teaches  this. 

Most  superficially  seen,  the  past  witnesses  our  earliest 
ancestors  pursuing  their  long  creep  toward  a  fuller  life, 
toward  this  ultimate  conception,  unable  to  use  tools  or 
fire,  developing  slowly  the  notion  of  family,  frequently 
fighting  literally  tooth  and  nail^  mere  savages  in  the 
human  scale.  Thus  they  began — ^^^savages.''  Then  we 
find  cunning  creeping  gradually  into  the  ends  of  their 
fingers,  rude  tools  extending  the  length  of  their  arms, 
wild  weapons  expanding  their  powers  of  conquest,  the 
families  uniting  into  clans;  no  longer  ^^savages,''  we 
say — still  fighting,  to  be  sure,  but  ^1)furbarians.''  Later, 
clans  multiply  into  cities,  the  e£Sciency  of  weapons  in- 
creases, the  spirit  of  competition  grows  stronger;  men 
still  live  under  the  rule  tiiat  might  is  right  and  wage 
war  against  each  other,  unpeopling  the  world  by  sword 
and  feud,  one  year  of  peace  for  fourteen  years  of  war — 
and  we  call  that  '^civilization.'' 

But  our  great  principle  of  life  began  to  lead  men  out 
of  savagery,  out  of  barbarism,  out  of  mere  civilization. 
A  new  hope  beckoned  them,  a  larger  revelation.  They 
saw  themselves  "members  one  of  one  another."  They 
beheld  themselves  related,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
with  each  other  around!  the  globe.  Their  ideal,  there- 
fore, began  to  become  the  ideal  of  a  imiversal  solidarity. 
Under  the  prime  principle  of  life  the  doctrine  of  strife 
gave  way  for  them  gradually,  veiy  gradually,  but  surely, 
to  a  creative  belief  in  a  great  mutuality,  in  a  limitless 
human  interrelation  and  a  world-wide  co-operation. 

So  we  of  today  learn  more  readily  and  convincingly 
of  a  world  brotherhood.  We  believe  increasingly  that 
we  needs  must  base  our  institutions  upon  this  great  fact 
of  life — ^that  life  exists  that  there  may  be  more  life  on 
the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  for  of  such  we  hold  is 
the  supreme  teaching  of  Christianity.  It  is  out  of  such 
that  history  slowly  evolves  for  us  a  faith  in  a  still  more 
glorious  march  toward  the  world's  "gleam" — ^toward  a 
new  ^liumanism"  indeed,  international,  world-wide,  and 
righteous.  Life  is  that  there  may  be  more  life.  Wars 
are  inconsistent  with  this  most  fundamental  of  all  laws ; 
hence  wars  are  outlawed  and  foreordained  to  cease. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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The  October  number  of  the  Advocate  op  Peace  will 
have  a  generous  report  of  the  Twentieth  International 
Peace  Congress. 


Open  Letter  from  Norman  AngelK 

The  following  letter,  recently  sent  to  the  Boston 
Herald  by  Norman  Angell,  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers: 

"In  his  speech  yesterday  Colonel  Boosevelt  showed 
veiy  clearly  the  great  need,  if  our  civilization  is  to  en- 
dure and  improve,  for  abiding  by  law — showed  that  even 
when  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  the  victims  of  some 
grave  injustice  we  must  not  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands  and  make  ourselves  judge  and  executioner,  im- 
posing our  own  view  of  the  case  by  force  and  violence. 
Here  are  his  words: 

"^This  is  a  country  in  which  the  people  set  them- 
selves with  face  like  fiint  against  anarchy.  *  *  • 
The  flag  I  see  here  in  this  hall  is  the  flag  of  my  country 
and  yours,  and  there  is  no  room  in  this  countiy  for  the 
red  flag  of  anarchy.  The  evils  that  exist  we  correct  in 
orderly  fashion.  We  will  not  tolerate  murders  or  as- 
saults as  a  method  of  correcting  them,  whether  perpe- 
trated with  dynamite  or  with  a  revolver,  or  with  what- 
ever form  of  activity  the  assassin  adopts. 

"  ^If  they  tell  us  that  lawlessness  and  brutal  violence 
are  to  be  pardoned  because  it  is  done  in  the  name  of  a 
cause,  we  reply  that  we  will  not  have  any  repetition  of 
the  Paris  commune.  The  man  who  unshes  to  reor- 
ganize society  shall  not  do  it  in  a  way  to  plunge  us  into 
a  welter  of  chaos.' 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  a  more  emphatic 
statement  of  the  case  for  law  and  order — ^which  in  in- 
ternational politics  we  call  arbitration — as  against  force 
and  anarchy — ^which  in  international  politics  is  war. 

'^e  must  all  be  delighted  at  the  statement  that  even 
when  evils  arise,  even  when  some  one  does  us  an  injury, 
we  must  correct  them  ^in  orderly  fashion,'  and  that  law- 
lessness and  violence  are  not  to  be  pardoned  because 
they  are  done  in  the  name  of  a  'cause.'  And  if  these 
principles  are  sound,  surely  the  sacred  cause  of  country, 
of  patriotism,  must  not  be  sullied  by  lawlessness  and 
brutal  violence;  that  such  things  are  great  and  firm 
enough  to  stand  on  justice,  not  on  the  'methods  of  the 
Paris  conmiune;'  that  if  it  is  wrong  for  the  citizen  to  be 
judge  and  executioner  all  in  one,  and  decide  his  own 
case,  still  more  wrong  must  it  be  to  base  the  cause  of  his 
country  on  the  savage  principles  which,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, make  civilization  impossible. 

"Witii  what  stupefaction,  therefore,  immediately  after 
the  passage  just  quoted,  does  one  read  the  following 
statement  from  the  Colonel : 

"  1  will  never  consent  to  arbitrate  national  questions 
of  vital  honor  and  national  interests.  What  is  more.  I 
know  my  countrymen,  and  I  know  that  they  will  not 
consent.  Uncle  Sam  will  never  arbitrate  a  slap  in  the 
face,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  navy  is  Uncle  Sam's 
punch.' 

"But  if  each  one  of  us  says:  1  will  not  allow  the 
court  to  decide  in  any  difference  concerning  my  interest 
or  honor;  I  alone  shall  decide  when  I  am  insulted,  and 
I  shall  use  my  gun  when  I  consider  that  I  am' — ^why, 
in  that  case  what  does  the  Colonel  mean  when  he  says 
that  we  should  correct  our  wrongs  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
and  'not  in  a  way  to  plunge  us  into  a  welter  of  chaos'? 

"It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Colonel  would  explain. 
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Book  Notices. 

UIJnion  deb  Associations  Internationales.  Office 
Central  des  Associations  Internationales.  Bnix- 
eles,  3bis,  Bue  de  la  B^gence. 

This  publication  of  the  Central  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Associations  contains  a  list  of  international  asso- 
ciations^  together  with  many  documents  and  notices 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  office.  Taken  altogether  it 
is  an  invaluable  handbook  for  peace  workers. 

Bulletin  Officiel  du  XIX"«  CoNGBis  TJniversel  db 
LA  Paix  a  Oen^ye.  1912.  Publi6  par  les  soins 
du  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix  k  Berne. 


Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

613  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washlncton,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings^  churches^  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Famiie  Fern  Andrews,  406  Marlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Beals,  80  North  La  Salle  St,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

B.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Bckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  Bradley  Gilman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  866  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  €teorge  L.  Mason,  Holdemess  N.  H. 
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The  Teacfajag  of  Hiitanr  in  the  Public  Schooli  with  Eefer- 
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A  Solemn  Beview  of  the  Custom  of  War.— By  Noah  Worces- 
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1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Xiiay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
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with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  and  its  Work.- By  Roy.  J.  L. 
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A  Pwiodie  Conness  of  the  Nations,  with  List  of  Congresses 

Held. — ^By  Bei^amin  F.  Trueblooa.    12  pages.    5  cts.  each. 
$2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Cost  of  War.— Giving  approximate  loss  in  men,  in  money, 
in  destruction  of  property,  and  in  indirect  economic  waste; 
By  Bei^amin  F.  Trueblood.  16  pages.  5  cts.  per  copy. 
$3.00  per  hundred. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 

Century.- By  Bei^amin  F.  TruebloodT    24  pages.    Price 
5  cts.  each ;  ^.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Perpetual  Peace.— By  Immanuel  Kant  Translated  by  Bezga- 
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Patriotism.~By  Dr.  William  Everett  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
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A  Battle^  as  it  Appeared  to  an  Bye-witnesa— By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    20  cts.  per  hundred. 

The  Cherry  Festiyal  of  Hanmbnrg.— Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism.— Letter  Lesflet  No.  6.  4  pages. 
Price  50  cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.— By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends'  Africa 
Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price  30  cts.  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

Hymns  finr  Peace  Meetings.— 6  pages.  5  cts.  each;  85  cts.  por 
dozen. 

Teaching  Patriotism  and  Justice.- By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Price  $2.50  per  hundred. 

Is  Jwan  a  Menace  to  the  United  States  f— By  Rev.  J.  H. 

De  Forest,  thirty-three  years  a  missionary  in  Japan.    12 
pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

War  Facts— Peace  Facts.— 2  pages.  Valuable  for  distribution 
at  public  meetings.    50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Beport  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress.— Held 

at  Boston  in  1904.  350  pages.  A  most  valuable  document  for 
all  peace  workers  and  students  of  the  cause.    Price  10  cts. 

The  Two  Hague  Conferences.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
16  pages.     5  cts.  each;  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Churches  and  the  Peace  Movement— By  Rev.  James  L. 
Tryon.    4  pages.    Price  50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Shall  any  National  Dispute  be  Seserved  from  Arbitration  ! 

—By  Hon.  J.  H.  Ralston.    8  pages.    $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Conditions  of  Peace  Between  the  Sast  and  the  West— 

By  H.  De  Forest,  D.  D.    16  pages.    $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Moral  Damage  of  War  to  the  School  Child.— By  Rcy. 
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Twentieth  International  Peace 
Congress. 

The  Advocate  of  Peace  retains  its  ancient  faith 
and  interest  in  the  international  peace  congresses. 
The  first  of  such  congresses,  we  are  always  proud  to 
reiterate,  was  initiated  in  Boston  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  the  summer  of  1841, 
the  congress  being  held  in  London  in  1843.  The  con- 
gress held  this  year  at  The  Hague,  August  18  to  23, 
is  twentieth  in  tbe  second  series.  It  is  significant  that 
while  wars  may  come  and  wars  may  go,  peace  con- 
gresses go  hopefully  and  increasingly  on  forever. 
The  Organization  of  the  Conoress. 

The  congress  was  held  under  the  patronage  of  H.  R. 
H.  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  Duke  of  Meck- 


lenburg, husband  of  Queen  Wilhelmina.  The  organiz- 
ing head  of  the  congress  was,  as  usual,  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  the  president  of  which  is  M.  Al- 
bert Gobat,  and  the  secretary  of  which  is  M.  Henri 
Golay.  Of  course  there  was  the  usual  honorary  com- 
mittee made  up  in  this  instance  of  many  of  the  leading 
lights  of  Holland,'  including  Mr.  T.  Heemskerk,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Int«rior;  President  Schimmelpenninck,  of 
the  Upper  Chamber;  Mr.  A.  P.  C.  van  Karnebeek,  Min- 
ister of  State,  and  twenty-four  others.  The  National 
Preparatory  Committee  on  Organization  included  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  others.  The  members  of  the 
General  Executive  Committee  of  twelve  members  were, 
however,  most  directly  responsible  for  the  local  arrange- 
ments. The  president  of  this  committee  was  M.  de 
Pinto.  The  president  of  the  Committee  on  Reception 
was  Jhr.  H.  W.  van  Asch  van  Wijk;  the  secretary 
of  the  committee,  H.  van  der  Mandere.  There  was 
also  a  most  efficient  committee  of  ladies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  J.  Backer.  Among  the  others  who  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  comfort  of  the  delegates  were  Br. 
D.  P.  Booseboom,  Jhr.  Dr.  de  Jong  van  Beek  en  Donk, 
Baron  W.  Snouckaert  van  Schauburg,  Madam  Jong, 
and  others.  The  young  ladies  appointed  to  assist  with 
the  details  of  the  congress  and  those  selected  to  assist 
the  delegates  performed  their  services  with  unwearying 
faithfulness  and  grace. 

Differing  somewhat  from  previous  congxesses,  the 
organization  of  the  program  this  year  pursued  two  gen- 
eral lines— the  submission  of  formal  papers  and  the 
reports  of  the  six  committees  selected  by  the  Bureau. 
There  was  a  Committee  on  Actualities,  Professor  Th. 
Buyssen,  chairman ;  on  International  Tjaw,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Ale.fander,  England,  chairman;  on  Propaganda,  Baron 
de  Neufville,  Germany,  chairman ;  on  Disarmaments, 
Mr.  G.  H,  Ferris,  England,  chairman;  on  Sociology, 
Dr.  E.  Giretti,  Italy,  chairman,  and  on  Education,  Dr. 
Emile  Arnaud,  France,  chairman.  The  formal  papers 
which  reached  the  congress  were:  "A  Report  on  the 
Events  of  the  Year  Connected  with  Peace  and  War,"  by 
Mr.  Gobat;  "The  Peace  Movement  and  the  Press,"  by 
Mr.  Fried:  "Commercial  Rivalry  and  International  Re- 
lations," by  Norman  Angel  1 ;  "The  Enforcement  of 
Sanctions  in  International  Law  by  Means  of  an  Inter- 
national Police  System,"  by  Professor  van  Vollen- 
hoven;  "Economic  Sanctions  in  Case  of  Violation  of 
International  Law,"  by  Mr.  A.  de  Maday;  "Interna- 
tional Organisation  of  Communications  to  the  Press 
by  Peace  Societies,"  by  Mr.  Le  Foyer;  "Limitation  of 
Armaments  and  Their  Gradual  Proportional  Reduc- 
tion," by  Professor  Quidde.  These  papers  and  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  six  committees  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  program. 
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THE  HAU.  OF  THE  KNIGHTS 

Id  this  BDcient  building,  used  by  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houne  o(  the  Netherlands  Government  for  purposes  of  con- 
ference, the  Second  Hague  ConfeTencc  was  held  in  1907.  It 
is  hers  that  the  Twentieth  International  Peace  Congress  and 
the  iDterparliamentary  Union  met  this  year. 

The  Program. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  18  and  19,  were  util- 
ized by  the  committees  for  the  preparation  of  their  reso- 
lutions. Wednesday,  the  30th,  the  congress  opened  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Knights,  where  the  "Second  Plague 
Conference"  was  held  in  1907,  the  hall  used  by  the 
Upper  and  Lower  House  of  the  Dutch  QoTernmeut  for 
purpoBCfl  of  conference.  The  first  session  was  opened 
with  a  short  address  by  Dr.  de  Pinto,  whose  proposal 
that  Professor  J.  de  Louter,  Professor  of  iDternational 
Law  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  be  elected  president 
of  the  congress,  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  vener- 
able Professor  Louter  is  much  loved  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  and  his  address  was  most  cordially  received. 
After  pointing  out  the  peculiar  fitness  of  The  Hague 
as  the  meeting  place  of  the  congress,  especially  at  this 
time,  the  Professor  frankly  granted  that  the  diplomatic 
victories  of  recent  years  had  been  very  slight.  He  rec- 
ognized, however,  a  decided  advance  in  the  social  life 
of  the  n?.ttoDs  and  a  growing  opposition  to  war.  He 
proceeded  to  enumerate  three  important  hopeful  feat- 
urea  in  international  relations — the  codification  of  in- 
ternational law  in  the  Americas,  the  organization  of  a 
new  American  international  law  association  under  the 
leadership  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Alvarez,  the  collection 
of  international  treaties  under  the  auspices  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment.  The  Professor  was  also  encour- 
aged by  the  prospects  of  an  international  school  of  law 
at  The  Hague.  A  special  tribute  was  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Den  Beer  Poortugael  and  to  Dr.  T.  M.  C. 
Asser.     In   closing.  Dr.   de   Louter  expressed   himself 


as  not  overhopeful  of  the  direct  abolition  of  war,  but 
he  was  firmly  of  the  faith  that  by  repeated  prevention 
of  the  causes  of  war  it  will  ultimately  cease.  The  Pro- 
fessor expressed  little  faith  in  an  "international  police" 
or  in  a  "United  States  of  the  world."  His  principal 
hope  lies  in  the  development  of  international  law  and 
a  true  pacifism  not  antagonistic  to  a  reasonable  pa- 
triotism. 

Dr.  Heemskerk,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Holland,  wel- 
comed the  delegates  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Borgesiue,  formerly  Prime  Minister  and 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Holland,  welcomed  the 
congress,  and  also  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Asser,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  whole  assembly 
arose  to  its  feet. 

Professor  Quidde's  scheme  for  disarmament  aroused 
considerable  interest.  It  was  generally  agreed  by  the 
congress  that  the  movement  for  the  increase  of  mili- 
tary expenses  throughout  the  world  is  due  not  so  much 
to  the  governments  as  to  the  armament  builders.  Ac- 
cepting this  view,  Professor  Quidde  sees  no  solution  of 
the  problem  except  by  national  agreement.  In  pre- 
senting his  resolution  Dr.  Quidde  frankly  blamed  Ger- 
many for  the  recent  increase  of  armaments  throughout 
Europe,  especially  in  France.  And  while  fearlessly  at- 
tacking his  own  government  in  the  premises,  he  ap- 
pealed also  that  all  might  keep  their  eyes  on  their  own 
national  behavior.  While  the  congress  refused  to  ac- 
cept Dr.  Quidde's  elaborate  plan,  it  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  urging  its  further  study.  A  fuller  treat- 
ment of  Professor  Quidde's  suggestion  appears  else- 
where in  this  paper. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Perris,  of  England,  who  has  recently  ex- 
posed the  armament  trust  in  a  remarkable  little  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  War  Traders,"  could  not  agree  with 
Professor  Quidde's  proposal.  He,  however,  delivered 
a  strong  attack  on  armament  firms,  and  showed  from 
concrete  cases  how  unscrupulous  means  are  frequently 
employed  to  increase  armaments.  He  showed  the  sel- 
fishness of  the  armament  manufacturers — their  utter 
lack  of  patriotism  or  conscience  in  their  trade  of  death. 
He  looked  upon  them  as  perhaps  the  most  serious  in- 
ternational menace. 

Professor  van  Vollenhoven's  plea  for  an  interna- 
tional police  met  with  little  approval  from  the  dele- 
gates. While  considered  ingenious,  and  therefore  in- 
teresting, it  was  for  the  most  part  thought  to  be  fan- 
tastic and  impossible. 

Professor  Ruyssen,  of  Bordeaux,  submitted  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  great  powers  who,  having  ob- 
tained economic  advantages  for  themselves  out  of  the 
Turkish-Balkan  imbroglio,  were  unable  to  agree  upon 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  subject  populations 
and  whose  attitude  toward  the  belligerents  had  been  in- 
consistent and  changeful.  The  belligerent  states  were 
reproached  for  the  brutality  of  their  campaigns.  It 
was  urged  that  the  population  of  Adrianople  and 
Thrace  should  be  consulted  as  to  their  future  disposi- 
tion. The  Professor  looked  upon  the  war  as  a  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  Islam,  a  rivalry  of  national- 
ities. He  pointed  out  the  discouraging  fact  that  the 
first  and  second  wars  in  the  Balkans  began  without 
declaration  or  ultimatum,  both  quite  contrary  to  The 
Hague  peace  agreements. 

Dr.  A.  de  Maday,  profesBor  of  the  University  of  Nen- 
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chatel,  iuitiated  the  section  on  Sociology  at  the  Geneva 
Congress  in  1912.  His  paper  is  an  interesting  treat- 
ment of  the  "Economic  Sanctions  in  Case  of  Violation 
of  International  Law." 

With  all  allowances  for  differences  in  language,  meth- 
ods of  procedure,  and  points  of  view,  the  program  was 
on  the  whole  an  improvement  on  many  previous.  It 
was  serious,  business-like,  and  worth  while. 

Visit  to  the  Teufle  of  Peace, 
Thursday  afternoon,  August  21,  the  delegateSj  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  visited  in  a  body  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
The  delegates  were  greatly  pleased  by  this  opportunity 
to  examine  the  beautiful  interior  of  that  Bignificant 
structure.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  first  body 
to  be  thus  honored  should  be  the  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress.  Practically  all  of  the  dele- 
gates availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
undedicated  but  nearly  completed  building  which  by  its 
beauty  and  impressiveness  symbolizes  the  greatest  sin- 
gle aspiration  of  the  human  race.    As  the  great  clock 


presented  by  Switzerland  struck  three,  the  great  iron 
gates  presented  by  Germany  swung  open,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  entered.  The  delegates  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  majesty  of  the  interior.  The 
only  ceremony  connected  with  the  visit  consisted  of  the 
presentation  by  the  Vrede  door  Eecht  Society  of  a  bnst 
of  Hugo  GrotiuB.  Dr.  de  Pinto,  president  of  the  soci- 
ety, delivered  the  unveiling  address.  The  reply  was 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Holland-Carnegie  Endow- 
ment, Jhr.  van  Kamebeek,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
idea  of  the  Vrede  door  Recht  was  identical  with  the 
idea  behind  the  Temple  itself.  Mr.  La  Fontaine,  who 
presided  over  the  peace  congress,  also  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address,  in  which  he  referred  feelingly  to  the 
work  of  the  men  of  previous  generations  for  interna- 
tional peace,  and  to  the  Temple  as  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  their  consecration  and  service.  The  sight  of  Ger- 
mans, Britishers,  French,  Italians,  Egyptians,  and 
others  marohing  arm  in  arm  that  beautiful  day  through 
the  gardens  around  that  Temple  of  Peace  epitomized, 
possibly  better  than  anything  else,  the  vision  which 
keeps  ttie  international  movement  alive  and  leads  men 
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Through  the  efforts  of  ed  American  delegate,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
President  Wilson's  peace  proposal,  after  careful  study 
by  the  Committee  on  International  Law,  was  recom- 
mended for  favorable  action  by  the  congress.  The  reso- 
lution as  unanimouBly  adopted  by  the  congress  reads  as 
follows ; 

"The  congress  expresses  its  great  satisfaction  at 
learning  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  submitted 
to  tlie  governments  of  the  other  states  the  following 
proposal,  which  has  already  been  accepted  in  principle 
by  twenty-one  different  governments,  and  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  treaty  between  the  U,  S.  A.  and  the  State  of 
San  Salvador." 

After  quoting  from  the  official  proposal,  the  resolu- 
tion continues: 

"The  congress  requests  the  Berne  Bureau  to  com- 
municate to  all  the  governments  its  desire  that  treaties 
on  this  basis  should  be  concluded  between  them. 

"It  would  impress  upon  the  national  peace  organiza- 
tions the  importance  of  taking  action  to  induce  their 
governments  to  enter  into  such  treaties." 

The  congress  closed  Saturday  at  II  a.  m.,  after  which 
the  delegates  took  the  train  to  Alkniaar,  from  which 
place  they  enjoyed  a  boat  ride  to  Amsterdam. 


executive  committee  of  five  persons,  four  of  whom  were 
nominated  by  the  Queen  of  Holland  and  the  fifth  by 
the  Council  of  the  Permanent  Court.  This  committee 
was  formed  as  follows :  Jonkheer  A.  P.  C.  van  Earne- 
beek,  president ;  M.  W.  H.  de  Beaufort,  Jonkheer  L.  H, 
Ruijssenaers,  Jonkheer  A.  F.  de  Savornin  Lohman, 
and  Jonkheer  S.  van  Cittere.  All  those  who  have  seen 
the  temple  agree  that  the  committee  has  done  its  work 
in  a  manner  quite  worthy  of  Holland,  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
generosity,  and  of  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

The  temple  is  on  the  left  of  the  beautiful  avenue 
leading  from  The  Hague  to  Scheveningen,  at  an  appro- 
priate distance  from  the  street  and  near  the  ancient 
toll-gate  which  marked  the  olden  boundary  of  The 
Hague.  The  site  occupies  sixteen  acres  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  stood  formerly  the  palace  which  belonged 
to  Princess  Anna  Paulowna,  wife  of  King  William  II 
and  grandmother  of  Queen  Wilhelmina.   These  grounds 


The  Temple  of  Peace  at  The  Hague. 

As  expected,  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Peace 
at  The  Hague  Thursday,  August  28,  was  not  met  with 
universal  applause.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  its 
erection  has  been  conceived  and  carried  out  in  sincerity. 
It  is  generally  granted  that  Mr.  Carnegie  "imagines 
the  gift  to  be  seasonable  and  appropriate."  It  is  recog- 
nized as  an  imposing  architectural  ornament.  But 
there  are  some  who  refer  to  it  slightingly  as  "quite  a 
nice  place"  in  which  to  continue  "the  colossal  sham 
known  as  The  Hague  Conference."  One  paper,  the 
London  Standard  of  August  29,  looks  upon  it  as  a 
place  in  which  to  continue  the  "solemn  mockery," 
"voluminous  resolutions,"  and  "most  edifying  vceux." 
This  pessimistic  sheet  expects  the  "net  result  will  be  as 
before,  practically  nothing,"  and  repeats  the  thread- 
bare contention  that  there  can  be  "no  guarantee  against 
aggression  but  ability  to  defend." 

"The  Temple  of  Peace,  as  the  donor  prefers  to  have 
it  called,  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1899,  After  a  conference  in  Berlin  with 
Professor  von  Martens,  one  of  his  Russian  colleagues 
at  the  First  Hague  Conference,  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr. 
Wliite  was  in  consequence  invited  to  visit  Mr.  Carnegie 
at  Skibo,  in  1903.  After  a  day  of  trout  fishing,  the 
plan  for  a  "center  and  symbol  of  the  world's  desire  for 
peace  and  good  will  to  men"  was  fully  unfolded.  In 
that  year,  after  conferences  with  Baron  Gevers,  Dutch 
Minister  in  Washington,  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  the  $1.70(1.000  with  which 
this  remarkable  structure  has  been  built  by  the  Dutch 
government  for  the  purpose  of  "establishing  and  main- 
taining in  perpetuity  at  The  TTagne  a  court-house  and 
library  for  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration."  The 
work  has  been  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  an 
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were  acquired  by  the  Dutch  government  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000. 

The  temple,  built  in  brick  and  stone,  with  a  roof 
of  blue  Welsh  slate,  is  a  combination  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  architecture,  designed  by  M.  L.  M.  Cordon- 
nier,  of  Lille,  assisted  by  M.  J.  A.  G.  van  der  Steur,  of 
Haarlem.  The  design  was  selected  from  a  total  num- 
ber of  316  competitors,  the  award  being  given  by  a  jury 
composed  of  six  leading  architects  of  the  world.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  July  30,  1907,  by  M.  de  Nelidoff, 
president  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  It  bears 
the  inscription :  "Paci  Justitia  Firmandae  Hanc  Aedem 
Andreae  Carnegii  Muniticentia  Dedicavit." 

The  temple  contains  a  half  basement,  with  provieione 
for  press-rooms,  telegraph  offices,  heat  and  lighting 
plant  with  fourteen  boilers,  accommodations  for  the 
employees,  and  a  restaurant. 

The  front  of  the  building,  with  its  arcade  extending 
the  entire  length,  is  approached  from  the  two  sides  by 
curving  slopes.  The  tower  at  the  left,  as  one  faces  the 
building,  reaches  a  height  of  260  feet.  Upon  entering, 
one  is  profoundly  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
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magnificent  stairway  leading  by  gradual  and  graceful 
curves  to  the  floor  above.  On  iiie  right  of  the  first 
floor  is  the  Great  Court,  the  largest  room  in  the  build- 
ing, unfortunately  only  70  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and 
30  feet  high,  with  a  barrel-vaulted  ceiling.  In  this 
room  three  galleries  face  three  large  windows,  while  at 
the  blind  end  of  the  room  is  a  dais  for  the  judges.  On 
the  tower  side  of  the  building,  on  the  first  floor,  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Court  by  a  corridor  lined  with 
Greek  and  Italian  marbles,  is  the  Small  Court.  The 
rest  of  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  reading-rooms,  a 
map-room,  consultation-rooms,  and  other  accommoda- 
tions. On  the  upper  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  admin- 
istrative council  and  other  officials,  and  the  library, 
with  a  capacity  of  200,000  volumes,  a  book-lift  leading 
to  the  reading-rooms  below.  The  center  of  the  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  courtyard  144  feet  long  and  111 
feet  wide.     The  entire  temple  is  about  260  feet  square. 

Gifts  of  the  Nations. 

It  was  Baron  D'Estournelles  de  Constant  who  sug- 
gested at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  that  the  na- 
tions might  well  combine  in  contributing  materials  for 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  building.  As  a 
result,  practically  all  the  nations  have  contributed. 
The  four  stained -glass  windows  of  the  Great  Court  are 
the  gift  of  Great  Britain ;  a  picture  by  Besnard  for  the 
Great  Court  and  a  Gobelin  tapestry  designed  by  Mergon 
for  the  Small  Court  are  the  gifts  of  France.  The  Dutch 
government  has  given  for  the  room  over  the  Small 
Court  a  collection  of  paintings  by  Ferdinand  Bol;  the 
city  of  The  Hague  the  seven  elaborate  and  symbolically 
stained-glass  windows  for  the  main  stairway.  The 
monumental  gates  to  the  grounds  are  the  gift  of  Ger- 
many; much  of  the  marble  in  the  corridor  was  given  by 
Italy.  The  bronze  and  cryvstal  candelabra  came  from 
Austria;  the  porcelain  vases  in  the  entrance  hall  from 
Hungary ;  the  granite  for  the  entrance  slopes  from  Nor- 
way ;  the  granite  for  the  basement  and  a  number  of  the 
columns  from  Sweden;  the  porcelain  for  the  fountain 
in  the  courtyard  from  Denmark;  the  works  of  the 
clocks  from  Switzerland ;  the  jasper  vase,  nearly  twelve 
feet  high,  in  the  central  hall  from  Hussia ;  a  marble  seat 
from  Greece;  a  number  of  carpets  from  Turkey  and 
Roumania.  The  United  States  has  appropriated 
$20,000  with  which  it  purposes  to  contribute  a  marble 
group  for  the  flrst  landing  of  the  staircase.  Onyx  for 
the  staircase  came  from  Mexico ;  the  bronze  doors  from 
Belgium;  four  cloisonne  vases  from  China.  The  gold- 
embroidered  tapestries  for  the  room  of  the  administra- 
tive council  are  the  gifts  of  Japan,  while  the  panel- 
ing is  with  wood  from  Brazil.  Appropriate  gifts  from 
Argentina,  Chile,  San  Salvador,  and  Haiti  are  on  the 
way. 

The  grounds,  which  bid  fair  to  be  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  have  been  designed  by  a  London 
landscape  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Mawson.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  building  and  the  size  of  the  grounds,  com- 
bined with  the  location,  make  possible  a  most  happy 
blending  of  formal  vistas  with  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  ancient  forest. 

The  Ceremony. 

The  weather  was  perfect.  The  Hague,  decorated  in 
honor  ot  the  centennial   of  Holland's  national   inde- 


pendence, of  the  Queen's  birthday,  of  the  International 
Peace  Congress,  and  of  the  dedication,  could  not  have 
looked  more  beautiful.  Many  thousands  thronged  the 
streets  leading  to  the  Temple.  Church  bells  rang 
through  the  entire  ceremony.  Queen  Wilhfelmina,  the 
Queen  Mother,  and  the  Prince  Consort  arrived  at  2.10. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  were  then  presented  to  the 
Queen.  The  Grand  Hall  of  the  Palace  was  soon  filled 
by  the  four  hundred  invited  guests,  which  included  the 
Ministers,  the  heads  of  the  vario.us  embassies,  members 
of  the  Council  of  Administration,  of  the  Permanent 
Arbitration  Court,  and  others,  mostly  oflBcials. 

The  president  of  the  Foundation,  Jonkheer  Karne- 
beek,  thanking  Queen  Wilhelmina,  the  Queen  Mother, 
and  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands  for  their  pres- 
ence, proceeded  to  characterize  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  as  a  remarkable  application  of  the  principle 
of  justice.  Turning  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  he  said  in  Eng- 
lish: "You  stand,  as  it  were,  before  the  whole  civilized 
world,  before  the  forty-two  states  affiliated  with  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  before  the  sovereign 
of  the  country  that  became  the  seat  of  this  world  insti- 
tution. Coupled  with  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  your 
name  will  pass  to  posterity  as  the  founder  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peace.''  Continuing  in  French,  M.  van  Karue- 
beek  then  presented  to  the  president  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council  a  small  case  containing  a  key  which  the 
German  government  had  made  for  the  large  entrance 
gate,  thus  formally  handing  the  Temple  over  to  the 
Council.  He  said  that  the  Temple  will  not  only  be  the 
office  in  which  work  can  be  done  to  secure  the  suprem- 
acy of  peace  by  law,  but  that  it  will  also  appeal  to  the 
imaginations  of  men  and  constitute  a  rallying  point  for 
all  who  believe  in  the  progress  of  humanity  toward  that 
ideal  of  civilization  when  wars  shall  be  no  more.  In 
that  sense  the  structure  would  be  a  Temple  of  Peace 
where,  even  when  the  clouds  of  war  should  appear  on 
the  horizon,  better  aspirations  might  find  refuge  and 
be  able,  like  the  doves  of  the  Ark,  to  resume  their  flight 
after  the  tempest. 

M.  M.  van  Swinderen,  president  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Administrative  Council  of 
the  Court,  expressed  his  delight  at  the  possession  of  so 
important  an  edifice.  After  referring  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  general  participation  in  the  construction 
of  the  building  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  speaker 
accepted  in  the  name  of  the  Administrative  Council  of 
the  Arbitration  Court  the  key,  symbolizing  the  transfer 
of  the  edifice  to  which  it  gives  access.  He  conceived 
that  the  Temple  is  destined  to  become  a  fruitful  labo- 
ratory, producing  and  spreading  all  over  the  world 
ideas  and  formulae  for  the  guidance  of  nations  and  their 
mutual  relations.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  diplo- 
macy might  well  hail  the  inauguration  of  the  Temple 
with  hearts  full  of  hope.  During  the  ceremony  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Orange-Nassau.  The  choir  sang  Psalm 
one  hundred  thirty-eight  and  the  Jubilate  Deo;  prayers 
for  the  welfare  of  the  countries  were  offered,  and  the 
simple  but  most  impressive  ceremony  was  over. 


The  important  St.  Louis  Peace  Congress  Report,  640 
pages,  can  now  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Peace  Society. 
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The  Social   Features  of  the  Twentieth 
International  Peace  Congress. 

The  first,  uocial  funcliuu  of  the  Uougreas  was  an  offi- 
cial dinner  giveu  by  the  Vrede  door  Itecht  at  tlie  Hotel 
"t'hateau  Oud-WasBenaar"  to  tlic  members  of  the  Berne 
Bureau  and  Kxeeutivc  rommittee  of  the  Congress,  Mon- 
day evening,  August  IS,  at  7.30  o'elotk. 

Tuesday  at  1.20  p.  ni.  the  delegates  took  n  8pet;ial 
train  to  llolterdain,  wlicre  they  were  received  by  the 
city,  under  whose  aucpiccs  they  were  given  a  tram  ride 
llirough  the  city  and  a  boat  trip  among  tlic  interesting 
and  extensive  wharves.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  the  municipality  of  The  Hague  enter- 
tained the  delegates  at  tlie  Hestauraut  Itoyal. 

Wednesday  evening  at  8  o'clock  at  the  quartei-s  of  the 
"\ieuwe  ob  Litteraire  Societeit,"  in  the  famous  Bosch, 
or  wood,  tiie  delegates,  we  re  given  a  festive  concert,  the 
nuisic  being  furnished  by  the  Haarlem  music  corps, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kriens. 

Thursday  evening  at  8  o'clock  the  Congress  was  en- 
tertaincil  by  a  sympjiony  ordicstra  at  the  Knrhaus  at 
Sclieveningen,  under  the  anspices  of  the  Maatschappij 
Zeebad  Scheveningeu.  There  were  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses, after  which,  with  the  North  Sea  as  a  back- 
gronnd,  special  fireworks  were  displayed. 

Friday  at  3.55  p.  m.  the  delegates  left  by  special 
train  for  Delft.  As  they  entered  the  city  the  chimes  of 
the  "Xew  Church,"  where  rest  the  remains  of  Hugo 
Grotiiis  and  William  the  Silent,  welcomed  them.  The 
delegates  were  received  officially  by  the  burgomaster, 
after  which  they  placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  the 
statue  of  (Jnitins,  The  municipality  gave  a  tea  to  the 
delegates  in  the  Museimi  "Huis  Ijambert  van  Meerten." 
At  7.30  o'clock  there  was  a  general  dinner,  after  which, 
and  again  to  the  music  of  the  mellow  chimes,  the  dele- 
gates returned  to  the  station  and  by  special  train  to 
The  Hague. 

Saturday  at  11.54  large  numbers  left  by  special  train 
for  Alkmaar,  from  which  place  they  sailed  in  a  special 
boat,  at  1.30  o'clock,  by  countless  windmills  and 
through  ancient  Zaandam,  for  Amsterdam.  They  ar- 
rived at  Amsterdam  at  4.30,  when  they  were  entertained 
by  the  municipality  in  the  Scheepvaartientoonstelling 
on  the  Y.  The  delegates  visited  the  Navigation  Expo- 
sition, and  in  the  evening  at  7.30  they  joined  in  a  ban- 
quet, after  which  they  left  by  special  train  for  The 
Hague. 

Monday,  August  2.5.  about  500  of  the  delegates  who 
had  remained  over  left  for  Arnhem,  situated  in  the 
most  picturesqne  part  of  Holland  among  the  hills  be- 
yond Utrecht,  in  Gilderland.  As  the  delegates  arrived 
at  the  station  they  were  met  by  a  band ;  leaving  the  sta- 
tion, each  was  presented  with  a  bouquet,  while  little 
children  spread  roses  for  them  in  the  path.  Carriages 
were  waiting,  which  carried  the  delegates  along  the 
"Rhine  and  over  the  heather-covered  hills  for  over  an 
hour.  After  luncheon  at  a  picturesque  palace  in  the 
woods,  they  returned  to  Arnhem,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  mayor.  They  were  then  carried  to  an 
open-air  representation  of  "Oedipus,"  in  the  enchanting 
natural  amphitheater  of  Sonsbeek  Park.  The  leading 
rftle  was  taken  by   the  famous   Dutch   actor,   Willem 

Boyaards,  ageisted  by  about  ?00  in  the  cftet.   This  play, 


followed  by  a  dinner  in  the  evening,  marked  the  close 
of  a  long  scries  of  deliglilful  occasions,  exceeding  in 
number  and  in  enjoyment  those  of  any  Congress  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  delegate. 


OEDIFVS-BOI 

This  is  a  Bcene  from  tbe  play  given  at  Arnhem  Id  hoDoi 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Twentieth  iDternational  Peace  Con- 
gress, Mondaj',  August  25.  The  Oreek  Temple  is  in  the 
center  of  a  natural  amphitheater  Burrounded  by  an  ancient 
foreil.  The  great  io visible  throng  occupying  raised  seats 
nan  hear  every  whisper  through  the  entire  performance. 
The  leading  actor  is  the  celebrated  Willem  Boyaards  occupy- 
ing in  the  picture  the  center  of  the  Htagp. 


Side  Lights  on  the  Twentieth  Interna- 
tional Peace  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  the  pessimistic  note  struck  here  and 
there  by  the  newspapers  of  the  world,  the  press  gener- 
ally speaks  with  increasing  respect  of  the  international 
work  wrought  and  symbolized  at  The  Hague.  The  lead- 
ing newspapers,  especially  of  Europe,  devoted  columns 
to  the  Teace  Congress  and  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple.  While  recognizing  the  pugnacity  evident  in 
many  quarters  of  the  globe,  yet  it  is  generally  granted 
that  it  is  of  some  importance  to  keep  the  flag  flying 
during  times  of  stress.  The  leading  papers  take  the 
ground  that  in  spite  of  various  signs  of  human  per- 
versity, it  remains  an  established  fact  that  the  cause  of 
organized  international  peace  has  made  and  is  making 
substantial  progress.  The  wise  men  are  seeing  more 
and  more  clearly  that  we  are  no  longer  under  the  neces- 
sity of  improvising  machinery  for-  arbitration  at  critical 
moments  when  passion  overrules  reason:  that  there  has 
been  established  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
which  has  decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
twelve  acute  international  issues;  that  this  court  has 
now  a  habitation,  concrete  and  visible,  where  the  pa- 
cifists may  meet,  keep  their  records,  and  pursue  their 
labors  in  friendly  and  intelligent  co-operation.  Never 
again  can  a  nation  say  that  it  must  either  go  to  war  or 
accept  humiliation.  There  is  a  third  and  an  honorable 
solution  for  every  acute  interpational  (lifficilltv,     It  may 

be  referred  to  The  Hague. 
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The  following  suggestions  as  an  outline  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  was  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Education : 

I.  The  Evolution  op  War. 

War  in  the  past.  Eecent  wars — their  results 
from  different  points  of  view  and  noticeable  from 
that  of  demography  and  economics.  The  probable 
political  and  economic  conditions  of  a  war  between 
great  powers. 

11.  International  Ethics. 

Its  origin.  The  struggle  for  life.  The  strength 
and  power  of  association.  Justice  necessary  for 
every  group.  The  ideas  of  morality  and  law. 
The  progress  of  civilization.  The  nations.  Their 
relations.     Their  rights. 

III.  The  Evolution  of  Peace. 

The  struggle  against  the  scourge  of  war.  The 
Association  for  Peace.  The  Peace  Movement. 
The  Hague  Conference. 

IV.  International  Arbitration. 

Occasional  arbitration.  Its  history.  Permanent 
arbitration.  Its  history.  Treaties  of  permanent 
arbitration.  Arbitration  able  to  constitute  a  com- 
plete system  of  justice  between  nations.  Future 
improvements. 

V.  International  Organization. 

Economic  interpenetration.  The  law  of  nations. 
International  federation.  International  tribunals. 
An  international  army.  Disarmament.  Interna- 
tional progress.     The  future. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Amaud  submitted  the  following  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Third  Hague  Conference: 

1.  Organization  of  the  periodic  conference.  2.  Pro- 
cedure of  deliberation  of  the  conference.  3.  Principles 
of  equality  of  nations.  4.  Questions  relating  to  una- 
nimity of  voting.  5.  Codification  of  public  interna- 
tional law.  6.  Representations  of  nations — Diplomatic 
agents — Immunities — Consuls.  7.  Territorial  waters. 
8.  Routes  and  collisions  at  sea.  0.  Aerial  navigation. 
10.  General  convention' of  obligatory  arbitration  witliout 
reserves.  Permanence  or  at  least  tacit  renewal.  Arbi- 
tration in  non-justiciable  questions.  11.  Organization 
of  peaceful  measures  concerted  with  a  view  to  bring  a 
nation  either  to  accept  the  judicial  decision  of  a  differ- 
ence or  to  execute  an  arbitral  sentence  or  judgment. 

12.  Permanent  international  tribunal.  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  conflict  of  private  international  law.  13.  The 
question  of  national  honor.  14.  Litigation  between  in- 
dividuals and  States. 

*  «     « 

The  following  delegates  of  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety were  appointied  to  the  congress  committees:  Con- 
gressman Slayden  and  Congressman  Bartholdt,  to  the 
Committee  on  Actualities;  Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  proxy 
for  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Trueblood,  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Law;  Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  to  the 
Committee  on  Propaganda;  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and 

Mr,  Arthur  P,  Cftll,  to  the  Committee  on  Dwarwftment ; 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Prof.  S.  T.  Dutton,  Com- 
mittee on  Sociology.  Among  the  American  delegates 
who  addressed  the  congress  were:  Messrs.  Jordan,  Slay- 
den, Tryon,  Duras,  CaJl,  Slocum,  Crafts,  Father  Clune, 
Mrs.  Sewall,  and  Mrs.  Proudfoot. 

*  *     * 

Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  ex-governor  of  Jamaica,  admin- 
istered something  of  a  bitter  pill  to  the  American  dele- 
gates by  reminding  the  congress  that  in  the  United 
States  there  were  two  parties,  both  of  whom  were  op- 
posed to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
namely,  the  imperialists,  who  demand  the  fortification 
of  the  canal,  and  the  commercialists,  who  were  out  to 
secure  special  advantages  for  their  mercantile  marine. 
The  path  of  the  American  pacifists  can  never  be  a  bed 
of  roses ;  but  it  can  never  be  even  a  very  hopeful  course 
until  the  United  States  has  settled  effectively,  finally, 
and    honorably    its    Japanese,    Mexican,    and    Panama 

questions. 

*  *     * 

In  the  midst  of  much  war  talk  it  is  difficult  for  the 
pacifists  to  be  patient  with  the  newspapers.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Perris,  of  Ijondon,  however,  himself  an  old  newspaper 
man,  did  the  congress  a  service  by  pointing  out  that  the 
editors  are  for  the  most  as  sincere  as  the  pacifists, 
that  their  training  places  them  above  the  average  man 
in  intellect,  but  that  their  business  requires  that  they  be 
realists,  with  their  feet  upon  the  earth;  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  pacifists  are  able  to  supply  the  editors  with 
facts,  so  will  the  peace  movement  obtain  the  support 

of  the  press. 

*  «     * 

The  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  criticise  Great 
Britain  for  not  ratifying  the  declaration  of  London, 
made  February  28,  1909 — the  declaration  which  ap- 
proved the  establishment  of  an  International  Piize 
Court — did  not  seem  to  get  very  far.  The  delegates 
best  informed  about  that  situation  recognized  that  the 
non-ratification  of  the  treaty  is  primarily  an  accident 
in  British  politics,  and  that  in  no  general  sense  is  it 
typical  of  British  policies. 

*  *     * 

A  number  of  the  delegates  of  the  Twentieth  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  visited  the*  University  of  Ley- 
den,  Wednesday,  August  27,  to  witness  the  conferring 
of  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  M.  Louis 
Renault,  of  France,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Fried,  of  Vienna, 
and  Mr.  Elihu  Boot,  of  the  United  States.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  ancient  "Hall"  of  that  famous 
university  founded  by  William  the  Silent.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Boot,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  received 

for  him  his  degree. 

*  *     * 

But  few  of  tlie  delegates,  many  of  whom  have  devoted 
long  lives  to  the  peace  movement,  were  invited  to  the 
dedicatory  services  at  •  the  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
stepping  aside  by  these  old  veterans  that  younger 
and  more  ambitious  persons  might  enter  in  was  grace- 
ful, pathetic,  unnecessary,  unfortunate,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  point  of  view. 

*  *     « 

Of  course  the  growler,  unable  to  tolerate  the  methods 

of  procedure,  vas  present;  tut  he  eeemed  to  receive 
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HttW  svmpathv.  With  the  handicaps  of  distance  and 
linj^uistio  difficulties,  it  is  no  easy  manner  to  suggest  a 
radically  different  method  which  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  one  in  use. 

*  *     * 

It  is  still  a  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  audience 
is  reached  by  any  speaker.  To  the  majority  each  address 
is  in  an  unknown  tongue.  While  the  interpreter  is  nec- 
essary, and  of  course  does  his  best,  he  is  something  of  a 
nuisance" in  that  he  necessarily  interrupts  the  continuity 
of  the  proceedings. 

*  «     * 

A  few  of  the  older  attendants  upon  the  congress  felt 
that  it  was  dull.  It  was  generally  felt  that  death  and 
illness  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  men  whose  stature  and 
weight  made  them  commanding  figures  in  congresses 
of  the  past  and  that  no  men  of  equal  worth  have  arisen 

to  take  their  places. 

*  *     * 

The  congress,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the 
happenings  of  the  year  past,  rather  felt  that  the  calami- 
ties were  leading  the  world  at  large  more  than  ever  to 
appreciate  the  awful  stupidity  of  war  and  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  for  peace. 

*  *     * 

The  position  of  affairs  in  the  near  East  was  compre- 
hensively surveyed  in  a  resolution  condemning  the 
powers  for  their  failure  to  prevent  or  shorten  the  war, 
though  a  generous  tribute  was  paid  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 

for  his  efforts. 

*  *     « 

The  congress,  recalling  the  principles  adopted  at  the 
congresses  at  Lucerne  and  Munich  on  the  subject  of  war 
loans,  protested  against  the  support  given  to  the  Balkan 
war  by  cosmopolitan  finance. 

*  *     * 

The  following  cablegram  was  sent  to  President  Wil- 
son: 

"Your  plan  for  International  Commissions  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  XXth  International  Peace 
Congress  in  general  meeting  assembled.  Earnest  con- 
gratulations in  behalf  of  the  Congress." 

*  *     « 

It  was  interesting  to  discover  that  nobody  in  Europe 
had  heard  of  the  appointment  in  the  United  States  of  a 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  study  of  the  program 
for  the  Third  Hague  Conference. 

*  «     * 

Much  was  heard  of  the  "new  school  of  pacifists,"  with 
its  emphasis  upon  the  material  well-being  of  the  people ; 
upon  the  financial  aspects  of  war;  upon  the  principles 
set  forth  in  such  recent  books  as  "The  Great  Illusion." 

*  «     « 

Due  notice  was  taken  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  French  and  German  parliaments 
at  Berne,  which  seems  destined  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  the  relations  between  those  two  important  powers. 

«     *     « 

The  congress  condemned  the  present  system  of  alli- 
ances between  groups  of  nations  and  advocated  its  grad- 
ual transformation  into  a  general  federation  of  the 
powers. 


Upon  an  invitation  given  by  the  Baroness  Bertha  von 
Suttner,  it  was  voted  to  hold  next  yearns  congress,  prob- 
ably during  the  month  of  September,  at  Vienna. 

*  *     * 

The  invitation  from  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco  to 
hold  the  1915  congress  in  that  city  was  postponed  for  a 

year. 

*  *     « 

On  a  few  occasions  it  was  apparent,  especially  at  some 
of  the  social  functions,  that  all  pacifists  are  not,  there- 
fore, always  tolerant  and  courteous. 

*  *     * 

No  one  could  doubt  the  presence  and  influence  of 

women  in  the  congress. 

*  «     « 

Nearly  one  thousand  members  were  registered. 

«     *     * 

The  weather  was  perfect. 


Project  of  an  International  Treaty  for 
the  Arrest  of  Armaments. 

Professor  Quidde,  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Munich,  offered 
at  the  Twentieth  International  Peace  Congress  a  plan 
consisting  of  four  parts  and  fifty-five  articles,  with  the 
aim  of  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  manifesto  of  the 
First  Hague  Conference  in  1899.  The  Professor  pro- 
posed that  the  nations  be  asked  to  adopt  this  plan,  at 
least  for  a  limited  time. 

Part  I  of  the  plan  deals  directly  with  the  limitation 
of  expenditure  on  armaments.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
contracting  powers  agree  that  the  present  position  of 
their  annual  normal  expenditure  shall  be  tabulated  defi- 
nitely, fixed  and  agreed  upon  under  the  three  general 
headings  of  military  expenditure,  naval  expenditure,  and 
pensions,  with  the  provision  that  to  these  must  be  added 
the  expenditure  for  armaments  in  crown  colonies,  pro- 
tectorates, dominions,  or  the  like.  The  plan  provides 
that  the  contracting  powers  agree  not  to  increase  during 
the  period  of  this  treaty  the  amounts  expended  by  them 
for  armament  purposes.  In  this  expenditure,  limited 
by  the  convention,  it  is  permitted  that  certain  sums  may 
be  spent  in  the  years  and  by  the^  States  named  for  tran- 
sitory purposes,  such  as  the  completion  of  a  program 
already  begun,  the  renewal  of  armaments  destroyed  by 
war,  etc.  It  specifically  provides  that  the  contracting 
powers  shall  not,  during  the  duration  of  the  treaty,  put 
into  commission  nor  lay  down  battleships  of  more  than 
a  specified  number  of  tons. 

Part  II  relates  to  garrisons  and  stations  of  warships 
and  strategically  important  railways. 

Part  III,  recognizing  that  many  doubts  will  probably 
arise  from  the  application  of  this  treaty,  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  special  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration for  the  decision  of  all  cases  of  dispute  arising 
out  of  the  treaty.  The  rest  of  the  ariicles  in  this  divis- 
ion relate  to  the  constitution  of  such  a  couri:. 
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Part  IV  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  become  binding 
on  the  governments  from  the  date  of  signature,  and  that 
it  shall  be  enforced  for  the  current  calendar  year  and 
for  five  years  further  without  notice  of  termination.  If 
one  year  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  no  notice  of 
the  termination  shall  be  received,  it  shall  be  renewed  for 
a  further  six  years,  with  the  proviso  that  the  expenditure 
on  armaments  allowed  in  Part  I  shall,  during  the  next 
six  years,  be  diminished  by  5  per  cent.  A  similar  con- 
dition, with  a  further  reduction  of  6  per  cent  in  the  ex- 
penditure, shall  prevail  with  the  beginning  of  each  new 
term  of  the  treaty. 

If  one  of  the  signatory  powers  gives  notice  of  with- 
drawal, which  must  be  at  least  o;ie  year  before  the 
termination  of  the  treaty,  the  treaty  shall  be  terminated 
for  all  the  powers,  unless  by  special  agreement  another 
arrangement  be  made.  Should  one  of  the  signatory 
powers  during  the  duration  of  the  treaty  refuse  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  every  other  power  shall  have 
the  right  to  give  notice  of  termination  immediately,  and 
unless  otherwise  renewed  by  common  consent  the  treaty 
relations  between  all  the  powera  shall  be  dissolved. 

While  the  Congress  voted  to  leave  this  plan  for  further 
study,  and  while  the  Third  Hague  Conference  may  not 
easily  be  induced  to  accept  Dr.  Quidde's  specific  pro- 
posals, it  remains  true  that  millions  of  the  world's  best 
and  most  patriotic  men  in  all  countries  are  becoming 
more  and  more  determined  that  the  deadly  blight  of 
militarism  shall  cease. 


'•^i 


The  Conference  of  the  Interparliament- 
ary Union. 

The  Eighteenth  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  held  at  The  Hague  September  3,  4,  and  5. 
This  organization  of  3,600  accredited  members  of  the 
world's  parliaments,  beginning  in  the  year  1889,  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  well-known  agencies  making 
for  international  peace.  Over  three  hundred  delegates 
were  in  attendance  at  this  Conference,  a  much  larger 
number  than  were  at  the  meeting  in  Geneva  last  year. 
Dr.  M.  Tydeman,  Jr.,  of  the  Dutch  legislature,  presided. 

The  meetings,  which  were  marked  by  unusual  enthu- 
siasm, witnessed  a  number  of  important  resolutions  and 
discussions.  There  was  a  committee  to  report  upon 
maritime  straits  and  canals,  the  chairman  of  which  was 
Count  de  Penha  Garcia,  ex-President  of  the  Portuguese 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Senator  Burton,  of  the  United 
States,  was  also  a  member  of  this  commission.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  this  commission,  the  Conference 
agreed  to  the  principle  that  there  should  be  an  express 
recognition  of  the  right  of  free  passage  to  vessels  of  com- 
merce without  distinction  of  flag,  in  time  of  peace  and 
war,  in  all  straits  uniting  two  seas  which  are  not  inland 
seas  and  interoceanic  canals  proper.  It  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  strict  prohibition  of  blockade  of  these 
straits  and  canals ;  that  the  placing  of  mines  and  torpe- 
does completely  obstructing  the  passage  of  these  straits 


and  canals  should  be  forbidden,  and  that  all  ships  should 
be  advised  of  the  placing  of  mines  and  torpedoes  in  ter- 
ritorial waters.  It  was  agreed  that  lights  of  lighthouses 
marking  the  passage  of  these  straits  and  canals  should 
not  be  extinguished  even  in  time  of  war ;  that  the  treaties 
concerning  such  straits  and  canals  should  include  the  use 
of  arbitration  or  other  means  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes relating  to  the  application  of  the  interpretation  of 
these  treaties.  It  was  urged  that  these  principles  should 
become  a  part  of  international  law. 

There  was  a  commission  on  the  declaration  of  perma- 
nent neutrality,  the  chairman  of  which  was  Dr.  Munch, 
Deputy  Secretary  for  National  Defense,  Denmark.  This 
committee  presented  most  important  resolutions  looking 
toward  the  limitation  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  powers 
which  may  become  involved  in  armed  conflicts.  It 
aimed  to  establish  more  clearly  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  powers  having  declared  themselves  permanently  neu- 
tral. It  set  forth  a  number  of  rules,  providing,  among 
other  things,  that  any  signatory  power  may  declare  itself 
permanently  neutral,  pledging  the  powers  to  respect  such 
neutrality  and  to  govern  the  behavior  of  neutral  powers 
in  time  of  war  between  other  nations. 

Problems  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  in  the  case  of  naval  war  received  special  attention 
by  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  was  M.  van 
Huoten,  formerly  the  Home  Secretary  of  Holland.  The 
committee  pointed 'out  the  weakness  of  the  treaty  of 
October  18, 1907,  relating  espeoially  to  the  neutral  power 
which  has  insufficient  means  at  its  disposal  to  fulfill  the 
duties  laid  down  by  article  25.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  bureau  be  authorized  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
international  committee  which  will  be  instituted  to  pre- 
pare the  next  peace  conference. 

The  Committee  on  War  Loans  was  headed  by  Count 
Goblet  d'Alviella,  vice-president  of  the  Belgium  senate. 
This  committee  emphasized  the  importance  of  opposing 
loans  by  neutral  powers  to  belligerent  nations.  The 
commission  agrees  with  those  jurists  who  denounced 
such  loans  as  a  violation  of  neutrality.  The  position  was 
definitely  and  unanimously  taken  by  the  Conference  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  do  away  with  such  loans, 
both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  of  international  peace. 

A  universal  penny  postage — in  the  language  of  the 
United  States,  a  universal  two-cent  rate — for  all  the  na- 
tions met  with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Conference. 
It  was  recommended  to  the  Congress  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  the  next  meeting  of  which  is  to  take  place 
at  Madrid  in  1914,  that  the  way  should  be  opened  for 
such  a  uniform  penny  postage  for  all  letters  under 
twenty  grammes  in  weight. 

Important  steps  were  taken  for  a  more  effective  co- 
operation of  the  Union,  with  its  groups  and  international 
activity.     The  suppression  by  international  agreement   . 
of  military  espionage  was  also  urged. 

From  the  new  world  only  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada were  represented  at  the  Conference.  The  delegates 
in  attendance  from  the  United  States  were:  Senator. 
Burton  and  Congressmen  Evans,  Ainey,  Stevens,  Slay- 
den,  Bartholdt,  and  McCoy.  The  commission,  of  which 
Senator  Burton  is  a  member,  formed  to  frame  a  plan 
for  an  international  court,  did  most  important  work  on 
their  report,  which  is  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Union  at  Stockholm,  in  July,  1914. 
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It  will  be  of  interest,  especially  to  American  pacifists, 
to  learn  that  the  Wilson  Administration's  peace  plan, 
presented  by  Congressman  Bartholdt  and  Senator  Bur- 
ton, was  unanimously  approved  by  the  general  confer- 
ence. In  presenting  the  plan,  Mr.  Bartholdt  expressed 
his  belief  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  to  guard  itself  against  the  possible  re- 
proach of  lagging  behind  actual  government  perform- 
ance. After  explaining  the  principle  of  investigation  as 
proposed  in  the  plan,  Mr.  Bartholdt  called  attention  to 
his  own  draft  of  a  model  arbitration  treaty  which  he 
proposed  at  the  Brussels  conference  in  1905,  article  II 
of  which  set  forth  the  importance  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  to  be  constituted  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  The  Hague,  Title  III,  articles  9-14.  In  a 
footnote,  this  clause  was  explained  as  an  effort  "to  get 
a  trial  before  war  and  to  postpone  decision  to  resort  to 
arms  until  the  'cooling  time'  had  elapsed.'*  Mr.  Bar- 
tholdt tlien  pointed  to  Mr.  Bryan's  suggestion  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  offered  at  the  London  conference  in  1906, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  is  now  making  a  sincere  effort  to  carry  the 
principle  into  effect.  Setting  forth  the  principles  of 
the  plan  more  in  detail,  and  calling  attention  to  the  first 
treaty  to  be  drawn  in  accordance  with  these  principles, 
the  speaker  closed  with  these  words : 

"If  the  nations  live  up  to  such  a  treaty  in  a  loyal 
spirit,  there  would  be  no  more  shedding  of  human  blood 
on  account  of  armed  conflicts  and  wars.  The  resort  to 
arms  has  too  frequently  been  the  result  of  popular  pas- 
sion and  furor ;  but  when  a  nation  once  has  the  positive 
assurance  that  in  case  of  a  controversy  with  another  na- 
tion exact  justice  will  be  done  by  impartial  investigators 
and  judges,  its  people  will  gradually  become  accustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  patience  and  calmly  abide  the  result 
of  an  investigation.  In  this  wise  will  not  only  the  cause 
of  international  justice  be  immeasurably  strengthened, 
but  the  human  family  will  eventually  be  relieved  from 
one  of  its  greatest  curses.  When  that  state  of  the  human 
mind  has  been  reached,  as  a  result  of  the  wisdom  and 
good  will  of  benevolent  governments,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  even  those  who  make  war  a  profession  or  profit  by 
its  continuance,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  prevent  the 
consummation  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Mirabeau's 
memorable  words  that  'Justice  will  yet  become  the  sover- 
eign of  the  world.' " 

-  — •«« — . 

Corda  Fratres. 

The  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Students  con- 
vened at  Cornell  University  Friday,  August  29,  and 
lasted  until  Wednesday,  September  3.  Two  hundred 
and  eight  delegates  from  thirty  different  nations,  speak- 
ing seventeen-  different  languages,  were  in  attendance. 
All  the  continents  of  the  world  save  Australia  were  rep- 
resented. The  official  languages  of  the  congress  were 
French  and  English.  One-half  the  student  body  of 
Italy,  10,000  students  of  Germany,  3,000  in  North 
America,  3,000  in  England,  and  others  representing  a 
grand  total  of  60,000  students,  are  affiliated  with  this 
significant  movement.  Some  seventy  student  magazines 
are  actively  connected  with  the  general  organization. 

There  have  been  seven  such  congresses  in  Europe. 
This  in  Ithaca  was  the  first  to  be  held  in  North  Amer- 
ica.    It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Monte- 


video, Uruguay,  in  1915.  It  is  tentatively  planned  to 
hold  the  1917  meeting  in  Zurich,  the  one  in  1919  in 
Tokyo.  Officers  elected  for  the  next  two  years  were: 
Dr.  John  Metz,  of  Munich,  president,  and  Mr.  Miguel 
Munoz,  of  Porto  Rico,  secretary.  There  is  an  Interna- 
tional Central  Committee  composed  of  two  delegates 
from  each  national  group. 

Mr.  William  W.  Welsh,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  of  1912,  secretary  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Civic 
Association  and  business  manager  of  The  Cosmopolitan 
Student,  has  been  selected  chairman  of  the  publication 
committee  of  The  International  Students^  Review,  which 
magazine. is  to  represent  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  its 
attempt  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Students.  Mr.  Welsh  is  already  planning 
a  syndication  of  all  the  student  publications  of  the  world 
which  are  now  related  to  the  Federation,  with  a  special 
reference  to  advertising.  The  plan  is  to  put  in  this  way 
all  such  magazines  upon  a  self-supporting  basis. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  of  the  congress 
was  the  organization  of  the  International  Permanent 
Bureau,  to  which  refejaence  is  made  elsewhere  in  this 
paper.  Greetings  were  received  from  President  Wilson, 
Secretary  Bryan,  and  Ex-President  Roosevelt.  A  cable- 
gram was  received  from  Dr.  Efisio  Giglio-Tos,  of  Turin, 
who  is  recognized  as  the  founder  of  Corda  Fratres. 
The  Washington  program  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  visiting  delegates  is  typical  of  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  received  in  the  various  cities  along  their  route. 
Arriving  in  Washington  at  9  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 10,  the  students  were  conducted  to  their  hotels. 
Thursday,  September  11,  they  were  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  entertained  them  cordially.  They 
were  received  by  President  Wilson,  who  also  shook  hands 
with  them  and  greeted  them  in  a  brief  address.  They 
were  given  a  ''seeing  Washington"  trip  by  the  Washing- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  the  evening  they 
were  given  a  formal  reception  in  the  Pan-American 
Building  by  Director  General  Barrett,  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Bryan,  Minister  and  Mrs.  Calvo,  and  others  being 
in  tlie  line.  Friday  an  illustrated  lecture  on  '^Historic 
Washington"  by  Mr.  Fred  Fishback,  a  luncheon  at  the 
Powhatan  Hotel,  and  a  trip  to  Arlington  and  Ft.  Myer 
were  arranged  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  city.  As  guests 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  they  left  Saturday  at 
10  a.  m.  for  a  boat  ride  to  Mt.  Vernon,  at  which  place 
the  Latin-American  delegates  placed  a  most  beautiful 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Washington.  Saturday  evening 
they  were  given  a  typical  American  University  Club  re- 
ception at  the  beautiful  new  club  building  on  McPherson 
Square.  Sunday  the  students  visited  many  churches, 
visited  the  Library,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Kasai,  of  Japan, 
occupied  the  pulpit  at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant. 
They  left  for  New  York  city  Monday  morning  at  9 
o'clock. 


The  ^^ar  Number"  of  Life,  October  2,  from  colorecl 
cover  to  close — quotation,  cartoon,  poem,  essay,  letter, 
pen  sketch,  or  colored  illustration — is  one  continuous, 
caustic,  stinging  condemnation  of  war.  The  central  pic- 
ture in  color,  by  MacDonall,  entitled  *^Daddy,  are  you 
going  to  kill  some  other  little  girl's  father?"  is  espe- 
cially a  most  appealing  and  convincing  argument 
against  the  unreason  of  militarism. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  New  At  the  Eighth   International   Con- 

International  *  ox,  j     x     •      txi.  t 

Bureau  of  gress  of  btudents  in  Ithaca,  an  In- 

Students.  temational   Bureau   of   Students  was 

created  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  larger  unity  of 
ideals  and  a  community  of  interests  among  the  student 
bodies  of  the  world.  It  will  aim  to  unite  the  various 
student  movements  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  inter- 
national relations  among  the  universities.  The  culture 
and  intellectual  currents  of  the  various  nations  will  re- 
ceive special  attention.  It  is  planned  to  promote  co- 
operation among  international  congresses  of  students  and 
international  visits  as  well.  An  international  student 
magazine  is  one  of  the  activities  proposed.  Among  other 
encouraging  features,  there  will  be  an  arrangement  for 
correspondence  and  exchange  of  publications  between 
student  organizations  in  the  different  countries  and  be- 
tween students  devoted  to  the  same  branches  of  study, 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  information  concern- 
ing the  requirements  for  admission  and  degrees  among 
the  different  universities,  the  appointment  of  advisers 
for  foreign  students  and  the  establishment  of  bureaus 
of  information  with  the  provision  of  lecturers  on  inter- 
national relations  and  problems  and  the  co-operation 
with  organizations  having  similar  objects  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Nasmyth,  formerly  president  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee ''Corda  Fratres,^^  has  been  elected  director.  Mr. 
Lochner,  editor  of  The  Cosmopolitan  Stiuhnt  and  recent 
secretary  of  the  Central  Conmiittee  ''Corda  Fratres,"  has 
been  elected  secretary.  These  two  young  men  have  won 
the  confidence  of  the  students  of  the  world.  Their  sin- 
cerity and  ability  have  been  proved.  The  Advocate  of 
Peace  extends  to  them  and  to  the  60,000  students  al- 
ready interested  its  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  world  are  genuine  makers 
of  pubh'c  opinion,  placing  among  us  teachers,  preachers, 
editors,  and  legislators.  Through  them  the  movement 
for  international  peace  is  placing  a  strong  hand  upon 
tlie  future. 


Christian  The    International    Christian    En- 

Peace.       *  deavor  Convention,  held  at  Los  An- 

geles, California,  in  July,  devoted  one 
evening  to  a  peace  session,  considering  the  relation  of 
Christian  endeavor  to  universal  brotherhood.  Three 
aspects  of  the  peace  movement  were  taken  up :  Bev.  B.  P. 
Anderson  speaking  on  ^^hat  Christian  Endeavor  Has 
Done  in  the  Peace  Propaganda,"  Bishop  Alexander  Wal- 
ters on  "The  Friendly  Attitude  of  the  New  South 
Toward  the  Negro,"  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  on  '^oung  Americans  and  World 
Peace."  At  the  close  Dr.  L.  A.  McAfee  called  for  volun- 
teers in  the  service  of  peace,  and  the  entire  audience  rose 


at  the  call  to  become  advocates  of  peace  and  promoters 
of  international  amity  in  some  one  of  the  following  ways, 
suggested  in  Bev.  B.  P.  Anderson's  address:  Interna- 
tional correspondence  between  Endeavorers,  observance 
of  Peace  Sunday,  organization  of  peace  committees,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Christian  Endeavor  League  of  Peace 
after  the  plan  of  the  Comrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour.  The 
evening  was  one  of  worldwide  significance,  and  will 
without  doubt  be  fruitful  in  results.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Francis  B.  Clark,  "a  peace  society  in  him- 
self," the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  is  more  and 
more  bringing  the  young  people  of  all  nations  together 
in  close  fellowship. 


Mexico  and  ^^^  attitude  of  the  United  States 

the  United  Government  toward  Mexico  in  her  dis- 

States. 

tress  commands  the  admiration  of  the 

entire  influential  press  of  this  country,  of  every  states- 
man, and  of  the  thoughtful  people  generally.  As  is  well 
known,  this  Government  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
de  facto  government  of  Mexico  on  the  ground  that  the 
provisional  president,  Huerta,  was  too  deeply  involved 
in  the  assassination  of  ex-President  Madero  to  merit 
such  recognition.  This  Government  further  takes  the 
position  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  Mexico  with 
Huerta  in  power.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  our 
Government  to  dictate  to  Mexico,  but  to  express  in  every 
possible  way  a  disinterested  friendship  toward  her.  The 
President  lias  felt  justified  in  giving  Mexico  some  advice 
in  a  message,  which  Secretary  Bryan  believes  "will  stand 
out  in  history  as  the  beginning  of  an  epoch."  In  tone, 
style,  and  impressiveness  it  certainly  won  a  universal 
and  hearty  response  throughout  the  nation.  Patient, 
judicial,  and  serious,  the  whole  delicate  situation  is 
handled  firmly  but  with  no  spirit  of  the  clenched  fist. 
Tendering  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in  neigh- 
borly friendliness,  simply  and  sincerely,  the  President 
leaves  the  development  of  events  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  form  a  rational  public  opinion  in 
Mexico.  In  concluding  his  eloquent  words  at  the  Capi- 
tol, the  President  said : 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  several  of  the  great  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  given  this  Government  their 
generous  moral  support  in  urging  upon  the  provisional 
authorities  at  the  City  of  Mexico  the  acceptance  of  our 
proffered  good  offices  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
made.  We  have  not  acted  in  this  matter  under  the 
ordinary  principles  of  international  obligation.  All  the 
world  expects  us  in  such  circumstances  to  act  as  Mexico's 
nearest  friend  and  intimate  adviser.  This  is  our  im- 
memorial relation  towards  her.  There  is  nowhere  any 
serious  question  that  we  have  the  moral  right  in  the  case 
or  that  we  are  acting  in  the  interest  of  a  fair  settlement 
and  of  good  government,  not  for  the  promotion  of  some 
selfish  interest  of  our  own.  If  further  motive  were 
necessary  than  our  own  good  will  towards  a  sister  repub- 
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lie  and  our  own  deep  concern  to  see  peace  and  order  pre- 
vail in  Central  America,  this  consent  of  mankind  to 
what  we  are  attempting,  this  attitude  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world  towards  what  we  may  attempt  in  deal- 
ing with  this  distressed  people  at  our  doors,  should  make 
us  feel  the  more  solemnly  bound  to  go  to  the  utmost 
length  of  patience  and  forbearance  in  this  painful  and 
anxious  business.  The  steady  pressure  of  moral  force 
will  before  many  days  break  the  barriers  of  pride  and 
prejudice  down,  and  we  shall  triumph  as  Mexico's  friends 
sooner  than  we  could  triumph  as  her  enemies — and  how 
much  more  handsomely,  with  how  much  higher  and  finer 
satisfactions  of  conscience  and  of  honor  I" 


We  take  especial  pleasure  in  refer- 
Dr.  Otto  Umfrld.  ring  to  the  new  undertaking  of  our 

pacifist  friend.  Dr.  Otto  Umfrid,  of 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  who  is  opening,  on  October  20,  a 
select  boarding-school  for  young  ladies  at  his  own  home, 
26  Birkenwald  strasse.  Dr.  Umfrid  and  his  wife  and 
daughters  are  eminently  qualified  for  such  an  under- 
taking, and  his  home  will  furnish  a  most  agreeable  fam- 
ily life,  and  will  in  itself  form  an  important  part  of  the 
education  offered.  The  pupils  will  be  taught  German 
by  a  new  and  easy  method,  and  their  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  development  will  be  most  carefully  attended 
to.  Pupils  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time.  Stutt- 
gart is  a  charming  and  picturesque  town,  and  possesses 
excellent  educational  facilities  for  studying  music,  paint- 
ing, conunerce,  needlework,  and  the  like.  It  has  a  splen- 
did and  healthful  climate. 

Dr.  Umfrid  has  for  many  years  been  the  president  of 
the  German  National  Peace  Society,  which  has  some 
eighty  sections  in  the  various  cities  of  Germany.  He  is 
also  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  has  until  recently  been 
the  city  preacher  of  Stuttgart.  He  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  peace  cause,  giving  addresses  in  his  own 
and  other  countries,  and  has  frequently  been  a  delegate 
to  the  peace  congresses.  Articles  from  his  pen,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Advocate  of  Peace  from  time  to  time.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  extraordinary  value  to  the  peace 
cause,  and  in  his  new  field  of  educational  work  will  be 
able  to  wield  a  powerful  influence  for  the  advancement 
of  the  growing  movement.  He  will  be  sure  to  be  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  cause  of  international  peace 
not  alone  in  his  own  country,  but  in  many  others, 
through  his  contact  with  students  of  other  nations. 


Th"e*Thou8and       ^^^  following  is  a  quotation  from  a 
Artificial  Legs.     German  paper  of  August  1 :   "Three 

thousand  artificial  legs  wanted  by  the 
government  of  a  nation  at  present  in  war."  Of  course 
this  refers  to  one  of  the  Balkan  States.  In  that  miser- 
able part  of  Europe  the  '"Wants'^  might  be  indefinitely 
extended,  for  example:  Wanted,  $900,000,000  and  the 


additional  property  lost  in  the  first  war;  wanted,  $300,- 
000,000  and  the  additional  property  lost  in  the  second 
war;  wanted  back,  the  80,000  dead  Bulgarian  sons; 
wanted,  the  30,000  dead  Servians;  wanted,  the  10,000 
dead  Greeks;  wanted,  the  8,000  dead  Montenegrins; 
wanted,  the  100,000  dead  Turks— all  lost  in  the  first 
Balkan  war.  Wanted  back,  the  60,000  dead  Bulgarians ; 
wanted,  the  40,000  dead  Servians;  wanted,  the  30,000 
dead  Greeks — all  lost  in  the  second  Balkan  war.  Wanted, 
some  hand  to  push  back  the  onrushing  third  war  in  that 
area  of  misery;  wanted,  something  more  effective  than 
a  "Treaty  of  Bucharest,^^  which  settled  nothing ;  wanted, 
a  cessation  of  such  ghastly  human  behavior;  wanted,  by 
civilization,  a  civilized  conduct  of  national  affairs. 
'Three  thousand  artificial  legs  wanted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  at  present  in  war.^'     Indeed !       * 


Among  the  Peace  Organizations. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  one  of  our 
strongest  peace  societies.  It  issued  in  September  a  bul- 
letin containing  many  facts  of  interest  to  the  education 
world.  Among  a  number  of  interesting  articles  is  one 
by  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  Leland  Stanford  University.  Under  the  title  of 
"International  Peace  and  Education,"  Professor  Cub- 
berley says : 

^^An  important  new  function  which  our  schools  must 
assume  is  that  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  next 
generation  such  ideals  of  universal  brotherhood  and  the 
inter-relations  of  peoples  as  will  tend  to  promote  inter- 
national peace  and  good  will.  The  world  of  today  is 
vastly  smaller  than  it  was  even  half  a  century  ago,  and 
at  the  same  time  life  in  it  is  vastly  larger  and  more  sig- 
nificant. Today  as  a  people  we  belong  to  the  world  and 
no  longer  to  a  township  or  a  county.  Each  year  sees  the 
different  nations  drawn  into  closer  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial relations,  and  this  process  is  certain  to  continue. 
The  consolidation  of  diverse  peoples  into  nations  of  size 
and  importance;  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  racial 
barriers;  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  education;  the 
progress  of  trade  and  manufacture ;  the  increasing  ease 
of  intercommunication;  the  intermigration  of  peoples; 
the  newer  concepts  of  law  or  order,  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing expense  of  even  armed  peace — these  are  forces 
of  importance  looking  toward  the  time  when  wars  be- 
tween nations  shall  cease,  when  the  international  courts 
shall  be  established,  and  when  the  present  barriers  in 
the  way  of  international  commerce  shall  in  large  part 
be  superseded  by  laws  promoting  national  specialization 
and  international  trade. 

"In  addition  to  mere  instruction,  our  schools  should 
take  upon  themselves  the  work  of  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  ideals  of  these  larger  world  rela- 
tionships. To  this  end  our  histories  are  being  rewritten, 
with  a  view  of  eliminating  much  of  the  present  empha- 
sis on  wars,  party  contests,  and  glorification  of  the  coun- 
try right  or  wrong,  and  emphasizing  instead  peace, 
friendliness,  and  larger  world  conceptions,  and  dwelling 
upon  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  finer  deeds  of 
heroism  instead  of  on  the  butchery  and  self-sacrifice  of 
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war.  Our  school  readers  need  to  be  touched  by  some- 
thing of  the  same  international  spirit,  and  our  geog- 
raphies should  incorporate  more  relating  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  peoples. 

"It  is  often  stated  that  it  will  be  some  time  before 
wars  between  nations  shall  cease.  The  best  hope  lies  in 
making  a  beginning  somewhere,  and  our  schools  offer 
the  best  place  to  begin.  To  teach  kindness,  courtesy, 
humanity,  and  international  honor,  and  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  arts  of  peace,  are  as  important 
functions  of  our  schools  as  instruction  in  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  the  ages." 

The  Japanese  Society  of  New  York,  in  Bulletin  No.  7, 
outlines  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  legal  status 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  United  States : 

The  emigration  of  Japanese  to  America  began  in 
1841,  when  three  Japanese  fishermen  were  blown  to  sea 
and  drifted  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  resided  ten 
years.  One  of  them,  nick-named  "Sam  Patch,"  accom- 
panied the  Perry  expedition. 

In  1860  the  Sliogun  sent  an  embassy,  consisting  of 
71  members,  to  the  United  States.  The  visit  to  Phila- 
delphia is  thus  described: 

"On  the  9th  of  June  there  was  an  immense  mass  of 
humanity  at  the  Broad  Street  depot  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  ambassadors.  It  was  estimated  that,  with  the 
numerous  visitors  who  came  to  the  city  from  the  coun- 
try, the  multitude  numbered  half  a  million  people.  The 
hospitality  of  the  citizens  was  practically  unbounded; 
indeed  during  that  week  there  prevailed  a  'Japanese 
fever.* " 

In  1860  there  were  probably  not  a  half  dozen  Japa- 
nese residing  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  students  came  in  1866  and  went  to  Rutgers 
College,  which  for  many  years  was  their  Mecca,  and  this 
college  has  graduated  several  hundreds  of  Japanese  stu- 
dents. 

In  1887  there  were  only  1,275  Japanese  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  at  present  is  about  75,000  here 
and  an  equal  number  in  Hawaii. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  upwards  of  2,000  children  in 
the  United  States  born  of  Japanese  parents  domiciled 
here  and  in  Hawaii,  who,  having  been  bom  in  the 
United  States,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof 
and  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
wherein  they  reside. 

Japanese  children  born  in  the  Philippines  and  Porto 
Rico  are  not  American  citizens  and  enjoy  only  a  quali- 
fied citizenship. 

Japanese  domiciled  in  Hawaii  prior  to  August  12, 
1898,  and  who  had  theretofore  become  citizens  of  Ha- 
waii are  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  force  of  the 
act  of  Congress  on  the  above  date. 

Japanese  subjects  cannot  now  purchase  or  acquire 
land  in  California,  and  the  land  which  they  now  own 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  their  children,  even  though 
the  children  are  American  citizens,  but  must  be  sold  at 
their  death  or  else  it  reverts  to  the  State.  Proceeds  of 
such  sale  and  all  personal  property  go  to  their  heirs. 

In  New  York  and  in  many  other  States  Japanese  can 
hold  real  estate  and  transmit  it  to  their  heirs. 

The  first  prize  of  $75  in  the  American  School  Peace 
League  essay  contest  for  secondary  schools  has  been  won 


this  year  by  John  H.  Stokes,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Central 
High  School,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  contest  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  seniors  in  high  schools  in  many  coun- 
tries, including  Austria,  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  about  4,000  essays  were  submitted.  The 
subject  of  the  essays  was  "The  Significance  of  the  Two 
Hague  Peace  Conferences.^^  The  second  prize  was  won 
by  a  high-school  student  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and  the 
third  by  a  senior  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

The  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  appointed  on  August  20  a  com- 
mittee, representing  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria,  to  make  im- 
partial inquiry  into  the  alleged  massacres  during  the 
recent  war  in  the  Balkans,  and  also  into  the  economic 
consequences  arising  from  the  war.  The  members  of 
the  committee  were  named  at  a  meeting  held  in  Paris, 
under  the  presidency  of  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant, and  are  as  follows:  Dr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  Great 
Britain ;  Prof .  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  United  States;  Justin 
GodaH,  France;  Prof.  Paul  N.  Miliukoff,  Russia; 
Professor  Schiicking,  Germany,  and  Professor  Redlich, 
Austria.  The  committee  visited  the  Balkan  States  with 
the  intention  of  sifting  the  mass  of  testimony,  compar- 
ing it  with  its  own  findings  and  publishing  the  results 
for  wide  dissemination.  We  are  informed  that  the  re- 
ception of  the  committee  was  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
decided  to  return  without  obtaining  the  facts  sought. 

...  Mr. .  Alfred  Q.  Bryant,  formerly  of  Terra  Bella, 
California,  has  been  appointed  business  manager  for  the 
World  Peace  Foundation.  It  is  announced  that  the  aim 
of  his  work  is  to  arouse  into  activity  the  business  organ- 
izations of  the  United  States.  He  left  California  Sep- 
tember  1,  and  has  been  stopping  at  various  cities  along 
the  way  to  lecture  to  business  associations.  At  these 
places  he  organized  a  number  of  committees  of  business 
men  who  will  act  as  standing  committees  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation. 
These  committees  will  arrange  for  lecture  courses  in 
their  respective  cities  and  become  posted  on  the  latest 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Foundation.  Mr.  Bryant-  is  soon 
to  start  on  a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  work. 
He  will  emphasize  the  financial  aspect  of  international 
arbitration,  including,  the  cost  of  war  and  armaments 
and  the  effect  on  daily  living.  It  is  the  practical  side  of 
the  peace  movement  which  he  intends  to  accentuate.  Last 
3'ear  many  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  United  States 
expressed  themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
and  various  chambers  of  commerce  abroad  have  signified 
their  support.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bryant  became  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
through  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan. 

.  .  .  The  delegates  appointed  by  the  American  Peace 
Society  to  the  20th  International  Peace  Congress,  44 
in  number,  were  as  follows:  Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Mr. 
Frederick  Partington,  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick F.  Partington,  Hon.  James  L.  Slayden  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Slavden,  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Mr. 
Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D., 
and  Miss  Lyra  D.  Trueblood,  all  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mrs.  Violet  Huntington-Blair,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ;  Hon. 
Lynden  Evans  and  Mrs.  Lynden  Evans,  Chicago,  111.; 
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Mrs.  John  Miller  Horton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  Amos  S. 
Hershey  and  Mrs.  Amos  S.  Hershey,  Bloomington,  Ind. ; 
Prof.  Jean  C.  Bracq,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Wilbur 
Fiske  Qordy,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Prof.  Emery  E.  Johnson, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Countess  Spottiswood-Mackin,  Paris, 
France ;  William  C.  Allen,  Westtown,  Pa. ;  Henry  Far- 
quhar  and  Mrs.  Henry  Farquhar,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Victor  Hugo  Duras,  New  York  city;  Fannie  Fem  An- 
drews, Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Elmer  Black,  New  York 
city;  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Button,  New  York  city;  Dr.  Philip 
Van  Ness  Myers,  La  Fayette,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Clara  B. 
Colby,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Agnes  C.  M.  Meinecke, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond  and  Mrs. 
Robert  P.  Raymond,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.;  Mrs. 
Andrea  Hofer  Proudfoot,  Vienna,  Austria;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Van  Kirk,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall, 
Tiondon,  England;  James  B.  T.  Tupper,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Dr.  William  P.  Slocum,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. : 
Anna  B.  Eckstein,  Coburg,  Germany;  Prof.  Morris  Le 
Hoy  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Morris  Le  Roy  Arnold,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  Rev.  George  Ashton  Oldham,  New  York 
city;  Mrs.  Mary  Chittenden  Percy,  New  York  city;  Mr. 
B.  Franssen,  Galveston,  Texas;  Mrs.  Rose  M.  French, 
London,  England. 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

...  In  a  recent  address  delivered  before  several  audi- 
ences in  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Bromley 
Smith,  of  Bucknell  University,  maintained  that  present 
jingo  talk  in  regard  to  Mexico  is  due  to  the  weakness  of 
our  imfortunate  sister  state.  The  same  conditions  of 
internal  dissension  might  prevail  in  Germany  without 
rousing  a  belligerent  spirit.  Our  Government  would 
probably  issue  a  warning  to  American  citizens  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  We  should  try  to  put  ourselves  in 
tlie  position  of  the  Mexicans,  asking  how  we  should  fee) 
if  the  neighboring  republic  should  land  troops  within 
our  borders,  ostensibly  to  protect  its  interests.  Such  a 
reversal  of  mental  attitude  would  speedily  reduce  the 
cry  for  intervention. 

.  .  .  The  following,  from  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon- 
orable David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, discussing  the  British  budget  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  22,  1913,  is  of  interest  and  value. 
He  says,  in  part: 

"The  largest  increases  since  1861  have  been  in  arma- 
ments. I  have  pointed  out  that  1861  represented  high- 
water  mark  at  that  date  of  the  cost  of  armaments.  It 
was  then  £28,285,000;  it  is  now  £74,544,000— an  in- 
crease of  £46,000,000.  It  was  then  growing  at  the  rate 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  per  year;  it  is  now  growing  at 
the  rate  of  millions  a  year.  Since  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  occupying  my  present  office,  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments has  grown  by  £15,000,000,  and  I  see  no  prospect 
of  this  very  menacing  growth  coming  to  an  end  unless 
there  is  some  fundamental  change  in  the  attitude  and 
policy  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"The  expenditure  on  armaments  differs  from  every 
other  expenditure  in  two  respects.  It  is  non-productive 
and  the  increase  or  diminution  in  armaments  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  of  the  individual  government  that 
initiates  the  expenditure,  or  even  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  sanctions  the  expenditure — it  depends  upon 


the  concerted  or  rather  competitive  will  of  a  number  of 
great  nations  of  whom  we  constitute  one  of  the  most 
potent.  Armaments  count  for  the  largest,  and  I  think 
the  most  sterile,  increase  since  1861.*^ 

...  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growing  interest  in 
our  cause  among  the  fraternal  organizations.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution,  passed  July  11,- 1913,  in  Chicago,  is  a 
sample  of  such  interest : 

'"Whereas,  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Pythias  teaches 
peace  and  discourages  war ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  members  of  Lakeside  Lodge,  N"o. 
230,  Knights  of  Pythias,  That  we  extend  fraternal  greet- 
ings to  our  guest  this  evening,  Mr.  Jiuji  G.  Kasai,  and 
through  him  to  his  brethren  in  Japan,  and  that  we  com- 
mend the  persistent  struggle  of  William  J.  Bryan  for 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all  men.*^ 

.  .  .  The  Clark  University  interracial  conference  this 
autumn  is  to  be  devoted  to  our  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  South  American  peoples,  a  most 
timely  and  encouraging  program. 

.  .  .  Dr.  George  W.  Nasmyth,  newly-elected  director 
of  the  Permanent  Bureau  of  International  Students,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  World  Peace  Foundation  to  take 
regular  charge  of  its  work  for  students.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  foundation  to  push  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
development  of  the  plans  for  the  International  Students' 
Bureau. 

.  .  .  The  American  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation has  recently  sent  out  the  following  self-explan- 
atory notice: 

^^With  this  issue,  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  books,  pam- 
phlets and  magazine  articles  dealing  with  international 
relations  published  by  this  association  since  April,  1908, 
comes,  temporarily  at  least,  to  an  end.  This  step  has 
])een  made  necessary  by  the  limited  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  greatly  increased  expenses  involved  in  the 
distribution  of  the  regular  pamphlets  of  the  association, 
of  which  more  than  80,000  copies  are  now  printed 
monthly.  It  is  the  hope  of  this  association  that  The 
Advocate  of  Peace  will,  in  the  future,  develop  its  de- 
partment of  Book  Reviews  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  literature  of 
internationalism  may  be  able  to  do  so  through  the  col- 
umns of  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  published  monthly 
by  the  American  Peace  Society,  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  subscription  price,  one  dollar  a  year.*^ 

.  .  .  An  observing  resident  of  Honolulu  writes  to  the 
Advocate  of  Peace  his  interpretation  of  the  Japanese 
situation  in  Hawaii.  Among  other  things,  he  says :  ^'Of 
course  there  is  very  little  race  prejudice  here,  and  the 
Japanese,  a  splendid  people  in  many  respects,  are  popu- 
lar with  nine-tenths  of  our  people.  They  are  very 
thrifty,  polite,  kind,  progressive,  obedient  to  the  laws 
and  their  employers,  clean,  neat,  and,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  as  honest  and  as  moral  as  other  nation- 
alties,  even  the  whites." 

.  .  .  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  familiar  to  all 
American  pacifists,  in  his  book,  "The  United  States  of 
America,"  reviewed  in  these  columns  last  month,  has 
many  interesting  things  to  say  about  us.  He  grants 
that  we  are  an  idealistic  and  progressive  people,  but  fears 
that  we  are  hampered  and  held  back  by  an  imperialistic 
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and  retrogressive  government.  He  believes  that  our 
Government  is  growing  steadily  more  imperialistic 
rather  than  less,  as  manifested  by  our  mania  for  a  larger 
navy  and  our  mistake  of  fortif3ring  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Baron  is  convinced  that  unless  heroic  steps  are  taken 
soon  the  United  States  will  eventually  take  its  place  with 
the  other  militarized  nations  of  the  Old  World. 

.  .  .  The  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  is  evidently  not 
favorably  impressed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pacifists. 
It  is  clear  from  a  recent  editorial,  however,  that  it  itself 
is  rather  pacifically  inclined.  After  paying  its  respects 
to  the  ^^oceans  of  peace  talk  sloshing  around  every  civil- 
ized land,^^  it  proceeds  to  compliment  the  Canadian 
Parliament  upon  its  rejection  of  the  government  propo- 
sition to  furnish  three  dreadnoughts  to  England  at  a 
cost  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The  writer  con- 
tinues :  "King  George,  only  the  other  day,  when  in  Ber- 
lin to  attend  the  wedding  of  Emperor  William^s  daugh- 
ter, said  his  ardent  wish  was  for  peace  among  all  nations, 
as  it  had  been  the  aim  and  object  of  his  father's  life. 
The  Canadian  senators  appear  to  have  taken  him  at  his 
word  in  deciding  that  Great  Britain  now  has  plenty  of 
battleships  to  back  up  such  pacific  sentiments.  If  some 
more  rulers  would  imitate  King  George  in  his  strong 
stand  for  peace  and  some  more  parliaments  would  follow 
the  Canadian  lead,  a  very  large  sum  of  battleship  money 
could  be  saved,  and  no  nation  hurt  or  jeopardized  so  far 
as  any  one  can  see.'' 

...  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  print  all  of  the  things 
of  pronounced  encouragement  to  the  peace  workers  ut- 
tered by  the  papers  in  these  latter-  days.  The  following 
from  the  Philadelphia  Press,  however,  is  typical : 

'TVith  the  roll  of  war  drums  in  Europe  scarcely  ceased 
and  nations  still  rattling  the  saber,  a  cynic  might  chuckle 
over  the  news  that  the  peace  delegates  have  been  in 
council  at  The  Hague.  Nevertheless,  such  council  has 
its  function  and  its  infiuence  in  bringing  nations  into 
more  neighborly  and  pacific  relations.  It  can  help 
towards  a  clearer  recognition  of  mutual  rights,  a  better 
expression  of  mutual  duties  and  a  closer  attention  to 
those  mutual  interests  which  war  disrupts  and  peace  con-, 
solidates.  This  in  brief  is  the  policy  of  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal. Since  the  establishment  of  this  international 
court  of  appeals  or  ^parliament  of  mankind'  in  1899,  it 
has  become  a  new  factor  in  the  functioning  of  law.  It 
has  elevated  the  old  tribal  peace  compact  into  the  'con- 
sent of  nations.'  It  has  interpreted  the  conscience  of 
civilization  by  writing  a  new  code  of  international  law. 
The  effect  has  been  twofold.  First,  the  usages  of 
war  have  been  agreed  upon  and  laid  down  so  as  to  ex- 
clude inhuman  barbarities  such  as  poisonous  bombs, 
deadly  fumes,  mushroom  bullets,  and  inventions  too  nu- 
merous even  for  the  war  game.  And,  secondly,  The 
Hague  Conference  has  persistently  asserted  that  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  settling  international  diflfculties  is 
preferable  to  war.  It  would  seem  as  though  these  am- 
bassadors of  peace  have  a  reasonable  cause  for  being." 

...  An  active  worker  for  international  peace  living  in 
Denver  writes,  among  other  things :  'T  became  interested 
in  your  work  through  finding  a  copy  of  the  Advocate  op 
Peace  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library  here." 

.  .  .  Another  gentleman  writes  from  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii :  ''I  am  delighted  with  the  able  articles  and  papers 


in  the  Adyooatb  of  Peace  for  August  and  September. 
I  was  gladdened  this  morning  to  see  this  journal  boldly 
and  fearlessly  taking  its  place  on  the  table,  in  the  library 
of  Hawaii,  alongside  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  and 
the  Service.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Advocate  op  Peace  will  become  a  daily,  or  at  least  a 
weekly,  and  appear  in  every  Carnegie  library." 

...  A  correspondent  from  Hawaii  writes  to  the  Advo- 
cate: "Admiral  Moore  lectured  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Honolulu,  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  'American  Navy.'  The 
lecture  would  have  been  splendid  if  he  had  not  de- 
nounced international  peace  lectures,  and  if  he  had 
shown  better  taste  in  not  referring  to  the  death  on  the 
cross  in  support  of  a  strong  navy." 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Eighth  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Students. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Septembers,  1913. 

1.  The  congress  congratulates  the  students  of  Finland 
and  Eussia  upon  theif  work  for  the  uplift  of  their  people 
by  leading  campaigns  of  education  against  illiteracy, 
alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  unsanitary  living,  etc.,  and 
wishes  them  success  in  the  continuation  of  the  splendid 
mission  they  have  set  before  themselves.  It  ^o  ex- 
presses its  hope  that  the  students  of  the  world  may  be 
fired  with  zeal  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  cultural, 
social,  political,  and  economic  uplift  of  the  people  of 
their  respective  countries. 

2.  While  the  congress  greatly  admires  those  students 
of  the  European  states  who,  during  the  recent  wars, 
have  so  nobly  fought  and  died  for  their  fatherlands,  it 
expresses  its  sincere  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the 
movement  of  internationalism  may  reach  these  coun- 
tries and  bring  to  them  good  tidings  of  understanding, 
good  will,  and  peace  among  the  nations,  and  that  it  may 
in  the  future  prevent  the  necessity  for  such  sacrifices  of 
the  best  minds  of  a  nation. 

3.  The  congress  declares  itself  in  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  aim  and  work  of  the  Union  des  Associations 
Internationales  at  Brussels,  and  recommends  the  en- 
trance of  the  ^'Corda  Pratres,*'  International  Federation 
of  Students,  into  this  Union. 

4.  The  congress  declares  itself  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  the  International  Institute  for  Organ- 
izing Intellectual  Work,  "Die  Bruecke,"  at  Munich, 
Qermanv. 

5.  The  congress  declares  itself  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  plans  for  a  world  center  of  communication  cre- 
ated by  the  architect,  Hendrik  P.  Andersen. 

6.  The  congress  expresses  its  opinion  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  international  communication  and  correspond- 
ence the  postal  rates  should  be  reduced  and  the  world 
penny  postage  for  letters  be  adopted. 

7.  The  congress  declares  itself  heartily  in  favor  of  an 
auxiliary  language,  and  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  adherents  of  Esperanto  and  Ido  (reformed  Espe- 
ranto) may  unite  in  a  common  effort  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  oflBcial  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  studying  the  problem,  and  adopting  an  offi- 
cial international  auxiliary  language. 

(In  addition  to  these  resolutions,  the  thanks  of  the 
congress  was  extended  to  Andrew  D.  White,  Edwin  D. 
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Mead,  Commissioner  P.  P.  Glaxton^  John  Barrett,  John 
K.  Mott,  President  T.  P.  Crane,  the  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eration, the  Cornell  Cosmopolitan  Club,  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
President  Wilson,  Secretary  Bryan,  Mr.  Locsin,  etc., 
etc.) 

Commercial  Rivalry  and  International 

Relations. 

By  Norman  Angell. 

The  idea  of  nations  as  rival  commercial  units,  as  com- 
peting trading  corporations,  is  accepted  in  our  daily 
speech  and  thought  as  a  quite  obviously  true  and  sound 
idea.  Even  among  pacifists  we  often  hear  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  brutal  conflict  of  war  is  to  be  replaced 
by  the  friendly  and  bloodless  conflict  of  trade,  the  com- 
petition of  armament  by  the  competition  of  industry. 
We  hear  that  England  is  losing  her  "commercial  pre- 
dominance" by  reason  of  the  competition  of  foreign  na- 
tions in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  from  others  that  Eu- 
rope as  a  whole  is  threatened  by  the  growing  efficiency 
of  American  competition;  from  others,  again,  that  we 
stand  in  danger  of  industrial  annihilation  by  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  East. 

Now,  not  merely  are  these  phrases  and  the  mental  pic- 
ture of  competing  and  conflicting  units  or  groups  which 
they  conjure  up  the  common  currency  of  uninformed 
chatter  or  ill-informed  newspaper  writing  on  interna- 
tional politics  and  economics,  but  they  are  to  be  found 
unchallenged,  unexcused,  and  unqualified  in  books  of 
very  considerable  economic  pretension.  "At  the  bottom 
of  international  rivalry  is  the  fact  of  the  necessary  con- 
flict of  rival  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  world — at 
bottom  is  the  struggle  for  bread."  And  Admiral  Mahan 
assures  us  that  the  struggle  for  territory  between  na- 
tions is  justified  economically  by  the  fact  that  just  as 
the  Steel  Trust  has  an  advantage  in  owning  its  own  ore 
fields,  its  source  of  raw  material,  so  a  country  has  an 
advantage  in  owning  colonies  and  conquered  provinces. 
We  see  exactly  the  same  thought ! 

A  nation,  like  a  Steel  Trust,  is  a  commercial  corpora- 
tion. 

Well,  of  course  a  moment's  reflection  shows  us  that  the 
analogy  is  an  absolutely  false  one ;  that  these  pictures  of 
nations  as  rival  units  competing  one  against  the  other 
bear  no  sort  of  resemblance  to. the  facts. 

To  begin  with,  the  nations,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
carrying  of  letters  and  in  some  cases  the  manufacture  of 
matches  and  tobacco  are  concerned,  are  not  commercial 
corporations  at  all,  but  political  and  administrative  ones, 
with  functions  of  a  like  kind,  thoujjh  different  in  degree, 
to  those  possessed  by  our  villages,  towns,  or  departments ; 
and  "Germany"  no  more  competes  with  "England"  than 
Berlin  with  Frankfurt.  It  is  not  the  State  which  owns 
and  exploits  the  ore  fields,  or  farms,  or  factories  in  the 
way  that  the  Steel  Trust  owns  its  source  of  raw  mate- 
rial. The  State  merely  polices  and  guarantees  posses- 
sion to  the  real  owners,  the  shareholders,  who  may  be 
forei^ers.  The  mere  fact  that  the  area  of  political  ad- 
ministration should  be  enlarged  or  contracted  bv  the 
process  which  we  call  conquest  has  little  more  direct 
bearing  upon  such  economic  questions  as  the  ownership 

^PM^^  ^^-^i*"  ■■■■■■■■        ■■     ^^^^i^^i^ 

*  A  paper  mibmitted  to  the  Twentieth  Univerpal  Peace  Con- 
gress at  The  Hague,  but  not  read  by  the  author,  who  was  absent. 


of  raw  material  by  the  populations  concerned  than 
would  the  enlargement  of  a  town's  area  by  the  inclusion 
of  outlying  suburbs  have  upon  the  citizens  of  such  towns. 
It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  they,  or  some,  might  in- 
cidentally gain,  or  incidentally  lose,  but  an  increase  of 
wealth  is  no  necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
municipal  territory,  or  else  it  would  be  true  to  say: 
"The  people  of  Toulouse  are  of  course  wealthier  than 
the  people  of  Tours,"  or  those  of  Berlin  than  those  of. 
Frankfurt.  We  know,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  deter- 
mine the  wealth  of  a  person  by  the  size  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lives.  The  largeness  of  the  administrative  area 
may  be  incidentally  a  distinct  economic  disadvantage  as 
much  in  the  case  of  a  city  as  in  the  case  of  a  country. 

But  the  foregoing  is  only  one  small  part  of  the  fallacy 
of  approximating  a  nation  to  a  commercial  firm.  Not 
merely  is  it  untrue  to  represent  the  nation  as  carrying 
on  trade  against  other  nations,  untrue  to  represent  the 
State  as  a  corporation  carrying  on  the  trade  of  its  people, 
but  it  is  just  as  untrue  to  represent  the  nations  as  eco- 
nomic units  in  the  field  of  international  trade.  We 
talk  and  think  of  "German  trade"  as  competing  in  the 
world  with  "English  trade,"  and  we  have  in  our  mind 
that  what  is  the  gain  of  Germany  is  the  loss  of  England, 
or  vice  versa.  It  is  absolutely  untrue.  There  is  no  such 
confiict — ^no  such  thing  as  "English"  trade  or  "German" 
trade  in  this  sense.  An  ironmaster  of  Birmingham  may 
have  his  trade  taken  away  by  the  competition  of  an  iron- 
master in  Essen,  just  as  he  may  have  it  taken  away  by 
one  in  Glasgow,  or  Belfast,  or  Pittsburgh;  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  world 
it  would  be  about  as  true  to  speak  of  Britain  suffering 
by  the  competition  of  Germany  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of 
light-haired  people  suffering  by  the  competition  of  the 
dark-haired  people,  or  of  the  fact  that  those  who  live  in 
houses  with  even  numbers  are  being  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness by  those  who  live  in  odd-numbered  houses.  Such 
delimitations  do  not  mark  the  economic  delimitations; 
the  economic  function  cuts  athwart  them ;  the  frontiers 
of  the  two  do  not  coincide. 

When  we  talk  of  "German"  trade  in  the  international 
field,  what  do  we  mean?  Here  is  the  ironmaster  in 
Essen  making  locomotives  for  a  light  railway  in  an 
Argentine  province  (the  capital  for  which  has  been  sub- 
scribed in  Paris),  which  has  become  necessary  because 
of  the  export  of  wool  to  Bradford,  where  the  trade  has 
developed  owing  to  sales  in  the  United  States  due  to 
high  prices  produced  by  the  destruction  of  sheep  runs 
owing  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  West.  But 
for  the  money  found  in  Paris  (due  perhaps  to  good  crops 
in  wine  and  olives  sold  mainly  in  London  and  New 
York)  and  the  wool  needed  by  the  Bradford  manufac- 
turer (who  has  found  a  market  for  blankets  among 
miners  in  Montana,  who  are  smelting  copper  for  a  cable 
to  China,  which  is  needed  because  the  encouragement 
given  to  education  by  the  Chinese  Republic  has  caused 
Chinese  newspapers  to  print  cable  news  from  Europe) — 
but  for  such  factors  as  these,  and  a  whole  chain  of 
equally  interdependent  ones  throughout  the  world,  the 
ironmaster  in  Essen  would  not  have  been  able  to  sell  his 
locomotives.  How,  therefore,  can  you  describe  it  as  a 
part  of  the  trade  of  "Germany*'  which  is  in  competition 
with  the  trade  of  'Tilnsrland"  or  "France*'  or  "Amer- 
ica"? But  for  the  English,  French,  and  American 
trade  it  could  not  have  existed  at  all.    You  may  say 
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that  if  the  Essen  ironmaster  could  have  been  prevented 
from  selling  his  locomotives  the  trade  would  have  gone 
to  an  English  one.  But  this  communing  of  German 
workmen  called  into  existence  by  the  Argentine  trade 
maintains  by  its  consumption  of  coffee  a  plantation  in 
Brazil  which  buys  its  machinery  in  Sheffield.  The  de- 
struction, therefore,  of  the  Essen  trade,  while  it  might 
have  given  business  to  the  English  locomotive-maker, 
would  have  taken  it  from,  say,  an  English  agricultural 
implement-maker.  The  economic  interests  involved 
sort  themselves  irrespective  of  the  national  groupings. 

The  notion  that  it  is  the  nations  and  not  the  trades 
which  are  the  rival  economic  units  can  be  put  to  a  very 
simple  test,  the  test  of  progression.  "England^^  (adopt- 
ing for  the  moment  the  ruling  classification)  has  ad- 
mittedly the  greatest  interest  in  foreign  trade,  and  it  is 
she  who  is  supposed  to  be  feeling  most  keenly  the  com- 
petition of  rivals.  Now  suppose  that  by  some  magic 
she  could  annihilate  all  these  rivals — Germany,  the 
United  States,  Austria,  France,  all  of  them — sink  them 
beneath  the  sea.  Would  England  be  the  richer?  She 
would  be  faced  not  merely  lay  bankruptcy,  but  by  the 
starvation  of  millions  of  her  population.  Something 
like  a  third  of  it  would  actually  die  for  want  of  food. 

What,  of  course,  we  fail  to  realize  in  this  connection 
is  that  trade  is  necessarily  exchange;  if  we  are  to  sell 
anything  to  any  one,  the  buyer  must  have  money.  He 
can  only  obtain  that  money  by  selling  something.  If 
we  do  not  sell,  we  cannot  buy ;  and  so  when  you  come 
to  the  complex  groups  embracing  all  sorts  of  trades  and 
industries  which  our  modern  nations  represent,  each 
must,  in  order  to  be  a  customer,  be  also  a  competitor. 
Eoughly,  and  largely  in  the  European  nations,  he  is  a 
customer  to  the  extent  that  he  is  a  competitor.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  the  full  significance  of  which  I  have 
not  space  to  deal  with  now,  that  it  is  precisely  those 
nations  which  most  resemble  one  another  in  their  in- 
dustrial make-up  that  are  mutually  the  best  customers. 
England  sells  more  per  head  of  population  to  Belgium, 
a  highly  industrialized  nation,  than  to  Canada  or  Eus- 
sia,  mainly  agricultural  nations. 

What,  however,  I  am  dealing  with  here  is  not  an 
ignorance  of  certain  statistical  facts,  or  a  failure  to 
understand  certain  obscure  points  in  economics,  not 
with  the  use  of  mere  loose  language,  but  with  a  funda- 
mentally untrue  conception,  a  false  picture  of  the  nation 
in  its  relation  to  the  economic  activities  of  its  people. 

Quite  a  number  of  books,  large,  fat  books,  with  im- 
posing columns  of  statistics,  have  recently  been  written 
in  England  to  prove  that  Germany  must  go  to  war  with 
England  in  order  to  conquer  the  English  colonies  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  the  increasing  German  popula- 
tion. War  is  inevitable,  one  of  the  authors  in  question 
tells  us,  because  it  represents  the  ^^struggle  for  bread'^ 
among  nations.  Since  the  population  of  Germany  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  million  souls  a  year,  she 
needs  Canadian  wheat  and  Australian  wool  in  order  to 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  must  consequently  fight. 

Well,  it  is  quite  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  German 
can  have  the  wheat  and  wool  of  Canada  and  Australia 
now  by  paying  for  them ;  and  if  Germany  were  to  con- 
quer both  Canada  and  Australia,  Germans  would  still 
have  to  pay  for  them,  since  slavery  and  serfdom  are  now 
obsolete,  just  as  thev  do  now.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  fact  of  the  political  acquisition  of  these  territories 
would  not  alter  in  any  way  the  problem  of  feeding  the 


population  of  Germany.  In  exactly  the  same  way  tlie 
Englishman  thinks  that  in  some  way  he  could  check 
German  competition  in  commerce  by  destroying  the 
German  navy  and  reducing  her  political  influence.  But 
it  is  equally  evident  that  although  Germany  might  not 
possess  a  single  battleship  there  would  be  65,000,000  of 
men,  women,  and  children  still  left  to  go  on  working 
with  their  hands  and  brains,  so  that  their  competition 
would  commercially  be  as  great  a  factor  as  ever. 

One  of  the  authors  to  whom  I  have  referred  declares 
boldly  that  if  Germany  could  obtain  control  of  the  sea 
she  would  not  allow  the  English  people  to  sell  any- 
thing, but  only  to  buy;  whereas,  of  course,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  Lancashire 
were  not  allowed  to  sell  its  goods  it  could  not  buy  any- 
thing whatever,  German  or  other.  The  South  Ameri- 
can or  Chinese  village  which  is  buying  English  agri- 
cultural implements  is  doing  so  because  its  foodstuffs 
are  sold  in  England;  but  if  Germany  destroys  the  in- 
dustries of  England  the  population  supported  by  those 
industries  cannot  purchase  the  foodstuffs  of  the  South 
American  or  Chinese  village,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  latter  finds  money  to  purchase  manufactured  goods, 
German  or  other,  are  destroyed. 

At  bottom,  all  this  is  most  elementary,  and  I  might 
be  charged  with  something  like  impertinence  in  dwell- 
ing at  some  length  upon  obvious  truisms,  but  they  are 
the  truisms  which  the  common  thought  of  our  time  neg- 
lects. For  one  thing,  their  truth  has  a  much  more 
direct  bearing  upon  policy  than  it  has  ever  had  before. 
While  the  condition  of  interdependence  indicated  in 
the  illustrations  I  have  given  has  been  a  political  theory 
in  certain  circles  for  a  century,  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  it  has  become  a  factor  vitally  affecting  interna- 
tional statecraft. 

Forty  years  ago  all  statesmen,  save  perhaps  those  of 
England,  could  have  ignored  it  with  impunity.  At  the 
time  of  the  Franco-German  war  Germany  was  self- 
sufficing.  Bismarck  was  credited  (probably  falsely) 
with  the  desire  to  see  France  disappear  as  an  economic 
factor  in  European  life.  Had  his  aim  been  accom- 
plished, he  would  have  rendered  impossible  much  of  the 
industrial  expansion  of  modern  Germany.  For  this  ex- 
pansion in  large  part  is  due  to  the  development  of  such 
countries  as  Russia  and  South  America;  and  that  de- 
velopment has  been  achieved  largely  with  French 
money,  since  France,  having  no  increasing  population 
to  provide  for,  has  free  for  foreign  investment  capital 
which  in  other  countries  is  absorbed  by  the  up-bringing 
of  children  and  their  establishment  in  life.  But  just 
as  the  policy  of  German  statesmen,  could  it  have  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  been  fatal  to  their  country's  pros- 
perity, so  in  like  manner  French  statesmen  have  seen 
their  efforts  nullified  by  the  force  of  facts  which  they 
failed  to  realize.  French  policy  after  the  war  aimed 
at  fortifying  Russia  in  order  to  offset  the  influence  of 
Germany,  and  with  this  end  in  view  encouraged  the  in- 
vestment of  French  money  in  Russia,  with,  however, 
this  result:  German  trade  therein  has  expanded  from 
15  to  45  per  cent.  Germany  dominates  Russia  com- 
mercially, thanks  to  French  money,  and  thanks  to  the 
very  policy  which  was  directed  against  her ! 

The  same  factors  have  borne  just  as  directly  upon 
English  foreign  policy.  They  played  what  was  proba- 
bly a  dominating  role  in  determining  the  course  of 
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action  of  the  power  with  which  it  happened  to  be  in 
conflict  in  the  summer  of  1911  (in  the  Morocco  affair;. 
That  the  dependence  of  German  industry  upon  general 
European  financial  security — ^the  fact  that  grave  credit 
disturbance  would  shake  it  to  its  foundations — ^weighed 
very  heavily  in  determining  German  policy  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year  is  certain;  that  it  was  the  decisive 
factor  is  likely — ^the  interests  threatened  by  disturbance 
were  so  evidently  more  important  than  the  interests 
which  the  disturbance  was  intended  to  promote.  Again^ 
it  is  important  to  note  that  even  the  German  statesman 
had, not  spontaneously  recognized  the  facts;  it  needed 
the  direct  intervention  of  leaders  of  German  finance 
for  the  German  Foreign  Minister  to  realize  fully  the 
extent  of  the  interests  endangered. 

The  importance  of  such  a  fact  is  not  that  the  policy 
of  this  or  that  minister,  or  of  this  or  that  country,  may 
liave  missed  fire,  but  that  the  misunderstandings  which 
have  imposed  a  very  heavy  burden,  not  upon  one  coun- 
try in  Europe,  but  upon  all,  are  due  to  just  this  condi- 
tion of  ignorance,  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  solu- 
tion of  what  are  the  most  insistent  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  no  advance  toward  a  better  general 
condition,  until  the  facts  are  better  understood  in  Eu- 
rope than  they  have  been  hitherto. 

It  is  admitted,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  grave  risk 
of  England  and  Germany  drifting  into  conflict,  not 
owing  to  a  real  collision  of  interest,  but  from  general 
mistrust  and  misunderstanding,  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  each  to  realize  what  the  other  might  or  might  not  do, 
each  attributing  to  the  other  intentions,  the  execution 
of  which  would,  even  a  cursory  examination  reveals,  be 
preposterous  and  futile.  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
the  jealousy,  bitterness,  and  ill  feeling  which  marks  in- 
ternational policies  is  due  not  to  facts  at  all,  but  to  our 
misunderstanding  of  them,  our  failure  to  see  them  as 
they  are.  A  better  realization  of  the  quite  simple  truth, 
a  realization  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  spe- 
cial or  technical  economic  knowledge,  but  rather  a  liber- 
ation from  the  hypnotism  of  false  or  obsolete  theories 
and  misleading  analogies  by  the  general  public  opinion 
of  Europe,  will  assuredly  be  an  outstanding  factor — I 
think  the  determining  one — in  that  progress  of  Euro- 
pean society  which  it  is  the  special  work  of  pacifists  to 

make  possible. 
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Peace  Work  in  North  Carolina. 

By  J.  J.  Hall. 

Hendersonville  is  a  favorite  resort  for  many  persons 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Our  North 
Carolina  State  Secretary  invited  us  to  attend  a  great 
Chautauqua  gathering  at  which  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan 
was  to  make  a  speech,  and  there  address  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  the  'World's  Peace."  The  attendance 
was  very  large,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
Mr.  Bryan  to  the  audience  and  delivering  an  address 
in  behalf  of  'TTniversal  Peace."  At  night  we  preached 
at  the  Baptist  Church,  on  the  subject  of  ''The  Prince  of 
Peace."  We  found  many  friends  for  the  cause  in  this 
beautiful  town,  and  enrolled  a  good  list  of  members  for 
the    State   society.     We  were   at   Hendersonville   July 

11-18. 

Guilford  College. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  North  Carolina  is 

Guilford  College,    The  ground  itself  is  hirtoric.    The 


Friends  could  not  have  made  a  better  selection  for  their 
great  educational  work  in  the  South  than  is  to  be  found 
here — four  hundred  acres  of  the  best  of  land,  with  mag- 
nificent oaks  and  many  kinds  of  trees,  just  a  few  miles 
away  from  Greensboro.  Splendid  buildings  adorn  these 
gi'ounds,  some  of  which  deserve  special  mention.  The 
college  is  co-educational,  and  manned  by  one  of  the  best 
faculties  that  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  L.  L.  Hobbs  is  the  efficient  president.  We 
had  been  kindly  invited  to  make  an  address  before  the 
216th  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  August  6-8,  and  never  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place  did  we  receive  a  heartier  welcome 
than  was  given  to  us  and  our  message  upon  this  occasion. 
The  charm  of  the  place,  the  hospitality  of  those  in 
cliarge,  the  generous  response  to  our  words  will  long 
linger  with  us.  It  seems  but  fitting  that  here  where  the 
roar  of  battle  was  once  heard  the  Friends  should  hold 
the  grounds,  as  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  peace  on 
earth,  and  carry  on  in  the  Southland  their  great  educa- 
tional work.  Here  also  we  obtained  a  good  list  of  mem- 
bers for  our  North  Carolina  society. 

Bed  Springs. 

Eight  in  the  midst  of  a  Scotch  settlement,  where  the 
"Macs"  are  numerous,  the  Presbyterians  wisely  founded 
the  Bed  Spring  College  for  young  women,  and  under  the 
very  efficient  work  of  its  president,  Dr.  C.  G.  Vardell, 
it  has  come  to  the  front  of  the  many  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  South.  A  summer  convention  was  planned 
to  be  held  at  this  place,  and  a  day  set  apart  (August  16), 
to  be  known  as  "Peace  Day."  How  much  we  desire 
that  Chautauquas  and  summer  conventions  generally 
would  take  the  hint  and  arrange  for  such  a  day!  For 
this  day  we  were  invited  to  make  the  address.  The 
people  were  there  from  far  and  near.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  open,  in  what  seemed  to  be  Nature's  own 
amphitheater.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  look  upon 
that  sea  of  faces.  Never  did  we  have  a  more  attentive 
audience.  We  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  World's  Peace 
Movement  upon  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  can 
truly  say  "the  people  heard  us  gladly." 

As  in  Dr.  Hobbs,  of  Guilford  College,  so  in  Dr.  Var- 
dell, of  Red  Springs  College,  we  found  an  ardent  friend 
for  our  great  cause.  While  there  is  "much  land  yet  to 
possess,"  we  are  thankful  to  see  that  North  Carolina, 
through  her  educators,  is  coming  to  the  front  in  behalf 
of  the  world's  peace. 


The  Chicago  Office. 

3y  Charles  E.  Beals,  Director  of  Central- West  Department. 

In  anticipation  of  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
literature,  the  Chicago  Society  has  recently  published 
in  y)amphlet  form  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones'  "Peace,  not 
War,  the  School  of  Heroism,''  and  the  Chicago  secre- 
tary's "From  Jungleism  to  Internationalism,"  addresses 
given  at  the  St.  Louis  Peace  Congress.  Dr.  Thomas 
Edward  Green  has  put  into  a  pamphlet  his  great  lecture 
on  "The  Burden  of  the  Nations,"  which  made  such  an 
impression  at  St.  Louis.  The  report  of  the  Chicago 
Peace  Society,  1913,  is  another  recent  publication. 

The  members  of  the  local  society  were  circularized 
from  the  Chicago  office  concerning  the  Twentieth  Peace 

Congress,  which  wfts  held  at  The  Hague  in  Augost 
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Over  a  dozen  credentials  were  issued,  accrediting  Chi- 
cagoans  as  official  delegat<?s. 

At  the  request  of  the  Sajie  Fourth  Cominiitee  of 
(Miicago,  the  local  peace  secretary  co-operated  by  pro- 
viding some  peace  pictures  for  the  sets  of  stereopticaii 
slides,  wliich  were  furnished  for  scores  of  public  lectures 
in  the  city  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  Jiuji  (i.  Kasai,  a  Japanese  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  the  IDl^J  oratorical  contest  at  that 
university,  won  the  ])rize  of  $100  offered  by  Mr.  ffulius 
l?()senwald.  The  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Kasai  was 
**The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific."  The  oration,  which  has 
been  published  by  its  author,  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  in- 
ternational justice  and  peace  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  an  honorary  vice-i)resident  of 
the  diicago  Peace  Society,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Xorthwestern  University  in  June:  and 
Mr.  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  of  our  Executive  Committee, 
received  the  same  degree  from  Lake  Forest  College. 
Rev.  A.  Eugene  Bartlett,  an  active  member  of  the  local 
societv  and  a  member  of  the  lecture  bureau  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  received  his  '^semi-lunar  far- 
dels'^ (D.  D.)  from  Lombard  College.  Dr.  Bartlett  has 
lectured  repeatedly  at  Lombard  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national peace,  and  for  several  years  has  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  in  its  issues  of  Septem- 
ber 8  and  9,  published  some  very  suggestive  articles 
bearing  upon  the  cost  of  war. 

The  June  HamiHonian  (the  monthly  organ  of  the 
Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago)  contained  an  illustrated 
article  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Methven,  entitled  'Treaty 
of  Ghent  Celebration.''  Mr.  Methven,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Peace  Society,  chron- 
icles in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  events  connected 
with  the  visit  in  Chicago  of  the  British  Hundred  Years 
of  Peace  Committee. 

The  Chicago  secretary,  with  his  family,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  July  and  August  in  New  Hampshire. 
Assisted  by  voluminous  notes  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating from  industrious  reading,  he  was  able  to  do  some 
work  upon  lectures  to  be  used  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. Meanwhile  the  office  secretary  wrote  hundreds  of 
letters  concerning  some  new  State  peace  societies,  said 
letters  being  mailed  out  about  September  15. 

On  Wednesday,  September  3,  the  Chicago  secretary 
was  the  guest  of  the  Towa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
at  Oskaloosa,  Towa.  For  half  a  century  the  Towa  Yearly 
Meeting  has  been  held  at  Oskaloosa,  the  seat  of  Penn 
College,  of  which  our  beloved  General  Secretary,  Dr. 
Trueblood,  was  president  before  entering  upon  his  peace 
secretaryship.  A  large  and  beautiful  new  "meetino:- 
house"  has  been  erected  by  the  Friends  and  was  dedi- 
cated during  the  yearly  mei^ting.  Tn  this  new  edifice, 
before  a  large  and  responsive  audience,  the  visiting 
pacifist  spoke.  Few  are  the  occasions  on  which  the  peri- 
patetic peace  messenger  has  enjoyed  such  a  welcome 
and  hearing  as  were  given  him  by  this  humble,  genuine, 
serene,  democratic.  God-fearing,  peace-loving,  beautiful 
folk. 

During  the  following  week,  namely,  on  September  11, 
at  Urbana,  Ohio,  the  Secretary  delivered  an  address  on 
"Tnternational  Peace  and  the  Kingdom  of  God"  at  the 

First  SoBsion  of  the  West  Ohio  Annual  Conference  of 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  conference, 
which  was  created  by  the  recent  union  of  two  confer- 
(uices,  is  made  up  of  betweeu  400  and  500  Methodist 
ministers.  Through  the  efforts  of  Kev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Du- 
bois, of  Cincinnati,  the  Secretary  of  the  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati,  the  subject  of  inter- 
national j)eace  was  placed  upon  the  program  of  this  firet 
annual  session  of  the  new  conference. 

The  memory  of  the  Presi<lent  of  the  earlier  CJiicago 
Peace  Society,  Kev.  Jliram  \V.  Tlumias,  D.  D.,  was  hon- 
ored on  Sunday,  Sej)tembor  28,  by  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice  at  ('hicago  Lawn,  which 
will  bear  his  name — The  Tliram  W.  Thomas  Memorial 
Congregati(uial  Church  of  Chicago.  The  first  sod  was 
turned  on  A\igust  .'30.  It  is  expected  that  the  edifice 
will  be  ready  for  use  on  ,hine  1  next.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  itself,  without  the  furniture,  is 
$;iO,000.  Of  this  $20,000  has  been  raised.  At  the  lav- 
ing  of  the  corner-stone  short  addresses  were  delivered 
by  representatives  of  the  many  movements  in  which  Dr. 
Thomas  was  enlisted.  The  Chicago  Peace  Society^s 
President,  Mr.  Leroy  A.  Goddard,  represented  the  paci- 
fist movement,  in  which  Dr.  Thomas  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested and  for  which  he  toiled  so  tirelessly. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•*  »i»  — 


Book  Notices. 


A  SrxxY  LiFK.  The  Biography  of  Samuel  June  Bar- 
rows. By  Isabel  C.  Barrows.  323  pp.  Boston : 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1913.    $1.50  net. 

Mrs.  Barrows,  in  giving  to  the  world  the  life  story  of 
her  husband,  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  almost  per- 
fect example  of  what  biography  may  be.  She  writes 
with  literary  style  and  finish  and  excellent  taste,  omit- 
ting non-essentials  and  trifling  details,  and  giving  only 
what  is  of  general  interest. 

Of  humble  but  sturdy  parentage,  and  deprived  of  his 
father  at  a  very  early  age,  Mr.  Barrows  began  to  earn 
his  livlihood  w^hen  but  nine  years  old.  With  practically 
no  opportunity  for  schooling,  he  educated  himself  in 
night  schools  and  in  the  leisure  moments  after  his  worR 
was  done,  until  he  became  in  mature  life  a  scholar  of 
wide  learning,  a  linguist  of  unusual  ability,  a  self-made 
man  of  the  highest  and  best  type.  His  career  began 
with  reporting  for  a  New  York  paper.  Then  he  became 
private  secretary  to  William  H.  Seward,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  he  and  his  young  wife  settled  in  Washing- 
ton. WTiile  she  finished  her  medical  education,  his  pen 
supported  them.  On  her  return  from  a  year  in  Vienna 
she  sent  him  to  complete  his  much-desire(t  theological 
studies  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  As  minister 
in  the  Unitarian  church  in  Boston,  later  as  editor  for 
many  years  of  the  ChriMian  Register,  then  as  United 
States  Congressman,  this  versatile  man  found  ample 
s(?ope  for  the  developnuMit  of  his  genius.  At  last  his  real 
life  work  came  to  liim  as  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association.  From  this  time  until  his  death,  in 
1909,  he  was  absorbed  in  penological  reform. 

For  peace  workers  his  labors  in  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  are  of  great  interest.  He  was  the  first  Con- 
gressman to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States 

in  this  body,  and  attended  a  number  of  the  annual  meet- 
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ings  in  Europe.  His  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Twelfth  Conference  held  at  St.  Louis  was  very  great. 
He  worked  indefatigably  to  secure  funds  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  foreign  delegates,  and  devoted  the  en- 
tire summer  to  preparing  for  their  reception  and  for  the 
tour  over  the  United  vStates  given  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  He  himself  prepared  the  souvenir 
volume  given  the  guests  at  the  close  of  their  tour,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  trip,  together  with  much 
valuable  information  about  the  peace  cause.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  that  arbitration  would  be  the  final  way  to 
settle  diflSculties  between  nations,  and  did  what  he  could 
to  influence  opinion  to  this  end. 

His  sudden  death  in  1909,  while  his  devoted  wife  was 
absent  in  Russia  laboring  for  the  release  from  prison  of 
Madame  Breshkovsky,  ended  a  career  of  unusual  breadth 
of  interest  and  deep  devotion  to  the  uplift  of  humanity. 
"A  Sunny  Life"  is  a  singularly  beautiful  story  of  a 
noble  life  lived  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

EUROPA     DEN     EUROPAERN,     PoLITISGHE     KeTZEREIEN. 

von  0.  Umfrid.     Druck  und  Verlag,  von  Wilth. 
Langguth,  Essingen  a.  X.    280  pp. 

This  book  of  political  heresies,  by  Professor  Umfrid, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  subdivided  under  the  head- 
ings, High  Politics,  Political  Economy,  and  the  State 
Family.  The  professor  analyzes  with  convincing  care 
such  theses  as  "Not  interest,  but  political  justice;"  "Not 
political*  morals,  but  moral  politics;"  "Not  isolation, 
but  federation;"  "Not  war,  but  reason  and  culture;" 
"Not  race  fanaticism,  but  consciousness  of  fraternity." 
Under  the  heading  of  "Political  Economy"  we  read  of 
the  "specter  of  hunger"  and  "economic  results  of  a  pos- 
sible future  war  for  Germany,"  "free  trade  and  the 
peace  movement.  Approaching  the  problem  of  inter- 
nationalism, anthropologically  the  writer  leads  our 
thought  through  such  analysis  as  the  "stiff  and  movable 
system  of  politics,"  the  "pius  diplomacy,"  the  "Chinese 
problem,"  "the  end  and  aim  of  war  history."  The  book 
assumes  that  what  nations  followed  with  fire  and  sword 
through  the  Middle  Ages  is  but  the  acknowledged  re- 
sult of  wisdom  today.  Heretics  have  been  recognized 
as  the  road-makers  of  the  after-time.  The  essays  as- 
sembled in  this  valuable  book  will  seem  like  political 
heresies  to  some,  but  readers  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
will  greet  with  joy  the  air  of  progress  which  breathes 
through  these  pages. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
THE  Year  Ending  June  30,  1912.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.    647  pages. 

This  well-known  text,  covering  the  various  aspects  of 
the  educational  world,  is  too  well  known  to  need  ex- 
tended reference. 

Der  Deutsche  Chauvinismus.    By  Prof.  Dr.  Otfried 
Nippold,  Oberursel  Am  Taunus.     131  pp.     Stutt- 
gart, Druck  von  W.  Kohlhammer.    Price,  1  mark. 
This  most  interesting  little  book,  published  by  the 
Association   for   International   Conciliation,  is  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  prevailing  chauvinistic  basis  of 
modem  military   Germany.     A   wealth   of  quotations 
from  the  press,  from  many  of  Germany^s  most  impor- 
tant organizations,  and  from  various  public  speakers 


show  conclusively  the  fallacies  dominating  the  political 
philosophies  of  the  Empire.  One  wishing  a  body  of 
fact,  demonstrating  the  prevalence  of  the  false  patriot- 
ism throughout  the  realms  of  one  of  our  leading  modern 
nations,  should  not  fail  to  consult  these  pages. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Quadren- 
nial Council  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Chicago,  De- 
cember 4-9,  1912.  National  offices,  215  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

Thb  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Qoddard,  President 
Charles  E.  Beals,  Secretary. 

Cincinnati  Abbitration  and  Peace  Society, 

583  Consldlne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.  B.  Meacham,  President 
G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Cleyeland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
T.  S.  McWilliams,  D.  D.,  President 
D.  0.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wilbur  Fisk  Gordy,  President 
Prof.  C.  M.  Geer,  Secretary. 

The  G£Obgl\  Peace  Society,  819  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 
Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  Secretary. 

Gebman-Ameeican  Peace  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Dornhoefer,  Secretary,  482  E.  180th  St. 

The  Maine  Peace  Society,  95  Exchange  Street,  Portland. 
George  L.  Crosman,  President 
George  B.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  Mabyland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Eugene  Levering,  President. 
Andrew  B.  Wood,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.D.,  President 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Cyrus  Northrup,  LL.  D.,  President 
W.  D.  MacLeod,   Sec.  and  Treas.,   Gllfillan  Block, 
St  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Missoubi  Peace  Society. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  President 
Prof.  Manley  O.  Hudson,  Secretary, 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Section :  The  Columbia  Peace  Society,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Jesse,  President 
Manley  O.  Hudson,  Secretary. 

The  Nebbabka  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Hon.  Don  L.  Love,  President 
Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshibe  Peace  Society. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Derry  Peace  Society,  Berry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  President 
Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  New  Yobk  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  President 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary. 


Section :  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers  Peace  Society, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
William  Gorham  Rice,  President 
Frederick  E.  Wadhams,  Secretary. 

The  New  Yobk  Italian  Peace  Society. 
Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 
Giovani  Daniele,  Secretary,  2046  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Nobthebn  Califobnia  Peace  Society,  B.erkeley,  Cal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 
Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section :  San  Jos4  Normal  School  Peace  Society. 

,  President 

,  Secretary. 

SouTHEBN  Califobnia  Peace  Society, 

Wright  and  Calender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Edward  C.  Bellows,  President 
Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section :  The  Redlands  Peace  Society. 
William  C.  Allen,  President 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Covelle,  Secretary. 

NoBTH  Cabolina  Peace  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  President 
John  D.  Berry,  Secretary. 

The  Obegon  Peace  Society,  Oregonian  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore 
Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 
William  H.  Galvani,  Secretary. 
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Section :  The  Pittsburgh  Peace  Society. 
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Marvin  F.  Scaife,  Secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  Providence,  R.  L 
Charles  Slsson,  President 
Robert  P.  Glfford,  Secretary. 

The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Governor  William  Spry,  President 
J.  M.  SJodahl,  Secretary. 

The  Yebmont  Peace  Society,  Montpeller,  Vt 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  President 
Benjamin  W.  Gates,  Secretary. 

State  of  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Fish,  4706  Fourteenth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Sec. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Woodrow,  President 
F.  L.  Siddons,  Secretary. 

The  Wisconsin  Peace  Society,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Chief  Justice  John  B.  Wlnslow,  President 
Prof.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Secretary. 

The  Younostown  Peace  Society,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Supt  N.  H.  Chaney,  President 
Dr.  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Secretary. 


The  Intebcollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.— By  Ernest  Howard 
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History  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  Work.— 16 
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A  Periodic  Congress  of  the  Nations,  with  List  of  Congresses 
Held. — ByBeiyami    -^  "^      '^^  .«  -    . 
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Held. — BylSnjamin  F.  Trueblood.    12  pages.    5  cts.  each, 
hi 


The  Cost  of  War. — Giving  approximate  loss  in  men,  in  money, 
in  destruction  of  property,  and  in  indirect  economic  wafifte; 
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International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 
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Perpetual  Peace.— By  Immanuel  Kant  Translated  by  Benja- 
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Patriotism.— By  Dr.  William  Ererett  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration,  1000.    16  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Trace  to  the  Toilers.  By  Amanda  M.  Hicks.  Poem.  30 
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The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.— By  Professor  John 
Baseett  Moore.    32  pages.    5  cts.  each;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

The  Higher  Soldiership.— By  Charles  £.  Beals.  56  pages. 
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Missions  and  International  Peace.— By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, D.  D.  Address  delivered  at  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Board,  Boston,  October  12,  1910. 
16  pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

Military  Brill  in  Schools.— By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darb^,  LL.D. 
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How  the  Sunday  Schools  May  Aid  the  Peace  Movementi- 
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A  Battle,  as  it  Appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.— By  Rev.  R.  B. 
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The  Cherry  Pestival  of  Nanmbnrg.— Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
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Washington's  Anti-militarism. — Letter  Leaflet  No.  6.  4  pages. 
Price  50  cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Coals  of  Eire.— By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends*  Africi» 
Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price  30  cts,  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 
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Teaching  Patriotism  and  Justice.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Price  $2.50  per  hundred. 

Is  Japan  a  Menace  to  the  United  States  ?— By  Rev.  J.  H. 

De  Forest,  thirty-three  years  a  missionary  in  Japan.    12 
pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

War  Pacts— Peace  Pacts.- 2  pages.  Valuable  for  distribution 
at  public  meetings.    50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Beport  of  the  Thirteenth  nniversal  Peace  Congress.— Held 

at  Boston  in  1904.  350  paces.  A  most  valuable  document  for 
all  peace  workers  and  students  of  the  cause.    Price  10  cts. 

The  Two  Hague  Conferences.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
16  pages.     5  cts.  each ;  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Churches  and  the  Peace  Movement.- Bv  Rev.  James  L. 
Tryon.    4  pagea    Price  50  cts.  per  hundrea. 

Shall  any  National  Dispute  be  Beserved  from  Arbitration  f 

— By  Hon.  J.  H.  Ralston.    8  pages.    $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Conditions  of  Peace  Between  the  East  and  the  West— 
By  H.  De  Forest,  D.  D.    16  pages.    $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Moral  Damage  of  War  to  the  School  Child.— By  Rev. 
Walter  Walsh.    8  pa«es.    75  cts.  per  hundred. 

Arbitration,  but  Not  Armamenta— By  Prof.  William  I.  Hull. . 
Price  $1.25  per  hundred. 

Women  and  War.— By  Grace  Isabel  Oolbron.  4  pages.  50  cts. 
per  hundred. 

Women  in  the  Peace  Movement- By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
8  pages.    $1.25  per  hundred. 

Militarism  as  a  Cause  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living.— From  the 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Goet  of 
Living,  1910.    12  pages.    $1.50  per  hundred. 

A  World  Treaty  of  Arbitration.— By  James  L.  Tryon.  16 
pagea    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Hagne^Feace  System  in  Operation.— By  James  L.Tryon. 

24  pages.  Price  15  cts. 

Post  Cards— National  Dangers,  National  Defense.— Price,  40 
cts.  per  hundred. 
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The  American  Peace  Society, 
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American  Peace  Society. 
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Lay  Down  Youb  Abms.  By  the  Baron- 
ess von  Suttner.  Authorized  English 
translation  by  T.  Holmes.  New  edi- 
tion, 65  cts. 

Memoibs  of  Bestha  Von  Suttneb. 
Authorized  translation.  2  volumes. 
Price,  $4.00  net. 

SuMiTEB's  Addbesses  ON  Wab.  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  The  War 
System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, and  The  Duel  Between  France 
and  Germany:  Three  in  one  volume. 
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The  Hague  Peace  Confebences  of  18©9 
AND  1907.  By  James  Brown  Scott 
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Texts  of  the  Peace  Confebences  at 
THE  Hague,  1899  and  1907.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  James  Brown 
Scott  Prefatory  Note  by  Blihu  Root 
447  pages.    Price,  $2.00. 

Channing's  Discoubses  on  Wab.  Dr. 
Channing's  Addresses  on  War,  with 
extracts  from  discourses  and  letters. 
Price,  65  cts. 

Abbitbation  and  the  Hague  Coubt. 
By  Hon.  John  W.  Foster.  A  concise 
manual  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
arbitration  movement    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Abbiteb  in  Council.  A  Compen- 
dium of  Argument  and  Information 
on  the  Peace  Movement.  567  pages. 
Price,  $2.25. 

The  Ethics  of  Fobce.  By  H.  E.  War- 
ner.   Price,  60  cts. 

The  Human  Habvest.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

Intebnational  Tbibunals  :  A  collection 
of  the  Schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. Adds  a  long  list  of  Instances 
of  international  settlements  by  arbi- 
tral courts  and  commissions.  By  W. 
Evans  Darby,  LL.  D.  Cloth,  over  900 
pages.    Price,  $4.00. 

WoBU)  Oboanization.  By  R.  L.  Bridg- 
man.    Price,  60  cts. 

The  Fbiendship  of  Nations.  By  Lucile 
Gulliver.  A  Story  of  the  Peace  Move- 
ment for  Young  People.  293  pages. 
Price,  75  cts.,  net 

The  New  Peace  Movement.  By  Wil- 
liam I.  HulL    Price,  $1.00. 
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The  Neweb  Ideals  of  Peace.  By  Jane 
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Bloch.  Preface  by  W.  T.  Stead.  The 
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maries of  arguments,  and  conclusions. 
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The  Fedebation  of  the  Wobld.  By 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  Third  edi- 
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A  League  of  Peace.  By  Andrew  Car- 
negie. The  Rectorial  Address  deliv- 
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of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  the 
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Tolstoy  and  His  Message.  By  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cts. 

The  Mobal  Damage  of  Wab.  By  Rev. 
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Wab  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion 
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The  Limitation  of  Abmaments.  By 
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The  Pacifists— All  of" Them. 

The  friends  of  peace  ought  nil  carefully  to  strive 
to  pull  topether.  Ignorance  of  accomplishments, 
haaty  criticisms  of  tried  and  tested  methods,,  assumed 
superiority  of  new  and  striking  modes  of  operation, 
and  the  like,  invariably  result  in  weakness,  slowness, 
and  disrepute.  The  pacifists,  of  all  men,  should  be- 
ware of  falling  into  these  errors. 

The  following  paragraph  was  written  by  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus  in  the  October  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Review  of  Revieios,  in  a  most  interestinp  and 
instructive  artiole  on  the  dedication  of  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague: 

"Within  the  past  few  weeks  three  notable  inter- 
national pacifist  events  have  taken  place — the  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  Oxford, 
the  dedication  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague, 


and  also  at  The  Hague  the  assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Parliamentary  Union," 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Twentieth 
International  Peace  Congress  should  have  been 
omitted  from  the  list  of  "notable  international  pac- 
ifist events,"  named  by  Mr.  Straus  as  special  marks 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
This  Congress  took  place  immediately  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Hague  Peace  Palace,  whij 
attended  by  neariy  one  thousand  pacifists,  including 
many  prominent  public  men,  was  an  unusually  ef- 
fective demonstration,  and  was  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect  and  honor  by  the  Dutch  government  itself. 

The  mere  omission  of  the  Congress  by  Mr.  Straus 
does  not  necessarily  signify  any  unfavorable  jud.t>- 
ment  on  his  part.  The  failure  to  speak  of  it  may 
have  been  unintentional,  as  may  have  been  the  fail- 
ure to  mention  the  Twenty-eighth  Internationa]  Con- 
vention of  the  International  Law  Association  held  at 
Madrid  a  little  while  earlier;  but  the  conspicuous 
omission  leads  us  to  say  a  thing  or  two  which  ought 
to  be  emphasized  by  all  peace  workers. 

The  international  peace  movement,  as  developed 
during  the  last  century,  and  extraordinarily  amph- 
fied  and  strengthened  within  the  last  two  decades,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  social  phenomena  known 
in  the  history  of  men.  The  peace  societies,  increased 
to  now  nearly  one  thousand  in  number,  operating  in 
almost  all  the  important  centers  of  the  world;  the 
great  Interparhamentary  Union  of  over  three  lihou- 
sand  statesmen,  the  International  Law  Association 
and  the  kindred  Institute  of  International  Law,  the 
Peace  Congresses,  international  and  national ;  the 
Governmental  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague,  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  the 
Ginn  World  Peace  Foundation,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Foundation,  the  vigorous  Students'  Associations,  the 
Workingraen's  Unions,  the  Women's  Peace  Asso- 
ciations and  committees  and  several  kindred  or- 
ganizations like  the  International  Conciliation  Asso- 
ciation, the  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes,  etc,  must  powerfully  im- 
press all  well-informed  people  of  the  extraordinary 
strength  now  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  peace  forces. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  concern  that  all  pacifists  should 
acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  all  phases  of 
this  movement,  and  not  allow  themselves  haughtily 
to  Ignore  and  depreciate  any  of  these  peace  forces 
because  of  supposed  superiority  of  their  own.  The 
cause  is  the  one  and  same  splendid  cause,  whatever 
method  may  be  used  to  advance  it. 

An  important  eroun  of  peace  worker?  are  just  now 
beginning  to  style  themselves  the  "new  pncifista." 
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They  are,  unfortunately,  we  fear,  making  a  serious 
mistake,  if  the  criticism  which  we  have  heard  indi- 
cates a  settled  attitude  on  their  part  toward  the  older 
workers. 

The  economip  attack  upon  war  by  Nonnan  Angell 
and  his  friends  is  proving  to  be  one  of  most  extra- 
ordinary efficiency ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  The 
older  pacifism  attacked  war  not  only  on  moral  and 
humanitarian  grounds,  but  also  on  rational  and  eco- 
nomic grounds,  as  its  history  amply  testifies,  and  has 
developed  and  modified  its  methods  year  after  year. 
The  "new  pacifism"  is  nothing  more  than  a  phase  of 
the  old  pacifism,  as  developed  and  modified  under  the 
extraordinary  economic  conditions  of  our  day.  The 
old  pacifism  in  all  its  forms — and  they  are  legion — 
is  still  doing  its  work  in  many  efficient  ways,  espe- 
cially among  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men 
and  women  not  much  addicted  to  ''high  finance." 
The  newer  economic  movement  will  never  accom- 
plish what  it  hopes  to  see  done  in  destroying  war 
without  the  support  and  vitalizing  power  of  moral 
and  humanitarian  considerations.  Our  "new  pac- 
ifists," strong  and  wise  as  we  recognize  them  to  be, 
cannot  afford  in  any  way  to  speak  with  reproach  of 
the  older  peace  workers. 


The  Navy  Program  Again. 

It  can  well  be  understood  that  Secretary  Daniels  is 
naturally  anxious  to  glorify  his  office,  and  is  therefore 
recommending  a  much  larger  naval  expenditure;  but  it 
is  disturbing  to  hear  that  President  Wilson  himself  is 
thinking  favorably  of  a  naval  program  larger  than  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  nation  as 
expressed  in  recent  years  in  the  votes  of  Congress. 

Considering  that  there  are  far  too  few  officers  and 
men  for  the  ships  we  have,  it  would  seem  that  $150,000,- 
000  were  enough  for  any  one  Congress  to  appropriate 
for  the  navy.  Considering  that  two  billion  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  the  navy  in  the  last  three  decades,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  navy  is  being  neglected.  Xaval  experts  agree  that, 
with  the  exception  of  England,  the  United  States  navy 
today  has 'a  greater  potential  power  than  any  other. 
Notwithstanding  various  sophistries  aiming  to  increase 
the  naval  program,  the  building  of  the  Panama  CanaJ 
will  add  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the 
national  defense.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  be  called 
upon  to  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  for  a  three-battle- 
ship in  the  place  of  the  one-battleship  program  approved 
by  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress  ? 

But — Senator  O^Qorman  and  a  few  others  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — ^we  do  not  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent administration,  already  conspicuous  because  of  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  international  peace,  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  recommend  any  perceptible  increase  in  our  pres- 
ent naval  program.    No  one  knows  better  than  Presi- 


dent Wilson  that  the  world  is  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  anachronism  of  war,  of  its  unjustifiable, 
unbearable  economic  burdens,  of  its  monstrous  stupidity. 
The  great  practical  problem  of  world  politics  today  is 
the  abolition  of  the  war  system — a  system  which  would 
speedily  die  were  it  not  for  the  artificial  stimulation 
from  the  great  armaments  and  other  interests.  Mili- 
tarism spokes  the  wheel  of  civilization.  It  is  sapping 
more  and  more  the  life  blood  of  liberty,  and  we  must 
get  rid  of  it  or  give  up  civilization.  The  world  can  no 
longer  ignore  this  matter.  The  issue  between  Krupp- 
ism  and  organized  justice  is  being  rapidly  and  most 
sharply  drawn.  We  cannot  aflford  to  temporize  in  the 
premises.  To  enlarge  the  naval  program  beyond  its 
present  enormous  proportion  would  be  as  irrational  as 
it  would  be  dangerous.  Let  the  friends  of  peace  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation  be  immediately  on  the  alert  that 
Congress  especially  may  not  be  blinded  by  the  special 
pleaders  among  the  militarists,  and  thus  destroy  the 
immense  influence  of  the  two  great  recent  victories  for 
the  arrest  of  naval  armaments. 


^  •  ^ 


Alfred  H.  Love  and  His  Peace  Work. 

Alfred  H.  liove,  whose  death  occurred  on  June  29 
last,  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  one  of  the  best 
known  advocates  of  the  peace  cause.  His  increasing 
years  had  not  abated  his  activity,  and  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death  he  was  still  engaged  in  writing  and 
otherwise  laboring  for  the  movement. 

Mr.  Love  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  September  7, 
1830,  and  had  been  since  1853  engaged  in  the  cloth  and 
woolen  business,  being  in  later  years  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  A.  H.  Love  &  Company,  woolen  commission 
merchants.  Much  of  the  money  used  for  the  work  of 
the  Universal  Peace  Union  was  contributed  from  his 
private  means. 

Eeform  movements  claimed  his  interest  from  early 
manhood;  even  as  a  schoolboy  he  wrote  essays  on  sub- 
jects of  this  kind.  He  was  active  in  the  cause  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  then  later  temperance,  prison  re- 
form, and  peace  claimed  his  attention.  For  forty-three 
years  he  was  official  visitor  of  prisons  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  often  adding  discharged  prisoners  in  their 
search  for  employment.  He  was  also  at  one  time  editor 
of  the  'Trison  Journal.''  In  the  midst  of  his  active 
life  he  found  time  to  serve  humanity  in  many  ways. 

With  the  peace  movement  he  had  been  most  closely 
identified.  When  the  Universal  Peace  Union  was 
formed  in  1866  he  was  made  its  president,  a  position  he 
held  continuously  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
editor  of  the  'TBond  of  Peace,''  then  of  the  '^oice  of 
Peace,"  which  later  became  known  as  the  ''Peacemaker 
and  Court  of  Arbitration."     Only  a  short  time  before 
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his  death  he  edited  the  midsuinmer  number  of  this  jour- 
nal, and  with  that  issue  laid  down  his  editorial  pen  be- 
cause of  illness. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Love  felt  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  for  him  to  sell  goods  for  use  in. 
the  army,  and  declined  to  do  so.  This  conscientious  ac- 
tion caused  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  brought  him  great  pecuniary  loss 
as  well  as  persecution.  Later,  when  he  was  drafted 
into  the  army,  he  stood  firm  for  his  principles,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  gaining  release  from  military  serv- 
ice through  the  mediation  of  President  Lincoln  and  of 
Secretary  Stanton. .  He  had  offered  to  go  as  nurse  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  instead  of  performing 
the  military  service  demanded  of  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
his  efforts  to  prevent  conflict  were  so  earnest  and  un- 
ceasing that  he  was  charged  with  disloyalty  and  suf- 
fered threats  of  personal  violence.  The  Universal 
Peace  Union  was  put  out  of  its  rooms  in  Independence 
Hall  because  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Spanish 
government,  though  he  had  urged  the  Queen  Begent 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain  to  grant  the  freedom 
of  Cuba  and  avoid  war,  and  Mr.  Love  was  finally  burnt 
in  effigy  in  the  streets  of  Chester.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  substantial  people  of  Pennsylvania  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  petty  persecution  of  Mr.  Love,  and 
he  continued  always  to  stand  in  the  community  as  an 
honorable  and  patriotic  citizen. 

For  many  years  the  Universal  Peace  Union,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Love  and  his  friends,  held  its  anni- 
versary meetings  in  a  grove  in  Mystic,  Connecticut,  in 
the  form  of  a  four  or  five  days*  convention.  Thousands 
of  people  from  the  surrounding  community  were  pres- 
ent on  the  grounds,  and  the  daily  sessions  were  ad- 
dressed by  peace  speakers  from  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities.  A  ''Peace  Temple**  was  finally  built  in  the  grove 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  meetings,  but  the  project 
had  at  last  to  be  given  up  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and 
the  anniversary  meetings  were  held  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  "Peacemaker,**  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Uni- 
versal Peace  Union,  has  continued  to  be  published  in 
Philadelphia  until  the  time  of  the  editor's  death. 

Mr.  Love  was  often  criticized  for  mixing  with  his 
peace  propaganda  several  projects  which  were  not  con- 
sidered by  many  as  germane  or  judicious.  Thus  not  a 
few  peace  workers  found  themselves  unable  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  some  of  his  efforts.  In  recounting,  in  later 
years,  his  many  labors  for  the  cause  and  in  noting  its 
remarkable  growth,  he  was  sometimes  disposed  to  speak 
as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  results,  failing  to  recognize  as 
fully  as  he  should  have  done  that  many  men  and  many 
forces  had  been  effectively  at  work. 


He  passed  away  in  a  ripe  old  age,  strong  in  fidelity 
to  his  principles,  and  assured  that  the  final  triumph 
of  the  cause  of  universal  peace  was  not  far  distant. 


The  Independence  of  the  Philippines.   . 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  the  United 
States  came  into  possession  of  Porto  Rico,  Quam,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  ^generally  understood 
that  Porto  Rico  and  Quam  were  retained  by  the  United 
States  under  the  rules  of  war  as  compensation  in  part 
for  her  expenses,  and  that  the  Philippines  were  given  to 
the  United  States- for  $20,000,000.  There  seems  to  be 
no  agitating  question  about  the  government  of  Guam  or 
Porto  Rico,  but  the  Filipino  peoples  aspire  to  govern 
themselves. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  these  familiar  words:  '^Governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.**  This  statement  may  be 
said  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  national  liberty;  be- 
cause of  it  imperialism  is  as  foreign  to  the  principles 
of  the  fathers  as  anarchy  itself.  Indeed,  we  have  stood 
before  the  world  for  over  a  century  as  a  teacher  of  the 
doctrine  of  self-government.  Students  of  United  States 
history  have  watched,  therefore,  with  keen  interest  for 
an  announcement  from  the  Democratic  Administration 
of  its  policy  toward  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 
Upon  reading  the  definite  statement  voiced  by  the  newly- 
appointed  Governor-General  of  those  distant  islands, 
a  statement  phrased  undoubtedly  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
torch  of  democracy  has  been  lit  anew.  And  after  all 
why  should  we  not  regard  ourselves  as  "trustees  acting 
not  for  the  advantage  of  the  United  States,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ?**  Why  not  make  every 
step  one  toward  the  "ultimate  independence  of  the 
islands,**  and  take  such  steps  as  rapidly  as  the  safety 
and  genuine  interests  of  the  land  permit  ? 

The  entire  policy  of  the  Administration  toward  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  already  outlined,  is  a  large,  con- 
structive, statesmanlike  policy  which,  if  carried  to  the 
end,  will  add  another  real  star  to  the  banner  of  Amer- 
ican statecraft.  "After  each  step  taken,  experience  will 
guide  us  to  the  next**  sounds  hopeful,  but  that  the  Ad- 
ministration should  prove  its  faith  in  concrete  perform- 
ance at  once  is  still  more  hopeful.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  to  the  native  citizens  of  the  islands  a  majority  in 
the  appointive  commission,  which  corresponds  to  our 
Senate  and  which  acts  with  the  local  legislature  in  mak- 
ing the  laws,  a  fine  recognition  of  the  "political  capacity 
of  those  native  citizens  who  have  already  come  forward 
to  represent  and  lead  their  people  in  affairs.**  It  would 
seem  that  this  large,  generous  attitude  of  a  nation  to- 
ward a  growing  but  dependent  people  might  well  be 
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expected  to  8erv«  as  an  example  to  the  other  colonial 
nations  of  the  world.  Since  John  Hay  emphasized  g^- 
uine  diplomacy  as  "telling  the  truth/*  statesmanship 
has  been  rapidly  coming  to  its  own.  The  present  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  Government  toward  the  Phil- 
•  ippine  Islands  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  every 
believer  in  a  righteous  world-democracy. 


Our  New  Mini5ter  to  the  Netherlands. 

Prof.  Heniy  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  Princeton  University,  himself  a  de- 
scendant of  Dutch  ancestors  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1652,  has  just  taken  up  his  duties  as  Minister  to  Hol- 
land. He  presented  his  credentials  to  Queen  Wilhelmina 
at  the  Palace  of  Het  Loo  October  6.  It  is  of  importance 
to  the  peace  cause  that  such  an  intelligent  and  ardent 
advocate  of  international  amity  should  represent  this 
country,  especially  at  this  time,  at  The  Hague.  Before 
leaving  for  his  new  post  he  was  interviewed  by  the  New 
York  Times,  which  in  its  columns  of  September  1  gives 
nearly  a  page  to  the  Doctor's  views  on  the  new  diplomacy. 
Referring  to  the  time  when  the  popular  idea  of  diplo- 
macy was  that  of  a  "game  of  skill  between  accomplished 
liars/'  the  Doctor  pointed  out  that  we  have  reached  an 
entirely  diflEerent  conception.  He  believes  that  as  a  man 
can  no  longer  stay  in  business  unless  he  delivers  his 
"goods  up  to  sample,''  so  a  diplomat  will  lamentably  fail 
unless  he  speaks  the  truth.  He  went  on  to  say  that  it 
is  the  further  task  of  diplomacy  to  explain  misunder- 
standings, if  possible;  to  allay  anger  and  compose  diffi- 
culties—in short,  "to  aid  the  government  in  maintain- 
ing peace,  which  is  certainly  the  chief  end  and  duty  of 
all  governments.'* 

"Diplomacy,  at  least  in  one  of  its  aspects,  is  the  art  of 
peacemaking  on  a  large  scale."  He  frankly  stated  that 
his  main  reason  for  accepting  the  President's  appoints 
ment  lay  in  his  desire  to  render  some  small  service  to  the 
cause  of  international  peape.  He  added:  "A  funda- 
mental thing  which  we  must  recognize  is  that  there  is 
only  one  moral  law,  which  in  its  essence  is  the  same  for 
nations  as  for  individuals,  although,  of  course,  the  modes 
of  application  and  expression  may  be  different."  Re- 
ferring to  Lord  Haldane's  recent  difficulty  in  finding  an 
English  synonym  for  the  German  "sittlichkeit,"  he  sug- 
gested  the  word  "politethics"  as  possibly  descriptive  of 
national  morals,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  that  ethical  factor 
in  politics  which  is  essential  to  true  national  greatness. 

Expressing  his  belief  that  "there  isn't  any  honor  in 
the  world  greater  than  the  honor  of  doing  a  piece  of 
good  work  well,"  our  new  Minister  concluded  his  inter- 
view with  these  words : 

"I  always  remember  how  Qrover  Cleveland  began  his 
lecture  on  the  Venezuelan  dispute.     Said  he : 
"  'All  of  us  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  quarrels 


between  neighbors  are  of  the  nature  of  a  dispute  about 
a  line  fence.' 

"That  was  exactly  what  the  Venezueligin  controverey 
amounted  to;  similarly  simplified,  many  international 
complications  might  be  robbed  of  mystery  and  reduced 
to  terms  which  every  man  could  understand.  Thus  re- 
duced, they  would  usually  cease  to  be  threats  against  iiie 
peace  of  the  world  and  become  mere  matters  to  be  reason- 
ably adjusted  according  to  the  dictates  of  honesty  and 
common  sense.  In  the  growth  of  tendencies  in  this 
direction  lies  the  world's  greatest  hope  of  pieace.  What 
greater  honor  can  we  imagine  for  the  United  States,  the 
most  powerful  republic  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  than 
to  be  a  leader  along  this  path  ? 

"I  know  that  this  is  what  President  Wilson  and  the 
Administration  desire.  He  is  called  a  scholar,  an  aca- 
demician, a  profound  student  of  jurisprudence  and  civil 
government;  and  he  is  all  that.  But  he  is  first  of  all  a 
plain  man  of  the  American  pattern,  and  a  sincere  friend 
of  peace  with  honor  and  power." 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Third  Hanie      "^^^   Second   Hague   Conference  in 
Conference  ^^^^  recommended  to  the  Powers  the 

assembly  of  a  Third  Conference,  to  be 
held  within  a  period  corresponding  to  that  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  conferences,  which 
was  eight  years.  It  suggested  that  the  date  should  be 
fixed  by  common  agreement  between  the  Powers,  and 
urged  the  desirabili^  of  a  preparatory  committee  to  be 
charged  by  the  governments  with  the  task  of  collecting 
the  various  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference; 
in  short,  to  prepare  a  program  "some  two  years  before 
the  probable  date  of  the  meeting."  A  few  govemmentB 
have  appointed  their  local  committees,  but  no  nation  as 
yet  has  taken  the  initiative  either  as  to  the  date  or  ^ 
program  of  this  most  important  Conference.  This  Con- 
ference should  meet  in  1915,  and  the  international  com- 
mittee for  the  study  and  preparation  of  the  program 
should  be  formed  at  once.  The  time  of  the  meeting 
should  be  definitely  aimounced.  It  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate if  our  own  government,  which  took  such  a 
strong  initiative  in  the  interest  of  the  Second  Confer- 
ence, were  to  take  an  equally  strong  initiative  in  con- 
nection with  the  Third.  If  this  is  to  be,  the  time  is  at 
hand. 


Charles  W.  Eliot      ^^  writer  for  a  generation  has  writ- 
and  the  Far  East,  ten  more  clearly  or  more  convincingly 

of  American  affairs  than  Charles  Wil- 
liam Eliot,  for  forty  years  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  president  emeritus  of  that  institution  since 
1909.  Under  instructions  from  the  Division  of  Inter- 
course and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  Dr.  Eliot  left  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1911,  for  an  investigating  trip  around  the  world 
lasting  nearly  a  year.  The  report  on  his  observations 
made  in  China  and  Japan  is  now  printed,  and  will  be 
distributed  free  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  secretary,  2  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C.  If  one  is  interested  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
present-day  China  or  Japan,  if  one  would  know  the 
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facts  and  impreasioiifl  gathered  at  first  hand  from  the 
field  by  this  most  keen  observer,  if  one  would  know 
intimately  the  tremendous  diflBculties  confronting  young 
statesmen  in  the  Far  East,  if  one  would  see  vividly  the 
effects  of  the  meeting  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  civili- 
zations during  a  half  century  in  Japan  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  to  the  new  and  struggling  Bepublic  of 
China,  one  must  read  this  broad,  scholarly,  and  trench- 
ant report. 

Among  other  thipgs,  Dr.  Eliot  concludes  that  one  of 
our  great  tasks  is  to  create  or  support  agencies  compe- 
tent to  reduce,  relieve,  or  prevent  the  wrongs,  miseries, 
and  illusions  which  have  caused  and  are  still  causing 
wars.  He  urges  a  greater  publicity  in  governmental 
and  commercial  transactions,  and  the  probing  of  all 
secrecies  and  hidings  in  the  family,  in  industries,  in 
legislation  and  administration.  He  favors  a  finer  culti- 
vation among  all  nations  of  public  spirit,  the  extension 
of  universal  elementary  education,  the  spread  of  libra- 
ries, hospitals,  dispensaries,  training  schools  for  nurses, 
and  technical  and  professional  schools.  He  believes  in 
the  frank  recognition  of  the  present  necessity  of  main- 
taining in  all  countries  armed  forces  for  protective 
duty  against  aggression  from  without  or  disintegration 
from  within,  in  an  international  force  to  secure  peace 
and  order  on  the  seas,  in  an  unhampered  water-borne 
commerce,  in  a  deepening  of  those  economic,  industrial, 
political,  and  religious  sentiments  which  manifestly  tend 
to  purify  and  strengthen  family  life  and  to  secure  lib- 
erty, domestic  joys,  public  tranquillity,  health,  and 
morality. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  picture  and  harmonize  the  de- 
tails involved  in  some  of  the  suggestions,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  an  international  naval  force,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  report  will  be  extensively  read.  We  venture 
also  to  prophesy  that  its  influence  will  be  profound, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  Far  East. 


the  ends  of  conflict,  the  victors  losing  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  defeated.  But,  further,  an  armed  con- 
flict between  two  civilized  nations  is  a  drain  not  only 
upon  them,  but  upon  the  world. 


TlieGost 
off  It. 


It  will  be  quite  wrong  to  conclude 
that  the  great  cost  of  the  Balkan  wars 
has  been  confined  whollv  to  the  Balkan 
Statefs.  The  world  has  felt  the  drain.  Eussia,  Austria, 
and  Hungary,  for  example,  have  mobilized  their  armies 
and  made  preparations  for  war,  netting  additional  ex- 
penses to  the  extent  of  $200,000,000.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  enormous  increase  of  expenses  for  mili- 
tary tests  in  Germany  and  France  because  of  the  south- 
eastern struggles.  Five  hundred  million  dollars  is  prob- 
ablv  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  additional  military 
and  naval  burden  those  little  States  have  meant  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Of  course  this  says  nothing  of  the 
serious  drain  upon  the  banking  resources  of  the  nations. 
The  depression  in  United  States  as  well  as  European 
securities  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  ter- 
rific conflagration  in  the  Balkans.  Again,  war  is  in- 
variably followed  by  industrial  depression.  This  was 
true  after  England's  war  with  the  Boers,  after  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  after  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Turkey.  In  Italy  we  are  informed 
that  there  is  not  only  industrial  depression  as  a  result 
of  the  war  with  Turkey,  but  strikes  are  spreading  exten- 
sively over  that  land,  taxes  have  been  materially  in- 
creased, the  cost  of  living  has  perceptibly  advanced,  and 
the  eountry  is  witnessing  an  unrest  among  the  people 
tmequalled  in  yeexs.    The  cost  of  armed  conflict  defeats 


The  Lord 
Chancellor 
of  England. 


It  was  an  unusual  event  that  Vis- 
count Haldane,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  should  be  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  at  Montreal,  early  in 
September.  One  is  led  to  ask,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  circumstance,  why  has  one  so  distinguished  at  home 
traveled  so  far  at  such  an  expense,  especially  in  terms 
of  time  and  strength?  This  question  is  diflScult  to 
answer  except  that  he  and  his  nation,  among  the  other 
leaders  and  nations,  recognize  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand of  the  age  that  there  must  be  a  finer  and  more 
effective  international  co-operation. 

To  such  a  body  of  men  learned  in  the  law,  it  could 
not  have  been  new  to  hear  that,  beside  the  actual  code 
of  statute  law,  there  is  a  standard  of  conduct  recognized 
by  the  community,  a  general  will  and  spirit,  a  system 
of  customs,  a  "Sittlichtkeit,'^  unwritten  but  universal 
and  mandatory.  Every  student  of  law  begins  with 
Blackstone's  distinction  between  written  and  unwritten, 
law.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor's  contribution  consisted 
in  his  enlargement  of  the  conception  to  include  an  in- 
ternational unwritten  law.  He  emphasized  that  nations 
may  form  a  group  among  themselves,  with  common 
ideals  and  elements  of  coherence  sufficiently  strong  to 
develop  a  general  law  with  sufficient  binding  power  to 
make  it  a  reliable  sanction  for  international  obligations. 

Largely  because  of  such  a  faith  the  nations  are  con- 
sidering their  neighbors'  point  of  view  more  and  more. 
A  high  standard  of  ideals  in  international  relations  is 
developing  because  of  it.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  this 
common  interest  among  nations  ends  in  a  social  habit 
of  thought  and  action  which,  in  turn,  crystallizes  here 
and  there  into  a  treaty. 

The  distinguished  jurist  referred  also  to  the  one  hun- 
dred years  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  a  period  of  deepening  mutual  understanding. 
During  this  hundred  years  there  has  been  developing 
between  these  two  nations  an  international  "Sittlich- 
keif*  with  something  of  the  binding  quality  of  the  un- 
written law  of  States.  This  is  something  far  more  im- 
portant and  significant  than  mere  hospitality.  He  quite 
properly  conceived  it  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  unity  of 
large  aims  and  purposes.  It  was  like  him  to  view  the 
meeting  which  he  addressed  as  a  symbol  of  a  great  aspi- 
ration extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  assemblage, 
and  to  conceive  of  it  as  the  expression  of  the  desire  that 
we  should  steadily  direct  our  thoughts  to  how  we  can 
draw  into  closest  harmony  the  nations  of  a  race  in  which 
all  of  us  have  a  common  pride.  He  added :  'T[f  that  be 
now  a  far-spread  inclination,  then  indeed  may  the  people 
of  three  great  countries  say  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt 
be  built,'  and  to  the  Temple,  Thv  foundation  shall  be 
laid.' " 


^     ,  .     .  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord 

An  important  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^.^^^  Admiraltv,  urged  again 
Suggestion.  ^^  Manchester,  England,  October  18, 

the  co-operation  of  the  British  and  German  governments 
toward  a  joint  cessation  in  naval  construction  for  at 
least  a  vear.    How  this  invitation  will  be  received,  of 
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coiirBe^  we  do  not  know;  but  such  an  utterance  from 
such  a  source  presents  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  speak  an  encouraging  word,  to  fire  a 
peaceful  shot  which  would  surely  be  heard  around  the 
world.  To  congratulate  the  British  government  upon 
such  a  suggestion,  oiSicially  to  declare  the  readiness  of 
our  people  to  co-operate  in  a  joint  limitation  of  naval 
programs,  and  thus  to  help  check  the  irrational  and 
wasteful  expenditures  now  burdening  the  nations,  would 
be  most  appropriate.  That  our  own  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  favors  the  plan  is  hopeful,  but  approval  from  the 
President  would  be  of  great  encouragement  at  a  time 
when  encouragement  is  much  needed,  especially  in 
Germany. 

House  Resohi-  October  31,  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 

tkm  298.  sentatives.   Congressman   Hensley,   of 

Missouri,  introduced  what  is  now 
known  as  House  Eesolution  298.  The  resolution  reads 
as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
of  Oreat  Britain,  the  Eight  Hon.  Winston  Churchill, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  willing 
and  ready  to  co-operate  with  other  Governments  to  se- 
cure for  one  year  a  suspension  of  naval  construction 
programs,  offers  the  means  of  immediately  lessening  the 
enormous  burdens  of  the  people  and  avoiding  the  waste 
of  investment  in  war  material. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished 
the  President,  with  the  request  that,  so  far  as  he  can 
do  so,  having  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  he  use  his  influence  to  consummate  the  agree- 
ment suggested  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Winston  Churchill.'* 

This  resolution  was  not  only  defended  by  such.  Con- 
gressmen as  Mr.  Slayden  of  Texas,  but  Speaker  Clark 
descended  to  the  floor,  and,  accompanied  by  frequent 
applause,  eloquently  championed  the  resolution. 


Mr.  Dooley 
Nods. 


It  is  not  often  that  Mr.  Pinley  Peter 
Dunne  lets  his  philosophy  nod.  He 
is  performing  a  service  to  our  serious- 
minded,  sometimes  too  serious-minded,  reformers  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  performed  by  Artemus 
Ward  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Touching  upon 
the  problem  of  disarmament,  however,  he  recently  closed 
one  of  his  delicious  dialogues  with  these  words : 

'1  shud  think,*'  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "that  sinsi- 
ble  nations  cud  always  arbytrate  annything.'* 

"They  cud,'*  said  Mr.  Dooley,  'T)ut  d'ye  think  a 
lot  iv  foolish  people  ar're  anny  less  foolish  than 
anny  wan  iv  tiiim?  Besides,  I  ain't  sure  that  a 
fight  ain't  sometimes  betther  thin  a  lawsuit.  It 
laves  less  hard  feelin'." 

Of  course  the  weakness  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
ignores  the  superior  mental  and  moral  judgments  of  the 
group  as  compared  with  the  individual.  Our  supreme 
hope  in  any  social  advance,  our  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate abolition  of  war,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  col- 
lective judgments  average  superior  to  average  individual 
judgments.  Yes,  Mr.  Dooley,  of  course  "a  lot  iv  foolish 
people"  are  'less  foolish  th«i  anny  wan  iv  them." 


We  might  also  take  exception  to  the  philosophy  that 
a  fight  is  sometimes  better  than  a  lawsuit  on  the  theory 
that  it  "laves  less  hard  feelin'."  The  fight  between  in- 
dividuals has  been  outlawed  by  the  judgment  and  stat- 
utes of  civilized  States.  Civilized  States  will  yet  apply 
the  same  judgment  and  statutes  unto  themselves.  But 
Mr.  Dooley  knows  this,  and  before  long  he  will  be  tell- 
ing it  to  Mr.  Hennessy. 


Among  the  Peace  Organizations. 

Writing  for  an  English  newspaper,  Mr.  Tighe  Hop- 
kins said  recently,  among  other  tilings :  ''Since  Mr.  Nor- 
man Angell  in  'The  Great  Illusion'  gave  respectable 
burial  in  the  dustbin  to  some  axioms  of  statecraft  that 
referred  us  to  the  Georgian  era  (or  earlier),  and  some 
theories  of  warfare  that  were  actually  doomed  when 
Napoleon  was  planting  cabbages  in  St.  Helena,  there 
has  been  a  stir  of  feeling  through  the  world." 

This  article  has  moved  Mr.  William  C.  Searle  to  an- 
nounce that  "the  New  Peace  Movement  is  about  to  start 
a  journal  of  its  own."  The  title  of  the  journal,  the 
first  number  of  which  is  probably  just  out,  will  be  "War 
and  Peace,"  with  a  sub-title,  "A  Norman  Angell 
Monthly." 

Mr.  Searle,  the  editor  of  the  new  magazine,  an- 
nounces that  it  will  not  confine  itself  entirely  to  Mr. 
Angell's  ideas,  but  will  deal  with  general  matters  re- 
lating to  international  peace.  While  the  first  number 
has  not  yet  reached  us,  it  is  announced  to  contain  a  car- 
toon by  Bateman,  of  "Punch ;"  a  poem  by  Alfred  Noyes ; 
contributions  by  Lord  Loreburn,  the  ex-Lord  Chan- 
cellor; Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Mr.  G.  M.  Perris,  and 
Mr.  "Paul  Dix."  The  last  writer  entitles  his  paper 
"The  Raw  Material  of  Krupps" — ^by  which  he  means 
the  men  who  stand  up  to  be  shot  in  war.  The  men  who 
have  promised  to  contribute  to  the  new  magazine  repre- 
sent the  best  in  modem  English  letters.  It  is  proposed 
to  feature  articles  adverse  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Angell 
also,  and  to  run  a  review  of  current  events.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Angell  himself  explains  that 
the  promoters  of  the  movement  wish  to  bring  before  the 
mind  of  the  European  public  the  significance  of  a  few 
simple,  ascertainable,  tangible  facts  in  such  fashion  that 
they  will  frame  unconsciously  a  worthy  hypothesis  of 
international  society,  which  will  lead  to  deductions  suflB- 
ciently  correct  and  sufficiently  widespread  to  do  for  the 
political  groups  what  has  already  been  done  for  the  re- 
ligious groups. 

No.  8,  Volume  I,  of  The  Peacemaker  is  at  hand. 
This  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Associated  Councils  of 
Churches  in  the  British  and  German  Empires  for  foster- 
ing friendly  relations  between  the  two  peoples.  It  is 
published  quarterly  by  the  British  Council  at  its  office, 
41  Parliament  street,  London,  S.  W.  Some  of  its  in- 
teresting articles  are :  "Sittlichkeit,"  "A  German  Peace 
Manifesto,"  "Effects  of  a  German-British  War  on  Mis- 


sions. 


» 


Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  who  has  lived  twenty-five  years 
in  Japan,  delivered  a  number  of  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  California  Peace  Society  early  in  Octo- 
ber. In  Los  Angeles  he  spoke  before  tiie  City  Club  of 
business  men,  the  Severance  Club,  and  a  number  of 
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churches.  He  also  addressed  fhe  students  at  the  TTni- 
versity  of  California,  the  Los  Angeles  High  School,  the 
Occidental  College,  and  other  organizations.  There  are 
few  men  in  America  better  able  to  speak  on  questions 
pertaining  to  the  Orient  than  Dr.  Gulick. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration,  three  prizes  are  offered  for 
essays  submitted  by  college  students.  One  of  these 
prizes  is  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  'International 
Arbitration/*  by  an  imdergraduate  man  student..  The 
donor  of  this  prize  is  Chester  Dewitt  Pugsley,  Esq. 
The  other  two  prizes,  the  first  of  $200  and  the  second 
of  $100,  is  for  the  best  essays  on  international  Peace,'* 
by  undergraduate  women  students  of  any  college  or 
university  in  the  TTnited  States.  The  donor  of  this 
prize  is  Mrs.  Elmer  Black.  The  conditions  governing 
the  contests  are:  The  contest  closes  March  15,  1914. 
Each  contestant  is  requested  to  append  to  the  essay  a 
list  of  works  consulted,  if  possible  with  specific  refer- 
ences. The  term  "undergraduate  student**  applies  to 
one  who,  in  a  college  or  scientific  school,  is  doing  the 
work  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  bachelor,  or  its  techni- 
cal equivalent.  Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words, 
and  must  be  written,  preferably  in  typewriting,  on  one 
side  only,  of  plain  paper,  8  x  10%  inches.  Manuscripts 
not  easily  legible  will  not  be  considered.  Each  essay 
should  bear  a  nom  de  plume  or  arbitrary  sign  which 
should  be  included  in  an  accompanying  letter  giving  the 
writer's  real  name,  college,  class,  and  home  address. 
Both  letter  and  essay  should  reach  H.  C.  Phillips,  Secre- 
tary Lake  Mohonk  Conference  (address,  until  December 
1,  1913,  Mohonk  Lake,  K  Y.;  December  1,  1913,  to 
April  1,  1914,  3531  Fourteenth  St.  K  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C),  not  later  than  March  15,  1914.  Essays  should 
be  mailed  flat  (not  rolled) .  The  award  of  the  prize  will 
be  made  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  in  May,  1914. 

The  judges  of  the  men*s  essa3rs  are  Hon.  Charlemagne 
Tower,  former  Ambassador  to  Germany;  Bear-Admiral 
John  P.  Merrell,  and  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Call ;  the  judges  of 
the  women*s  essays  are  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of 
The  Independent;  Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Viilard. 

The  Japan  Society  of  New  York  has  recently  sum- 
marized some  pertinent  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  George 
Kennan.     These  suggestions  are: 

1.  Japan  should  recognize  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  there 
is  a  fear  of  unrestricted  Asiatic  immigration,  based  partly 
on  economic  considerations  and  partly  on  belief  that  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  try  on  a  large  scale 
the  blending  of  different  races.  The  Japanese  people  should 
give  dispassionate  consideration  to  these  fears  and  continue 
to  restrict  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  prevent  such 
an  increase  of  the  Japanese  population  in  the  Pacific  coast 
as  might  be  socially,  politically,  or  commercially  embarrass- 
ing. 

2.  America  should  give  to  the  Japanese  who  are  now  here, 
and  to  those  who  are  permitted  to  come  here,  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  to  Immigrants  from  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  right  of  naturalization. 

3.  The  Congress  should  enact  a  law  giving  to  the  National 
Government  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  questions  affecting 
the  rights  of  aliens  under  international  treaties,  and  should 
expressly  prohibit  State  legislatures  from  encroaching  upon 
this  power. 

Our  California  ofiBce  has  recently  sent  out  a  card  an- 
nouncing that  it  will  aid  high  school  or  collie  students 
and  others  to  prepare  discusaioiis  on  Peace  and  Ajbi- 


tratiouy  and  supply  peace  literature  and  bibliographical 
references  for  those  who  desire  them.  Mr.  Boot  an- 
nounces his  special  addresses  on  International  Peace 
and  Arbitration  to  be  ''The  Doom  of  War,  and  Why;*^ 
'The  World-wide  Peace  Movement/'  and  'Topular  Fal- 
lacies Concerning  War.** 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
division  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  is  furnishing 
peace  items  for  the  press. 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  The  World  Peace  Foundation  furnished  a  float 
for  the  Columbus  Day  parade  in  Boston.  The  float 
bore  the  motto,  "Forty-four  Nations  at  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference.*'  Forty-four  bojrs  in  bright  uniform,  each 
with  a  flag  of  a  diJBferent  nation,  were  impressively 
grouped  on  the  float.  The  Massachusetts  Peace  Sociely 
was  also  represented  with  a  float  bearing  the  motto, 
''Law  Beplaces  War,**  presenting  in  striking  contrast  a 
grim  collection  of  armor,  guns,  cannon,  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  the  old  war  system,  with  a  mourning  widow 
and  orphans  kneeling  beside  them,  and  a  fine  figure  of 
Justice  with  her  scales,  typifying  the  dawning  method 
of  Law  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Sage  Foundation  in  "Sew 
York,  which  is  carefully  studying  the  possibilities  of  the 
pageant  in  public  education,  might  well  take  a  hint 
from  such  floats  and  make  Peace  Day  in  the  schools  a 
most  brilliant  and  persuasive  educational  propaganda. 

.  .  .  The  Institute  of  International  Law  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Oxford  in  August  agreed  to  assume  permanently 
the  position  of  oflBcial  adviser  to  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace.  The  task  is  to  be  han- 
dled through  a  "consultative  committee**  composed  of 
the  president  of  the  institute,  the  secretary-general,  and 
nine  other  members  serving  two  years  each.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  arrangement,  plans  are  already  la.id  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Academy  of  International  Law  to 
sit  annually  in  August,  September,  and  October  at  the 
Temple  of  Peace  in  The  Hague.  At  the  first  session  of 
this  Academy  next  summer,  the  well-known  French 
pacifist,  M.  Louis  Benault,  will  give  thirty  lectures  on 
arbitration.  It  is  expected  that  the  governments  will 
designate  men  directly  from  their  own  diplomatic  corps 
to  attend  this  academy  as  students.  It  is  proposed  to 
develop  the  curriculum  along  the  lines  suggested  by  a 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Bussia,  Mr.  Storsa,  the  man 
who  first  proposed  such  an  academy. 

.  .  .  Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  professor  of  public  law 
at  Columbia  University,  who  was  sent  to  China  at  the 
request  of  the  new  government  to  act  as  adviser  in 
drawing  up  a  constitution  for  the  republic,  will  this  year 
give  an  account  of  American  institutions  in  two  of  the 
large  Chinese  universities.  He  is  to  lecture  for  five 
months  at  Peking  University,  and  will  then  conduct  a 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Government,  forinerly  the  Im- 
perial, University. 

.  .  .  That  Secretary  Bryan  should  lecture  before  the 
Chautauquas  of  this  country  has  aroused  considerable 
adverse  criticism,  especially  from  the  European  press. 
The  Secretary  has  a  valiant  defender  in  the  Baroness 
Berthft  von  Suttner,  who^  in  the  "iVat*^  Fr&ie  Press^  of 
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Vieimft,  September  16,  refers  to  her  own  personal  ex- 
periences on  the  Chautanqua  platform.  The  Baroness 
explains  to  the  Europeans  the  dignity  and  effective  work 
done  by  the  Chautauqua  Society,  shows  how  in  no  sense 
it  is  a  "variety  show,"  and  reminds  her  readers  that 
many  of  America's  best  men  and  women  co-operate  with 
the  movement.  She  mentions  particularly  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxton,  and 
Ex-President  Taft. 

.  .  .  The  British  committee  is  taking  the  British  Peace 
Centenary  seriously.  Two-column  advertisements  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  the  London  papers  are  evi- 
dences of  their  purpose  to  raise  $300,000  to  carry  out 
the  British  program  for  the  celebration.  In  the  same 
advertisement  an  appeal  is  made  for  $40,000  at  once 
with  which  to  purchase  Sulgrave  Manor.  Such  a  dis- 
play of  serious  interest  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
committee  is  certainly  stimulating. 

.  .  .  The  governments  of  France  and  Haiti  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  arbitrate  the  French  claims  set  forth 
in  1910.  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy  are  also  pecuniarily  interested.  The  agreement 
also  covers  the  claims  of  Syrians  and  Ottomans,  pro- 
t^gfe  of  France  and  Haiti. 

.  .  .  The  following,  from  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon- 
orable David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, discussing  the  British  budget  before  the  House 
of  Commons  not  long  ago,  is  of  interest  and  value.  He 
says,  in  part: 

"The  largest  increases  since  1861  have  been  in  arma- 
ments. I  have  pointed  out  that  1861  represented  high- 
water  mark  at  that  date  of  the  cost  of  armaments.  It 
was  then  £28,285,000;  it  is  now  £74,544,000— an  in- 
crease of  £46,000,000.  It  was  then  growing  at  the  rate 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  per  year;  it  is  now  growing 
at  the  rate  of  millions  a  year.  Since  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  occupying  my  present  office,  expenditure  on 
armaments  has  grown  by  £15,000,000,  and  I  see  no  pros- 
pect of  this  very  menacing  growth  coming  to  an  end 
unless  there  is  some  fundamental  change  in  the  attitude 
and  policy  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

'The  expenditure  on  armaments  differs  from  every 
other  expenditure  in  two  respects.  It  is  non-productive 
and  the  increase  or  diminution  in  armaments  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  of  the  individual  government  that 
initiates  the  expenditure,  or  even  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  sanctions  the  expenditure — it  depends  upon 
the  concerted  or  rather  competitive  will  of  a  number  of 
great  nations  of  whom  we  constitute  one  of  the  most 
potent.  Armaments  count  for  the  largest,  and  I  think 
the  most  sterile,  increase  since  1861.'* 

...  It  is  being  hinted  in  the  press  that  President 
Wilson  proposes  to  ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  clause  of 
the  canal  act  freeing  American  ships  from  tolls. 

.  .  .  The  Carton  Foundation  has  been  organized  in 
England  recently  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study 
of  international  questions,  primarily  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economics.  Its  directors  are  Et.  Hon.  Arthur 
Balfour,  formerly  Prime  Minister;  Lord  Esher,  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defense;  Norman  Angell  and 
Sir  Eichard  Garten.  Mr.  Bernard  N"oel  Langdon- 
Davies,  representing  this  Foundation,  is  now  making  a 
nhort  tonr  through  the  United  States  under  the  auspices 


of  the  American  Association  for  International  Concilia- 
tion. Four  others  are  doing  a  similar  work  in  other 
countries.  The  appeal  throughout  is  to  the  reason  of 
the  people  rather  than  to  sentiment  and  emotion. 

.  .  .  The  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  repre- 
senting Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  was  held  at  Wichita, 
October  8-15.  As  a  result  of  an  address  given  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Hubbard  on  '^iattles  Won  and  Battles  On,''  the 
meeting  voted  unanimously  to  send  a  communication  to 
President  Wilson,  Secretary  Bryan,  and  the  United 
States  Senators  from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  congratu- 
lating the  administration  upon  the  attitude  toward  Mex- 
ico and  upon  the  Administration's  peace  plan.  Among 
other  things,  the  communication  says:  "The  rivalry  be- 
tween the  great  nations  in  building  more  navies,  which 
they  protest  they  do  not  mean  to  use,  we  regard  as  a 
foolish,  wasteful,  and  wicked  policy  that  has  been  out- 
grown by  our  great  civilization.'' 

.  .  .  Since  the  revelations  of  Dr.  Liebknecht  in  the 
German  Reichstag  last  spring,  Charles  Edward  Eussell's 
article  in  the  November  Pearson's,  George  H.  Ferris' 
exposition  of  the  ^ni\^ar  Traders"  in  England,  and  Secre- 
tary Bryan's  hint  that  American  armor-plate  firms  are 
not  guiltless,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  question  whether  our  arma- 
ment firms  are  or  are  not  creating  war  scares  and  con- 
ducting a  continual  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing profits  from  the  government  military  expendi- 
tures. 


The  Work  of  the  Balkan  Commission. 

Various  reports  have  been  published  concerning  the 
work  of  the  Balkan  Commission,  several  of  which  have 
carried  the  impression  that  the  membere  met  with  little 
success.  The  report,  which  we  understand  is  now  prac- 
tically completed,  will  probably  be  published  in  about  a 
month.  Information  reaching  our  office  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  this  report  will  show  that  the  Commission 
accomplished  far  more  than  heretofore  believed. 

On  Tuesday,  August  19,  the  full  Commission  held  an 
extended  conference  in  Paris,  when  its  plans  were  fully 
outlined  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  journey. 
The  full  Commission,  appointed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment,  were:  Baron  d'Estournelles 
de  Constant :  Prof.  Wilhelm  Paszkowski,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  for  Germany;  Herr  Bedlich,  Imperial 
Counsellor,  for  Austria ;  Prof.  Samuel  Train  Button,  of 
Columbia  University,  for  America;  H.  N".  Brailsford, 
for  England:  M.  MilukoflF,  the  Liberal  leader  in  the 
Bouma,  for  Russia;  Justin  Godart,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who,  with  Baron  d'Estournelles 
de  Constant,  represented  France.  Messrs.  Godart,  But- 
ton, MilukoflF,  and  Brailsford  were  made  delegates  of 
the  Commission  to  carry  on  the  inquiry.  They  left 
Paris  on  August  20  and,  making  a  brief  visit  in  Vienna, 
went  directly  to  Belgrade.  Here  they  witnessed  for  two 
days  the  celebration  of  the  victories,  which  were  partici- 
pated in  by  the  royal  familv,  officers  of  state,  and  some 
of  the  returned  soldiers.  Here,  as  in  the  other  coun- 
tries, the  military  hospitals  were  carefully  inspected 
and  some  valuable  information  obtained.  Prom  Bel- 
grade the  Commission  went,  as  fast  as  the  unsettled 
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conditions  would  permit,  to  Saloniki,  where  an  impor-B||gf  the  Conunission  to  bring  together  the  lo^g^at  possible 
tant  part  of  their  work  was  accomplished.    Saloniki  isiHiiBt  of  atrocities  and  acts  of  cruelty.    The  true  purpose. 


such  a  melting  pot  at  the  present  time,  there  were  so 
many  refugees  there  from  all  parts  of  Macedonia,  and 
so  many  things  have  happened  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country,  that  the  Commission  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity there  to  take  depositions  and  to  gather  informa- 
tion. They  were  aided  by  tlie  consuls,  by  American  and 
French  Catholic  missionaries,  and  by  many  who  had 
actually  been  sulferers  on  account  of  the  wars.  To 
eoonomize  time,  Mr.  Milukoff  went  to  Constantinople 
and  made  careful  inquiries  there,  as  well  as  at  Adrian- 
ople  and  the  surrounding  villages,  concerning  the 
ellects  of-  the  war  and  irregularities  committed,  espe- 
cially by  the  Turks  and  Bulgarians.  Mr.  Godart  jour- 
neyed to  Athens  to  investigate  there  the  economic  con- 
ditions and  consequences  of  the  war.  Mr.  Brailsford 
continued  the  work  in  Saloniki,  while  Dr.  Dutton  took 
a  journey  with  an  interpreter  into  southern  Macedonia, 
visiting  Series,  Drama,  Doxato,  and  Cavalla,  where  seri- 
ous lighting  occurred  and  where  some  of  the  most  terri- 
ble atrocities  were  committed.  The  Commission  finally 
met  in  Sophia  and  spent  two  weeks  there  taking  testi- 
mony from  returned  prisoners,  refugees,  soldiers,  priests, 
and  schoolmasters,  many  of  whom  had  met  with  all 
kinds  of  unhappy  experiences  either  during  the  war  or 
because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Macedonia.  While 
the  Servian  government  objected  to  Mr.  Milukoff  be- 
cause of  some  of  his  writings,  and  while  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment protested  against  Mr.  Brailsford  for  similar 
reasons,  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  were 
everywhere  treated  with  great  consideration.  During 
Dr.  Dutton's  journeyings  in  Macedonia  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment insisted  upon  providing  conveyances,  guards, 
and  entertaining  him  at  hotels  during  the  entire  trip. 
All  this  was  done  at  the  command  of  Governor  Drago- 
mis  of  Macedonia.  In  Sophia  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment furnished  every  possible  facility  for  the  Commis- 
sion, assigning  persons  to  act  as  guides  and  assistants, 
furnishing  automobiles  and  apartments  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  for  the  hearing  of  testimony.  Here,  as  in 
Saloniki,  the  Commission  came  into  contact  with  peo- 
ple from  almost  every  part  of  the  Balkan  country,  and 
gathered  a  mass  of  information  much  greater  than  they 
could  possibly  use  in  their  report,  for  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  publish  nothing  but  what  has  been  carefully 
verified  and  attested,  greatly  differing  in  this  regard 
from  some  of  the  newspaper  articles  which  have  been 

printed. 

President  Butler,  as  a  director  of  the  Department  of 
Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment, 
by  initiating  this  investigation  certainly  intended  to 
indict  no  nation,  neither  did  he  intend  that  the  Com- 
mission should  set  itself  up  as  judge.  As  horrible  as 
have  been  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  and  the  ac- 
companying brutalities,  we  shall  have  to  remember  that 
it  has  been  a  war  by  peoples  who  have  long  cherished 
racial  and  national  hatreds.  We  shall  have  also  to  re- 
member that  these  Balkan  peoples  have  been  free  from 
the  domination  of  the  Turks  only  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  that  kind  of 
civilization  which  insures  self-restraint  and  lawful  con- 
duct in  times  of  stress.    Neither  has  it  been  the  purpose 


as  c^greed  upon  M  the  first  conference  held  at  Paris,  was, 
we  understand,  to  fin4  out  the  causes,  especially  of  the 
last  war,  the  manner  ijpL  which  it  was  conducted,  the 
economic,  social,  and  moral  consequeinces,  a^d  the  pros- 
pects for  future  co-operation  and  peace.  In  other  words, 
the  Goonmission  will  attempt  to  interpret  to  the  world  a 
aituation  whioh  is  so  complex  and  so  difficult  that  therie 
is  the  greatest  da.nger  of  misconception  and  unjust  con- 
clusions. 

The  Commission  was  very  fortunate  in  having  as  two 
of  its  working  members  Messrs.  Milukoff  and  Brails- 
ford, both  of  whom  have  not  only  lived  several  years  in 
the  Balkans,  but  have  made,  as  writers  and  publicists, 
most  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation.  Some  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Milukoff  was  proscribed  in  Russia,  he 
became  a  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  Sophia.  During  three  or  four  yeai* 
of  his  stay  there  he  traveled  extensively  in  Macedonia 
and  studied  the  political  and  social  oonchtions  of  all  the 
countries  which  have  been  at  war.  Mr.  Brailsfc^d  has 
had  similar  opportunities,  so  that  the  Commission  has 
been  in  a  position  to  accomplish  much  more,  even  with 
the  cool  treatment  received  from  Servia  and  Greece, 
than  could  have  been  possible,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
governments,  if  its  members  had  been  strangers  in  those 
parts. 

The  report  ought  to  be  especially  valuable  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  political  conditions  leading  up  to  the  war, 
as  well  as  of  the  peculiar  and  unusual  emphasis  laid 
upon  nationality  by  the  people  of  the  several  countries. 
The  information  presented  touching  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  moral  effects  of  the  war  will  carry  its  own  les- 
sons, and  the  report  as  a  whole,  while  making  its  appeal 
to  civilized  people  the  world  over,  should  tend  to  stimu- 
late especially  those  agencies  which  are  working  to  make 
future  wars  impossible.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  is 
justifying  its  existence  by  proceeding  in  this  concrete 
fashion  to  deal  with  the  most  serious  of  all  present-day 
problems,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  work  of  this 
Commission  should  prove  to  be  an  important  if  not  the 
first  step  toward  a  systematic  attempt  to  aid  the  Balkan 
peoples  in  reaching  a  higher  plane  of  conduct  in  their 
international  relations. 


What  is  the  Matter  wfth  the  Mili- 
tarists? 

The  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner,  whose  70th  birth- 
dHay  was  celebrated  royally  in  various  plaoes  throughout 
Europe  June  9,  said  many  wise  things  during  her  recent 
extended  trip  through  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
truest  analyses  she  made  was  that  every  great  reform 
passes  through  three  distinct  stages:  first,  the  stage  of 
ridicule;  second,  the  stage  of  antagonism,  and,  tiiird, 
the  stage  of  universal  acceptance.  The  peace  move- 
ment seems  now  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  second  stage. 
The  militarists,  which  include  all  whose  profit  it  is  to 
rear  larger  and  larger  armies  and  navies,  are  increas- 
ingly outspoken,  and  at  times  bitter  of  late,  in  their 
denunciations  of  us  whose  business  it  is  to  diBenthrone 
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the  god  of  battles.  Here  aie  a  tew  typical  Bamples. 
Bef erring  to  a  recent  action  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, a  navy  jonmal  begins:  ^hoee  whom  the  gods 
would  destroy  they  first  make  mad.''  This  is  a  dLrect 
reference  to  the  American  Peace  Society.  The  italics 
are  ours.  Count  Gleichen,  commander  of  the  Belfast 
military  district  in  England,  is  quoted  recently  as  say- 
ing: ^IIt.  Keir  Hardie,  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  various 
peace  presidents  who  believe  big  armies  and  navies  in- 
duce war  can  be  said'  to  be  suffering  from  softening  of 
the  brain/'  The  Count  adds  that  he  is  delighted  to 
see  that  the  government  proposes  to  bring  forward  in 
the  next  session  a  bill  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded, 
and  he  would  recommend  to  their  first  charge  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  he  had  mentioned.  One  kindly 
disposed  gentleman  takes  the  pains  to  write  to  us  and  to 
call  our  leading  editorial  in  the  May  Advocate  of 
Peace  a  **lie/'  "A  milk-fed  dove  of  peace"  is  becoming 
a  rather  common  name  for  a  pacifist.  The  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States  has  recently  accused  the  American 
Peace  Society  of  favoring  "disarmament  irrespective  of 
what  other  nations  are  doing/'  of  "attacking  Washing- 
ton's peace  plan/'  of  ^'pursuing  a  policy  which  may  do 
untold  harm  to  our  nation/'  of  "believing  in  'peace  at 
any  price/"  of  "educating  school  children  away  from 
patriotism  and  the  spirit  of  willingness  to  die  for  one's 
country/' 

Qeneral  Wood,  chief  of  stafiF  of  the  United  States 
army,  relieved  his  mind,  August  21,  by  calling  "uni- 
versal peace  talk  hot-air  and  a  little  steam/'  this  in  a 
speech  most  appropriately  delivered  at  a  place  in  South 
Dakota  called  "Deadwood/^  The  activities  of  the  lec- 
ture bureaus,  both  army  and  navy,  are  increasing  apace, 
and  with  them  a  pacifist  is  for  the  most  part  anathema. 

Surely  it  would  seem  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
"second  stage'*  of  our  great  reform.  Would  that  the 
Baroness  von  Suttner,  or  some  other  prophet,  could  tell 
us  when  to  expect  the  "third,**  because,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  confess,  these  unsavory,  wholly  unjustifiable 
flings  coming  from  various  quarters  affect  us  unpleas- 
antly. We  wish  our  friends,  the  militarists,  wouldn't 
say  such  things.  Every  sign  indicates  that  it  is  not  the 
pacifist  today  who  is  mad ;  neither  is  it  pacifism  surely 
which  is  "incurring  the  wrath  of  the  gods."  If  we  may 
dare.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  friends,  the  mili- 
tarists? 

The  First  Treaty. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  these  columns 
to  President  Wilson's  peace  plan.  An  autograph  copy 
of  the  first  treaty  to  be  drawn,  embodying  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions,  has  been  furnished  us  by  the  Secte- 
tary  of  State.    The  treaty  reads  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Eepublic  of 
Salvador,  being  desirous  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
amity  that  bind  them  together  and  also  to  advance  the 
cause  of  general  peace,  have  resolved  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  for  that  purpose,  and  to  that  end  have  appointed 
as  their  plenipotentiaries : 

^TPhe  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
President  of  Salvador,  Sepor  Don  Federico  Mejia,  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Sal- 
vador to  the  United  States; 


"Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

"Abticlb  I. 

"The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  all  disputes 
between  them,  of  every  nature  whatsoever,  which  diplo- 
macy shall  fail  to  adjust,  shall  be  submitted  for  investi- 
gation and  report  to  an  International  Commission,  to 
be  constituted  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  next 
succeeding  Article;  and  they  agree  not  to  declare  war 
or  begin  hostilities  during  such  investigation  and  report. 

"Akticle  II. 

'^he  International  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  as  follows :  One  mem- 
ber shall  be  chosen  from  each  country,  by  the  Govern- 
ment thereof;  one  member  shall  be  chosen  by  each  Gov- 
ernment from  some  third  country;  the  fifth  member 
shall  be  chosen  by  common  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  two  Governments  in  equal  proportion. 

'The  International  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
within  four  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  original  appointment. 

"Akticle  III. 

"In  case  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  failed 
to  adjust  a  dispute  by  diplomatic  methods,  they  shall  at 
once  refer  it  to  the  International  Commission  for  in- 
vestigation and  report.  The  International  Commis- 
sion may,  however,  act  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  in 
such  case  it  shall  notify  both  Governments  and  request 
their  co-operation  in  the  investigation. 

'*The  report  of  the  International  Commission  shall 
.  be  completed  within  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  it 
shall  declare  its  investigation  to  have  begun,  unless  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  extend  th^  time  by  mu- 
tual agreement.  The  report  shall  be  prepared  in  tripli- 
cate; one  copy  shall  be  presented  to  each  Government 
and  the  third  retained  by  the  Commission  for  its  files. 

"The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  the  right  to  act 
independently  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  dispute  after 
the  report  of  the  Commission  shall  have  been  submitted. 

"Aetiolb  IV. 

'Tending  the  investigation  and  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree 
not  to  increase  their  military  or  naval  programs,  unless 
danger  from  a  third  power  should  compel  such  increase, 
in  which  case  the  party  feeling  itself  menaced  shall  con- 
fidentially communicate  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  other 
contracting  party,  whereupon  the  latter  shall  also  be  re- 
leased from  its  obligation  to  maintain  its  military  and 
naval  status  quo, 

"Aeticle  V. 

"The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof;  and  by  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic  of  Salvador,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  thereof;  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  take 
effect  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 
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and  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years; 
and  it  shall  thereafter  remain  in  force  until  twelve 
months  after  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  have 
given  notice  to  the  other  of  an  intention  to  terminate  it. 

"In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  treaty  and  have  affixed  there- 
unto their  seals. 

"Done  in  Washington  on  the  seventh  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen/' 


— •> 


A  Typical  Case. 

We  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  statement  of 
belief  recently  received  from  a  distinguished  gentleman  of 
the  South.  We  have  sent  this  statement  to  a  number  of 
well-known  persons,  with  the  request  that  they  send  for  pub- 
lication their  conception  of  a  proper  reply.  Four  typical  re- 
plies are  given.  We  hope  that  others  may  be  led  to  express 
their  opinions. — ^The  Editor.  . 

The  Statement. 

"Of  course,  as  a  Christian,  I  believe  in  peace  and  in 
doing  all  we  can  to  bring  about  peace.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States,  for  example,  ought  to 
disband  its  army  and  navy.  We  must  be  subtle  as  ser- 
pents as  well  as  simple  as  doves.  What  I  believe  about 
nations  is  parallel  with  what  I  believe  about  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  State:  I  am  not  a  Tolstoian.  I  do  not 
believe  that  when  our  Lord  said,  for  example,  'Eesist 
not  evil,'  that  he  was  talking  to  policemen,  but  to  the 
church.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  policemen  and 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  too.  When  our  Lord  said, 
^Bender  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  (Jod's,*  He  created,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  division  of  labor  between  the  State, 
which  requires  a  certain  measure  of  physical  force,  and 
the  church,  which  relies  on  spiritual  power  alone.  So 
it  seems  to  me  as  regards  the  relations  between  nations. 
Armies  and  navies  are  the  police  power  of  the  nations. 
The  world  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  which  we  can  dispense  with  physical  force. 
And  I  believe  that  just  as  God  himself  did  not  disap- 
prove of  war — at  least  did  not  say  that  he  did — during 
Old  Testament  times,  the  times  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  the  Christ,  so  today,  outside  of  the  church, 
things  are  permissible  and  necessary  which  are  not 
ideal.  And  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  the  Peace  Society 
will  keep  us  back  from  peace  and  not  bring  us  nearer  to 
it  unless  that  society  shows  a  common-sense  and  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  and  righteousness  of  war 
under  some  circumstances.  I  believe  that  the  cause  of 
peace  will  be  best  promoted  by  the  United  States  if, 
along  with  the  growth  of  faith  in  moral  and  spiritual 
forces,  we  keep  up  a  good  army  and  navy  which  we  use 
only  in  a  righteous  way. 

**I  shall  be  very  ^lad  to  join  your  society  and  help 
all  that  I  can  if  these  principles  are  not  considered 
heretical  by  the  society.  I  should  like  very  much  to  be 
informed  of  the  attitude  of  the  society  toward  the 
points  that  I  have  raised.  It  may  be  that  this  attitude 
has  already  been  expressed,  and,  if  so,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  it  is.  If  the  question  has  not  been  passed 
upon,  I  would  like  to  have  an  authoritative  statement 
on  the  subject.'' 

Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot  writes: 

''Wars  and  preparations  for  war  inevitably  continue, 


because  many  of  the  effective  causes  of  war  in  time  past 
are  still  in  full  operation.  The  peace  societies  should, 
I  think,  recognize  frankly  the  present  necessity  of  main- 
taining in  all  countries  armed  forces  for  protective  duty 
against  aggressions  from  vrithout  or  disintegration 
from  within.  They  might  wisely  admit  that  war,  al- 
though always  a  horrible  evil,  sometimes  rights  wrongs, 
secures  rights,  or  results  in  some  good — even  unin- 
tended and  unimagined  good.  They  should  then  labor 
to  eradicate  the  causes  of  war,  namely,  oppressions, 
miseries,  illusions,  and  hatreds.  To  this  end  they 
should  rely  chiefly  on  the  slow-acting  forces  of  educa- 
tion, sanitation,  and  conservation,  on  the  promotion  of 
mutual  acquaintance  and  advantageoub  commercial  in- 
tercourse among  nations  with  the  resultant  good  will. 
They  should  create,  or  support,  agencies  competent  to 
reduce,  relieve,  or  prevent,  so  far  as  is  each  day  possi- 
ble, the  consequences  of  governmental  wrongdoings, 
widespread  distresses,  and  natural  catastrophes.  They 
should  foster  the  religious  sentiments  and  the  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  legal,  and  political  ethics  which  nuini- 
festly  tend  to  purify  and  strengthen  family  life,  to  make 
the  industries  by  which  mankind  lives  productive  and 
wholesome,  and  to  secure  domestic  joys,  public  tran- 
quillity, and  the  people's  health,  morality,  and  general 
well  being." 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Balston,  the  well-known  interna- 
tional lawyer,  says: 

''Without  discussing  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  seems  quite  probable  for  some  time  to 
come  that  an  army,  or,  preferably,  I  think,  a  militia, 
will  be  needed  for  police  purposes.  These  police  pur- 
poses involve  keeping  order  at  home,  and  do  not  in- 
volve the  chastisement  of  other  people  into  accepting 
our  ideals  of  civilization.  We  have  no  need  of  an  army 
or  navy  for  self-defense,  because  there  does  not  exist 
any  nation  sufficiently  foolish  to  attack  us,  at  least  so 
long  as  we  remain  where  we  belong  on  this  side  of  the 
seas.  We  have  no  business  to  have  an  army  or  navy  big 
enough  for  aggression,  and  if  we 'conduct  our  internal 
affairs  vrith  justice  our  use- for  armed  force  for  the 
preservation  of  order  vrill  be  reduced  to  a  vanishing 
point." 

Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Independent,  ex- 
presses his  views  as  follov^: 

"Your  'distinguished  gentleman  of  the  South'  raises 
a  great  many  issues  that  are  worth  discussing.  I  think, 
however,  his  chief  diflSculty  results  from  confusing  a 
battleship  with  a  policeman.  A  policeman  uses  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  force  to  bring  the  culprit  before 
the  court,  where  the  law  takes  its  orderly  course.  The 
function  of  a  battleship,  however,  as  a  strenuous  ex- 
President  has  said,  is  'to  pound  the  enemy  into  insensi- 
bility,' and  then  of  course  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
law  to  do.  Armies  and  navies  are  not  'police  power  of 
nations,'  except  in  an  incidental  sense.  They  are  pri- 
marily intended  to  exert  the  will  of  a  nation  by  force 
rather  than  by  reason  in  a  realm  where  other  nations  are 
equally  sovereign. 

"Of  course  the  United  States  should  not  disband  its 
army  and  navy  until  there  is  some  sort  of  a  'United  Na- 
tions' to  preserve  the  peace  between  the  forty-six  na- 
tions, as  the  United  States  does  between  the  forty-eight 
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States.  When  the  Leagae  of  Peace  arriveB,  as  it  aniely 
willy  the  United  States  can  disband  its  army  and  nayy, 
as  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  Virginia  did 
when  they  joined  the  Union.  At  present  the  interna- 
tional realm  is  unorganized.  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
peace  movement  to  organize  it  on  the  basis  of  law.  As 
we  progress  toward  this  goal  we  should  synchronously 
reduce  our  armaments;  otherwise  we  shall  witness  the 
paradox  of  the  rates  of  peace  insurance  going  up  while 
the  risks  are  going  down.'' 

A  gentleman  from  Chicago,  whose  formal  contribu- 
tion has  not  yet  arrived,  writes  in  answer  to  a  second 
letter : 

''About  that  Southern  'Christian'  who  believes  in  war : 
Yes,  I  received  your  letter.  Such  things  stir  me  to  the 
very  foundations.  I  have  an  ever-deepening  horror  of 
bloody  'Christians.'  To  me  a  'Christian'  murderer  is  no 
more  impossible  than  a  'Christian'  supporter  of  the  war 
system.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  and  you  still  wish  it,  I  can 
write  two  hundred  words  with  as  much  self-restraint  as 
I  can  command.  But  it  will  be  radical,  and  not 
strengthen  the  peace  society's  standing  with  'judicial' 
people,  I  fear." 


-•♦«- 


The  German  Free  School  and  the  Peace 

Movement. 

(Die  Frei  Schulgemeinde.) 
By  Dr.  Qustov  Wyneken. 

The  author  of  the  foUowlng  article  founded  the  famous 
German  Free  School  at  Wickersdorf,  In  Thurlngla.  in  1906. 
The  enterprise  has  met  with  such  success  that  he  is  now 
engaged  in  establishing  a  much  larger  school  of  the  same 
character  at  Trlberg,  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  he  is  receiv- 
ing the  moral  support  of  the  progressive  government  of 
Baden.  Pacifists  are  interested  in  this  movement  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  secondary  education  In  Ger- 
many is  at  present  in  the  complete  power  of  the  militarists. 
It  lends  interest  to  the  article  to  know  that  Dr.  Wyneken 
was  dismissed  from  one  of  the  regular  secondary  schools  by 
the  government  of  Saxe-Meiningen  a  few  years  ago  on  ac- 
count of  his  progressive  peace  ideals.--THE  Editor. 

The  international  peace  movement  has  met  with  a 
powerful  enemy  in  the  German  Empire,  in  a  field  where 
it  was  least  expected — that  is,  the  field  of  education. 
While  the  prime  purpose  of  education  is  to  conquer  the 
primitive  and  barbaric  instincts  of  mankind,  education 
in  Germany  has  betrayed  civilization  at  the  present  time 
by  openly  advocating  and  setting  ablaze  latent  warlike 

instincts. 

The  national  pan-Teutonic  character  revealed  by  the 
method  of  teaching  history  in  practically  all  the  German 
scnools  has  long  been  known.  The  German  college 
teacher  has  been  the  supreme  example  of  the  boasting 
Teuton.  Within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  however, 
this  evil  tendency  has  assumed  an  especially  serious  and 
dangerous  form.  Not  content  with  imposing  these  false 
conceptions  upon  the  youth  in  the  actual  teaching,  the 
war  party  has  taken  possession  of  their  free  time  and 
play,  in  order  that  unconsciously  they  might  become 
permeated  with  the  national  spirit. 

This  dangerous  development  began  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  Young  German  League  (Jung  Deutschland 
Bund).  The  ostensible  object  was  to  fit  the  youth  for 
military  service  by  physical  training,  military  games, 
etc.    But  from  the  beginning  there  has  never  been  any 


doubt  of  the  politieal  activity  of  the  league  in  futher- 
ing  the  purpose  of  the  pan-Teutonic  diauviiiism. 

This  Young  German  movement  apiead  tfaiou|^  the 
seoondar}'  schools  with  the  rapidity  of  an  epidemic,  and 
has  already  united  a  half  million  yovtti  under  its  ban- 
ner. The  league  is  supported  by  the  govenunent  by 
means  of  large  subventions,  and  is  promoted  in  eveiy 
possible  way  by  the  military  and  the  school  authorities. 
It  enjoys  the  protection  of  prinoes  and  of  generals.  Its 
chief  source  of  strength^  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
offers  in  contrast  to  the  monot<mouB  and  hated  school 
work  an  activity  which  brings  them  pleasure  and  which 
they  can  believe  to  be  serious  and  vital  or  important. 

The  dangers  of  this  new  Young  German  movement 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Instead  of  a  new  gener- 
ation growing  up  to  create  a  people  ruled  by  higher  in- 
stincts and  a  strong  will  to  create  a  hi^^er  culture  and 
'civilization,  barbarism  raises  its  head  suddenly  among 
them. 

From  all  indications,  the  youth,  who  should  be  the 
creators  of  a  more  progressive  age,  will  be  more  reaction- 
ary than  the  older  generation. 

How  can  this  danger  be  met?  The  answer  must  be, 
of  course,  by  reforming  the  school  system.  The  first 
step  is  to  reform  the  teaching.  In  place  of  the  national 
teaching  of  history,  the  instruction  must  work  toward 
inculcating  the  conviction  that  the  spreading  and  deep- 
ening of  civilization  and  the  humanities  is  the  task  of 
mankind  and  the  essence  of  history.  The  new  instruc- 
tion should  further  give  a  deep  insight  into  the  present 
social  and  economic  interdependence  of  the  nations  and 
tliereby  automatically  make  clear  the  folly  of  vrar. 

But  such  an  intellectual  reform  of  education  in  the 
secondary  schools  is  not  sufficient  because  nationalism 
is  much  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  reasoned  con- 
viction. The  sources  of  wrong  feeling  can  only  be 
reached  by  drawing  into  service  the  emotions  and  tiie 
will.  There  must  be  created  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
the  peaceful  co-operation  of  nations  and  the  raising  of 
the  level  of  human  civilization  as  is  now  created  for 
war  and  the  policy  of  the  mailed  fist.  But  this  enthu- 
siasm must  not  remain  theoretical  and  abstract,  but  it 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  transform  itself  ipto  action 
just  as  the  Young  German  League  gives  to  its  members 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  warlike 
exercises.  • 

This  second  problem  of  education  reform,  namely,  the 
participation  of  the  youth  in  really  serious  work,  is  much 
more  difficult  than  the  reform  of  the  teaching  of  history 
and  has  not  as  yet  even  been  attempted. 

It  cannot  be  hoped  under  present  conditions  that  the 
educational  reform  in  the  public  schools  above  outlined 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  State.  Therefore,  only  one 
way  is  possible;  public  opinion  must  be  awa^^ened  and 
must  exert  a  continual  pressure  on  legislative  and  con- 
trolling bodies. 

Moreover,  a  new  generation  of  teachers  and  educators 
must  be  trained  to  take  hold  of  the  task  of  educational 
reform.  Both  these  things  can  only  be  partially  at- 
tained by  literary  propaganda.  Since  this  suffers  from 
the  prejudice  against  doctrines  and  purely  theoretical 
reasoning,  only  by  a  practical  example  can  the  new 
educational  ideal  be  demonstrated  to  the  public;  only 
through  the  witness  of  a  new  concrete  fact  can  faith 
and  enthusiasm  be  generated. 
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This  is  the  significance  of  the  German  Free  School. 
It  has  already  attracted  public  attention  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  account  of 
financial  difficulties  it  has  been  only  an  experiment  on 
a  small  scale. 

The  German  Free  School  is  the  realization  of  a  thor- 
oughly worked  out  pedagogical  idea.  It  allies  itself 
without  reserve  to  the  forces  of  reason  and  civilization ; 
it  seeks  to  train  up  young  men  and  women,  whose  whole 
power  is  concentrated  on  the  progress  of  the  rational 
organization  of  human  society  and  on  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  spiritual  treasures  of  mankind. 

For  the  first  time  in  Germany  this  school  has  placed 
on  its  program  the  supplementing  of  history  teaching 
by  the  study  of  present  and  past  civilization,  thus  meet- 
ing the  first  condition  of  reform  in  the  actual  teaching. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
school  with  regard  to  the  forming  of  character.  Through 
its  democratic  institutions  it  has  succeeded  in  fusing 
together  into  a  community  of  comrades  both  teachers 
and  students,  in  winning  the  loyal  support  of  the  stu- 
dents for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  in  encour- 
aging them  to  organize  their  social  life  by  taking  upon 
themselves  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  students  thus  learn  through  their  instruction  to 
range  themselves  with  the  constructive  forces  of  the 
great  drama  of  human  progress.  They  are  also  able  to 
identify  their  own  school  as  one  of  the  most  important 
organs  of  society  for  guaranteeing  social  and  intellect- 
ual advancement.  When  they  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  the  management  of  a  school  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated  to  human  progress,  they  become  con- 
scious of  the  value  and  importance  of  their  work.  Thus 
is  reached,  but  this  time  in  the  right  direction,  the  same 
result  as  is  obtained  by  the  Young  German  League :  the 
possibility  that  the  youth  may  take  their  own  work  seri- 
ously. And  as,  in  addition,  the  German  Free  School, 
through  the  encouragement  of  manual  training  and 
sports,  meets  the  needs  of  youth  for  physical  activity  in 
a  much  higher  degree  than  the  Young  German  move- 
ment, we  may  consider  it  as  the  real  remedy  against  the 
threatened  militarization  of  the  German  young  man  and 
woman.  Nothing  could  be  more  effective  for  spreading 
peace  ideas  among  the  German  people  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  model  free  school  on  a  large  scale,  which 
might  become  a  lighthouse  for  the  newer  ideals  of  peace 
and  education  among  the  German  youth. 

To  this  consideration  must  be  added  two  favoring  cir- 
cumstances. The  first  is  that  experience  shows  that 
such  model  schools  are  favorite  places  for  fathering  to- 
gether students  from  many  nations,  thus  widening  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  pupils  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  work  of  international  understanding.  Secondly, 
experience  also  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents in  such  model  schools  come  from  the  families 
which  are  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  intellectual  and 
social  life  of  the  nation.  This  makes  it  possible  to  win 
the  future  leaders  of  the  nation  and  most  infiuential 
personalities  for  the  peace  cause  and  for  a  rational 
organization  of  international  relations. 


The  October  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  con- 
tains a  sixteen-page  poem  by  Alfred  Noyes.  It  is  called 
'The  Winepress/'  and  it  is  a  forcible  arraignment  of 
war — in  particular,  the  Balkan  war. 


The  Doom  of  War. 

By  Arthur  Deerin  Call. 

(Concluded  from  the  August-September  Advocate  op  Peace.) 

THE  RISE  OF  DEFINITE  PEACE  AGENCIES. 

What  results  can  the  peace  workers  show — what  ac- 
complishments sufficiently  tangible  to  record?  Let  us 
briefly  examine  some  facts. 

The  Year  1816. 

One  of  the  mile-stone  years  of  history  is  the  year 
1815.  It  will  be  remembered  for  reasons  other  than 
the  useless  battle  of  New  Orleans,  or  the  wicked  woe 
of  Waterloo,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  the  rise  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  that 
year,  to  illustrate,  Belgium,  taken  from  France,  let 
loose  the  forces  which  ended  finally  in  her  neutraliza- 
tion in  1831.  In  that  year  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg was  added  to  Holland,  and  headed  for  ultimate 
neutralization  in  1867.  That  was  the  year  in  which  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  was  ratified,  the  instrument  that  ended 
forever  international  Anglo-Saxon  war.  It  is  the  year 
that  marks  the  ^^Congress  of  Vienna,**  a  peace  congress 
indeed,  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
uniting  Norway  and  Sweden,  neutralizing  Switzerland, 
reorganizing  Germany,  bringing  peace  to  Europe  foi 
over  a  generation,  and  directing  the  statesmanship  of 
the  continent  for  nearly  a  half  century.  It  is  the  year 
in  which  Benjamin  Lundy  began  the  first  anti-slavery 
societies,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  In  that  year,  too,  the  world  found  itself  sick 
and  tired  of  "seven,**  "thirty,**  and  "one  hundred  years 
wars,**  of  Napoleonic  conflagrations,  of  the  loss  and 
misery  following  the  French  Revolution,  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  War  of  1812.  The  gun  had  utterly 
consumed  in  its  blasting  flames  the  war  passions  of  men. 
The  blood  lust  of  nations  had  been  surfeited  in  1815. 

As  a  result,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  peace  societies  began.  In  that  year,  1815,  three, 
no  one  knowing  the  plans  of  the  others,  sprang  into 
being — the  first  in  August,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  David 
Ijow  Dodge,  in  New  York  City;  another  in  Ohio,  De- 
cember 2;  another,  upon  Noah  Worcester's  initiative, 
December  26,  in  Massachusetts.  Well  may  the  year 
1815  be  remembered  as  the  year  of  the  great  uprising — 
the  year  of  "general  pacification.** 

Other  Evidences  of  Advance, 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
strides  toward  the  conception  of  international  peace 
have  been  very  marked.  John  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy 
for  inserting  arbitration  clauses  in  a  treaty  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  in  1794;  but  since  that 
time  there  have  been  approximately  300  important  in- 
ternational arbitrations  between  the  countries  of  the 
world.  The  most  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
treaties  has  been  within  the  last  generation.  None  of 
these  treaties  has  ever  needed  a  gun  to  defend  its  pro- 
visions. 

The  first  tract  professedly  and  exclusively  published 
for  the  promotion  of  peace  was  published  by  Mr.  David 
Ijow  Dodge,  the  famous  merchant  of  New  York  City  and 
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"father  of  the  peace  movement/'  in  the  year  1809.  To- 
day tons  of  such  literature  are  being  constantly  spread 
before  the  world.  Mr.  Dodge's  first  tract,  called  "The 
Mediator's  Kingdom  Not  of  This  World,"  and  a  second 
by  the  same  autiior,  entitled  *^ar  Inconsistent  with  the 
Beligion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  published  in  1812,  met  with 
pronounced  opposition  from  clergy  and  laity.  The 
peace  pamphlets  of  today  are  sought  far  and  near. 
Noah  Worcester  had  great  diflSculty  in  finding  a  pub- 
lisher for  his  great  essay,  "A  Solemn  Review  of  the 
Custom  of  War."  It  was  published  on  Christmas  Day 
in  1814,  but  only  on  condition  that  it  be  issued  anony- 
mously. Yet  this  tract  was,  and  is,  spread  broadcast, 
appearing  in  translated  form  in  many  languages.  Its 
influence  has  been  profound.  Largely  because  of  it 
peace  societies  have  spread  rapidly.  It  converted  Wil- 
liam Ladd,  founder  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Furthermore,  in  short,  no  one  has  to  apologize  for  writ- 
ing in  defense  of  international  peace  today. 

In  1819  there  was  a  peace  society  in  North  Carolina; 
in  December,  1822,  one  was  organized  in  Pennsylvania; 
by  1828  there  were  peace  societies  in  Prance,  Ireland, 
England,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  and  Georgia.  It  was  estimated  at  the 
time  that  there  were  over  fifty  peace  societies  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at  Minot, 
February  10,  1826,  a  motion  was  carried  to  form  a  na- 
tiotial  peace  society.  Minot  was  the  home  of  William 
Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for  a  national  peace  soci- 
ety was  drawn  by  this  illustrious  man,  at  the  time  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  So- 
ciety. The  constitution  was  provisionally  adopted,  with 
alterations,  February  18,  1828,  but  the  society  was 
finally  and  officially  organized  through  the  infiuence  of 
Mr.  Ladd,  May  8,  1828,  at  the  home  of  David  Low 
Dodge,  in  New  York  City.  As  an  indication  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  movement,  it  is  known  that  by  1833  there 
was  a  county  peace  society  in  every  county  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

The  First  Peace  Periodicals. 

The  first  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause 
of  international  peace  was  entitled  "The  Friend  of 
Peace,"  the  product  of  Noah  Worcester's  consecrated 
spirit,  the  first  number  being  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1816.  Worcester  had  seen  service  in  the  American 
Revolution.  He  knew  war,  therefore,  at  first  hand. 
For  twelve  years  he  published  his  important  periodical 
at  his  own  expense.  It  is  rich  reading  still.  The  title 
page  of  the  first  copy  reads : 

The 
Friend  op  Peace, 

containing 

A  Special  Interview 

between 

The  President  op  the  United  States  and  Omar, 

an  oflBcer  dismissed  for  duelling. 

Six  Letters  from  Omar  to  the  President, 

with 

A  Review  of  the  Power  Assumed  by  Rulers  Over  the 

Laws  of  God  and  the  Lives  of  Men,  in 

Making  War, 


and 
Omar's  Solitary  Bepleotions. 

The  Whole  Reported 

By  Philo  Pacificus, 

Author  of  "A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War/' 

"Only  by  pride  cometh  contention.*' — Solomon. 
"Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself,  in  that 
thing  which  he  aHoweth.'* — Paul. 

Philadelphia : 

Published  for  the  Author, 

By  Kimber  and  Sharpless,  No.  93  Market  Street 

Merritt,  Printer. 
1816. 

Later  pages  of  this  magazine  contain  analytical  ac- 
counts of  campaigns,  war  news  of  current  interest,  peace 
sermons  and  exhortations,  peace  society  notes,  many  let- 
ters, all  constituting  rich  historical  source  books  of  that 
early  period.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  No.  4  of  the 
series  went  through  seven  editions  in  America. 

Mr.  Ladd's  "Harbinger  of  Peace'*  first  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
May,  1828.  The  first  number  starts  with  a  "Circular 
Letter  of  the  American  Peace  Society,^'  written  by  the 
editor.  The  letter  begins  with  a  historical  summary  of 
the  peace  movement,  and  closes  with  one  of  the  staunch- 
est  of  appeals  for  international  peace,  mentioning  at  that 
early  period  the  need  for  a  "Congress  of  Nations.*' 

For  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1831,  "The  Har- 
binger of  Peace*'  was  increased  to  twice  its  original  size 
and  the  name  changed  to  the  "Calumet.*'  This  was 
published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Peace  Society 
under  almost  the  exclusive  editorship  of  Mr.  Ladd  untU 
1836,  the  last  number  being  for  the  months  of  March 
and  April  of  that  year.  Its  editorials,  essays,  and  poems 
are  for  the  most  part  excellent,  and,  together  with  the 
many  reports,  they  present  an  important  picture  of  early 
nineteenth  century  life  in  America. 

In  1835  the  American  Peace  Society  "relinquished" 
the  "Calumet**  for  the  "American  Advocate  of  Peace/* 
which  had  been  established  by  William  Watson,  of  the 
Connecticut  Peace  Society,  in  Hartford,  June,  1834. 
The  first  number  of  the  "American  Advocate  of  Peace,** 
"put  out  for  the  American  Peace  Society,**  was  printed 
in  June,  1835.  It  continued  to  be  published  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  Hart- 
ford until  the  death  of  William  Watson,  after  Vhich 
the  society  moved  to  Boston,  and  began  there  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Advocate  of  Peace**  in  June,  1837. 
Prom  August,  1884,  to  June,  1892,  the  oflBcial  organ 
was  called  "The  American  Advocate  of  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration**; from  June,  1892,  to  January,  1894,  "The 
American  Advocate  of  Peace,**  but  since  it  has  been 
called  again  simply  "Advocate  of  Peace.**  The  viril- 
ity of  this  monthly  expression  of  the  peace  movement  in 
America  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  circulation  has  in- 
creased under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Benjamin  P. 
Trueblood  to  over  thirteen  times  that  of  twenty  years 
ago. 

Peace  Congresses. 

From  the  small  beginnings,  as  briefiy  told,  peace 
sentiment  extended  rapidly  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  first  international  peace  congress  was 
initiated  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Peace 
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Society  in  Boston  during  the  month  of  July,  1841, 
and  held  in  London  in  1843,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  three  hundred  delegates.  Five  years  later 
Elihu  Burritt  was  able  to  bring  together  a  second  and 
more  representative  peace  congress  in  Brussels.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  and  through  Burritf  s  influence,  there  was 
organized  a  third  congress  in  Paris,  presided  over  by 
Victor  Hugo,  with  over  2,000  delegates  in  attendance. 
In  1850  Burritt  successfully  promoted  a  fourth  inter- 
national peace  congress  in  Frankfort,  and  in  1851  a 
fifth,  which  was  held  in  London.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
his  time  that  Elihu  Burritt  was  recognized  as  the  man 
of  vision,  prophet,  and  seer.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
time  that  it  agrees  with  James  Brown  Scott  that  ^^e 
lowly  son  of  New  Britain  has  entered  into  the  company 
of  the  immortals.^'  A  congress  was  held  in  Edinburgh 
in  1853,  in  Geneva  in  1867,  in  Paris  in  1878,  in  Brus- 
sels in  1882,  and  in  Berne  in  1884. 

The  second  series  of  international  peace  congresses 
was  proposed  in  1888.  In  this  series  there  have  been 
twenty,  as  follows:  Paris,  1889;  London,  1890;  Bome, 
1891;  Berne,  1892;  Chicago,  1893;  Anvers,  1894; 
Budapest,  1896;  Hamburg,  1897;  Paris,  1900;  Glas- 
gow, 1901;  Monaco,  1902;  Souen  et  Havre,  1903;  Bos- 
ton, 1904;  Lucerne,  1906;  Milan,  1906;  Munich,  1907; 
London,  1908;  Stockhohn,  1910;  Geneva,  1912,  and 
The  Hague,  1913. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union,  with  a  membership 
of  3,600  parliamentarians,  representing  twenty-two  na^ 
tions,  including  China,  Bussia,  and  Turkey,  was  first 
mooted  by  Messrs.  Fischoff  and  Bichard  in  1875.  Plans 
for  its  organization  were  halted  by  the  Eusso-Turkish 
war,  but,  through  the  influence  of  William  Bandal  Cre- 
mer,  a  preliminary  meeting  of  parliamentaries  from 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  held  in  Paris  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1888.  In  June,  1889,  the  organization  was 
perfected  at  Paris,  and  Frederick  Passy  was  elected 
president.  Fifty-five  French  parliamentarians,  thirty 
British,  together  with  representatives  from  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Danish,  Hungarian,  the  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  parliaments,  were  in  attendance.  The 
representative  from  the  United  States  was  Mr.  J.  B. 
Wliiting.  Germany  entered  the  union  at  the  next  meet- 
ing in  London,  July,  1890.  In  1913  the  Union  held  its 
eighteenth  annual  conference  at  The  Hague. 

Arbitrations. 

The  first  resolution  passed  by  any  government  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  was  pushed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1873  by  Henry  Bichard,  who 
for  forty  years  was  secretary  of  the  London  Peace  Soci- 
ety and  who  for  over  twenty  years  was  a  member  of  the 
English  Parliament.  In  the  last  half  dozen  years  nearly 
one  hundred  obligatory  arbitration  treaties,  providing 
that  certain  questions  must  and  others  may  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  have  been  passed  by  various  nations  of 
the  world.  The  United  States  has  been  a  party  to  over 
a  score  of  these.  In  1907,  Costa  Bica,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  agreed  to  submit  to  ar- 
bitration all  questions  which  might  arise  between  any 
two  of  them  not  possible  of  settlement  by  diplomacy. 


International  Organizations. 

The  rise  of  international  bodies,  possessing  more  or 
less  legislative  power,  is  impressive.  The  Book  of  Gen- 
esis tells  of  four  kings  waging  war  with  five  other  kings 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Probably  antedating  this  an- 
cient example  of  international  co-operation  was  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  of  a  dozen  Greek  tribes  watching 
over  the  religious  interests  of  the  tribes,  exercising  gen- 
uine judicial  authority,  and,  in  its  representative  capac- 
ity, regulating  both  peace  and  war  under  the  terms  of  a 
genuine  intertribal  treaty  of  arbitration. 

If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  a  similar  "League*'  of 
twelve  cities,  with  headquarters  at  Helice,  existed  in 
prehistoric  Greece.  Out  of  this  developed  the  better- 
known  Achaean  League,  in  280  B.  C.  While  this 
Achaean  League  presents  a  sad  picture  of  human  weak- 
ness and  blighting  discord,  it  also  reveals  man  in  his 
reach  toward  international  organization,  often  with  war- 
like purposes  it  is  true,  but  federal  and  co-operative 
nevertheless.  For  over  a  century  it  dominated  Greek 
political  life,  and  when,  in  146  B.  C,  it  finally  fell,  all 
Greece  fell  with  it.  The  Aetolian  League,  contempo- 
rary with  the  Achaean,  is  another,  and  perhaps  as  effect- 
ive illustration  of  federated  interstatecraft.  Mutual 
protection  and  advancement  of  trade  brought  nearly  a 
hundred  towns  of  northern  Europe  together  in  the 
Hanseatic  League  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  The  dominating  influence  of  this 
powerful  organization  for  so  many  years  is  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  very  fact  of  its  existence  at  all.  In 
fine  the  '^international  mind*'  was  brooding  back  there 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  in  the  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Demeter,  in  Helice  and  the  groves  of  Aegium,  in  Aeto- 
lia,  and  in  the  Hansa  of  four,  five,  and  six  centuries 
ago. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  save  Turkey,  meeting  in  the  ^'Congress  of 
Vienna**  in  1816.  There  have  been  many  other  inter- 
national congresses.  National  independence  came  to 
Greece  as  the  result  of  a  protocol  signed  by  the  great 
powers  in  congress  assembled  at  London  in  1830.  The 
Treaty  of  London  in  1831,  ratified  by  six  powers  within 
a  year,  established  the  independence  of  Holland  and 
Belgium.  It  was  a  congress  of  the  powers  at  Paris  in 
1866  that  made  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  possible. 
It  was  a  congress  of  representatives  from  sixteen  na- 
tions at  Geneva,  in  1864,  that  established  the  Bed  Cross 
Society.  It  was  a  congress  of  the  powers  in  London, 
in  1867,  that  neutralized  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg. It  was  a  congress  of  national  representatives  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1868,  that  restricted  the  nature  of 
bullets  in  times  of  war.  It  was  an  international  con- 
gress at  Brussels,  in  1874,  that  placed  definite  restric- 
tions upon  the  practices  of  war.  A  congress  of  nations 
at  Berne  in  1874  established  the  International  Postal 
Union.  The  Congress  of  Berlin,  meeting  at  the  home  of 
Bismarck  in  1878,  fixed  the  map  of  eastern  Europe  and 
closed  the  Busso-Turkish  war.  Indeed,  since  1875  the 
number  of  international  meetings  has  increased  greatly. 
There  are  today  approximately  five  hundred  interna- 
tional organizations.  During  the  year  1912  there  were 
approximately  one  hundred  and  thirty  international 
confereuces.    And  more  impressive,  perhaps,  than  any 
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of  these  international  conferences  already  mentioned, 
have  been  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  which  settled  the  Ala- 
bama claims  in  1872;  the  Paris  Tribunal,  which  settled 
the  seals  controversy  in  1893,  and  the  ELague  Tribunal, 
which  settled  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  dis- 
pute with  Great  Britain,  lasting  through  three  genera- 
tions, in  1910. 

The  American  Peaces  Society. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  American  Peace  Soci- 
ety, founded  by  William  Ladd  in  1828.  Today  this  so- 
ciety, with  headquarters  at  Washington,  is  an  incorpo- 
rated organization,  with  five  equipped  "Departments*'  in 
our  United  States,  twenty-eignt  ^'Constituent  Branch'* 
societies,  five  ''Section"  societies,  two  "Auxiliary** 
branches,  and  six  other  "Co-operating**  societies.  This 
society  initiates  the  American  peace  congresses,  attempts 
to  co-operate  with  the  Government,  and  to  influence 
legislation  in  behalf  of  arbitrations  and  international 
good  will.  It  maintains  a  lecture  bureau,  a  library  of 
peace  information,  and  distributes  tons  of  literature  to 
writers,  speakers,  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries.  It  is 
organizing  new  peace  societies  as  speedily  as  possible; 
and  it  issues  the  Advocate  of  Peace  monthly,  as  has 
been  said,  to  a  rapidly  increasing  list  of  subscribers.  It 
co-operates  in  every  possible  way  with  such  efifective  or- 
ganizations as  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne, 
the  Carnegie  Endowinent  for  International  Peace,  Asso- 
ciations for  International  Conciliation,  the  World's 
Peace  Foundation,  the  Corda  Pratres,  and  the  Mohonk 
Conferences. 

The  Two  Hague  Conferences. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  encouragements  in  the  modem 
growth  toward  ja  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
international  peace  have  been  the  international  confer- 
ences at  The  Hague,  the  first  beginning  May  18,  1899, 
and  the  second  June  16,  1907. 

The  First  Hague  Conference. 

The  Czar*s  rescript  inaugurated  a  new  era — ^the  era 
of  discussion.  This  letter,  resulting  in  the  First  Hague 
Conference,  was  an  expression  of  a  gradually  growing 
public  opinion.  Among  the  most  important  evidences 
of  this  growth  in  public  sentiment  was  Hugo  Grotius* 
great  work,  entitled  "The  Eights  of  War  and  Peace,**  a 
monumental  service  which  began  our  great  system  of 
international  law  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
Again,  there  was  "Lay  Dovm  Your  Arms,**  written  by 
Bertha  von  Suttner  in  1889,  and  the  work  of  the  Polish 
Jew,  Jean  de  Bloch,  entitled  "The  Future  of  War,**  ap- 
pearing just  before  the  Czar*s  call  to  the  nations  in  the 
interest  of  "a  real  and  durable  peace,**  August,  1898. 

The  first  conference  at  The  Hague  is  one  of  the  great 
facts  of  history.  Among  its  important  contributions  to 
the  nations  was  the  establishment  of  an  international 
tribunal  for  the  arbitration  of  international  issues.  The 
article  which  established  this  tribunal  is  appropriately 
called  "the  Magna  Charta  of  international  law.**  Since 
its  opening  in  April,  1901,  it  has  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties  twelve  international  disputes,  a  num- 
ber of  which  might  easily  have  led  to  war.  These  cases 
have  been  as  follows : 

First.  The  Pius  Fund  Case,  involving  issues  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  1902. 


Second.  The  Venezuela  Preferential  Case,  involving 
eleven  nations,  1904. 

Third.  The  House  Tax  Case,  being  an  issue  between 
Japan  and  the  three  powers.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  1905. 

Fourth.  The  Muscat  Dhows  Case,  covering  issues 
lying  between  England  and  France,  1905. 

Fifth.  The  Casablanca  Case,  France  vs.  Germany, 
1909. 

Sixth.  The  Maritime  Boundary  Case,  Norway  vs. 
Sweden,  1909. 

Seventh.  The  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  1910. 

Eighth.  The  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  issue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  1910. 

Ninth.  The  Savakar  Case,  France  vs.  Great  Britain, 
1911. 

Tenth.  The  Eussian  Indemnity,  or  Interest  Arrears 
Case,  Bussia  vs.  Turkey,  1912. 

Eleventh.  The  Canevaro  Claim,  Italy  vs.  Peru,  1912. 

Twelfth.  The  Seizure  of  French  Ships  Case,  France 
vs.  Italy,  1913. 

Practically  one  hundred  treaties,  twenty-four  of 
which  have  been  signed  by  the  United  States,  have 
already  been  passed  pledging  the  signatory  powers  to 
use  this  court,  while  practically  one  hundred  and  fifty 
standing  international  treaties  have  been  ratified, 
largely  because  of  the  infiuence  of  the  conference. 

The  First  Hague  Conference  provided  further  for  an 
International  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  shall  in- 
vestigate questions  of  fact  prior  to  the  beginnings  of 
hostilities.  It  was  this  organization  which  settled  the 
acute  Dogger  Bank  dispute  between  England  and  Bus- 
sia during  the  Eusso- Japanese  war.  It  is  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  the  Wilson  Administration  peace 
plan,  which  is  already  enacted  into  the  terms  of  inter- 
national treaties. 

The  First  Hague  Conference  provided  for  media- 
tion in  case  of  hostilities;  it  inspired  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  just  dedicated  (August  28,  1913),  at  a 
cost  of  one  and  one-half  million  dollars;  it  made  pos- 
sible a  second  conference,  and  it  revised  the  code  of 
warfare  in  sixty  articles  designed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  practices  of  war.  This  code  prohibits  projectiles 
containing  asphyxiating  gases;  it  applies  the  rules  of 
Eed  Cross  humanity  already  provided  for  warfare  on 
land  to  warfare  on  sea;  it  protects  the  medical,  scien- 
tific, and  charitable  agencies  of  war;  it  prohibits  bullets 
which  expand  or  fiatten  in  the  body ;  it  limits  the  rights 
of  belligerents  to  infiict  punishment;  it  prohibits  pil- 
lage ;  it  prohibits,  at  least  for  a  period  of  five  years,  the 
hurling  of  projectiles  from  balloons;  it  insists  upon 
the  trial  of  spies;  it  protects  various  religious,  public, 
and  educational  institutions  in  times  of  war.  In  short, 
the  First  Hague  Conference  aimed  to  supplant  the  old* 
time  rule  that  "In  the  midst  of  warfare  laws  are  silent*' 
with  "In  the  midst  of  warfare  laws  shall  rule." 

The  twenty-six  nations  of  the  world  invited  because 
they  were  represented  at  St.  Petersburg,  including 
twenty  European,  four  Asiatic,  and  two  American 
powers,  were  represented  by  one  hundred  delegates  at 
this  conference.    As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Choate  and 
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others,  it  was  here  for  the  first  time,  in  this  First  Hague 
Conference,  that  we  find  nations  unanimously  agreeing 
that  respect  for  law,  rather  than  for  mere  compromise 
and  diplomacy,  must  be  the  first  essential  in  all  inter- 
national arbitrations.  Since  this  conference,  and 
largely  because  of  it,  the  center  of  gravity  in  interna- 
tional politics  has  been  changed  from  a  normal  area  of 
war  to  a  normal  area  of  peace.  Today  war,  not  peace, 
is  the  exception.  It  is  proper  to  think  of  the  First 
Hague  Conference  as  being  in  itself  the  beginning  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  international  government 
that  is  to  be. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference,  suggested  by  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
and  initiated  by  the  United  States  Government,  had  its 
first  meeting  at  The  Hague  June  15,  1907,  and  lasted 
until  the  18th  of  the  following  October.  At  this  con- 
ference forty-four  of  the  world  sovereignties,  practically 
all  of  them,  were  represented  by  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four delegates,  picked  men,  including  fifteen  am- 
bassadors and  fifty-one  ministers.  This  conference,  like 
the  first,  aimed  to  promote  many  agencies  calculated  to 
regulate  or  canalize  the  devastations  of  war.  For  ex- 
ample, it  passed  many  important  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  neutral  States  and  neutral  citizens;  it 
provided  that  a  distinct  declaration  of  war  must  here- 
after be  made  before  hostilities  can  be  begun;  it  pro- 
hibited, at  least  until  the  next  Hague  Conference,  the 
dropping  of  explosives  from  balloons;  it  agreed  upon 
an  international  prize  court,  with  power  to  try  cases  by 
international  law,  the  first  real  international  court  in 
history  and  of  profound  importance  in  the  development 
of  future  maritime  law,  a  tremendous  blow  to  piracy 
and  a  long  step  toward  international  judicial  procedure ; 
it  defined  towns  situated  near  fortified  coasts  to  be  un- 
fortified towns,  and,  furthermore,  that  towns  with  sub- 
marine mines  in  their  ports  are  not  because  of  that  to 
be  subject  to  bombardment ;  it  provided  for  the  restric- 
tion of  floating  mines  in  war  time  where  dangerous  to 
neutral  commerce.  It  composed  a  complete  code  of 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  future  international  proce- 
dure, a  decided  step  away  from  mere  diplomacy  toward 
an  effective  international  court.  The  nations  com- 
pletely reversed  one  so-called  principle  of  international 
law  by  agreeing  never  to  resort  again  to  arms  for  the 
collection  of  contract  debts  due  from  a  nation  to  the 
citizens  of  another,  without  first  employing  every  pos- 
sible means  of  arbitration.  The  nations  relinquished 
much  of  their  old  theories  of  sovereignty  and  revealed 
a  remarkable  and  encouraging  belief  in  the  fundamental 
American  political  ideal  of  a  free  opportunity  for  each, 
man  or  nation,  to  achieve  happiness  in  the  service  of  a 
free  and  an  advancing  democracy. 

The  question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  was  not 
upon  the  program  of  the  conference,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  come  officially  before  the  convention,  but  this 
whole  question  was  the  object  of  most  careful  study, 
and  it  is  still  being  investigated  with  great  seriousness 
and  thoroughness.  Thirty-five  of  the  nations,  repre- 
senting practically  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  voted  for  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion. It  is  of  no  insignificant  importance  that  the  duly 
accredited  representatives  of  nine-tenths  of  the  world's 


population  should  stand  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  recurring  Hague  conferences 
constitute  in  themselves  the  beginning  of  a  legislative 
body.  As  we  have  seen,  the  judicial  department  has  al- 
ready begun  to  emerge,  first  in  the  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  second  in  the  international  prize  court,  the 
first  to  function  in  time  of  peace,  the  latter  to  function 
in  times  of  war.  Besides,  there  is  the  international  court 
of  arbitral  justice  all  but  established.  The  step  toward 
an  international  executive  branch  of  government,  be- 
cause of  the  power  of  international  public  opinion,  may 
not  be  necessary.  If  it  is,  our  present  extensive  navies 
ought  to  make  such  a  step  less  difficult  than  the  steps 
which  have  already  been  taken. 

Thus  we  see  how  important  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference really  was.  The  measures  we  have  mentioned 
are  sufficient  to  make  it  immortal.  Especially  should 
we  stress  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 
The  conference  recognized,  with  Senator  Root,  that  the 
great  need  of  our  age  is  the  substitution  of  a  judicial 
action  between  the  nations  for  our  present  diplomatic 
procedure.  Our  American  delegates  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  stood,  therefore,  for  this  high  court 
of  international  justice,  this  international  supreme 
court,  with  the  thought  that  it  should  meet  periodically, 
as  does  our  Supreme  Court.  This  matter  was  so  left 
that  any  two  nations  can  meet  at  any  time,  organize  the 
court,  open  its  doors,  and  begin  the  business  of  an  in- 
ternational supreme  court.  It  has  been  the  policy,  how- 
ever, of  the  nations  to  wait  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
leading  powers  could  agree  upon  the  method  of  selecting 
the  judges.  Secretary  Knox  conceived  that  the  proposed 
international  court  of  prize  might  be  extended  into 
such  an  international  court.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  such  a  court  will  yet  be  successfully 
launched.  In  our  humble  judgment,  the  establishment 
of  this  court  is  the  most  important  immediate  political 
problem  before  the  world,  because  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant single  feature  of  a  legitimate  effective  substitute 
for  international  war. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  ranks  as  the  first  con- 
gress of  practically  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
During  its  sessions  the  most  delicate  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  various  representatives  of  the  nations, 
often  with  spirit  and  feeling,  but  always  with  order  and 
good  will.  The  record  of  it  stands  there  on  the  pages 
of  history,  an  attestation  of  the  sublime  victory  for  the 
thoroughly  open  discussion.  It  reveals  the  possibilities 
in  a  universal  parliament,  self-perpetuating,  and  gives 
to  the  world  a  reasonable  hope  in  the  ultimate  cessation 
of  war.  It  is  a  witness  to  no  quackery,  but  rather  it  is 
an  illustration  of  the  true  grandeur  of  national  sinceritv 
at  its  best.  It  reveals  man,  seeing  with  a  clearer  and 
clearer  vision  that  loyalty  to  truth  and  justice  is  a  more 
excellent  patriotism  than  a  blind  obeisance  to  tribe,  or 
place,  or  party.  It  encourages  us  to  believe  that  the 
relations  existing  between  nations  are  destined  to  be- 
come as  the  relations  existing  between  men  everywhere 
under  law.  It  strengthens  us  in  the  faith  that  true 
patriotism  calls  for  deeds  of  daily  service  in  an  honor- 
able, sympathetic,  and  sacrificial  citizenship,  more  than 
it  calls  for  seeking  the  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon^s 
mouth.  Man  will  yet  cease  to  bound  his  morals  by  the 
limits  of  man-created  political  entities. 
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Conclusion, 

The  world  pins  its  faith  to  an  international  legisla- 
ture, an  international  judiciary,  and  possibly  an  inter- 
national executive;  it  dares  to  hope  not  in  a  universal 
empire,  but  in  a  parliament  of  man  that  will  yet  perfect 
the  essential  federation  of  the  world.  It  is  for  such 
that  men  give  their  lives  to  the  peace  movement.  It  is 
for  such  that  peace  congresses  and  international  organ* 
i/ations  exist.  It  is  for  such  that  the  believers  in 
r^mocracy,  with  its  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  struggle  and  wait.  It  is  for  such  that  we 
have  international  law  associations  and  international 
arbitrations.  It  is  because  of  a  faith  in  such  that  Japan 
fifty  years  ago  opened  her  doors  to  the  modern  world, 
that  democracy  now  raises  her  head  in  India,  that  ^ 
Persian  Shah  abdicates,  that  a  Turkish  Sultan  goes  to 
prison,  that  the  Manchus  of  China  retue,  that  Bul- 
garian independence  is  declared,  that  Turkey  is  pushed 
back  by  the  hand  of  Europe,  that  the  United  States 
Government  takes  definite  steps  to  make  war  less  prob- 
able, and  that  liberalism  thrives  everjrwhere. 

The  financial  burdens  of  our  military  inheritance  will 
be  lifted  as  the  collective  judgments  of  human  groups 
b*»come  increasingly  clear.  The  permeating  principle 
of  life  pursues  its  constructive  upward  course.  An  ad- 
vancing age  welcomes  every  institution  devised  to  sup* 
plant  the  tottering  bulwarks  of  war. 


Our  New  England  Department. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  has  begun  the  im- 
portant work  of  organizing  local  branches  in  Massachu- 
setts. An  extensive  campaign  to  this  end  will  be  carried 
on  during  the  fall  and  winter ;  it  is  hoped  this  will  result 
in  widespread  increase  of  the  agencies  working  to  re- 
place war  by  law.  Committees  from  several  cities  and 
towns,  including  Dedham,  Groton,  Fitchburg,  Lawrence, 
Newburyport,  Pall  Biver,  Hudson,  Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Framingham,  Plymouth,  Marlboro,  itorthampton,  Bock- 
land,  and  Wellesley  will  soon  meet  the  secretary  to  com- 
plete arrangements  for  organization.  The  first  meeting 
in  New  Bedford  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  Misses  Sea- 
bury  on  the  afternoon  of  October  20,  with  a  good  at- 
tendance of  representative  people. 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  the  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  Bhode  Island  Peace  Society.  Dr.  Tryon, 
director  of  the  New  England  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  will  meet  a  special  committee  in 
Providence  very  soon. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  is  sending  out  to  all 
Massachusetts  colleges  announcements  of  a  Prize  Essay 
Contest,  prizes  for  which  will  be  awarded  in  June,  1914. 
The  contest  is  open  to  all  undergraduate  students  of  col- 
leges in  the  State.  The  prizes  oflfered  are  as  follows: 
First  prize,  $100 ;  second  prize,  $75 ;  third  prize,  $50, 
and  honorable  mention  will  be  given  for  essays  reaching 
a  certain  standard  of  excellence.  Prof.  George  H. 
Blakeslee,  of  Clark  University;  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  "Wool- 
ley,  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  will  act  as 
judges  in  this  contest. 

On  October  2,-  1913,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Thursday 
Morning  Fortnightly  Club  of  Dorchester,  where  the  sub- 


ject was  'TJniversal  Peace,''  Mrs.  Aima  Sturgis  Duiyea 
made  an  address  on  ^'International  Consciousness,"  and 
Dr.  Tryon  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  Twentieth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague,  which  he  attended  this 
summer.  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Peace  Society,  was  the  guest  of  honor.  The 
Women's  Clubs  of  Massachusetts  have  within  a  year  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  the  peace  movement,  and  will 
assist  in  its  extension  in  this  State. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  took  part  in  the 
Columbus  Day  parade  in  Boston,  having  a  float  entitled 
'Tjaw  Beplaces  "War,"  which  showed  on  the  one  hand  a 
mourning  mother  with  her  two  children  sitting  beside  a 
heap  of  war  implements,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  young 
woman  holding  the  scales  of  justice.  The  float  was  one 
of  seven  to  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 

Dr.  Tryon  recently  visited  Naples,  Maine,  where  he 
made  an  address  on  the  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Louise  A. 
Bobinson,  the  librarian  of  the  town.  Dr.  Tryon  spoke 
of  the  Congress  as  most  encouraging  to  the  workers  in 
the  movement. 

Book  Notices. 

Pax  Britannica.  A  study  of  the  history  of  British 
pacification.  By  H.  S.  Perris,  M.  A.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1913.    319  pp. 

Any  well  written  and  truthful  history  would  have  the 
greater  value  if,  omitting  needless  details  of  wars,  it  con- 
centrated upon  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
peace.  Naturally,  such  a  book  would  be  a  narrative  of 
the  onward  course  of  civilization.  It  would  contain* 
some  dark  chapters,  but  the  darkest  chapters  of  bar- 
barism would  be  left  out.  More  and  more,  as  shown  in 
the  school  text-books,  the  peace  type  of  history  is  com- 
ing into  and  the  belligerent  type  is  going  out  of  fashion. 
We  are  seeing  facts  in  their  truer  significance,  their 
proper  world  values.  But  Pax  Britannica  is  neither  a 
narrative  nor  a  text-book ;  it  is  a  study  in  the  philosophy 
of  British  history.  It  makes  use  of  both  war  and  peace, 
as  it  sets  forth  the  story  of  pacification  of  '*the  law  and 
order  movement"  within  the  British  Isles.  Never  load- 
ing himself  with  details,  never  tedious,  never  discursive, 
the  author  simply  cites  facts  enough  to  bear  out  his 
thesis.  This  thesis  is  that  "we  can  trace  an  ever-ad- 
vancing victory  of  order  over  anarchy,  of  tolerance  and 
friendly  co-operation  over  provincial  hatreds  and  inter- 
national rivalries  throughout  these  ages."  Every  period 
of  British  history,  from  the  Boman  Conquest  down,  is 
drawn  upon — religious  movements,  social  conditions, 
political  ideas,  fiscal  policies,  the  reigns  of  terror,  royal 
despots,  the  revolutions  of  outraged  people,  the  reforms 
of  enlightened  statesmen — ^all  come  into  the  author's 
exposition  of  his  theme,  with  a  relevancy  that  reveals 
his  logical  mind.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  dealing  with  such  an  ambitious  subject  in  a  way 
at  once  to  satisfy  the  scholar  and  to  reach  the  under- 
standing of  the  general  reader. 

With  the  exception  of  Ireland,  where  a  mistaken 
policy  of  force  and  statecraft  has  been  continued  for 
hundreds  of  years,  the  British  Isles,  as  evidenced  by  the 
union  of  Scotland  and  Wales  with  England,  have  de- 
veloped from  a  state  of  lawless  and  deadly  rivalry  to 
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harmonious  and  orderly  union.  The  author  thinks  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when  by  a  policy  of  conciliation 
Ireland  could  be  brought  into  a  right  attitude  of  fellow- 
ship with  England.  He  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the 
friendly  relations  that  have  prevailed  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  since  the  War  of  1812. 
This  chapter,  though  it  deals  with  questions  diflBcult  for 
a  writer  to  handle  without  bias,  is  done  with  admirable 
impartiality.  The  book  is,  therefore,  an  introduction 
at  once  to  the  centenary  of  peace,  which  is  soon  to  be 
celebrated  among  the  English-speaking  peoples  and  to 
the  great  program  of  the  peace  movement,  which  looks 
forward  by  the  development  of  law  and  order  to  the 
pacification  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Perris  is  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Committee 
on  the  Celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Peace,  and  was 
the  organizing  Secretary  of  the  International  Peace 
Congress  held  at  London  in  1908.  He  has  for  years 
been  a  practical  worker  for  international  peace  as  well 
as  a  student  of  history.  He  is  therefore  especially  fitted 
to  write  a  book  of  the  kind  he  has  produced.  He  has  a 
distinctive,  thoroughly  reasoned,  well  balanced,  peace 
point  of  view,  which  is  based  upon  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. The  reader  of  his  book  anticipates  with  more 
confidence  than  ever  the  success  of  the  peace  movement, 
because  his  feet  are  better  grounded  upon  the  facts  of 
history  that  are  marshaled  together  by  the  clear-visioned 
author  of  Pax  Britannica. 

The  Wab  Traders  :  An  Exposure.  By  George  Herbert  Fer- 
ris. National  Peace  Council,  167  St  Stephen's  House, 
Westminster,  S.  W.    32  pp.    Price,  twopence. 

This  little  book,  by  the  author  of  "A  Short  History  of 
War  and  Peace,"  "Our  Foreign  Policy."  "Germany  and  the 
German  Emperor,"  is  an  exposure  indeed  Inspired  by  Dr. 
Liebknecht's  revelations  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  Marconi 
trials.  The  author  proceeds  by  scientific  steps  to  show  the 
relations  between  patriotism  and  profits,  companies  and 
combines  in  Great  Britain.  The  facts  illustrating  the  cos- 
mopolitan nature  of  modern  armament  builders  and  the  re- 
lations they  bear  to  the  demand  for  larger  navies  are  most 
striking.  If  the  promoter  of  international  peace  is  inter- 
ested In  facts,  he  will  find  them  in  this  convincing  pamphlet. 

Das  Werk  vom  Haao:  Erster  Band,  Der  Staatenverband 
der  Haager  Konferenzen.  von  Walther  Schtlcking. 
Munich:  Duncker  and  Hnmblot  8.50  mk.  246  pp., 
paper. 

The  writings  of  Professor  Schtlcking  relating  to  interna- 
tional affairs  have  become  recognized  as  important.  In  this 
volume  he  takes  for  his  motto  a  quotation  from  Hegel  as 
follows :  '^Theoretical  work  brings  more  to  pass  in  the  world 
than  practical ;  reality  can  make  no  stand  against  a  revolu- 
tion In  the  world  of  ideas."  The  author,  himself  a  univer- 
sity professor,  sets  for  himself  the  task  of  making  clear  the 
significance  of  the  peace  movement  syml)olized  by  The 
Hague.  He  considers  that  the  two  Hague  conferences,  even 
technically  considered,  have  provided  the  world  with  the 
machinery  necessary  to  launch  a  general  political  organiza- 
tion and  an  ordered  system  of  international  peace.  His  five 
main  subjects  are:  The  foundation  of  the  world-federation 
of  States  by  the  First  Hague  CJonference;  its  further  devel- 
opment by  the  Second  Conference ;  the  work  of  organization 
to  be  done  by  the  Third  Conference  in  1915 ;  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  federation,  and  the  effects  of  the  new  system. 
The  book  emphasizes  the  rise  of  The  Hague  in  public  esti- 
mation, especially  in  these  latter  days.  The  author  believes 
that  the  foundations  of  an  international  Jurisprudence  are 
well  laid  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  Prize 
Court,  the  Permanent  International  Bureau,  which  serves 
these  tribunals,  and  the  International  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration, nominated  by  the  signatory  powers.    It  is  urged 


that  pacifists  as  a  body  should  devote  themselves  to  spread- 
ing information  relative  to  the  rapidly  developing  organ- 
izing side  of  their  movement. 

Das  Werk  vom  Haao:  Zweiter  Band.  "Das  Problem  eines 
intemationalen  Staatengerichtshofes,"  von  Dr.  Hans 
Wehberg.  Munich:  Duncker  and  Humblot.  6.50  mk. 
330  pp.,  paper. 

This  is  Volume  2  of  the  series  begun  by  Professor 
SchUcking,  noted  above.  Having  the  advantage  of  a  serv- 
iceable index,  one  easily  finds  in  its  pages  the  historical, 
political,  pragmatical,  and  juridical  facts  relating  to  the 
Permanent  International  Court  Like  its  predecessor,  the 
treatment,  while  a  bit  technical,  is  convincing. 

International  Arbitration  Amongst  the  Greeks.  By 
Marcus  Niebuhr  Tod.  190  pp.  Oxford:  The  Oxford 
University  Press.    8/6  net 

A  scholarly  treatment  of  the  kinds  of  disputes  submitted 
to  arbitration  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  tribunal,  together  with  its  procedure,  are  ex- 
plained. The  evVlence  adduced  in  arbitral  trials,  the  award 
and  the  development  and  influence  in  the  Greek  world  are 
carefully  presented.  There  is  a  table  of  concordance  and 
an  index. 

War  and  Waste.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  296  pp.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.25  net 

A  discussion  of  the  financial,  moral,  and  biological  wastes 
of  war  on  purely  utilitarian  grounds.  The  influence  of  the 
armor  and  powder  manufacturers  upon  wars  Is  interest- 
ingly revealed.  i;he  book  Is  one  telling  indictment  of  war 
and  all  its  accessories.  Parts  of  this  Important  treatment 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

One  Hundred  Years  op  Peace.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Illustrated.  New  York :  Macmlllan  Co.  136  pp.  Price, 
$1.25. 

This  book,  an  outgrowth  of  articles  which  formerly  ap- 
peared in  the  Outlook,  has  no  table  of  contents  and  no 
index.  It  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  an  American, 
with  a  slight  emphasis  upon  the  American.  The  attempts 
at  humor  do  not  strike  us  as  successful.  But  if  one  is  In- 
terested in  the  problems  which  have  been  met  and  solved 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  will  find  here  authentic  information  told  in  a  free 
and  conversational  style. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  an  Obsolete  Shibboleth.  By  Ifrof. 
Hiram  Bingham.  143  pp.,  including  an  appendix  with 
four  sections.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University 
Press.    $1.15 ;  postage,  10  cents  extra. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  well-known  explorer  and 
curator  of  South  American  history  at  Harvard  and  Yale. 
His  familiarity  with  South  American  peoples  has  taught 
him  the  unpopularity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  among  these 
nations.  This  book  is  an  extension  of  an  article  recently 
contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  sketches  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  points  out  the  obligations 
and  disadvantages  entailed  by  it  and  shows  the  attitude  of 
our  southern  neighbors  toward  it.  There  is  added  an  ex- 
tensive program  for  a  newer  and  better  foreign  policy. 
Professor  Bingham's  original  article  was  recently  reprinted 
in  the  CongresHonal  Record. 

The  Democsatic  Party  and  Philippine  Independence.  By 
Moorfield  Storey.  Boston :  Press  of  George  H.  Elllls  Co. 
60  pp. 

One  Interested  in  knowing  what  Mr.  Storey  thinks  the 
Democratic  party  ought  to  do  for  the  Philippines  will  find 
the  answer  in  these  page>. 

La  Conference  Interparuamentaire  Franco-Allemande 
DE  Berne.  By  Albert  Gobat  Berne:  Imprimerle  Gus- 
tav  Grunau.    36  pp. 

If  one  is  interested  to  learn  of  the  significant  conference 
between  the  French  and  German  parliamentarians  at  Berne, 
beginning  May  10  last,  he  will  find  the  program  in  this 
pamphlet  From  our  point  of  view  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  conferences  held  during  the  year. 
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Pamphlets  Received. 

A  Plan  of  a  "Proposed  Panakyan  Association  to  Promote 
THE  Union  of  the  White  Race  as  the  Only  Means  to 
Maintain  its  Beneficent  Supremacy  and  to  Assure 
Universal  Peace." 

This  sets  forth  an  invitation  to  membership,  an  application 
l)]ank  for  which  is  inclosed.  The  headquarters  of  the  move- 
ment are  at  724  Kiggs  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Tlie  plan 
appears  to  us  both  unwise  and  chimerical. 

A  Permanent  CJourt  of  International  Justice.  A  sugges- 
tion for  the  Program  Committee  of  the  Third  Hague 
Conference.  By  James  L.  Tryon,  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Peace  Society,  Director  of  the  New  England 
Department  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  (Reprint 
from  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  January,  1913.)  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Peace  Society,  31  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

There  are  few  topics  of  more  importance  before  the  peace 
workers  of  the  world  than  that  set  forth  In  this  17-page 
pamphlet. 


Wanted. 


Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

613  Colorado  Bids.,  Washinston,  D.  C. 

The  following  personB  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings^  churches^  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  ^arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St.,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Beals,  30  North  La  Salle  St,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

E.  Howard  Brown,  Marshal Itown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Misi  Ajina  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Rev.  Bradley  Gilman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Dr.  Thomas  Edward  Green,  Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui.  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  111. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St..  Madison.  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holdemess  N.  n. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  40  Mt  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead.  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centre.  Mass. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands.  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith.  Bucknell  University,  TiCwlsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Stemhelm.  Greenville,  Miss. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


The  undersigned  wishes  to  secure  the  following  num- 
bers of  The  Advocate  of  Peace  and  will  gladly  pay  for 
them: 

September,  1901. 

March,  April,  May,  July,  October,  1893. 

All  of  1895  except  February. 

January,  April,  October,  December,  1894. 

March,  1893. 

Address —  Charles  E.  Beals, 

30  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CENTRAL-WEST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THB 

AMERICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY* 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

CHARLES  B.  BBALS,  Director, 

30  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PEACE   SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

JAMES  L.  TRYON,  Director, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

STATES  OF  NBW  YORK   AND  NEW  JEBSBY 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Director, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THB 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEAOB  LITERATURE, 

ROBERT  C.  ROOT,  Director, 

Wright  and  Calender  Bnilding,  Los  Angelee,  CaUfomla. 

so.  ATLANTIC  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  50CIETY 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

J.  J.  HALL,  Director, 

First  Baptist  Church  Bldg..  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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The  Buffalo  Peace  Socibtt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Societt,  30  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 
Charles  B.  Beals,  Secretary. 

Cincinnati  Abbiteation  and  Peace  Socdctt, 

583  Considine  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.  B.  Meacham,  President 
G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Cleveland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
T.  S.  McWilliams,  D.  D.,  President 
D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wilbur  Fisk  Gordy,  President 
Prof.  C.  M.  Geer,  Secretary. 

The  Gboboia  Peace  Society, 

First  Baptist  Church  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 
Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  Secretary. 

German-American  Peace  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Domhoefer,  Secretary,  4S2'B.  180th  St 

The  Maine  Peace  Society,  05  Bxchange  Street  Portland. 
George  L.  Crosman,  President 
G^rge  B.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Eugene  Levering,  President 
Andrew  B.  Wood,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.D.,  President 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Cyrus  Northrup,  LL.  D.,  President 
W.  D.  MacLeod,   Sec.  and  Treas.,  Gilflllan  Block, 
St  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Missouri  Peace  Society. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  President 
Prof.  Manley  O.  Hudson,  Secretary, 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Section :  The  Columbia  Peace  Society,  ColumlHa,  Mo. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Jesse,  President 
Manley  O.  Hudson,  Secretary. 

The  Nebraska  Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Hon.  Don  L.  Love,  President 
Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Deny  Peace  Society,  Derry,  y.  H, 
Hon.  L.  H.  PiUsbury,  President 
Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  New  York  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  President 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Short,  BxecntiTe  Secretazy. 


Section :  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Biven  Peace  Society^ 

Albany,  N.  y. 
William  Gorliam  Rice,  President 
Frederick  E.  Wadliams,  Secretary. 

The  New  Yobk  Italian  Peace  Sooiett. 
Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 
Giovani  Danicde,  Secretary,  2046  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Northern  California  Peace  Society,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 
Robert  C.  Root  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section :  San  Jo84  Normal  School  Peace  Society, 

,  President 

,  Secretary. 

Southern  California  Peace  Society, 

Wright  and  Calender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Edward  C.  Bellows,  President 
Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section :  The  Redlande  Peace  Society, 
William  C.  Allen,  President 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Covelle,  Secretary. 

North  Carolina  Peace  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  President 
Jolm  D.  Berry,  Secretary. 

The  Oregon  Peace  Society,  Oregonian  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 
William  H.  Galvani,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Raebum  White,  President 
Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Section :  The  Pittsburgh  Peace  Society, 

Hon.   Joseph   Bufflngton,   President 
Marvin  F.  Scaife,  Secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  Providence,  R.  I. 
ClMirles  Sisson,  President 
Robert  P.  Gifford,  Secretary. 

The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Governor  William  Spry,  President 
J.  M.  Sjodahl,  Secretary. 

The  Vermont  Peace  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  President 
Benjamin  W.  Gates,  Secretary. 

State  of  Washington  Peace  Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Fish,  4706  Fourteenth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Sec. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Society. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Vice-President 
F.  E.  Barrows,  Secretary. 

The  Wisconsin  Peaodc  Society,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Chief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow,  President 
Prof.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Secretary. 

The  Younostowk  Peace  Society,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Supt  N.  H.  Chaney,  President 
Dr.  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Secretary. 


The  iNTEROOLiaoiATB  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  ^rinn  Ohle. 
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Pablications  of  tlie  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Teachjjy  of  History  in  the  Public  Schools  with  Refer- 
ence to  War  and  Peace.— Keport  of  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War.— 48  pages  and 

cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian. —By  Augustine  Jones, 
Third  edition,  20  pages.    6  cts.  each ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 


The  International  Hind.— By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  12 
pages.    Price,  6  cts. 

The  Limitation  of  Armaments.  -The  position  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague  Conference.  By  Edwin  D.  Mead.  28 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Beniamin  F. 

Trueblood.      Price  5  cts.  per  copy  ;  $3.&0  per  hundred. 

The  MiBsion  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Cause  of 

Peace.— By  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Address  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  June 
12,  1909.    20  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead.  A 
valuable  compendium  of  statistics,  arguments,  facts,  etc. 
26  pages.    Price  6  cts. ;  $4.00  per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War.— By  Noah  Worces- 
ter, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published  in 
1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.— By  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Case  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood.  Reprinted  from  the  Anierican  Journal  of  International 
Law,     16  pages.    5  cts..  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 

History  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  Work.— 16 

pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 


The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By    William   Penn.     First  published  in  1693.    24  paces, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  and  its  Work.— By  Rev.  J.  L. 
Tryon.    8  pages.    3  cts.  each  ;  $1.50  per  hundred. 

A  Periodic  Congress  of  the  Nations,  with  List  of  Congresses 

Held.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblooa.     12  pages.    5  cts.  each. 
$2.50  pernundred. 

The  Cost  of  War.— Giving  approximate  loss  in  men,  in  money, 
in  dei^tnirtion  of  prr>perty,  and  in  indirect  economic  waste; 
By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  16  pages.  5  eta  per  copy. 
$3.00  per  hundred. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 

Century.— By  Benjamin  F  TrueblooiT     24  pages.    Price 
5  cts.  each ;  $3.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Perpetual  Peace.— By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Patriotism.— By  Dr.  William  Everett  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration.  1900.     16  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Truce  to  the  Toilera  By  Amanda  M.  Hicks.  Poem.  30 
cts.  per  hundred. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  Statea— By  Professor  John 

Bamett  Moore,    32  paiies.    6  cts.  each;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

The  Higher  Soldiership.- By  Charles  E.  Beals.  56  pages. 
Price  20  cts. 


Missions  and  International  Peace.— By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, O.  D.  Address  delivered  at  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Board,  Boston,  October  12,  1910. 
16  pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 


,  Drill  in  Schools.- By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Oovemment— 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.     24  pages  with  cover.    5  cts. 
each,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

How  the  Sunday  Schools  May  Aid  the  Peace  Movement— 
By  Bemamin  F.  Trueblood.  4  pages.  Price  50  cts.  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

A  Battle,  as  it  Appeared  to  an  Eye-witnesa— By  Rev.  R.  B. 
Howard,   letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    20  cts.  per  hundred. 

The  Cherry  Festival  of  Haumburg,— Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism. — Letter  Leaflet  No.  6.  4  pages. 
Price  50  cts.  per  hundred^  postpaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.— By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends*  Africt^ 
Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price  30  cts.  pei 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  per 
hundred,  postpaid. 

Hymns  for  Peace  Meetinga — 6  pages.  5  cts.  each ;  35  cts.  per 
dozen. 

Teaching  Patriotism  and  Justice.— By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Price  $2.50  per  hundred. 

Is  Jwan  a  Menace  to  the  United  States  T— By  Rev.  J.  H. 

De  Forest,  thirty-three  years  a  missionary  in  Japan.    12 
pages.    $2.00  per  hundred. 

War  Facts— Peace  Facta — 2  pages.  Valuable  for  distribution 
at  public  meetings.    50  cts.  per  hundred. 

Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congresa— Held 

at  Boston  in  1904.   350  pases.   A  most  valuable  document  for 
all  peace  workers  and  students  of  the  cause.    Price  10  cts. 


The 


\  Two  Hague  Conferencea— By  Benjamin  F. 
16  pages.     5  cts.  each ;  $2.50  per  hundred. 


Trueblood. 


The  Churches  and  the  Peace  Movement.— By  Rev.  James  L. 


Tryon.    4  pagea    Price  50  cts.  per  hund 


red. 


Shall  any  National  Dispute  be  Reserved  from  Arbitration  f 

— By  Hon.  J.  H.  Ralston.    8  pages.    $1.00  per  hundred. 

The  Conditions  of  Peace  Between  the  East  and  the  West— 

By  H.  De  Forest,  D.  D.    16  pages.    $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  Moral  Damage  of  War  to  the  School  Child.— By  Rev. 

Walter  Walsh.    8  paises.    75  cts.  per  hundred. 

Arbitration,  but  Not  Armamenta— By  Prof.  William  I.  Hull. 
Price  $1.25  per  hundred. 

Women  and  War.— By  Grace  Isabel  Golbron.   4  pages.   50  cts. 
per  hundred. 

Women  in  the  Peace  Movement— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 
8  pages.    $1.25  per  hundred. 

Militarism  as  a  Cause  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living.— From  the 

Rei>ort  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Cost  of 
Living,  1910.    12  pages.    $1 .50  i>er  hundred. 

A  World  Treaty  of  Arbitration.— By  James  L.  Tryon.    15 
pagea     Price  5  cts.  per  copy. 

The  Hague  Peace  System  in  Operation.— By  James  L.Tryon. 

24  pages.  Price  15  cts. 

PostlCards— National  Dangers,  National  Defense.— Price,  40 
cts.  per  hundred. 
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®<?»  Aihinrate  of  Ijkutt 

A  Jounuil  off  the  Intematioiial 
Peace  Movement. 

Price,  One  DoOar  a  Tear. 


INTEBNATIOHAI.    AbBITBATIOH    AND    PBO- 

CEDUBE.  By  Robert  C.  Morris,  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  234  pages.  Price, 
$1.45.  postpaid.  Foreword  by  Presi- 
dent Taft 


The  Imeiican  Peace  Society, 

Oolorado  Building,   Waahingtoo,  D.  C. 

PEACE  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  SALS  BT  THS 

American  Peace  Society. 

Prkes  Include  Postage, 

Lay  Dowh  Youb  Abmb.  By  the  Baron- 
ess Ton  Snttner.  Authorized  English 
translation  by  T.  Holmes.  New  edi- 
tion, 66  Gta. 

MsMoiaa  of  Bibtha  Von  Sumnca. 
Authorized  translation.  2  volmnes. 
Prlce^  94-00  net 

Suicm'a  Addbesses  oh  Wab.  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,  The  War 
System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, and  The  Duel  Between  France 
and  Germany:  Three  in  one  Tolume. 
Price,  66  cts. 

Thb  HAOtTB  Peace  CoHrEBEHCES  of  1899 
Aim  1907.  By  James  Brown  Scott 
Two  large  vols.    Price,  |5.00  net 

Texts  of  the  Peace  Confebences  at 
THE  Hague,  1899  ahd  1907.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  James  Brown 
Scott  Prefatory  Note  by  Elihu  Root 
447  pages.    Price,  $2.00. 

CHAlfKINO'S  DiSCOUBSES  ON  Wab.     Dr. 

Ghanning's  Addresses  on  War,  with 
extracts  from  discourses  and  letters. 
Price,  66  cts. 

Abbitbation  and  THE  Haoue  Coubt. 
By  Hon.  John  W.  Foster.  A  concise 
manual  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
arbitration  movement    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Abbiteb  in  Council.  A  Compen- 
dium of  Argument  and  Information 
on  the  Peace  Movement  567  pages. 
Price,  $2.26. 

The  Ethics  of  Fobce.  By  H.  E.  War- 
ner.   Price,  60  cts. 

The  Human  Habtest.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

Intebnational  Tbibunals  :  A  collection 
of  the  Schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. Adds  a  long  list  of  instances 
of  international  settlements  by  arbi- 
tral courts  and  commissions.  By  W. 
Evans  Darby,  LL.  D.  Cloth,  over  900 
pages.    Price,  $4.00. 

WoBLD  Oboanization.  By  R.  L.  Bridg- 
man.    Price,  60  cts. 

The  Fbiendship  of  Nations.  By  Lucile 
Gulliver.  A  Story  of  the  Peace  Move- 
ment for  Young  People.  293  pages. 
Price.  75  cts.,  net 

The  New  Peace  Movement.  By  Wil- 
liam L  HnlL    Price,  $1.00. 


The  Neweb  Ideals  of  Peace.  By  Jane 
Addams.    Price,  $1.26. 

The  Two  Hague  Confebences.  By 
William  I.  Hull,  Professor  of  History 
in  Swarthmore  College.  516  pages. 
Price,  $1.65.  A  fine  account  of  the 
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Compulsory  Military  Service. 

Great  dissatisfaction  e?dsts  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  over  the  conscription  enforced  in  those 
countries.    Forcing  boys  to  be  soldiers  can  never  be 

Kpular  again.  The  facts  ftimished  by  the  Austra- 
n  Freedom  League,  with  headquarterB  at  Mel- 
bourne, show  how  inhuman  and  illogical  the  con- 
scription aystem  is.  Compulsory  parades  and  drills, 
arrests,  birching,  and  warrants  of  execution  do  not 
promote  patriotism.  All  such  constitute  an  offense 
against  the  sacredness  of  childhood  and  sets  up  a 
military  state  within  a  civil  state.  It  tends  to  de- 
velop a  military  caste  and  to  degrade  a  nation's 
ideals  and  conscience.  The  svstem  places  its  stamp 
on  the  mere  child  and  makes  liim  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary machine  at  twelve  years  of  age.  At  fourteen 
he  ia  under  military  control.  Tbeee  "Defense  Acta," 
(90  called,  estabUahed  the  compujso^  roilitai^  train- 


ing in  1909,  and  it  began  to  be  administered  in  the 
year  1911.  In  AustraBa  all  males  are  compelled  to 
drill  from  12  to  25  years  of  age  and  in  New  Zealand 
from  14  to  21  years.  The  opposition  ia  very  great, 
resulting  in  fines  and  attachment  of  wages,  in  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor,  in  military  detention  in 
barracks,  sometimes  for  ninety  days;  in  depriving 
offenders  of  civil  rights,  possibly  for  ten  years. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  tne  accompanying  evils. 
The  Minister  of  Education  of  New  Zealand  requires 
the  masters  of  schools  and  colleges  to  wiUihold  Free 
Places  and  Grants"  from  any  student  unless  he  can 
present  a  certificate  showing  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Acts. 

There  have  been  approximately  three  thousand 
prosecutions  in  New  Zealand,  the  total  population 
of  which  is  but  a  little  over  a  million.  In  Australia 
there  have  been  approximately  thirteen  thousand 
prosecutions.  As  a  result  numbers  of  prominent 
citizens  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  formed 
National  Freedom  Leagues  and  Peace  Councils  to 
resist  the  encroachmente  on  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties.  Financial  help  is  being  urgently  solicited 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States  t«  pay  the 
expenses  of  central  offices,  secretaries,  literature, 
deputations,  meetings,  legal  advice,  etc.  The  work 
of  these  most  important  leagues  should  be  aided  im- 
mediately in  every  possible  way.  If  the  system  of 
conscription  finally  prevails  in  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  it  will  be  still  more  vigorously  advocated 
in  the  mother-land  by  the  National  Service  League, 
which  is  eagerly  hoping  for  the  success  of  the  train- 
ing in  Australia.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  Welling- 
ton, at  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  prepent,  the 
acting  commandant  of  the  New  Zealand  forces, 
Colonel  Heard,  said:  "We  want  universal  military 
training.  Our  idea  is  to  start  a  dtizen  army,  so 
that,  like  Australia,  we  may  set  a  good  example  to 
the  old  country.  If  we  can  make  our  citizen  army 
a  success,  the  old  country  will  see  that  universal 
training  is  not  such  a  very  dreadful  thing,  and  will 
take  heart  and  at  once  bring  such  training  into 
force.  This  scheme  is  being  carried  out  in  the  face 
of  opposition,  but  is  going  on  well,"  From  impor- 
tant official  utterances  on  several  occasions  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Defense  Laws  form  part  of  a  definite 
policj^  of  Imperial  Defense  and  are  not  a  simple 
colonial  matter.  Colonel  Bifd,  secretary  of  the  Nar 
tional  Service  League,  has  spoken  wiw  no  uncer- 
tain meaning  when  he  declared  that  "ere  long  we 
shall  be  driven  in  this  country  to  adopt  some  form 
of  compulsory  training  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  training  under  compul- 
sion in  the  very  demowfttio  community  of  ^ew 
Zealand." 
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The  system  of  conscription,  if  established  in  Eng- 
land, would  thus  be  brought  nearer  to  our  own  land 
and  its  malign  influence  spread  far  and  wide.  En- 
forced military  training  has  already  a  large  num- 
ber of  advocates,  who  are  seeking  every  opportunity 
to  promote  the  militarizing  of  the  youth  of  this  free 
democratic  country.  The  evil  effects  of  conscription 
are  but  too  clearly  seen  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 
It  is  an  illogical  and  intolerable  system,  and  every 
rightrminded  person  should  protest  with  vigor  and 
persistence  against  it  in  every  form. 


The  Fundamental  Question  in  Mexico. 

The  conflict  between  international  law,  pecuniary 
interests,  and  common  ethics  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  speak  dogmatically  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Mexdco.  Since  the  execution  of  Maximilian, 
in  1867,  the  history  of  Mexico  has  until  most  re- 
cently revolved  around  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  ousted 
his  predecessor  and  became  President  in  1877. 
Under  the  ruthless  despotism  of  this  tyrant  Mexico 
was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  industrial  peace,  but 
her  people  to  a  blighting  slavery.  The  reaction 
against  this  despotism  found  expression  in  the  Ma- 
derist  movement  in  the  north  of  Mexico— a  move- 
ment which  finally  unseated  Diaz  and  sent  him 
from  the  country.  Madero,  scholar  and  idealist,  set 
himself  the  task  of  restoring  order  in  the  place  of 
anarchy.  He  was  shot  to  death,  however,  before 
the  world  had  time  to  judge  him  fairly.  By  what 
is  called  a  "coup  d'^taf'  in  some  quarters  General 
Huerta  became  the  head  of  the  professional  army 
at  the  capital,  and  of  the  government  itself. 

The  United  States  has  watched  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  that  unhappy  country  with  increasing  con- 
cem.  The  Maderists  under  General  Oarranza  in  the 
north  seem  to  be  increasing  in  power,  and  the  issue 
between  tyranny  and  democracy  is  becoming  more 
clearly  drawn.  The  Wilson  administration  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  General  Huerta.  It  ordered  a 
presidential  election  there,  with  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Huerta  that  he  must  not  be  a  candidate  for  the 
place.  Other  demands  have  been  made  by  our  Grov- 
emment  that  constitute  technically  acts  of  interven- 
tion. In  a  sense  they  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1899  and  of  the  principle  of 
international  law  that  each  state  is  an  independent 
sovereignty.  It  is  directly  counter  to  the  principle 
that  intervention  can  be  admitted  only  upon  one 
ground  and  that  of  self-preservation. 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  question  in  Mexico 
is  not  one  of  protection  for  our  citizens  there.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  rights  of  property  and  property 
interests,  established  ruthlessly  by  the  iniquitous 
system  of  "concessdons."  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  the  present  dictator  of  Mexico  is  or  is  not 
a  murderer.  It  is  not  a  question  of  party  politics. 
It  is  not  even  a  question  of  international  law.  It  is 
rather  the  ages-old  question  of  what  can  best  be  done 
to  overcome  peonage,  to  rai?«e  the  Mexican  people 
out  of  serfdom,  to  promote  self-government  in  a 
country  stifled  by  worse  than   a  feudal  tyranny. 


There  can  be  no  good  government  but  self-govern- 
ment in  Mexico  or  anywhere  else.  General  Huerta 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  way  of  the  onward  growth  of 
such  government  in  Mexico.  The  ultimate  ques- 
tion, uierefore,  is,  How  far  has  the  United  States  a 
duty  in  the  premises?  Our  frank  answer  to  this 
question  is,  We  do  not  know.  The  Government  it- 
self does  not  seem  to  know.  Of  this  we  are  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  motives  of  the  Adminis- 
traticm  are  of  the  highest.  Only  time  can  reveal 
the  wisdom  of  its  course. 


A  Sunday  for  Peace. 

For  twenty-one  years  a  Sunday  has  been  set  apart 
by  the  leaders  of  the  peace  movement  for  the  special 
consideration,  by  Christian  churches,  of  the  cause  of 
international  friendship  and  amity.  Peace  Sunday  was 
instituted  by  the  Second  International  Peace  Congress 
in  1890,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Peace  Society,  Lon- 
don. From  that  time  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  has 
been  each  year  observed  by  English  peacemakers  as  a 
day  for  prayer  and  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
peace  and  good  will.  Large  amounts  of  literature  have 
been  distributed  among  religious  teachers,  and  many 
discourses  have  been  pronounced  on  the  subject  of  peace 
year  after  year  in  the  churches  of  Great  Britain,  a^d 
on  some  special  occasions  there  have  been  many  thou- 
sands of  sermons  preached  on  that  day.  Within  the 
last  four  or  five  years  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  Sunday  among  the  European  churches  than  here- 
tofore. 

In  America  Peace  Sunday  has  been  observed  regu- 
larly for  twenty  years  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  Decem- 
ber. The  peace  societies  of  the  United  States  have  each 
year  made  an  effort  to  induce  the  ministers  of  the  coun- 
try to  give  serious  attention  to  the  great  cause  of  the 
abolition  of  war.  On  special  occasions  many  thousands 
of  preachers  have  delivered  eloquent  discourses  on  the 
topic,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  the  day  has 
been  r^ularly  observed  by  the  clergy. 

But  the  success  of  the  effort  has  as  a  rule  not  been 
very  encouraging.  Indeed,  in  not  a  few  pulpits  the  sub- 
ject of  peace  has  been  studiously  avoided,  or  not  infre- 
quently scoffed  at,  and  war  glorified  upon  occasion  as  if 
it  were  the  utmost  concern  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  A 
change,  however,  is  steadily  though  slowly  taking  place, 
and  one  may  venture  to  believe  that  some  day  the  Chris- 
tian church  will  have  become  genuinely  Christianized 
and  every  Sunday  the  world  over  a  Peace  Sunday. 

This  year  the  day  falls  on  December  21,  the  Sunday 
before  Christmas.  It  is  an  unusually  appropriate  time 
for  the  celebration.  The  message  of  "peace  on  earth 
among  men  of  good  wilP'  needs  redoubled  emphasis. 
The  minds  of  men,  in  large  numbers  at  any  rate,  are 
unusually  turned  toward  war  at  the  present  moment. 
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The  recent  terrible  tragedies  in  the  Balkans^  the  state 
of  turbulence  and  bloodshed  in  Mexico,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  great  powers  to  pile  up  armaments  without 
limit,  the  turning  of  the  very  boys  of  certain  countries 
to  the  imiversal  spirit  and  cultivation  of  war — these 
leave  little  room  for  self-satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment. There  is  urgent  necessity  for  peace  propaganda 
everywhere.  The  churches  must  be  roused  from  their 
apathy  and  indifference.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
one  hundred  million  people  call  themselves  Christians. 
War  might  be  abolished  forever,  possibly  within  a 
twelve-month,  and  the  nations  learn  war  no  more,  if 
these  Christian  millions  could  only  be  induced  to  act 
like  real  Christians  for  a  single  year. 


Human  Slavery  and  War. 

There  is  an  interesting  parallelism  between  the  two 
great  movements  for  abolition,  the  abolition  of  human 
slavery  and  the  abolition  of  war. 

Viewing  in  the  large,  for  example,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  we  find  commercial  traffic  in  African  slaves  be- 
ginning lir  back  in  the  dim  early  days  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury along  the  shores  of  southern  Europe.  It  was  ex- 
tended later  by  the  Spaniards  in  South  and  Central 
America,  and  because  of  certain  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  early  Virginia  we  find  human  slavery  strangely 
beginning  in  North  America  the  same  year  with  the  be- 
ginning of  our  democratic  institutions,  namely,  in  1619. 
This  barbaric  establishment  of  slavery  on  the  shores  of 
the  James,  and  extending  through  the  17th  century,  we 
may  call  the  first  stage  of  African  slavery  in  America, 
the  stage  of  the  long,  slow  rise. 

Secondly,  largely  through  the  influence  of  such 
Quakers  as  John  Woolman,  Benjamin  Lundy,  and  others, 
the  public  conscience  was  awakened  in  opposition  to  this 
wholly  unreasonable  thing.  The  movement  for  emanci- 
pation became  organized  across  the  country.  Anti-slav- 
ery societies  began.  The  spirit  of  democracy  found  itself 
vigorously  in  conflict  with  the  unnatural  institution.  In 
consequence  slavery  disappeared  utterly  in  the  northern 
colonies.  It  was  forbidden  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  in 
the  Northwest  Territory.  Indeed,  it  came  to  look  as  if 
the  institution  was  doomed,  even  in  the  Southland. 
These  clear  evidences  of  the  decline  of  slavery  may  lie 
said  to  mark  the  second  stage  of  the  march  toward  its 
abolition,  the  stage  of  the  apparent  decline. 

Then,  further,  with  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  in 
1793,  and  the  phenomenal  development  of  cotton  grow- 
ing as  a  profitable  industry  in  the  South,  slavery  in  that 
scx-tion  took  on  a  new  life,  arose  rapidly  in  economic  ini- 
])ortance,  and  became  a  cherished  and  generally  accepted 
part  of  Southern  life  and  policy.  But  so  rapid  was  its 
development  and  so  threatening  its  influence  that  his- 
tory witnesses  another  and  still  more  pronounced  move- 
ment— a  decided  opposition  shown  in  Benjamin  Lundy's 
anti-slavery  societies,  begun  in  1815,  and  his  abolition 
paper,  first  published  in  1821 :  in  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, touched  by  the  new  spirit ;  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
written  in  the  50's;  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  cancer 
of  slavery  was  sur^jically  cut  from  the  body  of  our  na- 
tional life  in  the  60's.  '  Thus  we  have  the  record  of  a 


most  rapid  growth  of  slavery,  alongside  which  develops 
the  movement  for  abolition  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
We  may  call  this  the  third  and  last  step — the  step  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  slavery  and  its  sudden  end. 

View  briefly  the  movement  toward  the  abolition  of  war. 
The  year  that  Benjamin  Lundy  began  the  organization 
of  anti-slavery  societies — the  year  1815 — marks  the  be- 
ginning also  of  the  rise  of  peace  societies.  There  had 
been  the  American  Bevolution,  the  French  Revolution, 
the  scourge  of  Napoleon,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  world 
was  sick  of  war.  In  that  year  three  peace  societies  were 
born — the  first  in  New  York,  the  next  in  Ohio,  the  third 
in  Massachusetts.  The  American  Peace  Society  grew 
out  of  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  held  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1826.  The  first  constitution  of  the  National 
Peace  Society  was  drawn  by  William  Ladd,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  one  of 
the  really  great  men  of  the  last  century,  the  Benjamin 
Limdy  of  the  peace  movement.  As  the  first  step  of 
slavery  represented  its  long,  slow  rise,  so  there  was  a 
long,  slow  rise  of  militarism  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
against  which  worked  the  peace  movement,  a  process 
analogous  in  a  measure  at  least  to  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  human  slavery. 

Then,  secondly,  the  peace  principle  spread  rapidly. 
Great  international  peace  congresses  in  the  50's  engaged 
the  best  representative  minds  of  civilized  lands.  As 
with  slavery  in  the  18th  century,  so  war  seemed  about  to 
die  in  the  19th-  This  surely  was  a  step  of  apparent  de- 
cline of  militarism. 

Thirdly,  and  last,  because  of  the  rise  of  modern  in- 
ventions, the  lust  for  great  wealth,  the  crystallization  of 
great  corporations  for  production  and  transportation, 
the  greed  for  empire,  the  forgetfulness  of  all  connected 
with  war  except  its  glories,  the  perfection  of  fighting 
machines,  the  activities  of  the  militarists,  and  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  nations — because  of  these,  militarism 
as  an  institution  has  within  the  last  generation  devel- 
oped enormously.  By  its  sheer  size  we  see  it  riveting 
the  attention  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  bringing  forth  The 
Hague  conference,  starting  the  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernments to  the  upbuilding  of  international  tribunals 
and  other  agencies  as  possible  substitutes  for  this  mili- 
tarism. As  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  militarism 
is  more  powerful  today  than  ever  l)efore.  Austria-Hun- 
gary, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  are  spending  in  one  year  165  per 
cent  more  for  the  military  and  navy  branches  of  govern- 
ment than  they  did  30  years  ago.  And  to  what  purpose  ? 
We  believers  in  the  irrational  iniquity  of  war  dare  to 
hope  that  we  are  at  the  last  great  step  in  this  world's 
greatest  political  movement,  the  period  of  the  rapid  rise 
of  militarism  presaging  its  inevitable  doom. 

Thus,  we  may  repeat,  slavery  seems  to  have  presented 
three  rather  clearly  defined  periods — that  of  a  long,  slow 
rise;  that  of  an  apparent  decline,  and  that  of  a  rapid 
development  and  final  death.  War  as  a  system  of  set- 
tling international  disputes  seems  to  reveal  three  similar 
phases — that  of  a  long,  slow  rise,  ending  with  the  18th 
century;  that  of  apparent  decline,  ending  just  l)efore 
the  Civil  War,  and,  finally,  that  of  rapid  development, 
apparent  to  us  all  of  this  present  generation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  there 
is  no  disagreement  over  the  ethics  of  the  incongruous 
and  barbaric  situation  of  the  nations  concerning  this 
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matter.  The  common  sense  of  human  beings  will  not 
permit  them  to  continue  the  waste  of  their  substance  at 
the  rate  of  over  70  per  cent  for  war.  It  is  dawning  upon 
us  impressively  that  armaments  do  not  even  protect  us 
from  war.  Every  speaker  in  the  United  States  Congress 
pleading  for  army  or  navy  prefaces  his  words  with  an 
apology  and  tells  us  that  the  war  system  is  wrong.  It  is 
wrong.  And  what  is  wrongs  as  Ood  lives^  cannot  always 
endure.  With  our  great  peace  foundations^  with  the 
leading  nations  busily  and  seriously  seeking  a  way  out 
of  their  sad  and  ridiculous  dilemma,  with  an  awakening 
of  the  public  conscience  everywhere  as  to  the  absurdity 
and  horror  of  the  whole  business,  may  we  not  hopefully 
strive  to  complete  our  analogy  and,  as  with  slavery  in 
1865,  officiate  solemnly,  but  willingly,  at  the  funeral  of 
this  our  great  illusion,  the  illusion  that  human  civiliza- 
tion must  always  tolerate  the  brutal  sacrifices  of  war. 


Editorial  Notes. 


Services  of 
Dr.  James  B. 
Miles. 


One  of  our  friends  of  long  standing, 
referring  to  our  article  entitled  "The 
Doom  of  Wslt/'  concluded  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Advocate,  among  other  things  says :  "I 
regret,  however,  that  it  contains  no  mention  of  the  val- 
uable services  of  Bev.  James  Browning  Miles  and  his 
International  Code  Committee,  which  held  important 
meetings  in  1872,  1873,  and  1874,  of  which  committee 
lion.  David  Dudley  Field  was  chairman.  Dr.  Woolsey, 
Elihu  Burritt,  Chancellor  Crosby,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  were  members.  At  several  of  the  meetings 
I  acted  as  secretary  and  made  the  newspaper  reports. 
Dr.  Miles  repeatedly  Visited  Europe  in  the  interest  of 
international  peace,  and  was  most  favorably  received  by 
tlie  Italian  statesman  Mancini  and  other  eminent  men. 
One  result  of  the  committee  meetings  was  the  Inter- 
national Code  prepared  and  published  by  David  Dudley 
Field  after  careful  discussions  in  the  committee.  The 
organization  still  exists,  though  under  another  name. 
'Virere  fortes  ante  Agememnona/  you  know." 

The  author  of  this  interesting  letter  is  right.  Dr. 
James  Browning  Miles,  then  secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  did  a  large  work,  which  should  have  been 
mentioned.  The  same  is  true  of  the  great  service  of 
David  Dudley  Field.  The  Advocate  op  Peace  is  imder 
obligations  to  the  author  of  this  letter  and  our  readers 
are  entitled  to  know  his  name,  and  without  his  permis- 
sion we  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  it  is  Dr.  Homer 
B.  Sprague,  now  of  Brighton,  Mass. 


A  Reasonable 
Question. 


General  Wood,  Brigadier-General  of 

the  United  States  Army,  was  quoted 

in  the  press  recently  as  saying:  "It  is 

nothing  shori;  of  cold-blooded  murder  to  send  a  lot  of 

half-trained  men  and  half-trained  officers  to  war.'' 

This  statement  was  made  in  support  of  an  argument 
that  we  need  more  trained  soldiers.  A  correspondent 
writes :  "It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  distinction  be- 


tween sending  half-trained  men  and  officers  and  sending 
trained  men  and  officers  is  a  distinction  in  degree  only 
and  not  a  distinction  in  kind.  If  sending  half-trained 
men  is  ^cold-blooded  murder/  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
murder  General  Wood  thinks  it  is  to  send  trained 
men?*' 

The  question  raised  by  our  correspondent  is  of  course 
pertinent.  The  trouble  with  the  thinking  of  militarists 
is  that  it  is  quite  liable  to  be  clouded  by  personal  inter- 
ests. If  in  case  of  conflict  one  side  goes  forth  to  de- 
fense, something  may  be  said  to  uphold  the  ethics  of  the 
undertaking.  The  other  side  goes  forth  to  conquer,  a 
battle  is  waged,  men  are  killed.  One  side  is  wrong.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  dead  are  therefore  murdered, 
whether  the  men  are  half-trained  or  wholly  trained.  The 
line  between  war  and  organized  murder  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  in  casuistry.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  in  common  sense.  The  quotation  from  General 
Wood  shows  him  to  be  interested  more  in  developing  his 
army  than  in  logic. 


Conference  The  Clark  University  Conference  on 

on  Latin  Latin  America  was  held  in  Worcester, 

Massachusetts,  November  18-21.  The 
conference,  open  to  the  public,  covered  a  wide  area  and 
brought  together  some  of  our  best  international  author- 
ities. Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  gave  the  address  of  wel- 
come. Leopold  Grahame,  English  journalist,  spoke 
upon  "The  Isolations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Latin  American  Eepublics.''  David  Montt,  of  Chile, 
took  for  his  subject  "The  Mind  of  the  Latin  American 
Nation/^  Among  other  speakers  were  George  W. 
Nasmyth,  who  addressed  the  conference  on  "The  Uni- 
versities and  American  International  Kelations;"  J.  P. 
Santamarina  on  "Inter-American  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  as  Seen  by  a  Latin  American,''  John  Hays 
Hammond  on  "The  Development  of  our  South  Ameri- 
can Trade,"  George  F.  Tucker  on  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine," and  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham  on  'The  Panama 
Canal  in  Relation  to  the  Future  of  the  West  Coast." 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  enumerate  here  the  many 
subjects  before  the  conference,  but  those  mentioned  will 
indicate  the  trend  of  the  discussions.  Prof.  George  H. 
Blakeslee  has  done  a  splendid  service  to  the  cause  of 
peace  in  initiating  this  Clark  University  Conference. 
It  is  fundamental  peace  work,  since  a  correct  under- 
standing by  nations  of  each  other  precedes  the  incoming 
of  international  peace. 


Message  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  the  English  poet, 

n  \^  ^^  again  making  a  pronounced  impres- 

sion  upon  American  hearers.  One  of 
his  poem  lectures,  the  proof  of  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived   from    the    publishers,    is   entitled   "The    Wine 
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Press/*  This  poem,  to  appear  in  book  fonn  shortly, 
has  had  a  most  marked  effect.  We  are  told  that  its 
reading  at  the  dinner  of  the  Twilight  Club  in  New 
York  city  aroused  a  great  wave  of  feeling  against  the 
horror  of  war.  Mr.  Noyes  has  also  written  a  peace 
play,  '^ada,''  a  tragedy  of  the  Balkans,  which  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Club  of  New  York  will  give  at  its  Christmas 
festival.  The  MacDowell  Club  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent organizations  in  the  country,  including  musicians, 
vrriters,  painters,  architects,  and  others — an  organization 
very  powerful  in  the  promotion  of  the  arts.  The  poem 
was  written  by  Mr.  Noyes  especially  for  this  club. 
When  it  was  read  to  the  committee  it  proved  to  be  so 
grim  that  some  of  the  members  strongly  opposed  pro- 
senting  it  on  Christmas  eve;  others  thought  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  appropriate.  After  no  small  discus- 
sion the  play  is  to  be  presented,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  its  effect  with  great  interest. 

The  stem,  commanding  virility  of  the  message  which 
Mr.  Noyes  presents  to  the  world  leads  us  to  believe  that 
all  the  peace  societies  might  well  bend  every  effort  to 
make  it  practical  for  him  to  reach  as  large  an  audience 
as  possible. 


The 

Centenary 
in  Cenada. 


The  movement  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Centenary  of  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  tak- 
ing firm  hold  in  Canada.  Mr.  E.  H.  Scammell,  the 
organizing  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Peace  Centenary 
Association,  has  just  completed  a  tour  of  western  Can- 
ada in  the  interests  of  the  movement,  and  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  local  celebrations  to  be  held  in  numerous 
centers. 

Mr.  Scammell  reports  that  there  are  some  who  are 
apathetic  and  a  few  who  are  hostile.  These  form  an 
insignificant  minority.  Members  of  the  governments, 
civic  officials,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  profes- 
sional men,  together  with  the  churches  and  fraternal 
organizations,  have  evinced  an  interest  in  the  movement 
which  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  proposed  cele- 
bration. One  of  the  most  striking  features  was  the 
fraternization  of  men  who  had  never  been  known  to 
unite  upon  any  platform  before. 

In  western  Canada  twenty-eight  centers  of  celebration 
have  been  arranged  for.  In  nearly  all  these  centers 
Mr.  Scanmiell  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing  repre- 
sentative gatherings  of  citizens,  civic  and  trade  organ- 
izations. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  newspapers  of 
both  political  parties  opened  their  colunms  freely  to 
material  regarding  the  general  program.  The  depart- 
ments of  education  of  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments also  promised  hearty  co-operation  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  information  among  the  schools  germane  to 
the  celebration  propaganda. 


Society  Women  Some  society  women  have  been  visit- 
among  the  ^^S  Zamboanga,  in  the  Philippines,  and 

Moros.  have  made  something  of  a  study  of  the 

Moro  people,  now  our  Mohammedan  wards.  These 
wards  are  a  warlike  people,  who  for  centuries  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  every  attempt  to  conquer  them.  We 
are  pleased  to  read  of  the  interest  these  society  ladies 
show  in  peace  for  the  Moros,  but  their  plans  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  savagery  in  that  land  lead  us  to  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Lieut.  Col.  John  P.  Finley?  We 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  Colonel  Finley's  work  in 
Zamboanga  has  been  of  a  large,  constructive  quality, 
and  that  by  the  means  of  it  the  Moros  had  been  dis- 
armed, and  that  they  had  given  Major  Finley  the  title 
of  ^^Tuan  Maas,^'  which,  being  interpreted,  means  "Sul- 
tan,^^  ^'teacher,''  ^'father  for  all  time,*'  an  honor  that 
had  never  been  conferred  before  upon  any  white  man. 
Upon  the  authority  of  Major  General  Wood,  of  the 
American  Philippine  Company,  and  of  various  expres- 
sions of  the  public  press,  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
Major  Finley  was  doing  a  work  with  the  Moros  compara- 
ble with  that  of  Chinese  Gordon  and  David  Livingstone. 
He  is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  work  to  which  he  has 
devoted  a  dozen  consecrated  years.  From  various 
sources  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  even  the  work  itself 
so  hopefully  started  by  this  former  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Zamboanga  is  being  hampered  by  self-seekers  of 
a  demagogic  type.  Disarmament  and  that  most  impor- 
tant *TM[oro  Exchange  System^'  were,  we  understand,  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  Colonel  Finle/s  methods.  Because 
of  these  measures  peace,  industrial  prosperity,  and  civil- 
ization seemed  to  be  thriving  encouragingly  in  that  sec- 
tion. Society  women  are  going  to  the  Moro  province 
to  establish  peace;  but,  we  repeat,  What  has  become  of 
Col.  John  P.  Finley? 


Among  the  Peace  Organizations. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation,  in  response  to  a  grow- 
ing need  for  the  training  and  assistance  of  leaders  for 
societies  and  classes  studying  the  international  peace 
movement,  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  fortnightly  con- 
ferences upon  the  subject,  beginning  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1913.  It  is  hoped  that  the  officers  of  many 
organizations  will  appoint  special  representatives.  The 
conferences  will  be  held  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Boston, 
on  Monday  afternoons,  at  4  o'clock.  They  will  be  con- 
ducted in  turn  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Levermore,  Dr.  George  W.  Nasmyth,  Mr.  Denys  P. 
Myers,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Sturges  Duryea,  of  the  World 
Peace  Foundation;  Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society ;  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  An- 
drews, secretary  of  the  American  School  Peace  League, 
and  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead.  An  ^'Outline  of  Lessons 
on  War  and  Peace"  will  be  furnished  each  member  of 
the  conference,  together  with  various  pamphlets  and 
other  useful  papers. 
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Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  of  Chicago,  reference  to  whom 
will  be  found  elsewhere  under  our  'X'entral  West  De- 
partment/' has  started  upon  an  extensive  lecture  tour 
of  several  months  as  one  of  the  accredited  representatives 
of  the  American  Peace  Society.  He  will  give  at  least 
two  hundred  addresses  before  large  audiences  within  the 
next  ten  months.  Dr.  Green  will  represent  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  next  spring  in  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Greg6ry  Lloyd,  late  honorary  secretary  of 
Ihe  Iniernational  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association  of 
Wellington,  Xew  Zealand,  is  on  a  visit  to  America.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  who  is  the  guest  in  Xew  York  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Short,  secretary  of  the  Xew  York  Peace  Society,  is  re- 
turning in  the  near  future  to  Sydney,  Australia,  where 
at  ])resent  he  resides.  !Mean while  he  has  addressed 
meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Xew  York  Society. 
^Tr.  Lloyd  expresses  himself  as  deliglited  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ])eace  movement  in  America.  In  spite  of 
apparently  insurmountable  difficulties,  he  states,  all  over 
the  world  the  cause  of  peace  is  progressing  in  a  way 
that  must  be  very  gratifying  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  right  over  might. 

At  the  call  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Society,  representatives  of  peace  workers  in  Xew  York, 
j\rarvland,  Delaware,  and  Pennsvlvania  met  at  tli^  Uni- 
versity  Club  in  Philadelphia  Saturday,  Xovember  15. 
There  was  a  round-table  conference  lasting  over  the 
major  portion  of  the  day.  Thomas  Raebum  White, 
Esq.,  ])resident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Society,  presided  at  the  meeting.  Those  in  at- 
tendance were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Dr.  William 
L  PTull. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  through  its  secretary, 
Prof.  C.  ^r.  Geer,  recentlv  sent  out  a  call  to  the  churches 
of  Connecticut  for  a  renewed  activity  in  the  interest  of 
international  peace.  The  society  is  also  conducting 
prize  oratorical  contests  for  the  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies of  the  State.  The  subject  selected  for  the  essay 
is  "The  Cost  of  War."  Three  prizes  are  offered  of  $25, 
$15,  and  $10  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  essay. 

The  Xew  York  Peace  Society  is  beginning  a  busy 
season.  Among  the  speakers  already  engaged  are  ex- 
President  Taf't  and  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 


Brief  Peace  Notes. 

.  .  .  fnfra-Ked  rays,  termed  "F"  rays  for  short,  is  the 
jjiiest  scientific  contribution  to  the  war  wonders  of  our 
time.  "Nr.  TTlivi,  a  young  Italian  engineer,  has  been  able 
by  these  mysterious  and  wireless  rays  to  explode  mines, 
and  in  fact  any  explosive,  at  distances  var\'ing  from  600 
to  6,000  yards,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  explosive 
was  under  water.  It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  an  ap- 
paratus of  his  own  invention  M.  ITlivi  is  able  to 
project  rays  suflRciently  powerfid  to  produce  a  spark 
along  metallic  walls  of  an  explosive's  receptacle.  These 
sparks  have  not  the  length  sufficient  to  attack  the  ex- 
plosive if  it  is  slightly  removed  from  the  enveloping 
metal ;  the  explosive  and  the  enveloping  metal  must  be 
in  contact.  It  is  thought  by  many  authorities,  however, 
that  in  a  short  time,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  rays 
emitted,  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
spark, 


.  .  .  The  new  monthly  journal  entitled  "War  and 
Peace*'  has  just  appeared.  lis  mission  is  "to  spread 
saner  views  with  regard  to  international  relations."  In 
the  first  number  Lord  Lorebum,  ex-Lord  Chancellor, 
has  an  article  on  "Prospects  of  Peace.''  Among  other 
things  the  writer  says:  **Heroic  qualities  are  constantly 
displayed  on  the  battlefield,  but  they  are  not  created  by 
it.  They  exist  in  every  fine  race,  and  their  proper 
sphere  is  in  the  triumphs  of  peace,  the  rescue  from  the 
burning  mine,  the  saving  of  life  at  sea,  the  fearless  de- 
votion of  the  doctor  in  a  plague-stricken  city."  He 
conceives  that  the  greatest  hope  for  peace  is  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  commercial  bonds  among  nations.  Mr. 
Xorman  Angell  contributes  a  paper  on  public  opinion 
as  a  factor  in  preventing  war. 

.  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  a  torpedo  costs  the  Government 
$8,000.  A  good  many  of  these  torpedoes  are  deflected 
in  their  courses  and  are  lost.  Since  the  army  only  has 
seventeen  aeroplanes,  with  a  half  dozen  more  in  process 
of  construction,  and  the  navy  a  less  number,  it  is  argued 
that  some  of  the  naval  appropriation  should  be  used  for 
aeroplanes.  The  theory  is  that  several  flying  machines 
can  be  built  for  the  price  of  one  torpedo,  and  that  the 
former  can  do  many  things  offensive  and  defensive  not 
possible  for  torpedo  boats. 

.  .  .  The  final  treaty  of  peace  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  was  signed  Thursday  evening,  Xovember  13. 
This  is  the  fourth  peace  treaty  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key within  a  century,  each  of  which  followed  a  long, 
bitter  war.  As  a  result  of  the  present  treaty  Greece  has 
more  territory  than  she  has  possessed  for  centuries. 

.  .  .  The  Harmony  Club  of  Xew  York  City,  incorpo- 
rated in  1909,  has  a  membership  of  2,000  prominent 
men  and  women.  The  club  proposes  to  raise  $100,000 
yearly  to  help  Bishop  Brent  with  the  ^loros  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  believers  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  justice  will  watch  with  interest  this  attempt  to  har- 
monize savagery  and  civilization  in  the  Philippines. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Xavy, 
recently  predicted  in  an  address  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
that  we  are  nearing  the  time  of  universal  peace. 


Field  Department  Notes. 

Central-West  Department. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  October  9,  1913,  has  been  approved  for 
another  year  by  the  subscriptions  Investigating  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  Director 
Beals  has  received  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Permanent  Bureau  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague  the  official  reports  of  the  cases  set- 
tled  by  that  tribunal.  The  peace  and  arbitration  ma- 
terial which  Mr.  Beals  has  furnished  year  by  year  to  the 
Chicago  DaUy  News  Almanac  has  been  revised  for  the 
1914  edition. 

In  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  of  Monday,  October  20, 
was  an  article  of  nearly  two  columns,  giving  a  friendly 
interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Societv, 
written  by  Mr.  William  L.  Chenery.  Pictures  of  Presi- 
dent Goddard  and  Secretary  Beals  accompanied  the  ar- 
ticle. 
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During  the  past  summer  Dr.  Thomas  Edward  Green, 
whose  address  on  '*The  Burden  of  the  Nations"  electri- 
fied the  St.  Louis  Peace  Congress,  has  delivered  this 
same  lecture  102  times  before  Chautauqua  audiences 
averaging  1,000  persons.  Dr.  Green  was  a  guest  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  at  its 
November  meeting  and  by  special  vote  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  soeietv.  He  is  also  an  accredited  lecturer  of 
the  American  Peace  Society. 

Eev.  A.  Eugene  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  carried  the  peace 
message  to  many  Chautauquas  during  the  summer,  lec- 
turing on  "Do  We  Xeed  More  Battleships  ?"  in  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, besides  delivering  peace  addresses  before  several 
local  clubs. 

On  Sunday,  September  26,  President  John  S.  Nollen, 
of  Lake  Forest  College,  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society,  delivered  the  con- 
vocation address  before  the  facultv,  students,  and 
friends  of  that  college,  upon  the  subject,  '*The  Warfare 
of  Peace."  This  scholarly,  quickening,  and  delightful 
address  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

President  Charles  A.  Blanchard,  of  Wheaton  College, 
who  is  also  a  devoted  and  efficient  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago society,  ably  supported  some  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  29,  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  protesting 
against  the  increase  of  the  navy. 

Director  Beals  has  given  the  following  addresses  since 
the  last  report:  "Plow  Far  Along  is  Pacifism?"  before 
the  Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  Woodlawn  Park  Presby- 
terian Church;  '^The  Artificial  Prolongation  of  War," 
before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  Day  School,  Chicago; 
"Women  and  War  and  Peace,"  before  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciate Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Christian 
Women,  in  Lenity  Church,  Chicago;  "Removing  the  Last 
Obstacle  to  International  Peace,"  before  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Society  of  Northwestern,  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston ;  "The  Kingdom  of  ^filitarism  and 
Organized  Pacifism,"  before  the  St.  Martin's  Men's  Club 
of  the  St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago. 

There  are  those  whose  "voice  is  still  for  war."  In 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  of  October  26,  Admiral 
Mahan,  under  the  revealing  caption,  "The  Folly  of  The 
Hague,"  uttered  the  usual  hackneyed,  brutal  plea  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  reign  of  military  violence. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society  will  offer  again  in  1914 
the  prizes  for  the  Illinois  State  Oratorical  Contest  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Announcements  of  the  Lindgren  Fund  Peace  Prizes 
of  Northwestern  University  are  being  sent  to  all  the 
high  schools  of  the  country.  For  details,  address  Prof. 
J.  A.  James,  University  ITall,. Evanston,  III. 

Framed  pictures  of  Dr.  Trueblood  and  the  Baroness 
von  Suttne.r  have  been  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  local 
peace  office. 

Calls  for  literature  steadily  continue. 

Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  was  the  guest  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  at  the  October  luncheon. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  Group  of  the 
American  National  Committee  on  the  Hundred  Years 
of  Peace  Celebration  met  at  luncheon,  November  20, 
for  the  formulation  of  local  plans. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  resolutions  were  adopted 


commending  President  Wilson  for  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  suggesting  that  certain  pacifist  rec- 
onmiendations  be  embodied  in  his  forthcoming  message 
or  messages  to  Congress;  also  other  resolutions,  to  be 
submitted  to  national  Senators  and  Eepresentatives, 
favoring  the  calling  of  the  Third  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence, approving  the  plan  for  a  suspension  of  battleship 
building  by  international  agreement,  advising  the  re- 
newal of  expired  or  expiring  arbitration  treaties,  and 
suggesting  the  arbitration  of  the  Panama  tolls  question 
unless  the  exempting  clause  be  repealed  by  the  United 
States. 

Chicago  will  welcome  Mr.  Bernard  Noel  Langdon- 
Davies,  of  the  Garton  Foundation,  England,  who  comes 
to  the  United  States  through  the  courtesv  of  said  foun- 
dation  and  the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation.  The  Chicago  Peace  Society  held  a  lunch- 
eon in  his  honor  on  December  6.  During  Mr.  Langdon- 
Davaes'  four  days  in  Chicago  he  addressed  a  number  of 
important  organizations.  A  detailed  account  of  his  Chi- 
cago engagements  will  appear  later. 


South  Atlantic  States  Department. 

The  director  of  this  department,  Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  con- 
tinues to  add  most  encouraging  numbers  to  the  member- 
ship, especially  in  the  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  Peace 
societies. 

Among  the  many  addresses  which  Dr.  Hall  has  re- 
cently given  we  note  one  before  the  ministers  of  Georgia, 
and  another  to  the  students  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
Riverside,  Georgia. 

As  a  result  of  much  personal  attention  a  new  society 
has  been  organized  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  be  known  as  the 
Norfolk  Peace  Society,  a  branch  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  This  organization  was  perfected  on  the  10th 
of  November.  Dr.  Vernon  PAnson,  327-333  Seaboard 
Bank  building,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  the  secretary.  Dr.  Stew- 
art Nye  Hutchinson  is  the  president.  The  vice-presi- 
dents, representing  f.lso  the  best  of  Norfolk  citizenship, 
are  as  fojlows :  Mr.  Walter  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  F.  S.  Royster, 
Capt.  J.  L.  Roper,  Dr.  L.  Lankforcl,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  East. 

The  director  spent  several  days  in  Florida  recently 
delivering  addresses  in  churches,  schools,  and  club- 
rooms.  The  result  was  the  organization  at  Orlando  of 
a  society  "with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abbott  Christ,  president. 

The  director  an'anged  for  a  peace  number  of  the 
Golden  Age,  which  was  issued  at  Thanksgiving  time. 
This  paper  reaches  many  thousands  of  subscribers. 


New  England  Department. 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  of  a 
small  group  of  influential  men  brought  together  by  Dr. 
James  L.  Try  on,  director  of  the  New  England  Depart- 
ment, the  ^lassachusetts  Peace  Society  is  able  to  an- 
nounce the  formation  on  Friday,  November  14,  1913,  of 
an  enthusiastic  and  well-organized  assciation.  The 
Springfield  Peace  and  Arhitration  Society.  The  officers 
are  as  follows :  President,  William  W.  McClench ;  secre- 
tary, Hiller  C.  Wellman ;  executive  secretary,  Horace  J. 
Kice ;  treasurer,  Joseph  Shattuck,  Jr.  Among  the  hon- 
orary vice-presidents  are  Mayor  John  A.  Denison,  Dr. 
Philip  S.  Moxom,  Dr.  W.  G.  Ballantine,  and  others ;  on 
the  Executive  Committee  appear  such  names  as  Dr. 
J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Samuel  Bowles,  and  Joshua  L.  Brooks. 
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The  organization  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Dwight  Pratt,  of  120  Maple  street, 
Springfield,  with  representative  citizens,  including  the 
Springfield  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Tryon  gave  a  most  comprehensive  talk  on 
what  a  peace  society  can  do,  suggesting  the  need  of  sup- 
port of  intelligent  and  organized  public  opinion  for  the 
realization  of  Winston  ChurchilFs  plan  for  a  naval  holi- 
day, urging  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  exemp- 
tion clause  in  the  Panama  Canal  Act  to  preserve  our 
national  honor,  and  the  necessity  of  initiating  a  move- 
ment for  the  calling  of  the  Third  Hague  Conference. 

The  second  section  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society 
was  organized  at  New  Bedford,  November  24,  at  the 
home  of  the  Misses  Seabury.  The  preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society  at  a  special  meeting  held  late  in  October. 
New  Bedford  has  one  of  the  most  honorable  records  of 
any  city  in  Massachusetts  for  work  on  behalf  of  peace 
and  arbitration.  A  large  number  of  signatures  was  se- 
cured from  that  city  for  the  Taft  arbitration  treaties. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  New  Bedford  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  first  cities  to  be  organized.  The  following 
were  chosen  as  officers :  President,  Allen  P.  Keith ;  vice- 
president,  Charles  Mitchell;  secretary,  Helen  H.  Sea- 
bury;  treasurer,  Mary  B.  Seabury.  A  large  number  of 
representative  citizens  appear  on  the  list  of  directors 
and  honorary  vice-presidents  of  this  new  and  promising 
society. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  has  sent  a  resolution 
to  President  Wilson  and  members  of  Congress  advocat- 
ing the  encouragement  of  Winston  ChurchilFs  proposal 
for  a  naval  holiday,  and  demanding  that  there  be  no  in- 
crease of  our  own  navy  program  during  the  year. 

A  movement  has  been  initiated  by  Dr.  Tryon  in  re- 
gard to  calling  the  Third  Hague  Conference.  To  dis- 
cuss this  matter  a  conference  of  prominent  authorities 
on  international  law  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society.  Among  those  present  were 
Prof.  George  Grafton  Wilson,  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Prof.  Eugene  Wambaugh,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Elder,  Rich- 
ard L.  Gay,  and  George  Morris.  A  letter  written  to  Dr. 
Tryon  by  Hon.  Theodore  Marburg  was  read,  showing 
his  opinion  that  the  conferences  should  become  periodic, 
and  that  the  Third  Hague  Conference  ought  therefore  to 
be  called  for  1915  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  Administration  should 
be  approached  by  a  person  of  authority  on  the  question, 
through  Secretary  Bryan,  and  make  known  the  convic- 
tion of  the  people  that  an  appointment  should  be  made 
at  once  of  an  international  committee  to  prepare  the  pro- 
gram and  to  urge  the  United  States  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  calling  the  conference. 

The  Prize  Essay  Contest,  instituted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Peace  Society  in  Massachusetts  colleges,  is  being 
received  enthusiastically.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a 
large  Oratorical  Contest,  to  be  arranged  by  Dr.  Tryon 
at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate  Ora- 
torical Association.  Prof.  Charles  M.  Levermore,  Pro- 
fessor Van  Riper,  and  Mr.  Richard  King  are  among 
those  who  are  working  with  him  on  this  subject. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  has  added  three  new 
forms  of  membership  to  its  previous  number — four — 
namely :  Group  Membership,  to  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  ten  persons,  paying  one  dollar  a  year  for  the  group ; 


Institutional  Membership,  for  churches,  clubs,  granges, 
joining  as  a  body  and  paying  five  dollars  a  year,  and  an 
Auxiliary  Membership,  for  persons  who  believe  in  the 
ideals  and  aims  of  the  peace  movement,  but  who  do  not 
care  to  pay  a  membership  fee;  such  persons  receive  a 
sample  copy  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  some  free  liter- 
ature, and  suggestions  from  headquarters.  The  services 
of  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  as  lecturer  have  been  secured 
by  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society. 

Dr.  Tryon  has  made  addresses  during  the  past  month 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston;  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry, 
N.  H. ;  Orient  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  Attleboro,  Mass. ; 
the  Men's  Club  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  and  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  two  of  these  being  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  slides. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Hampshire  Peace  So- 
ciety and  the  Woman's  Club,  a  series  of  meetings  were 
held  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  November  13,  14,  and  15,  dur- 
ing which  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  and  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  gave  several  addresses. 

The  Maine  Peace  Society  announces  plans  for  an  In- 
tercollegiate Oratorical  Contest,  and  has  arranged  for  a 
peace  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Portland,  at 
which  Norman  Angell  will  be  invited  to  speak. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Boston  Committee  on  the 
Celebration  of  the  Hundred  Years  of  Peace,  Mrs.  Fannie 
Fern  Andrews,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  Dr.  James  L. 
Tryon  have  been  chosen  as  delegates  to  attend  the  con- 
ference in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  December  3  and  4.  Dr. 
Tryon  has  been  invited  to  give  his  lecture  before  the 
conference  on  the  evening  of  December  3. 

On  November  24  the  director  of  the  New  England 
Department  met  at  dinner  at  the  ITniversity  Club,  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  ex-Governor  D.  Russell  Brown,  ex- 
Lieut.-Governor  Frederick  H.  Jackson,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  N. 
Crowder,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  Ranger,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Winslow,  and  President 
Charles  Sisson,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  to 
discuss  the  extension  work  of  the  Rhode  Island  Peace 
Society.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Sisson  and  Winslow,  to  confer  with  the  trustees 
of  that  society,  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  list  of  vice- 
presidents  that  it  may  include  representatives  of  the 
leading  religious,  educational,  and  business  interests  of 
the  State,  and  for  the  appointment  of  an  executive  sec- 
retary to  push  actively  the  work  of  peace  and  arbitration 
throughout  the  State.  This  committee  will  report  on 
December  10  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Jackson,  when  final 
recommendations  will  be  made  to  the  society.  A  strong 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Rhode  Island  Association,  which  is  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  would  soon  become  one 
of  the  most  active  branches  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety. 

On  November  6  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

The  directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  have 
learned  with  profound  satisfaction  of  the  resolution  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives,  urging  our  Govem- 
men  to  co-operate  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain  In 
the  effort  for  International  action  to  secure  a  year's  suspen- 
sion of  the  naval  construction  programs  of  the  great  Powers. 
We  earnestly  Indorse  this  resolution  and  urge  its  prompt 
passage  by  Congress  as  a  solemn  expression  of  the  purpose 
of  the  American  people  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
check  the  present  mad  naval  rivalry  of  the  nations,  with  its 
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menace  to  tbe  world's  peace,  and  relieve  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion which  is  exhausting  the  peoples.  While  thus  working 
for  Joint  action  to  this  imperative  end,  we  demand  that  there 
shall  be  no  increase  in  our  own  naval  program. 

We  call  upon  our  Massachusetts  press,  churches,  and  all 
agencies  of  public  influence  to  unite  In  promoting  this  high 
endeavor;  and  we  resolve  that  copies  of  this  declaration  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  ^to  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress. 


Pacific  Coast  Department. 

Eobert  Cromwell  Root,  A.  M.,  Director  of  our  Pacific 
Coast  Department^  has  recently  issued  fifteen  reasons  why 
war  is  wrong.  The  reasons,  together  with  certain  refer- 
ences, are  as  follows : 

War  is  wrong  because — 

1.  *Teace  is  the  normal  condition  of  society,  and  war  is  a 
reversion  to  barbarism."^ 

2.  War  is  an  appeal  to  might  instead  of  right,  and  sets 
aside  reason  and  Justice,  law  and  order,  for  the  "mailed 
fist"  and  bloody  conflict. 

3.  War  sets  up  false  standards  of  courage,  false  ideals  of 
patriotism,  perverts  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and  de- 
stroys the  bonds  of  human  brotherhood. 

4.  War  selects  and  destroys  the  "most  fit"  among  men, 
and  thus  weakens  the  whole  human  race.' 

5.  War  dooms  millions  to  celibacy,  prevents  home-making 
and  the  development  of  home  virtues,  and  thus  lowers  the 
normal  birth-rate  and  robs  society  of  "an  ever-widening 
wedge  of  citizens  that  might  have  been." 

6.  War's  unnatural  camp  life  encourages  inunorality  and 
vice,  and  produces  thousands  upon  thousands  of  "fallen 
men"  tainted  with  foul  diseases,"  who  in  tarn  blight  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Innocent  wives  and  children. 

7.  War's  evils  and  debaucheries  were  the  spawning  bed 
from  which  sprang  the  abominable  "white  slave  traffic"*  and 
its  inseparable  evil,  the  licensed  liquor  traffic  of  the  United 
States.  While  war  remains,  a  strong  demand  for  this  vile 
slavery  will  remain. 

8.  War  robs  helpless  mothers  of  their  sons,  wives  of  their 
husbands,  sweethearts  of  their  lovers,  and  innocent  children 
of  their  fathers— their  rightful,  God-given  protectors.  War 
also  robs  the  school,  the  church,  the  State,  and  does  not 
and  cannot  give  any  adequate  compensation  for  any  of  these 
losses. 

9.  War  sets  up  pagan  rules  for  the  Qolden  Rule,  and  sub- 
stitutes narrow  selfishness  and  ignorant  Jingoism  for  true 
patriotism  and  statesmanlike  internationalism. 

10.  War  impoverishes  humanity^  by  misusing  the  world's 
chief  energies  in  causing  waste  and  death  and  destruction, 
instead  of  rightly  using  those  energies  In  preventing  fires, 
fioods,  accidents,  and  diseases,  and  in  doing  constructive 
work  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

11.  War  is  needless,'  since  the  world  now  has  in  operation 
and  In  process  of  development  adequate  means  for  settling 
all  disputes  without  resort  to  war;  furthermore,  war  itself 
does  not  settle  any  question  properly  or  Justly. 

12.  War  is  barbarous,'  for  it  slaughters  men,  and  inflicts 
cruelties  and  tortures  on  innocent  women  and  children  who 
did  nothing  to  cause  the  war,  and  yet  suffer  most  froin  It 

13.  War  Is  wicked,  for  it  violates  every  moral  principle, 
every  righteous  law  of  man,  every  instinct  of  civilized  hu- 
manity and  every  command  of  God.'" 

14.  War  shamelessly  glories  in  its  own  wickedness  that 
ruthlessly  disregards  human  rights,  brutalizes  men,  incites 
to  inhuman  cruelties,  and  makes  man,  not  his  "brother's 
keeper,"  but  his  brother's  wolf-like  destroyer.* 

15.  War  is  cruel,  wicked,  barbarous,  needless,  inhuman, 
and  devilish,  for  It  commits  every  sin  in  the  decalogue ;  and 
yet  war  does  not  In  this  age  serve  one  single  useful  purpose 
that  cannot  be  served  better  In  a  humane  way.  On  tiie  con- 
trary, "war  does  all  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark 
mad,'"  for  "war  Is  hell,"  and  hell  serves  neither  God  nor 
man,  but  ever  and  only  the  devil. 

Ergo,  helium  delendum  est, 
(Therefore,  war  must  be  destroyed.) 
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The  "Typical  Case"  Again. 

In  our  last  number,  under  the  title  "A  Typical  Case,"  we 
printed  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  southern  gentleman 
which  set  forth  his  philosophy  on  the  peace  movement.  We 
l)ubllshed  replies  to  this  letter  from  such  persons  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  Holt,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  and  Hon.  Jackson  H. 
Italston.    We  are  glad  to  print  two  more  communications. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Dole,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  ex- 
presses his  views  thus: 

If  your  Southern  correspondent  is  truly  a  *'Chris- 
tian/'  the  answer  to  his  letter  becomes  extremely  simple. 
If  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others  that  marks  a 
Christian,  it  is  what  we  know  as  "the  spirit  of  Christ ' — 
in  other  words,  a  constant  good  will,  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  every  one. 

All  Jesus'  repeated  utterances  about  forgiveness  may 
be  summed  up  into  one  rule,  namely,  to  have  no  ene- 
mies. Already  today  many  of  us  have  no  enemies.  We 
even  require  our  policemen  and  officers  of  the  law,  rep- 
resenting the  civilized  sense  of  the  people,  to  treat  no 
unfortunate  criminal  as  an  enemy.  We  allow  no  one  in 
our  best  force  of  teachers  to  hold  any  backward  or  way- 
ward pupil  as  an  enemy.     Enmity  is  barbarous. 

Now  this  spirit  or  attitude — ^the  supreme  law  of  re- 
ligion— summarily  disposes  of  war  or  "armed  peace,*' 
the  essence  of  either  of  which  is  enmity,  suspicion,  race 
or  color  prejudice,  annoyance,  greed,  fear — in  general, 
the  heathen  attitude.  Keep  the  attitude  of  friendliness 
toward  all  peoples ;  wish  for  nothing  that  does  not  fairly 
belong  to  you;  trust  the  Qolden  Kule  as  between  na- 
tions— in  a  word,  be  "Christians" — and  you  have  no 
reason  for  maintaining  a  war  establishment. 

This  holds  specially  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  situated  as  to  have  no  excuse  for  en- 
gaging in  the  barbarous  struggles  and  anomalous  politi- 
cal qualms  of  such  unfortunate  peoples  as  the  Balkan 
States.  We  are  also  supposing  that  our  American  Chris- 
tians are  not  hypocrites,  but  honest  believers  in  the 
supreme  law  of  the  Qolden  Rule,  and  that  they  mean 
more  than  idle  words  in  saying:  Thy  will — the  good 
will — ^be  done.  If  Christianity  is  not  real  to  the  people 
who  profess  it  in  churches — if  Christians  are  not  com- 
mitted by  their  principles  to  stop  war — ^we  need  a  new 
religion  that  can  and  will  stop  war  and  other  abuses. 

Neither  do  we  propose  to  go  back  to  historical  prece- 
dents in  order  to  find  "righteous**  wars.  Most  history, 
any  way,  is  the  story  of  what  ought  never  again  to  be 
done.  Neither  do  we  care  to  deny  that  incidental  good 
may  have  come  out  of  war.  What  we  affirm  is  that  we 
ought  now  as  civilized  "Christians**  to  know  better  than 
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to  fight.  Our  position  is  like  that  of  a  town  which  has 
at  last  discovered  the  conditions  of  typhoid  fever.  We 
praise  the  doctors  and  nurses  who  have  fought  tlie  fever. 
We  tell  grand  stories  of  heroism  in  the  course  of  the 
epidemics.  AVe  grant  that  in  ignorant  parts  of  the 
world  there  may  yet  occur  visitations  of  the  disease. 
But  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  more  elaborate  ar- 
rangements even  to  fight  the  fever.  We  intend  not  to 
liave  it;  we  w^ill  put  an  end  to  the  conditions  which 
bring  it. 

So  with  war.  We  ought  now  to  know  how  not  to  have 
war.  Surely  in  the  United  States,  one  of  its  predispos- 
ing conditions  is  big  armaments.  They  predispose  to 
war,  precisely  as  the  doubling  up  of  the  fist  predisposes 
to  a  quarrel,  whereas  the  attitude  of  justice  and  a 
friendly  temper  make  and  keep  the  peace.  Moreover, 
we  purpose  in  case  of  a  threatening  difference  of  opinion 
to  use  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

This  distinctly  means  that  "we  in  the  United  States 
do  not  need  to  wait  for  other  nations  in  order  to  put 
offensive  armaments  out  of  commission.  We  do  not 
need  to  wait  for  others  before  being  honest  or  truthful 
or  kindly.  We  will  simply  do  what  the  strong  and  in- 
telligent man  always  does — namely,  not  look  for  a  quar- 
rel, not  feel  fear  of  being  attacked,  and  not  carry 
weapons  to  provoke  his  neighbors. 

Is  not  this  a  fair  answer  to  those  who  propose  to  be 
"Christians?'^  Be  Christians,  then,  and  see  if  a  nation 
of  Christian  men,  like  the  brave  and  strong  individual 
man,  is  not  safer  with  justice  and  a  constant  humane 
interest  than  it  ever  has  been  when  armed  to  tlie  teeth 
and  in  chronic  apprehension  of  its  neighbors ! 

Lucia  Ames  Mead  writes  as  follows : 

"The  distinguished  gentleman  from  the  South,"  whose 
letter  in  the  last  Advocatk  expresses  certain  ver^'  com- 
mon misapprehensions,  may  find  less  difficulty  when  he 
learns  that  we  distiaguish  between  past  and  future  war 
and  civil  and  international  war.  They  are  in  four  dif- 
ferent categories,  all  too  often  confused  with  dangerous 
results.  One  side  in  some  past  wars  have  been  right; 
but  if  so,  the  other  side  was  wrong,  and  tlie  war  as  a 
whole  could  never  have  been  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
just.  No  future  war,  if  it  be  between  any  of  the  forty- 
four  signatory  powers  at  The  Hague,  can  have  excuse 
for  even  one  side,  as  more  than  one  substitute  for  war 
now  exists.  No  recognized  substitute  yet  exists  to  pre- 
vent civil  war,  and  therefore  in  future  civil  war  one  side 
might  be  excused  for  defending  itself  against  wanton 
attack.  But  past  or  future  civil  war  and  past  interna- 
tional war  must  be  judged  as  at  best  no  more  "right- 
eous" than  a  half-rotten  apple  can  be  called  good. 

Peace  advocates  condemn  war,  not  primarily  because 
it  promotes  pain,  but  because  it  promotes  injustice  and 
never  aims  at  a  judicial  decision.  War  simply  proves 
who  is  stronger.  Rival  armies  and  navies  are  the  tools 
of  nations  preparing  for  international  duelling.  The 
supposed  analogy  with  police  has  done  vast  harm.  The 
police  of  one  city  never  fight  the  police  of  another  city, 
nor  the  militia  of  one  State  the  militia  of  another  State. 
They  both  use  the  minimum  of  force  to  get  men  to  court 
and  their  type  of  force  will  persist,  and  some  time  re- 
place rival  armies  and  navies  by  a  small  international 
police. 


Thousands  of  well-educated  citizens  are  still  outside 
our  peace  ranks,  because  they  have  never  seen  through 
the  false  euphemisms  and  false  analogies  with  which  so 
many  editors  have  befogged  the  subject,  especially  as 
regards  "righteous  wars"  and  "the  navy  as  police." 

While  not  asking  for  the  impossible — immediate  dis- 
armament— ^we  ought  to  demand  that  the  safest  nation 
on  earth,  which  itself  forced  every  foreign  war  it  ever 
had,  should  have  the  courage  to  lead  in  the  decrease  of 
its  monstrous  armaments  w^hich  excite  suspicion,  incite 
to  heavier  burdens  in  other  lands,  and  imply  a  disgrace- 
ful timidity  and  fear  of  non-existent  foes. 


Democracy  and  the  Jew  in  Russia. 

By  Arthur  Deerin  Call. 

War  thrives  where  the  people  are  imhappy.  No  apol- 
ogy is  needed,  therefore,  for  calling  attention  to  one 
aspect  of  the  distressing  situation  in  a  sister  nation. 
The  modern  spirit  of  liberalism  or  democracy  is  very 
much  alive  in  Russia.  A  constitution  was  granted  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1905.  Being  over  twice  as*  large  as 
the  United  States  and  constituting  the  largest  single 
political  area  of  the  world,  its  natural  resources,  its 
rivers  and  harbors,  its  mines  and  fields  are  all  calcu- 
lated to  support  a  great  and  a  progressive  people.  The 
population  of  Eussia  today  is  approximately  150  mil- 
lions. Especially  hopeful  is  the  class  represented  by 
the  intellectuals,  the  progressive  party  of  Russia.  The 
artists,  especially  among  the  literary  class,  have  for 
fifty  years  been  of  the  highest  order.  One  has  but  to 
recall  the  satires  of  Shtchedrin,  the  somber  classic  pen- 
pictures  of  Turgenieff,  the  breadth  and  sympathy  of 
Tolstoi  and  his  friend  Menshikoff,  the  Emersonian 
touch  of  Melshim,  to  demonstrate  the  high  reach  of  the 
intellectual  leaders  thepe.  ■  There  are  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  next  ten  years  will  witness  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  hopeful  national  developments  in 
Russia  of  all  history. 

But  there  are  elements  in  that  broad  countr}^  making 
for  a  decided  discouragement.  For  example,  70  per  cent 
of  that  great  population  is  illiterate.  Many  of  those  in 
political  authority  are  avowedly  afraid  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  the  unfortunate  peasants.  There  is  an  iron  and 
a  despotic  hand  held  over  Poland  and  Finland.  Relig- 
ious persecutions,  strangely  medieval,  are  still  common, 
now  against  the  Baptists,  now  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, but  especially  against  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  are 
in  the  whole  land  less  than  six  million.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  horrible  massacres  at  Kechineff.  It  is  diflBcult 
for  intelligent  people  to  understand  the  policy  of  "gag- 
ging'* the  press,  so  conmion  in  Russia.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  accepting  the  statement  that  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  simply  an  autocracy  limited  only 
by  assassination.  It  sounds  very  strange  to  our  modern 
ears  that  Jewish  prostitute  w^omen  are  allowed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  while  Jewish  student  women  are  forbidden 
to  live  there.  The  grounds  for  persecuting  the  Jews 
have  shifted  many  times  from  religious  to  economic,  to 
political,  to  personal.  Absurd  class  legislation  is  still 
common  in  that  land — for  example,  Jews  are  forbidden 
to  serve  as  superintendents  of  sugar-beet  plantations. 
The  government  does  not  permit  families  with  grown 
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sons  to  leave  the  country.  If  a  boy  escapes,  the  family 
must  pay  a  large  fine.  Only  three  per  cent  of  the  Jews 
are  allowed  in  the  universities,  and  they  only  of  a  picked 
class.  Five  per  cent  only  of  the  Jews  are  allowed  in  the 
public  schools,  even  when  the  public  schools  are  organ- 
ized and  supported  by  Jews. 

We  have  recently  heard  much  of  the  strange  ritual 
murder  trial.  Over  two  years  ago  a  boy  named  Yuschih- 
ski  was  found  murdered  in  Kiev.  A  Jew  named  ^Mendel 
Beilis,  found  near  the  murdered  boy,  was  arrested,  and 
after  two  years  of  imprisonment  put  to  trial  charged 
with  having  murdered  the  Christian  boy  that  his  blood 
might  be  used  for  ritual  purposes.  Ritual  murder  trials 
have  become  an  institution  in  Russia.  For  centuries  the 
Jews  have  been  charged  with  this  hideous  practice. 
There  have  been  many  trials,  but  never  once  has  a  Jew 
been  found  guilty.  Mendel  Beilis  has  been  acquitted; 
but  the  strange  and  discouraging  thing  about  it  all  is 
that  the  Czar  of  Russia  actively  affiliated  himself  with 
the  prosecution. 

This  racial  antagonism  is  ugly  business.  In  the  case 
of  the  Jew  it  seems  a  strange  and  inconsistent  business. 
The  Christian  Bible  is  a  gift  from  the  Jew.  The  Koran 
came  from  the  Jew.  Gambetta,  premier  and  dictator  of 
France,  was  a  Jew ;  Count  Von  Arium,  one  of  the  great- 
est German  diplomats,  w^as  a  Jew;  Lasker,  Bismarck^s 
greatest  op])onent,  was  a  Jew;  Disraeli,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  premier  of  England,  was  a  Jew;  Heine,  the  Lord 
Byron  of  Germany,  and  Berthold  Auerbach,  novelist, 
poet,  and  philosopher,  were  Jews;  Spinoza,  the  arch 
pantheist  of  modern  times,  was  a  Jew;  the  Russian 
sculptor,  Antokolusky,  and  Munkacsy,  the  great  Hun- 
garian artist,  were  Jews;  Rubenstein,  significantly 
enough  the  father  of  the  great  school  of  music  in  Russia, 
was  a  Jew;  Rossini  and  Mendelssohn  were  Jews;  the 
Rothchilds,  England's  greatest  financiers,  are  Jews; 
Baron  de  Hirsch  is  a  Jew.  Many  of  the  rising  artisans, 
scholars,  financiers,  and  statesmen  of  the  world  are 
Jews.  Jesus  was  born  of  a  Jew.  Especially  at  this 
Christmas  season  Christianity  may  well  pause  and  think 
upon  these  things. 

In  one  sense  we  are  not  bom  free  and  equal.  No  one 
is  less  free  than  at  birth,  and  there  is  little  equality 
among  children.  Yet,  allowing  for  all  the  differences  in 
nature,  acquired  abilities  and  opportunities,  man  has 
but  one  vote,  one  soul,  one  person.  There  is  an  equality 
which  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  a  man  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  man,  struggling,  even  in  his  weak  way, 
toward  the  light.  A  human  being  is  a  creation  to  be 
treated  with  reverence,  to  be  considered  an  equal  before 
the  God  of  life.  There  is  after  all  a  kind  of  equality 
which  comes  from  that  fellow-feeling  which  makes  us 
wondrous  kind.  The  accidental  discovery  of  Philips 
Brooks  caring  for  a  sick  baby  in  a  slum  quarter  of  Boston 
is  a  wondrous  picture  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  real  equality. 
"I  am  as  good  as  you  are"  is  the  sad  note  of  democracy. 
The  true  ring  is  "you  are  or  can  be  as  free  as  I  to  make 
good.  Let's  make  good."  Personal  or  national  behavior 
should  buttress  itself  on  the  basic  principle,  that  every 
man  count  as  one,  be  lie  Jew,  ^fohammedan,  Gentile,  or 
Pagan.  Russia  will  yet  get  sense  that  where  this  prin- 
ciple is  dead,  there  will  be  war  and  night;  where  this 
principle  lives,  there  will  be  justice  and  peace. 


The  Active  Promotion  of  Industrial  Peace 

as  a  Primary  Policy  of  the 

United  States. 

Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch.  Minister  to  Ciiiiuu 

The  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
stand  before  the  world  as  the  principal  representatives 
of  orderly  international  arrangements  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  This  position  has 
been  gained  during  the  period  since  the  first  Hague 
Conference  tli rough  the  able  and  active  support  of  these 
principles  by  our  delegations  at  'I'he  Hague,  it  is  not 
generally  recognized  abroad  how  deeply  this  policy  of 
international  peace  is  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  our 
national  life.  Every  important  policy  that  our  nation 
has  stood  for  in  its  external  relations  has  had  pea(^e  and 
a  peaceful  development  of  national  enterprise  for  its 
basis.  This  is  true  of  the  Monroe  policy,  of  the  Open 
Door,  of  our  abstention  from  European  entanglements, 
and  also  especially  of  our  relations  with  our  most  power- 
ful neighbor,  Great  Britain.  This  great  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  not  born  of  a  passing  sentiment  or  en- 
thusiasm, but  is  connected  with  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  our  American  life. 

People  in  Europe  are  indeed  often  skeptical  of  the 
real  purpose  of  the  United  States  in  advancing  this 
great  international  policy.  This  skepticism  can  be  over- 
come and  our  position  of  leadership  vindicated  only  by 
having  our  policy  in  every  detail  conform  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  we  advocate  before  others.  No  single  thing 
would  weaken  the  position  of  American  leadership,  our 
reputation  for  national  sincerity,  more  than  if  we 
should,  for  instance,  refuse  to  arbitrate  or  to  settle  in 
some  other  satisfactory  manner  the  question  of  the 
Panama  tolls.  Nature  has  given  us  an  advantage  of 
position  beyond  any  European  or  Asiatic  nation.  Our 
freedom  from  constraint  and  from  besetting  rivalries 
makes  it  easier  for  our  nation  to  follow  the  policy  of 
humanity  than  for  any  other,  but  we  should  soon  lose 
the  advantage  which  this  position  affords  if,  while 
preaching  a  policy  consonant  with  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  we  should  be  disregarding  it  our- 
selves, as  soon  as  minor  profits  could  be  made  by  fol- 
lowing an  opposite  course. 

Upon  our  action,  upon  our  self-restraint  and  sense  of 
justice,  in  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  Panama 
tolls,  the  policy  of  commercial  equity  known  as  the  Open 
Door,  the  treatment  of  aliens  within  our  limits — our 
international  credit  depends.  They  will  determine  the 
extent  and  power  of  our  influence  at  the  next  Hague 
Conference.  This  third  Conference,  following  upon  an 
era  of  war,  when  international  animosities  have  been 
sharpened,  will  have  an  even  more  difficult  task  than  its 
predecessors.  Its  success  depends  in  no  small  measure 
upon  the  influence  which  the  United  States,  as  a  neu- 
tral, disinterested,  humane  power,  will  be  able  to  exert 
in  pointing  out  the  way  to  peaceful  improvements. 
There  are  three  directions  indicated  for  the  constructive 
work  of  the  next  conference.  The  American  proposal  of 
having  the  tribunal  transformed  into  a  permanent  court 
will  be  taken  up  again.  The  American  Department  of 
State  has  already  indicated  the  purpose  oif  advancing 
the  practice  of  peaceful  settlement  by  prevailing  upon 
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the  nations  to  agree  to  give  every  controversy  an  im- 
partial investigation  before  proceeding  to  hostilities. 
Then  a  great  task  awaits  this  or  some  succeeding  con- 
ference in  the  near  future  in  providing  a  general  con- 
stitution or  organization  for  all  those  international 
activities  which  have  grown  up  during  the  last  few 
decades  and  have  taken  the  form  of  public  international 
unions.  These  already  cover  a  great  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrative activities  of  states^  such  as  communication^ 
police^  sanitation^  weights  and  measures^  industrial  and 
literary  property,  in  all  of  which  nations  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  along  without  mutual  assistance. 

Those  who  realize  how  intimately  the  American  ideals 
of  international  action  are  connected  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  how  deeply  they  are  rooted  in  our 
national  life,  will  hope  that  these  relations  may  be  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  European  nations  whom  we 
are  endeavoring  to  influence  in  the  direction  of  our 
own  aspirations.  Our  policy  is  not  based  on  sentiment ; 
it  is  the  outgrowth  of  our  national  destiny ;  it  is  inevi- 
table, and  not  a  matter  of  choice  for  us.  Yet  frequently 
we  allow  our  own  government  and  ourselves  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  realization ;  we  permit  the  life  principles 
of  our  commonwealth  to  be  lowered  to  the  character  of 
impotent  generalities,  half  veiling  the  play  of  petty  in- 
terests. Our  national  policy  must  be  seen  as  a  whole  in 
order  that  we  may  realize  how  seriously  the  achievement 
of  our  main  purpose  is  often  jeopardized  by  yielding  to 
unimportant  interests  and  to  importunities  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

How  far  is  the  policy  of  advancing  international  peace 
the  true  policy  of  the  United  States,  aside  from  mere 
sentimental  ideals  ?  I  need  not  do  anything  but  review 
for  you  certain  facts  in  our  historical  development 
which  make  this  policy  not  only  necessary,  not  only 
natural,  but  inevitable.  Every  primary  domestic  policy, 
every  most  important  element  in  the  structure  of  our 
institutions  points  in  this  direction.  What  are  the  most 
essential  elements  of  our  policy?  The  fact  that  we  are 
a  federal  nation ;  the  fact  that  with  us  law — ^the  respect 
for  laws,  laws  administered  by  the  tribunals — are  the 
essential  elements  in  the  state;  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
nation  composed  of  many  diverse  racial  elements;  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  only  one  very  important  war,  and 
that  a  civil  war;  the  fact  that  we  are  the  primary  power" 
on  the  American  continent  and  are  associated  with  other 
nations  who  are  living  upon  the  same  principles.  I  need 
not  go  into  these  matters  in  detail.  It  would  take  too 
much  time,  and  our  time  is  short,  but  I  will  surely  have 
your  support  in  this :  That  if  you  were  to  describe  the 
essential  features  of  American  government  to  foreign- 
ers, you  would  say  it  lies  in  the  importance  of  adjudica- 
tion, or  the  readiness  to  submit  the  most  important  con- 
troversy to  judicial  determination,  to  the  fact  that  we 
believe  in  the  natural  organic  development  of  law  from 
generation  to  generation.  When  we  transpose  this  idea 
to  world  policies  we  are  not  building  in  the  air ;  we  are 
not  consulting  a  vague  sentiment;  we  are  taking  the 
heart  of  our  experience  as  a  nation  and  applying  it  to 
broader  relations ;  we  cannot  see  how  the  world  can  fail 
to  be  benefited  when  we  consider  the  benefits  which  we 
have  derived  from  this  policy. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  just  as  rich  and  pow- 
erful as  many  independent  nations.  Think  of  the  con- 
ditions we  should  be  living  in  in  this  country  if  these 


states  had  been  formed  into  nations  and  were  confront- 
ing each  other  with  armaments.  We  have  escaped  all 
of  that  through  the  institution  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  its  judiciary.  None  of  these  states,  with  all 
of  its  vital  interests  and  its  honor,  is  in  any  way  endan- 
gered by  submitting  to  that  tribunal. 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  matter  of  our  mixed  popula- 
tion, a  population  composed  of  very  many  elements. 
We  have  through  them  come  to  realize  that  racial  an- 
tipathies do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  forming  a  common 
national  spirit,  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  all  the  work 
of  a  civilized  state.  But  think  for  a  minute  of  our  rela- 
tions to  our  American  neighbors  and  the  implications 
of  that  spirit  upon  our  policy  of  peace.  The  first  great 
arbitration  treaty  of  universal  scope  was  adopted  by  the 
Pan-American  Conference  of  1890,  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican powers  were  represented.  This  treaty  was  not  rati- 
fied, but  it  has  stood  in  the  history  of  arbitration  as  a 
model,  and  it  has  stood  more  as  an  indication  of  what 
American  policy  is  in  these  matters.  There  is  a  famous 
saying  of  a  great  general  who  had  in  a  war  laid  down 
certain  conditions,  a  certain  ultimatum.  He  was  vic- 
torious. After  the  victory  his  opponent  sent  messengers 
and  asked  him  what  he  now  demanded.  He  said,  *^ic- 
tory  gives  no  rights ;  our  demands  before  and  after  vic- 
tory are  the  same.''  That  is  the  true  American  prin- 
ciple which  is  believed  in  by  every  American  nation, 
and  if  that  is  true,  if  war  of  itself  can  give  no  rights, 
then  what  a  very  cumbersome  outworn  fashion  of  ascer- 
taining right  is  the  appeal  to  war  I  So  we  are  sup- 
ported in  this  policy  by  the  common  judgment  and 
common  feeling  of  our  American  neighbors.  We  are  by 
nature  endowed  with  great  wealth,  physical  power,  num- 
bers, which  gives  us  a  position  of  primacy.  It  gives  us 
the  position  which  renders  our  action  more  significant 
than  if  we  were  acting  for  ourselves  alone.  We  are  act- 
ing as  the  representatives  not  only  of  our  policy,  but  of 
that  of  entire  America,  and  we  can  carry  out  that  policy. 

America  is  the  representative  of  all  that  is  connected 
with  popular  government.  We  have  often  had  indica- 
tions of  that  in  other  countries.  In  Europe,  in  Ger- 
many, it  was  mentioned  yesterday,  the  people  are  look- 
ing to  the  United  States.  They  have  a  hope  that  the 
United  States,  in  its  policy  at  least,  will  stand  for  those 
things  which  are  rational,  that  are  inspired  by  common 
sense,  that  are  inspired  by  the  love  of  humanity.  When 
we  look  at  our  own  careers,  we  are  certain  that  the  in- 
fiuence  which  has  been  most  helpful  in  our  development 
is  the  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  friends,  often  older 
friends.  When  we  had  won  their  approval,  we  were 
happy  and  satisfied.  There  could  be  no  success  that 
would  outweigh  this  approval  on  their  part.  Now,  the 
United  States  has  innumerable  friends  of  that  kind  in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  South  America.  Just  the  other 
day  I  had  a  letter  from  Germany,  in  which  my  corre- 
spondent said,  "I  read  the  noble  state  papers  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  It  is  uplifting  to  think  that  a  statesman 
in  the  present  age  of  our  year  1913  can  advocate  such 
policies.*'  Our  action  is  watched  in  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
a  spirit  of  admiration.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course, 
there  are  those  who  are  skeptical,  who  say  that  the 
United  States  is  pursuing  these  policies  simply  in  order 
to  gain  advantage  and  to  veil  the  true  nature  of  its 
diplomacy. 

We  have  had  appeals  on  this  floor  for  the  Navy 
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League.  I  do  not  desire  to  oppose  that  organization^ 
but  it  only  occurs  to  me  to  make  this  suggestion.  Cer- 
tainly the  part  of  the  national  income  which  is  now 
being  devoted  to  such  matters  is  very  great  and  it  ought 
to  be  amply  sufficient.  I  cannot  have  any  sympathy 
with  any  demand  for  greater  military  expenditures. 
We  have  an  army.  We  have  a  navy.  If  these  organiza- 
tions should  concentrate  their  energy  and  attention 
upon  making  this  army  and  this  navy  as  perfect^  as 
honesty  as  fine  an  instrument  as  exists  in  the  worlds 
then  I  could  understand  their  striving.  But  as  you 
well  know,  the  administration  of  these,  especially  of  the 
army,  is  not  at  all  on  a  basis  of  efficiency. 

It  was  stated  that  the  preparation  for  war  is  the 
secret  means  of  avoiding  it.  We  are  yesterday  and  to- 
day witnessing  in  Europe  a  state  of  tension  that  is  being 
brought  to  a  climax.  Every  one  here  knows  that  if 
there  is  a  great  war  in  Europe  today  it  is  due  to  arma- 
ments. It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  tremendous  or- 
ganizations are  such  a  burden  upon  the  European  popu- 
lation that  they  will  say,  "Let  us  at  last  have  war  and 
be  through  with  it.^'  A  very  weak  point  of  the  advocacy 
of  war  at  the  present  time  is  this :  it  can  never  go  on ; 
it  can  never  succeed  without  the  misrepresentation  of 
the  motives  and  purposes  of  other  nations.  One  of  the 
most  active  advocates  of  increased  armaments,  Mr.  Hob- 
son,  years  ago  prophesied  that  within  two  years  or  eigh- 
teen months  of  that  time  there  must  be  a  war  between 
United  States  and  Japan.  He  imputed  to  the  Japanese 
nation  the  purpose  of  making  war,  and  at  one  time 
staked  his  reputation  upon  it.  It  is  true  at  the  present 
time  his  influence  in  Congress  is  somewhat  diminished 
on  account  of  so  often  crying  war.  But  what  was  the 
next  thing  when  there  happened  to  be  no  Japanese  war 
scare  available !  The  next  best  scare  was  that  proceed- 
ing from  Germany.  You  remember  that  in  the  debates 
in  Congress  those  who  advocated  the  increase  of  arma- 
ment held  up  Gtermany  as  a  threatening  danger  to  the 
United  States,  entirely  forgetting  that  even  if  Germany 
should  desire  such  a  policy  it  could  not  at  the  present 
time  afford  to  send  even  a  single  vessel  for  hostile  pur- 
poses to  America.  Some  nation  must  be  held  up  as  an 
enemy.  Now,  that  I  consider  very  bad.  There  is  only 
one  thing  worse  and  that  is  as  bad  as  murder — spending 
money  in  large  amounts  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up 
hatred  on  the  part  of  those  who  profit  from  the  furnish- 
ing of  war  material.  I  think  that  the  revelations  that 
have  come  out  in  Germany,  with  respect  to  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  Krupp  firm  in  Prance  to  stir  up  French 
nationalism,  will  do  more  to  prevent  a  war  than  any- 
thing else,  and  yet  that  is  going  on  all  of  the  time. 
When  I  was  in  South  America,  in  Argentina,  the  Eu- 
ropean furnishers  of  arms  were  conducting  a  concerted 
campaign  to  make  Argentina  believe  that  the  Brazilians 
were  anxious  to  make  war  against  them.  Are  we  then 
as  a  nation,  as  individuals,  in  the  condition  of  a  bull 
that  is  being  led  into  the  Spanish  fighting  ring  not  quite 
ready  to  go  ahead,  but  having  the  fiery  barbs  shoved  into 
our  living  flesh  ?  That  seems  to  be  necessary  in  every 
case  where  the  proposal  is  brought  forward  to  increase 
armaments. 


We  regret  to  note  the  recent  death  of  Baron  Carl 
Carlson  Bonde,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament,  who  presided  over  the  Eighteenth  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1910. 


Economic  Sanctions  in  Cases  of  Viola- 
tion of  International  Law.* 

By  M.  A.  de  Maday,  HrofesAor  in  the  University  of 

Neuchatei. 

The  question  of  sanctions  is  one  of  the  chief  problems 
of  international  law.  The  majority  of  jurists  consider 
the  sanction  as  an  essential,  and  therefore  indispensable 
element  of  law.  Generally  speaking,  every  positive  law 
prescribes  sanctions  which  assure  its  execution,  and  in 
this  respect  international  law  is  almost  a  solitary  ex- 
ception. The  absence  of  sanction  has  grave  conse- 
quences for  international  law.  Law  is  composed  of  two 
elements:  an  advantage  assured  to  somebody  and  an 
obligation  imposed  on  somebody.  The  interested  par- 
ties willingly  profit  by  the  advantages,  but  they  are 
quite  ready  to  escape  from  the  obligations.  That  is 
why  the  sanction  is  necessary.  When  that  is  absent  it 
can  easily  happen  that  the  parties  only  accept  the  de- 
cisions which  are  in  their  favor,  only  respect  the  law  so 
far  as  it  is  useful  to  them,  and  only  obey  the  decisions 
where  their  execution  is  not  burdensome. 

In  order  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
sanctions  must  be  created  for  international  law.  But 
it  is  exactly  here  that  legislators  are  faced  with  diffi- 
culties. Up  to  the  present  only  two  methods  of  attain- 
ing the  object  have  been  put  forward. 

The  first  is  to  follow  the  example  of  juridical  systems 
already  in  existence  within  States — ^that  is  to  say,  to 
create  an  armed  international  force  (police,  gendar- 
merie). In  cases  where  it  was  proposed  to  compel  a 
recalcitrant  State  to  obedience,  this  gendarmerie  or  in- 
ternational police  would  be  in  reali^  an  international 
army.  If  it  is  strictly  logical  to  adopt  this  solution, 
by  which  federations  of  modem  states,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Switzerland,  etc.,  for  example,  have 
passed  through  a  warlike  phase  before  havinjg  defini- 
tively assured  their  union,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  pacifists,  foes  of  homicidal  vio- 
lence, use  every  effort  to  discover  other  sanctions  and 
only  resign  themselves  to  the  sanction  of  arms  where 
every  other  solution  is  impossible.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  pacifist  principle  which  calls  for  efiEort  to  avoid  the 
sanction  of  arms,  there  is  another  reason  for  trying  to 
find  other  solutions :  it  is  that  of  every  kind  of  sanction, 
it  is  the  sanction  of  arms  which  appears  to  meet  with 
most  obstacles.  International  law  already  meets  with 
difficulties  from  the  fact  that  every  state  is  afraid  of 
compromising  its  sovereignty  by  submitting  to  the  de- 
crees of  international  law;  now  nothing  could  more 
limit  this  sovereignty  than  submission  to  an  armed 
force  (one  does  not  wish  to  say,  however,  that  such  a 
limitation  could  not  be  justified  in  such  a  case).  We 
must  endeavor,  then,  to  find  means  less  likely  to  touch 
national  sensibility  and  at  the  same  time  respect  as  far 
as  possible  the  sovereignty  of  states.  Thus  it  is  that 
economic  means  are  being  sought  for  which  might 
serve  as  sanctions  for  international  law. 

Economic  sanctions  for  international  law  would  be 
measures  having  for  their  object  to  compel  a  state  to 
obedience  to  international  law  by  inflicting  economic 
damuge  on  it. 

♦Report  presented  to  the  International  Peace  Bureau  for 
tranimission  to  the  Hague  Congress,  August,  1013. 
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In  1905  the  Lucerne  Congress  endorsed  the  employ- 
ment of  an  economic  measure  against  war  by  expressing 
the  desire  that  neutral  governments  should  prohibit  the 
public  issue  of  war  loans  on  their  territory  by  a  bel- 
ligerent state.  The  Milan  Congress  (1906),  on  the 
proposal  of  Professor  Richet,  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hague  Conference  a  wliole  series  of  ecoiumiic 
measures  intended  to  serve  as  sanctions  for  the  execu- 
tion of  arbitral  decisions.  And  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
gress last  year  the  section  of  Sociology,  which  had  just 
been  formed,  had  before  it  the  proposal  of  M.  Leon  Bol- 
lack  concerning  a  general  law  of  customs  boycott. 

The  general  law  of  customs  boycott,  according  to  its 
author,  should  be  an  economic  sanction  in  case  of  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  of  international  justice,  by  put- 
ting in  force  just  reprisals  against  a  rebellious  or  unjust 
nation.     The  customs  boycott  should  be  applied: 

(a)  In  ease  of  refusal  to  abide  by  an  arbitral  de- 
cision ; 

(6)  In  case  of  refusal  to  appear  in  court  on  a  cita- 
tion for  arbitration  before  the  international  high  court 
of  justice. 

The  customs  boycott  would  consist,  according  to  M. 
Rollack,  in  a  prohibitive  duty  fixed  at  100  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  trade,  applied  to  every  natural  product 
or  manufactured  article  which  the  boycotted  nation 
wished  to  introduce  into  any  other  nation. 

This  proposal  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  opposi- 
tion at  the  Geneva  Congress,  with  the  result  that  its 
further  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  next  Congress. 
Meanwhile  the  writer  of  these  lines,  one  of  the  oppo- 
nents, was  appointed  reporter  on  the  question. 

I  had  no  objection  in  principle  to  the  proposal  of  M. 
BoUack;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  every 
pacifist  would  be  happy  if  we  had  discovered  some  eco- 
nomic means  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  bayonet.  If 
I  was  not  opposed  to  the  proposal  it  was  precisely  be- 
cause I  was  of  opinion  that  this  discovery  had  not  yet 
been  made.  As  (concerning  the  customs  boycott,  I  found 
this  idea  good  enough  in  itself,  but  unworkable  in  prac- 
tice. I  foresaw,  for  instance,  that  this  international 
boycott  would  do  more  harm  to  the  boycotters  than  to 
the  boycotted. 

Having  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  on 
this  question,  I  have  considered  more  closely  with  the 
help  of  historical  facts  and  figures  whether  the  fears  1 
expressed  at  Geneva  were  justified.  The  conclusions 
at  which  I  have  now  arrived  appear  to  me  to  confirm 
the  reasons  for  my  opposition. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  various  economic  sanc- 
tions for  international  law  and  their  probable  result. 

1.  Prohibition  of  Loaxs  Contracted  Abroad. — 
This  could  be  done  as  well  in  the  case  of  war  as  in 
other  cases  of  violation  of  international  law.* 

(a)  In  the  first  case  the  application  of  this  sanction 
is  very  problematical :  it  depends  on  chance.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  manv  countries  could  make  war  successfullv 
without  ever  contracting  loans  abroad ;  the  national 
wealth  would  suffice.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases 
where  a  belligerent  was  compelled  to  seek  help  from 


*Thi8  meaanre  has  been  supported  by  Maxime  Gorki,  Anatole 
France,  Rudolf  Martin,  and  many  others  (without  success),  not 
against  an  international  war  violating  the  law  of  nations,  but 
against  the  Russian  oppression  when  it  wished  to  make  use  of 
foreign  money  to  strangle  the  liberation  movement. 


abroad,  the  obligatory  refusal  of  the  other  countries 
might,  in  such  a  case,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  here 
also  reserves  have  to  be  made;  it  might  well  happen 
that  a  rich,  aggressive  and  powerful  country  might  be 
opposed  to  a  poor  and  weak  country,  and  by  refusing  a 
loan  to  the  latter  the  victory  of  the  aggressor  would  be 
assured.  It  follows  that  even  the  refusal  of  loans  to 
belligerents  cannot  be  erected  into  a  general  principle, 
obligatory  on  all  the  states  forming  part  of  the  interna- 
tional union. 

(h)  In  the  case  of  violation  of  international  law 
without  war,  the  non-execution  of  an  arbitral  decision, 
for  example,  the  prohibition  of  loans  contracted  abroad 
would  become  a  still  more  exceptional  measure ;  it  could 
not  then  provide  the  solution  we  are  seeking. 

II.  The  Boycott. — This  might  be  put  in  force  either 
by  the  population  or  by  the  government. 

(a)  Boycott  Enforced  by  the  Population, — This  boy- 
cott consists  in  the  refusal  by  the  public  to  buy  goods 
from  the  boycotted  country  and  in  the  refusal  of  the 
workers  to  do  work  for  the  boycotted  country  or  people 
coming  from  it.  {A  strike  with  the  boycott  as  object,) 
Such  boycott  was  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey 
against  Austria-Hungary  at  tlie  time  of  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It  is  undeniable  that  such 
a  measure,  if  it  became  general,  might  exercise  useful 
influence  in  the  direction  of  international  peace.  But 
from  its  very  nature  a  popular  initiative  of  this  nature 
would  remain  outside  international  law,  and  could  not 
be  considered  as  an  institution  of  international  law, 
seeing  that  international  law  is  not  yet  democratised. 
But  there  is  not  only  this  difficulty  of  form;  a  spon- 
taneous boycott  enforced  by  the  people  could  not  become 
universal  for  the  same  reasons  which  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  universal  boycott  by  the  governments,  and 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

(h)  Boycott  Enforced  by  the  Government, — The 
^lilan  Congress  of  190G  proposed  among  other  sanc- 
tions for  international  law  economic  isolations  and  the 
suspension  of  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  country 
that  had  broken  the  law.  Taken  seriouslv,  this  means 
that  all  relations  should  come  to  an  end  between  the 
bovcotted  countries  and  the  others.  The  international 
service  of  transport,  navigation,  post,  telegraphs  would 
have  to  cease  on  their  frontiers.  That  would  evidentlv 
be  a  measure  which  would  very  quickly  cause  the  boy- 
cotted country  to  yield.  Moreover,  this  boycott  has 
already  been  put  in  practice:  it  is  what  Xapoleon  un- 
dertook against  Groat  Britain  by  declaring  the  Conii- 
nentnl  Blockade.  But  the  experience  of  the  Continental 
Blockade  exactly  proves  the  absolute  failure  of  the  svs- 
tem.  The  Continental  Blockade  forbade  all  trade  with 
Creat  Britain.  All  merchandise  belonging  to  England 
or  coming  from  its  factories  was  declared  a  lawful  prize. 
Xo  British  ship  was  to  be  allowed  in  European  ports, 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  all  ships  to  anchor  in  British 
ports.  Every  ship  which  should  be  subjected  to  the 
search  and  taxation  of  the  Ensrlish  was  declared  dena- 
tionalized and  a  lawful  prize.  Xow  this  attempt  of  Na- 
poleon to  organize  a  general  boycott  could  only  be  real- 
ized and  maintained  with  the  help  of  arms,  all  those 
who  contravened  it  beinfr  threatened  with  armed  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  France.  It  follows  that  the  Con- 
tinental Blockade  can  in  no  way  be  quoted  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  an  economic  boycott. 
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rt  must  be  added,  too,  that  in  spite  of  means  of  pressure 
which  a  pacific  boycott  would  never  have  at  its  com- 
mand, the  Continental  Blockade  was  not  strictly  ob- 
served; in  this  regard  nothing  is  more  characteristic 
than  the  fact  that  the  weapons  of  the  grand  army  were 
to  a  great  extent  supplied  by  England. 

If  a  general  boycott  such  as  the  Continental  Blockade 
encountered  great  diliiculties  in  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
these  difficulties  could  only  be  increased  with  the  growth 
of  time,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  development  of 
international  relations.  No  one  in  our  days  could 
dream  of  the  complete  isolation  of  a  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  interruption  of  international  communica- 
tions for  eight  years.  If  tlie  desire  for  an  economic  boy- 
cott be  insisted  on,  choice  must  first  be  made  among  the 
methods,  and  the  economic  relations  that  it  is  desired 
to  prevent  distinguished  from  those  it  is  not  proposed 
to  touch.  This  has  been  done  by  M.  Bollack,  who  aban- 
dons the  idea  of  interfering  with  the  international  serv- 
ices of  navigation  and  the  post  and  confines  himself  to 
the  attack  on  com.merce.  His  proposal  only  foreshadows 
a  boycott  limited  to  the  ijj  vernational  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise. The  idea  is  \ery  seductive;  we  know  that  the 
economic  position  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  national 
life,  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  excellent  to  re- 
strain recalcitrant  nations  not  by  making  them  shed 
blood,  but  by  attacking  their  exchanges.  Looked  at 
more  closely,  however,  this  beautiful  plan  appears  to  me 
incapable  of  realization. 

M.  Bollack  proposes  a  prohibitive  duty  of  100  per 
cent  on  the  goods  of  the  boycotted  country.  Now  such 
a  prohibitive  duty  would  have  two  evil  consequences. 
Immediately  in  case  of  the  international  boycott  of  a 
single  nation,  it  would  be  inevitable  that  certain  boy- 
cotting nations  would  have  more  to  suffer  from  their 
action  than  the  boycotted  nation  itself.  There  are  na- 
tions who  by  this  boycott  would  see  themselves  deprived 
of  commodities  necessary  for  the  national  food  supply, 
and  the  boycott  would  result  in  scarcity,  and  even 
famine,  ip  some  of  the  boycotting  countries.  In  this 
relation  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  figures  put  for- 
ward by  Dodge,  and  quoted  by  Professor  Loria,  accord- 
ing to  which  Italy,  if  she  depended  only  on  her  own 
corn,  ^vould  fast  36  davs  a  vear,  France  would  be  in  the 
same  case  for  37  days,  Germany  54,  and  England  187. 
Tt  is  clear,  then,  that  the  boycott  would  be  in  a  number 
of  cases  a  crying  injustice;  it  would  perhaps  avoid  war 
to  replace  it  by  famine;  it  would  be  to  fall  from 
Charybdis  to  Scylla. 

All  this  is  so  very  clear  that  it  is  quite  comprehensi- 
ble that  the  boycotted  nation  wonld  not  allow  itself  to 
be  so  treated. 

There  would  be  a  repetition  of  what  happened  on  the 
subject  of  the  Continental  Blockade.  The  boycott 
would  cause  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  boycotted  coun- 
try which  would  itself  raise  repressive  customs  against 
its  boy  cotters  and  a  formal  customs  war  would  break 
out.  All  who  know  the  painful,  often  even  disastrous, 
effects  of  customs  wars  will  understand  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  boycotting  countries  which  have  not  been  hit 
bv  the  boycott  that  they  are  themselves  imposing,  and 
which  close  their  frontiers  against  imports,  might  on 
the  other  hand  be  hit  by  the  reprisals  which  close  the 
frontiers  of  the  boycotted  country  to  their  exports. 
That  was  what  happened  to  Russia  at  the  time  of  the 


Continental  Blockade.  England  had  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  hemp  and  corn  from  Russia,  which  brought 
about  a  grave  crisis  in  Russia  and  much  irritation  of 
public  opinion.  The  consequence  was  that  Russia, 
which  had  no  special  interest  in  boycotting  England, 
abandoned  the  blockade  and  brought  about  its  failure. 
'J lie  example  of  Russia  might  easily  be  repeated  if  the 
general  law  of  boycott  were  accepted.  A  country  living 
on  good  terms  with  its  neighbor,  with  which  it  was 
linked  in  close  economic  relations,  before  boycotting 
that  country  which  had  done  it  no  wrong  would  very 
quickly  be  induced  to  join  not  the  boy  cotters  but  the 
bovcotted. 

Now  it  can  easily  be  foreseen  that  such  desertion  of 
the  common  cause  would  lead  to  new  conflicts  instead 
of  settling  the  question  of  which  the  boycott  was  to  find 
the  solution,  and  these  conflicts  would  not  fail  sooner  or 
later  to  bring  about  exactly  what  it  was  desired  at  all 
costs  to  avoid — war.  In  this  connection  it  is  enough  to 
recall  the  opinion  expressed  at  several  international 
peace  congresses,  particularly  those  of  Monaco  (1902) 
and  Rouen  (1903),  which  declared  that  protection  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  international  disagreements, 
while  free  trade  is  an  international  state  of  things  which 
prevents  such  conflicts  from  arising.  The  general  law 
of  customs  boycott  by  trying  to  combat  war  by  protection 
d  outrance,  is  likely  to  create  precisely  those  interna- 
tional disputes  to  which  it  would  seem  we  owe  the  ma- 
jority of  wars. 

Conclusions. 

Having  examined  the  problem  of  economic  sanctions 
for  international  law,  and  especially  the  customs  boy- 
cott, it  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  am 
driven  are  unfavorable  to  the  employment  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

I  would  not  desire,  however,  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  attacking  an  illusion  dear  to  all  pacifists  and 
containing  a  germ  of  truth.  I  have  therefore  arrived  at 
an  intermediate  solution  by  suggesting  that  you  should 
come  to  a  definitive  decision,  but  study  the  question 
more  deeply  by  an  inquiry. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  international  law,  and  we  ought 
to  express  an  opinion  on  a  measure:  the  universal  boy- 
cott which  may  injure  the  vital  interests  of  the  nations 
whose  rights  we  claim  to  defend.  Such  a  decision  de- 
mands that  w^e  should  not  be  contented  with  an  indi- 
vidual report;  in  this  case  the  reporter  might  undertake 
an  inquiry  in  the  different  countries  with  the  help  of 
collaborators,  each  of  whom  would  examine  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  hope  that  those  members  of  the  Hague 
Congress  who  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  section  of 
Sociology  will  make  useful  contributions  toward  the 
deeper  study  of  the  problem.  For  my  part,  I  propose 
that  the  following  resolution  be  adopted : 

Proposed  Resolution. 

The  congress  requests  the  reporter  on  economic  sanc- 
tions for  international  law  to  undertake,  with  the  co- 
operation of  economists  in  different  countries,  an  in- 
"  nuiry  on  the  subject  of  the  economic  consequences  whicli 
the  establishment  of  the  general  law  of  economic  boycott 
might  have  in  their  respective  countries. 
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The  Scholar  and  the  United  World. 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

At  the  International  Student's  Congress,  Cornell  University, 

August  30. 

"The  scholars  of  the  world,''  said  Mr.  Mead  in  open- 
ing his  address,  ^Tiave  often  been  reproached  for  tiieir 
self-indulgence  and  lack  of  heroism  in  great  crises,  and, 
like  all  other  classes,  they  certainly  have  much  to  answer 
for/'  He  believed,  however,  that  there  was  no  other 
class  which  on  the  whole  has  been  so  faithful  and  shown 
so  much  true  leadership.  From  the  time  when  Moses, 
who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  led 
Israel  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Paul,  who  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Oamaliel,  preached  Christ,  dawn  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Seformation,  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  and 
of  the  great  modem  revolutions,  scholars  have  been  pre- 
eminently leaders  and  creators.  They  have  by  no  means 
always  eclipsed  in  leadership  and  courage  unprivileged 
and  less  learned  men.  The  speaker  paid  warm  tribute 
to  American  and  European  political  and  social  leaders 
not  trained  in  the  higher  schools,  and  spoke  especially 
of  the  great  gatherings  of  protesting  workingmen  in 
Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  recent  Morocco  crisis,  gather- 
ings whose  noble  manifestos  were  stronger  and  more  in- 
fluential than  those  from  any  circle  of  culture  and  privi- 
lege. But  it  would  be  melancholy  indeed,  and  a  terrible 
impeachment  of  education,  if  the  educated  class  did  not 
as  a  whole  do  its  duty,  for  it  is  in  true  education  and 
enlightenment  that  we  must  trust. 

In  the  great  movement  for  international  justice  and 
friendship,  the  struggle  through  centuries  for  a  united 
world,  the  scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  nations  had  been 
illustrious  leaders,  and  the  speaker  reviewed  the  services 
of  Dante,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Kant  and  other  representa- 
tive leaders  of  international  progress  in  different  periods 
and  places  down  to  our  own  time.  These  great  inter- 
national leaders  had  not  loved  their  own  countries  less 
because  they  loved  humanity  more;  they  had  been  con- 
spicuous citizens  and  patriots.  He  spoke  of  such  men 
as  Lessing  and  Schiller  in  Germany,  Victor  Hugo  in 
France,  Mazzini  in  Italy,  Cobden  and  Gladstone  in 
England,  and  Sumner  in  America.  The  high  demand 
for  international  brotherhood  and  world  citizenship  no 
more  conflicts  with  love  of  country  than  belief  in  na- 
tional sovereignty  as  the  paramount  obligation  in  the 
long  American  struggle  of  the  last  century,  which  cul- 
minated in  our  Civil  War,  made  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts men  less  loyal  lovers  of  their  States  than  the 
men  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  scholar  is,  above  all  other  men,  bound  to  be  in- 
ternational in  his  sympathies  and  policies,  because  the 
very  interests  and  instruments  of  his  life  are  interna- 
tional and  his  horizon  is  worldwide. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  scholar  is  to  dispel  ignorance 
and  to  stand  for  reason  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  and 
ignorance  and  unreason  are  the  source  of  most  of  our 
international  troubles.  The  scholar's  business  is  to  re- 
sist and  thwart  passion  and  prejudice ;  if  he  is  faithful, 
he  stands  always  for  ideals  and  against  all  the  persistent 
and  insidious  barbarisms.  The  speaker  dealt  sharply 
with  the  mischiefs  of  ignorance  and  of  the  vicious  ap- 
peals to  ignorance  which  in  recent  years  have  marked 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  of  Eng- 


land and  Germany,  and  of  the  Balkan  States.  These 
evils  could  all  have  been  prevented  if  the  classes  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  and  to  think  had  done  their  duty 
and  were  properly  organized;  and  it  is  our  business 
from  this  time  on  to  see  that  they  are  properly  organ- 
ized and  bring  themselves  properly  to  bear  in  every 
critical  juncture.  He  felt  the  present  hour  to  be  big 
with  hope.  The  wonderful  revolution  in  China,  almost 
incredible  in  its  beneficence,  however  many  the  evils  yet 
to  be  overcome,  was  a  revolution  by  scholars,  and  he 
believed  that  scholars  would  make  over  Sussia  sooner 
than  most  men  divined.  Comparing  the  present  war 
against  war  to  the  last  century's  Var  against  slavery  in 
America,  he  quoted  Carnegie's  declaration  to  the  stu- 
dents at  St.  Andrew's,  that  as  the  duty  of  the  period 
before  us  was  to  put  a  stop  to  man-selling,  the  duty  of 
ours  is  to  put  a  stop  to  man-killing.  He  arraigned  the 
false  political  economy  which  still  does  so  much  to  sus- 
tain the  war  system  and  the  world's  burdensome  and 
exhausting  armaments,  now  far  more  a  menace  than  a 
defense,  and  declared  it  a  primary  duty  of  this  genera- 
tion of  scholars  to  expose  and  undermine  these  fallacies; 
and  he  arraigned  still  more  severely  the  chauvinism  still 
dominant  in  influential  circles  of  every  land,  the  source 
of  endless  jealousies  and  mischiefs,  which  it  is  for  men 
of  knowledge  to  make  an  end  of  by  turning  on  the  light 
The  scholars  of  all  nations  should  band  themselves  to- 
gether in  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  highest  interests 
of  our  common  humanity,  and  bring  it  about,  as  with 
definite  determination  they  surely  could,  that  the  rela- 
tions of  men  the  world  over  in  politics  and  society  be 
ruled  by  reason.  The  speaker  referred  to  Fichte's  in- 
spired and  inspiring  addresses  to  the  German  people  a 
century  ago,  and  pointed  out  their  wonderful  result  in 
national  education,  which  had  been  so  largely  the  secret 
of  Germany's  uplift  and  advance  after  the  devastation 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  What  the  world  needs  today, 
he  said,  is  a  great  league  of  international  Pichtes  who 
shall  address  themselves  with  equal  devotion  aud  equal 
power  to  the  uplift  of  the  nations  and  mankind.  He 
appealed  to  this  international  congress  of  students  to 
make  itself  such  a  center  of  inspiration  and  enlighten- 
ment, an  ever-growing  and  expanding  force  to  bring 
about  a  united  world  based  upon  justice  and  brother- 
hood. He  referred,  in  closing,  to  Emerson's  great  ad- 
dress upon  the  "American  Scholar."  The  best  that  we 
here  in  America  can  do  for  you,  he  said  to  the  foreign 
students,  is  to  commend  to  you  our  best  thought  and 
thinkers ;  and  he  urged  the  world's  scholars  to  apply  to 
themselves  and  their  duties  in  an  international  way  the 
principles  which  Emerson  urged  upon  the  American 
scholar  two  generations  ago.  Reviewing  the  ever-grow- 
ing division  of  labor  and  of  functions  in  our  modem 
life,  Emerson  had  said  that  we  must  take  the  whole 
society  to  find  the  whole  man.  So  today,  with  the  so 
rapidly-growing  interdependence  of  nations,  we  must 
take  the  whole  family  of  nations  to  find  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  scholars  and  leaders  of  all  nations  must  work 
together;  and  as  concerns  our  several  national  fields  of 
work,  we  may  always  well  remember  with  Emerson  that 
the  right  patriotism,  as  opposed  to  an  ignorant  and  mis- 
chievous chauvinism,  consists  in  the  delight  which 
springs  from  contributing  our  peculiar  and  legitimate 
advantages  to  the  benefit  of  humanity. 
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American  School  Peace  League. 

By  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary. 

The  American  School  Peace  League  has  just  started 
another  year  of  vigorous  work.  Its  last  annual  conven- 
tion surpassed  any  previously  held^  both  in  attendance 
and  in  the  interest  aroused.  This  was  held  from  July  5 
to  12,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  As  usual,  the  league  held  its 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  its  headquarters  in 
Hotel  "Utah  were  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  who  came 
for  literature  and  conference.  Thousands  of  pamphlets 
were  given  out,  besides  seven  hundred  copies  of  Mrs. 
Trask^s  drama,  "In  the  Vanguard."  The  league's  pub- 
lic and  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Governor  Spry,  of  Utah.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  by  Rev. 
Elmer  I.  Goshen,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Perhaps  the  part 
of  the  program  which  aroused  the  most  interest  among 
the  Utah  people  was  the  debate  on  the  subject:  ^^Ee- 
solved,  That  all  international  disputes  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration."  Four  Utah  high  school  pupils  took 
part  in  this  debate,  and  the  winner  was  presented  with 
the  solid  gold  medal  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  about  two  thou- 
sand people.  On  the  next  day  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  league  gave  its  annual  luncheon,  which  was  attended 
by  about  seventy  people.  Governor  Spry  again  served 
the  league  by  being  toastmaster,  and  addresses  were 
given  by  several  prominent  educators.  The  Utah  branch 
of  the  league  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  making 
this  convention  a  great  sucoe'^s.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  passed  a  strong  resolution  favoring  the 
teaching  of  inter  aational  peace  ideals  in  the  schools,  and 
the  league  passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  splendid  services  of  Mr.  James  H.  Van  Sickle 
as  president  of  the  American  School  Peace  League  for 
the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Van  Sickle  felt  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  oflSce  this  year,  and  Superintendent  Randall  J. 
Condon,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  as  the  new  president. 
Mr.  Condon  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  league  for  some  years,  and  he  intends  to  carry  on 
active  work,  especially  in  the  matter  of  organizing  State 
branches. 

The  league  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  establish  a 
branch  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  expected 
that  several  will  join  our  ranks  this  autumn.  During 
the  summer,  we  learned  that  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association  had  adopted  a  resolution  at  its  meeting  last 
June  commending  the  work  of  the  American  School 
Peace  League  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  organize  a  State  branch  during  the  year. 
We  have  just  been  informed  that  the  same  has  been  done 
in  North  Dakota  this  autumn. 

In  the  States  where  the  Teachers'  Association  meets 
in  October  or  November,  the  branches  of  the  league  have 
either  held  their  annual  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  or  have  had  a  peace  speaker 
on  the  general  program  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  branches  which  have  held  meetings  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Association  are  Maine,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  following  State  branches  will  hold 
their   meetings    during    Christmas    week:    Calif cmia. 


Florida,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  The  Michigan  branch 
was  successful  in  engaging  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  as  the 
principal  speaker.  The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation secured  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  the  To- 
ronto Olobe,  to  speak  on  "Our  World  Obligations,"  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  convention  the  Michigan  branch 
gave  a  dinner  to  about  twenty-five  people.  Addresses 
were  made  by  the  leading  educators  of  Michigan  and  by 
]tfr.  Macdonald.  The  recently  elected  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  in  Michigan,  Mr.  P.  L.  Keeler, 
has  arranged  to  send  out  bulletins  three  or  four  times  a 
year  from  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Mr. 
Warriner,  the  president  of  the  Michigan  branch,  will 
prepare  these  bulletins,  which  will  be  principally  for 
history  teachers. 

The  Missouri  branch  held  a  meeting  during  the  con- 
vention of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  St.  Louis, 
when  the  association  voted  to  include  the  Missouri 
branch  of  the  league  as  one  of  its  departments.  The 
secretary  of  this  branch,  Mrs.  James  M.  Greenwood,  of 
Kansas  City,  informs  us  that  at  this  convention  there 
were  five  thousand  and  foriy-two  persons  enrolled. 

The  New  York  branch  met  as  a  department  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  this  year,  and 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  John  Finley,  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York;  Prof. 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Teachers'  College,  New  York; 
Prof.  Harry  W.  Martin,  head  of  the  department  of  his- 
tory in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York,  and  Prof. 
George  M.  Forbes,  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  The 
Maine  State  branch  carried  out  a  very  interesting 
program,  and  the  press  devoted  much  space  to  the  report 
of  this  meeting.  The  Virginia  branch  secured  for  its 
speaker  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  formerly  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  recently  come  to 
Virginia  as  president  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

The  Montana  and  Rhode  Island  branches  secured  a 
place  on  the  general  program  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation for  a  peace  speaker,  instead  of  holding  a  sepa- 
rate meeting.  The  speaker  for  Rhode  Island  was  Mr. 
Wilbur  P.  Qordy,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  history  committee  of  the  league  and 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society.  Mr.  Qordy 
was  also  the  organizer  of  the  Connecticut  branch  of  the 
league  last  spring.  As  the  Connecticut  branch  was  not 
well  known  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  previous  to  the 
convention  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Octo- 
ber, the  secretary  aimed  to  have  every  teacher  at  the 
convention  become  acquainted  with  this  branch  and  its 
work.  She  accordingly  had  leaflets  printed,  giving  the 
list  of  officers,  and  distributed  a  thousand  pieces  of  liter- 
ature besides. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ramsey,  president  of  the  Arkansas  branch 
of  the  league,  is  still  continuing  his  vigorous  campaign 
or  organizing  county  teachers'  and  school  branches  in 
Arkansas.  Last  June  he  organized  five  county  teach- 
ers' branches,  and  this  autumn  he  has  organized  five 
high  school  branches.  These  school  branches  in  Arkan- 
sas gave  some  of  the  most  interesting  Peace  Day  prog- 
rams last  May  that  were  given  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Pour  of  the  gold  medals  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League  were  awarded  last  spring  to  schools  in  Arkan- 
sas, who  in  turn  awarded  them  to  the  pupils  giving  the 
best  oration  or  essay  on  peace  at  the  Peace  Day  exercises. 

We  have  another  very  ardent  worker  in  Miss  Ruth 
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Benson,  of  Colorado  Springs,  who  teaches  every  year  for 
the  month  of  June  in  the  Smith  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute of  Kansas.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years 
Miss  Benson  has  brought  the  subject  of  international 
peace  before  the  members  of  this  institute,  and  has  sup- 
plied them  with  literature  donated  by  the  league  and 
other  peace  societies  of  the  country.  This  year  Miss 
Benson    felt   that   tlicse   teachers   were   sufficient! v   ac- 

mi 

quainted  with  the  movement  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  branch  of  the  league.  She  accordingly  suggested  the 
idea  to  them,  and  they  entered  into  the  plan  most  cor- 
dially. A  strong  branch  was  organized,  with  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  as  president.  Plans  are 
also  being  made  to  organize  a  branch  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  East  liadford,  Virginia,  and  in  the  high 
school  of  Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  expected 
that  branches  will  be  formed  soon  in  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  Pittsburgh,  where  the  principal  has  expressed 
warm  interest.  The  Colorado  branch  is  planning  to  send 
the  lists  of  history  questions  bearing  upon  the  interna- 
tional peace  movement,  published  last  year  by  tlie  Xew 
York  branch  of  the  league,  to  every  history  teacher  in 
Colorado.  Two  of  our  State  branch  officers  very  gener- 
ouslv  rendered  their  services  last  summer  to  address 
summer  schools  on  the  peace  movement,  namely,  Prof. 
John  H.  Vaughan,  secretar}^  of  the  New  Mexico  branch, 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Guy,  president  of  the  Virginia 
branch. 

The  history  committee  of  the  league  held  a  meeting  at 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  November  10  and  11,  and 
it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  the  same  place 
on  December  30  and  31.  The  committee  is  working 
very  strenuously  on  the  course  of  study  in  history  for 
the  elementary  grades,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will 
be  published  as  a  1915  book.  It  will  probably  contain 
about  four  or  five  hundred  pages. 

The  Massachusetts  committee  on  the  course  in  citi- 
zenship has  completed  its  material.  This  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  as  a  1014  book. 
The  course  covers  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary 
school,  and  the  book  will  contain  about  three  hundred 
pages.  The  first  grade  is  devoted  to  the  home,  the  sec- 
ond to  the  school  and  playground,  the  third  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, fourth  to  the  town  and  State,  fifth  to  the  na- 
tion, sixth  to  American  ideals,  seventh  to  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  eighth  to  the  world  family.  The 
course  thus  leads  the  pupil  into  the  study  of  interna- 
tional rights  and  obligations.  He  is  taught  to  appre- 
ciate other  peoples  and  other  civilizations,  and  to  under- 
stand the  special  mission  of  the  United  States  in  world 
progress. 

The  Peace  Prize  Essav  Contest  of  the  American 
School  Peace  League  promises  to  be  more  far-reaching 
than  ever  this  vear.  Last  vear  twentv-nine  States  were 
represented  in  this  contest,  and  this  year  w^e  expect  at 
least  forty,  and  a  great  effort  will  be  made  to  get  every 
State.  The  league  and  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
send  literature  to  every  contestant  bearins:  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  essays.  Superintendent  Cunningham,  of 
Bozeman,  secretary  of  the  ^Vfontana  branch  of  the  league, 
addressed  the  Yellowstone  Valley  Teachers'  Association 
in  November,  callinc:  attention  particularly  to  the  essay 
contest.  He  has  also  sent  the  announcement  of  the  con- 
test to  over  one  hundred  high  schools  of  the  State. 

The  secretary  of  the  league  is  in  direct  correspond- 


ence with  the  chairmen  of  the  peace  committees  of  sev- 
eral of  the  State  Federations  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  has 
sent  a  great  deal  of  literature  for  distribution  among  the 
clubs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  co- 
operation. 

»  m* 

Taking  the  Armorers  at  Their  Word. 

This  society  has  sold  large  numbers  of  the  little  vol- 
ume referred  to  in  this  article.  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  the 
English  poet,  in  the  introduction  to  the  book,  says : 

"For  years  the  cry  of  inventors  of  deadly  war  imple- 
ments has  been,  This  will  make  war  impossible!  War 
has  been  made  impossible  successively  by  gunpowder, 
armor-clad  battleships,  machine  guns,  high-i)ower  rifles, 
submarine  boats,  aeroplanes,  and  other  contrivances. 
Manufacturers  of  thefee  engines  of  destruction  have 
long  been  easing  their  consciences  by  this  idea,  while 
they  have  been  coining  their  millions  by  war  scares.  In 
fact,  it  does  not  take  a  long  memory  to  recall  that 
Bertha  Krupp,  on  her  accession  to  the  control  of  the 
great  German  plant,  so  justified  the  source  of  her  in- 
come. 

At  last  some  one  has  had  the  temerity  to  take  the 
armorers  at  their  w^ord  and  to  carry  their  argument  to 
its  logical  and  to  them  disconcerting  conclusion.  Mod- 
ern inventions  have,  in  sober  truth,  made  war  impossi- 
ble between  civilized  nations,  says  Wilhelm  Lamszus, 
author  of  "The  Human  Slaughter-house."  And  his  book 
is  a  vigorous  attempt  to  clinch  the  process.  It  shows 
vividly  what  the  deadly  and  efficient  modern  machinery 
of  murder  can  really  do  when  pitted  against  soft  brain 
and  flesh.  Xo  man  with  any  claim  to  decent  humanity 
can  tolerate  the  thought  of  such  wholesale  slaughter  and 
agony  as  a  modern  war  would  mean,  if  he  fully  under- 
stands it,  says  Lamszus.  And  if  men  will  not  fight  war 
is  impossible.  That  is  the  final  answer  to  militant  gov- 
ernments and  vested  interests  of  armament.  So  effec- 
tive and  business-like  is  Lamszus'  process  that  the  Ger- 
man government  suppressed  his  book,  fearing  the  very 
result  he  set  out  to  produce.  But  nevertheless  100,000 
copies  were  sold  in  Germany  in  three  months,  and  the 
volume  is  continuing  its  deadly  course  in  eight  other 
languages. 

There  is  one  thing  that  will  certainly  be  said  about 
this  book  by  some  of  its  readers.  It  will  certainly  be 
said  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  modern  war,  and  just 
as  certainly  that  is  a  thing  which  this  book  docs  not  do. 
It  is  appallingly  reticent,  and  for  every  touch  of  horror 
in  its  pages  the  actual  records  of  recent  warfare  could 
supply  an  obscure  and  blood-stained  mass  of  detail 
which  if  it  wTre  once  laid  before  the  public  would  put  an 
end  to  militarism  in  a  year.  It  is  not  the  opponents  of 
militarism  who  are  given  over  to  "cant"  and  *Tiypoc- 
risy"  and  "emotionalism."  It  is  the  supporters  of  mili- 
tarism who  on  the  eve  of  a  great  war  go  about  crying 
for  suppression  of  facts,  censorship  of  the  facts  not  only 
of  military  plans,  but  of  human  suffering.  For  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  the  military  journalist  dreads  it  is  the 
sight  and  smell  of  blood.  ^Let  us  enpy  this  pleasant 
campaign.  Let  us  present  our  readers  with  a  little 
military  music  played  upon  the  brass  bands  of  the  press. 
But  for  God's  sake  do  not  waft  over  Europe  the  smell 
of  iodoform  or  of  the  slaughter-house.  Man  is  a  fight- 
ing animal ;  let  us  enjoy  the  fight.    And — pollice  verso!' 
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Unfortimately  for  these  gentlemen,  whose  good  taste 
is  so  impeccable  that  they  shrink  from  the  whole  truth, 
man  is  also  a  lighting  god.  And  the  next  thing  we  are 
going  to  fight  is  militarism.  There  is  hardly  a  great 
commander  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare  w4io  has 
not  described  his  own  profession  as  "a  dirty  trade"  and 
war  itself  as  hell.  The  party  of  "bad  taste"  which  is 
going  to  destroy  militarism  is  not  likely  to  reject  the 
testimony  of  Wellington,  Grant,  and  Xapier  in  favor  of 
the  sensational  journalist.  This  book  deals  chiefly  with 
the  physical  and  mental  horrors  of  w^ar.  It  presents 
just  one  side  of  the  case;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  vast  battalions  of  logic  and  common  sense 
on  the  same  side.  From  a  logical  point  of  view,  a  war 
between  civilized  peoples  is  as  insane  as  it  is  foul  and 
evil.  The  pacifists  are  fighting  the  noblest  battle  of 
the  present  day.  They  are  not  going  to  win  without  a 
stniggle;  but  they  will  win.  And  they  will  win  beraw'ie 
Ihey  have  on  iheir  side  the  common  good  of  mankind, 
common  sense,  commfm  justice,  and  common  truth.^' 


— •> 


Ah  ye,  down  the  years,  behold!  he  rides 
The  lowly  Christ,  upon  an  ass  r 

But  conquering?    Ten  shall  heed  the  call, 
A  thousand  idly  watch  him  pass. 


Oh,  piteous  Christ,  afar  he  rides; 

We  see  him,  but  the  face  Is  dim  ; 
We  that  would  leap  at  crash  of  drum 

Are  slow  to  rise  and  follow  him. 

— Perot/  Adams  Hutchinson  in  June  Forum. 


Book  Notices. 

American  Ideais.  Character  and  Life.    By  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabic.    The  Maemillan  Co.,  New  York.    Price.  ^l.oOnet. 

TTnder  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  the  well-known  author  and  editor  of  the 
Outlook  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  "American  Ideals, 
Character  and  Life"  recently  in  Japan,  there  being  eleven 
lectures  in  all.  Ilappilv  the  lectures  have  been  brought  to- 
gether within  covers.  We  are  shown  in  this  interesting  book 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  a  foreign  people  and  the  pre- 
conceptions which  make  mutual  understanding  difficult.  Two 
lectures  deal  with  the  history  in  outline  of  the  United  States, 
three  with  American  literature,  one  with  American  art.  two 
with  education,  while  the  last  two  discuss  the  Government, 
country,  and  people  of  the  T'nited  States.  The  lectures  are 
In  Mr.  Mabie's  best  spirit,  clear,  analytical,  and  sympathetic, 
with  the  literary  finish  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  this 
author. 


Pamphlets  Received. 

The  Boy,  the  Bayonet,  and  the  Bible.  By  B.  McCall 
Barbour,  87  Chambers  St.,  Edinburgh. 

In  29  pages  the  author  treats  the  text,  "Every  Boy  a 
Soldier."  While  this  topic  is  more  alive  In  Great  Britain 
and  other  conscript  countries,  this  treatise  will  be  read  with 
interest  also  in  the  United  States. 

The  Claim  of  the  New  Pacifism.  A  paper  read  at  the 
Autumnal  Conference  of  the  Peace  Society,  Dundee, 
October  14,  1912.  By  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.  D.  London: 
The  Peace  Society.  47  New  Broad  St.,  E.  C. 

There  are  only  11  pages  of  this  pamphlet,  but  each  of 
them  Is  vital. 


Militaby  Training  Considebed  as  a  Part  of  General  Edu- 
cation. By  E.  Adair  Impey.  late  Principal  of  the  Dun- 
fermline College  of  Physical  Training.  National  Peace 
Council,  167  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Price,  one  penny. 

This  is  number  8  of  the  educational  series  put  forth  by 
the  National  Peace  Council  In  Great  Britain.  There  are 
seven  pages,  covering  the  follow^lng  topics:  "The  objects  of 
military  training.'*  "Military  training  lias  nothing  educative 
to  offer  that  cannot  easily  be  obtained  by  the  educational 
machine  Itself."  "Where  military  and  physical  training  both 
fall  short."  "The  need  for  better-trained  teachers."  "A  sug- 
gestion for  remedy.' 


»> 


Congr£:s  Mondial  des  Associations  Internationales.  Deux- 
idme  session :  Grand-Bruxelles,  15-19  Juln  1913.  Organist 
par  rUnlon  des  Associations  Internationales*  Office 
central :  Bruxelles,  ^bis,  rue  de  la  R§gence. 

A  seven -page  pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  Invitation  to  the 
Congress,  program,  and  the  plan  of  organization. 

Union  Interpari^mentaire,  Commission  des  Declarations 
DE  Neutrality  permanente.  III.  Deuxi^me  Stance, 
Paris,  10  et  11  Janvier  1913.  A  Projets  de  Conventions, 
Avec  Commentalre  Sounds  ^  la  Commission  par  M.  le 
Dr.  P.  Munich,  Rapporteur. 

Thirty-four  pages,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  "Neu- 
trality of  States,"  "Program  of  the  next  Hague  Conference," 
a  program  of  the  sessions  held  at  the  Palais  du  Senat  In 
Paris,  January  10-11,  1913.  The  resolutions  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society  for  1912. 

Forty-six  pages,  giving  a  list  of  the  officers,  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  various  reports,  and  a  list  of  the  members. 
Address :  New^  York  Peace  Society,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

GuERRA  alla  Glt:rra  !  Organ  menlle  della  federazlone  ital- 
iana  per  la  pace  e  I'arbitrato.  Prof.  Mario  Falchi, 
Segretario.     (Torino)  Torre  Pellice. 

A  new  magazine,  containing  numbers  one  and  two,  under 
date  of  April  and  May,  1913.     Containing  64  pages. 

From  Jungi^ism  to  Internationalism.  By  Charles  E. 
Beals,  Director  of  the  Central  West  Department  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

'i'liis  Is  Mr.  Beals*  address  delivered  at  the  American  Peace 
Congress  at  St.  Louis  last  May.  The  Chicago  Peace  Socletv, 
no  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Bf  iENAPRA  Az  IskolAknak,  Szerkesztette,  Rosenberg 
Augusta. 

This  Is  a  pamphlet  of  58  pages  in  the  interest  of  the  cele- 
bration of  peace  day  in  the  schools  and  churches  of  Austria. 
There  Is  an  order  given  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Count  Albert  Appouyi.  and  another  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Count  John  Zichy,  and  addressed  to  the  in- 
spectors and  directors  of  the  schools  and  to  the  church  au- 
thorities. The  pamphlet  contains  valuable  Information,  re- 
ferring to  the  peace  societies,  congresses,  and  prizes.  There 
are  addresses  and  communications  from  various  European 
leaders,  together  with  a  bibliography  of  peace  literature. 

Twentieth  Century  Quarterly.  Magazine  series  for  May. 
1913.  Issued  by  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  Inc.. 
Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  editor  and  publisher,  206  Penna. 
Ave.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.     32  pages. 

Ligue  Franco-Allemande.     Section  Fran^aise. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  7  pages,  addressed  from  Paris,  set- 
ting forth  the  necessity  of  a  Franco-German  Alliance.  Start- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  existing  antagonism  between 
France  and  Germany  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  inter- 
national mistrust.  It  sets  forth  clearly  the  reasons  for  bend- 
ing every  effort  in  behalf  of  a  moral,  economic,  and  political 
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rapprochement  The  higue  Is  composed  of  a  German  Section 
and  a  French  Section.  The  committee  most  interested  in  the 
French  Section  is  as  follows:  MM.  Emile  Amaud,  Notaire; 
Georges  Bourdon,  homme  de  lettres;  Ferdinand  Buisson, 
d6pnt6;  Gabriel  Chavet,  publiciste;  Gaston  Moch,  ancien 
captaine  d'artillerie ;  Theodore  Ruyssen,  professeur  k  TUni- 
yersit6  de  Burdeanx;  Gabriel  S6alIIes,  professeur  k  la  Sor- 
bonne. 

Intebnatiokal  Abbitbation  Pbocedure.  a  paper  by  W. 
Evans  Darby,  Secretary  of  the  English  Peace  Society. 
Peace  Society,  47  New  Broad  St,  London.    20  pp. 

This  review  of  the  present  position  was  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  author  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Phlllimore  to  the 
Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association  at  Madrid, 
October  1,  1918. 

Kbiget  och  Pbiyateoendomen  (War  and  Private  Property). 
By  Rob.  Malmgren.  Hakan  Ohissons  BoktryckerL  1913. 
28  pp. 

This  is  volume  IV  of  Svenska  FredsfOrbundets  Skriftserie. 


Peace  Lecture  Bureau, 

613  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad- 
dresses before  public  meetings,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi- 
cate directly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  406  Marlboro  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Charles  B.  Beals,  30  North  La  Salle  St,  Chicago. 

Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

B.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Bckstein,  29A  Beacon  St,  Boston. 

Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  Canton,  Mass. 

Dr.  Thomas  Edward  Green,  Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesvllle,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inul,  865  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  IlL 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holdemess  N.  H. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  40  Mt  Vernon  St,  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  39  Newbury  St,  Boston. 

Judge  William  F.  Norris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  Robert  F.  Raymond,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Dr.  Bmst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  T.  Smart  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  Bucknell  University,  Lewlsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Bmanuel  Stemhelm,  Greenville,  Miss, 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


BALKAKiiiAGAir.  L  De8S  Viktioabx  Skbden.  (The  Balkan 
Question.)  By  J.  B.  Nllsson.  Hakan  Ohissons  Bok- 
tryckeri.    1913.    52  pp. 

This  is  volume  V  of  Svenska  FredsfOrbundets  Skriftserie. 

iNTEBNATioNAiJSMEN  Bn  Ofverbuck.  By  Lsgo  StaS  Von 
Holstein.    Hakan  Ohissons  Boktryckeri.     1913.    26  pp. 

This  is  volume  VI  of  Svenska  FredsfOrbundets  Skriftserie. 

Repobt  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Societt.  1913.  The  Chicago 
Peace  Society,  So.  N.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  IlL  40 
pp. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Caufobkia  Peace  Societies. 
Robert  C.  Root,  1101  Wright  &  Callender  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  California.    24  pp. 


CENTRAL- WEST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PBACB  50CIBTY, 

DEPOSITORT  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

CHARLES  B.  BBALS,  Director, 

80  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PBACB  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORT  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

JAMBS  L.  TRYON,  Director, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Man. 

NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PBACB  SOCIETY 

STATSB  or  NEW  TOBK  AND  NEW  JlOttlET 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  Director, 

Columbia  UniYersity,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN   PBACB  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORT  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

ROBERT  C.  ROOT,  Director, 

Wright  and  Calender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

so.  ATLANTIC  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

DEPOSITORT  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

J.  J.  HALL,  Director, 

First  Baptist  Church  Bldg..  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Branches  of  American  Peace  Society. 

Thb  Buffalo  Peace  Societt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jobn  B.  Olmsted,  President 
Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Societt,  30  North  La  Salle  St 
Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President 
Charles  B.  Beals,  Secretary. 

CiNCINITATI  ABBITHATIOir  AlTD  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

683  Considine  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.  B.  Meacham,  President 
G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Cleveland  Peace  Societt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
T.  S.  McWilliams,  D.  D.,  President 
D.  C.  Mathews,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Secretary. 

The  Connecticut  Peace  Societt,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wilbur  Fisk  Gordy,  President 
Prof.  C.  M.  Geer,  Secretary. 

The  Oblando  Peace  Societt,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abbott  Christ,  President. 

The  Geobgia  Peace  Societt, 

First  Baptist  Church  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President 
Dr.  J.  J.  Hall,  Secretary. 

Gebman-Amebican  Peace  Societt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President  12  West  103d  St 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Domhoefer,  Secretary,  482  E.  180th  St 

The  Maine  Peace  Societt,  95  Exchange  Street,  Portland. 
George  Ll  Crosman,  President 
George  E.  Fogg,  Secretary. 

The  Mabtland  Peace  Societt,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Eugene  Levering,  President 
Andrew  B.  Wood,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Societt, 

31  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D.,  President 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 

Section:  The  New  Bedford  Peace  Society,  N  etc  Bedford,  Mas  fi. 
Allen  P.  Keith,  President. 
Helen  H.  Seabury,  Secretary,  414  County  St. 

Section:    The   Springfield   Peace    and    Arbitration   Society, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Wm.  W.  McClench,  President. 

Horace  J.  Rice,  Secretary,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Societt,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Cyrus  Northrup,  LL.  D.,  President. 
W.  D.  MacLeod,   Sec.  and  Treas.,   Gilfillan   Block, 
St  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Missouri  Peace  Societt. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  President 

Prof.  Manley  O.  Hudson,  Secretary,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Section :  The  Columbia  Peace  Society,  Columbia,  Mo, 
Dr.  R  H.  Jesse,  President 
Manley  O.  Hudson,  Secretary. 

The  Nebraska  Peace  Societt,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Hon.  Don  L.  Love,  President 
Rev.  A.  L.  Weatherly,  Secretary. 

The  New  Hampshibe  Peace  Societt. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Hanover,  President 
W.  W.  Thayer.  Concord,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Derry  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  President 
Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 


The  New  York  Peace  Societt,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  President 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary. 

William  H.  Short  Executive  Secretary. 
Section :  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers  Peace  Society, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  Gorham  Rice,  President 

Frederick  E.  Wadhams,  Secretary. 

The  New  Yobk  Italian  Peace  Societt. 
Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President 
Giovani  Daniele,  Secretary,  2046  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

The  Norfolk  Peace  Societt,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Stuart  Nye  Hutchison,  President 
Vernon  I 'Anson,  Secretary,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 

Northern  California  Peace  Societt,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President 

Robert  C.  Root  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Section :  San  Jos4  Normal  School  Peace  Society, 
Southern  California  Peace  Societt, 

Wright  and  Calender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Edward  C.  Bellows,  President 

Robert  C.  Root  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Section :  The  Redlands  Peace  Society. 

William  C.  Allen,  President 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Covelle,  Secretary. 

North  Carolina  Peace  Societt,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  President 
John  D.  Berry,  Secretary. 

The  Oregon  Peace  Societt,  Oregonian  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President 
William  H.  Galvanl,  Secretary. 

The  Pennstlvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Societt, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Raebum  White,  President 
Prof.  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Section :  The  Pittsburgh  Peace  Society, 

Hon.   Joseph   Bufflngton,   President 
Marvin  F.  Scaife,  Secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Societt,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Charles  Sisson,  President 
Robert  P.  Gilford,  Secretary. 

The  Utah  Peace  Societt,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Governor  William  Spry,  President 
J.  M.  SJodahl,  Secretary. 

The  Vermont  Peace  Societt,  Montpelier,  Vt 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  President 
Benjamin  W.  Gates,  Secretary. 

State  of  Washington  Peace  Societt,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  President 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Fish,  4706  Fourteenth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Sec 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Peace  Societt. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Vice-President 
F.  E.  Barrows,  Secretary. 

The  Wisconsin  Peace  Societt,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Chief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow,  President 
Prof.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Secretary. 

The  Youngstown  Peace  Societt,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Supt  N.  H.  Chaney,  President 
Dr.  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Secretary. 


The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohia 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


fbesident: 
Sknatob  Thbodobe  E3.  Bubton,  WaBhlngton,  D.  C. 


bbcbetabt: 
BENJAiiiif  F.  Tbueblood,  Ck>londo  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.a 


TBEASXTUS:  EXXCUTITB  DIBBCTOB : 

Gbo.W.Whitx,  National  Metropolitan  Bank,  Washington,  D.C.      Abthub  Deebin  Gall,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  a 

AUDITOB : 

Edwabd  White,  Expert  Accountant, 
New  Masonic  Temple,  Washington,  D.  G. 


▼ICE-PBE8IDENT8 : 

William  H.  Taft,  New  Haven,  Gonn.  William  Jennings  Bbtan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Andbew  Gabneoib,  New  York  City. 


HONOBABr    yiCE-PBESIDENTS  : 

Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  IlL 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  32  S.  15th  St^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Centre,  Me. 

Gilbert  Bowles,  30  Koun  Machi,  Mita  Shiba,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Pres.  S.  P.  Brooks,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  B.  E.  Brown,  President  New  York  Universityt  New  York. 

Judge  Thomas  Burke,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sef&ora  Angela  O.  C.  de  Costa,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 

Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Milton,  Mass. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Merrill  B.  Gates,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Edwin  Ginn,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hiram  Hadley,  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico. 

Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  LL.  D.,  Angola,  Ind. 

Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  Meth.  Pub.  House,  Nashville,  Teiin. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ghio. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago,  111. 

Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Hon.  Sumner  I.  Kimball,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Pres.  S.  G.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  A.  Mo  wry,  LL.  D.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

L.  H.  Pillsbury,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 

Judge  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Spray,  Salida,  Colo. 

Pres.  Edmund  Stanley,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  Me. 

Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Pres.  G.  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

James  Wallace,  167  Lincoln  Ave.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  LL.  D.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  White,  Athens,  Ga. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  29  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pres.  Mary  B.  Woolley,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


BGARD  GF  DIRECTGRS. 

DIBECTOBS  AT  LABGE : 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Arthur  Deerin  Gall,  Washington,  D.  G. 

George  W.  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Browne,  Washington,  D.  G. 

George  W.  Kirchwey,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  James  L.  Slayden,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  Raebum  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BEPBESENTATIVE  DIBECTOBS : 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  S.  Brookings,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  85  Devonshire  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  G. 

William  Knowles  Cooper,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  L.  Crosman,  Portland,  Me. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  1419  No.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

William  I.  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Pres.  L.  L.  Hobbs,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Theodore  Marburg,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  40  Mt  Vernon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  H.  Short,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

William  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  N.  H. 

James  L.  Tryon,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Youngstown,  Ghio. 

Hon.  Robert  Watchom,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Arthur  L.  Weatherly,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Frank  F.  Williams,  Erte  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  committee: 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  ex  officio,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  ew  officio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  W.  White,  ex  officio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Arthur  Deerin  Call,  ex  officio,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  Washington,  D.  C. 
Eugene  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. 

• 

Hon.  James  L.  Slayden,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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Publications  of  tbe  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Teaohjng  of  History  in  the  Public  Schools  with  Befer- 
encetoWir  and  Peace.— Report  of  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  28  pages.  Price 
5  eta.  each  ;  $3.60  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Bnsso-Japanese  War.— 48  pages  and 

cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

War  Unneeessary  and  Unohristian.— By  Augustine  Jones, 
Third  edition,  20  pages.    6  cts.  each ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

The  International  Mind.— By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  12 
pages.    Price,  5  cts. 

The  Limitation  of  Armaments.— The  position  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague  Conference.  By  Edwin  D.  Mead.  28 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Historio  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin  F. 

Tmeblood.     Price  5  cts.  per  copy ;  $3.60  per  hundred. 

The  Mission  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Oanse  of 

Peace.— By  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Address  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  June 
12,  1909.    20  pages.    5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement- By  Luda  Ames  Mead.  A 
valuable  compendium  of  statistics,  arguments,  facts,  etc. 
26  pages.    Price  6  cts. ;  $4.00  per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Beview  of  the  Cnstom  of  War.— By  Noah  Worces- 
ter, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  firat  published  in 
1814.    24  pages.    Price  6  cts. ;  $3.00  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  EMay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.— By  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Case  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Intemaiional 
Law,    16  pages.    6  cts.  each  ;  $3.50  per  hundred. 
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